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SxetcH Map 


I HISTORY : : 


1. The Colony” ‘of the’ ‘Bahantixg “consists: of” an‘aichipelago of 
islands, ‘‘ cays ’’, and rocks lying to the east of Florida and the 
north of Cuba. They lie along two great banks of unequal size 
called the Little Bahama Bank “and the Great Bahama Bank. 


2. The Little Bahama Bank, which is the more northerly of the 
two, begins at the Matanilla Reef opposite the east coast of Florida 
and distant about 70 miles from Palm Beach, one of the principal 
watering places of that State. This Bank contains only two large 
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islan. cand Bahama and Abaco, but there is a large. number of 
small s fringing the northern shores of both these islands. 


3. To the south of the Little Bahama Bank and separated from 
it by the North-West and North-East Providence Channels is the 
Great Bahama Bank, on which most of the islands of the Bahamas 
lie. To the westward is a line of cays, of which the principal is 
Bimini, extending along the eastern extremity of the Gulf Stream. 
Bimini is only fifty miles from Miami in Florida. South-east of 
Bimini is Andros which, although generally spoken of as one 
island, is in reality a small archipelago in itself; about 95 miles 
long with an extreme breadth of 38 miles. Andros is intersected at 
several points by shallow waterways which permit of navigation 
through the island, from shore to shore, by vessels of small draught. 
East of Andros is New Providence, which, although by no means 
the largest, is the most important of the islands, having the capital, 
and the chief port, Nassau, and fully a quarter of the total popula- 
tion of the Colony. East again of New Providence lies Eleuthera, 
with Harbour Island close to its northern shores. On Harbour 
Island the first settlement was colonized by the Adventurers who 
founded the present Colony. The chain is continued south-east of 
Eleuthera by Cat Island, San Salvador (or Watling), the first 
landfall of Columbus in the New World, Exuma, Long Island, 
Rum Cay, the Fortune Island group (which includes Crooked Island, 
Acklin’s Island, and Long Cay), Mayaguana, and Inagua. 


4. Eastwards of Inagua lie the Turks and Caicos Islands which, 
although geographically part of the Bahamas, were separated from 
them politically in 1848 and now form a Dependency of Jamaica. 


5. In addition to the islands mentioned there are numerous cays 
and rocks, the total area of the Colony being about 4,400 square 
miles or one-half the size of Wales. It is said that there are about 
700 islands and over 2,000 rocks. The islands are, as a rule, long, 
narrow, and low-lying. The ground is very rocky, but the honey- 
comb rock contains pockets of rich fertile soil. Owing to the rocky 
nature of the soil the plough is never used, and a cultivated 
“ field ’’ in the Bahama Islands would astonish a farmer from any 
other part of the world. The surface rock is exceedingly hard, 
but the rock beneath is soft and is easily sawn into blocks, making 
an excellent building stone. 


6. There are no mountains and very few hills, but in spite of 
this the islands are by no means lacking in beauty, the pure white 
sand of the beaches and the wonderful colouring of the sea making 
4 picture not easily forgotten. It is probable that the islands were 
all thickly wooded at a comparatively recent date. but little forest 
temains except at Abaco, Andros, and Grand Bahama. On these 
three islands there are extensive pine forests, and a certain amount 
of mahogany and hardwood exists at Andros. A timber company is 
at present working the pine forest on Abaco. 
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7. The following table will show the area and population on each 
of the principal islands of the Group :— 





Population 
Area in at last 
Island of Group. square miles. Census (1921). 
Abaco ... wos of bes 776 3,993 
Andros we mee ee 1,600 6,976 
Berry Islands wy 48s 14 328 
Bimini ... 8 610 
Eleuthera and ‘Harbour Island - 166 7,547 
Exuma and Cays ase a 100 3,730 
Grand Bahama es ae 430 1,695 
Inagua ... oe oe a 560 937 
Long Island ... 130 4,659 
Fortune Island group ‘Uinelud- 
ing Long Cay, Acklin’s and 
Crooked Islands) ... ee 20-4 3,458 
Mayaguana.... oe ae 96 432 
New Providence an) par 58 12,975 
Ragged Island aa see 5 366 
Rum Cay Bd an 29 338 
Cat Island “is as 160 4,273 
San Baladoe: or - Watling abs 60 686 
Totals si Bax 4,396 53,003 





8. The total population is thus approximately 53,000, mostly of 
African race. There is, however, a larger proportion of whites in 
the Bahamas than in any other West Indian Colony, many of 
them being descendants of soldiers who settled in the Bahamas 
after the war of American Independence. English is the only 
language spoken. 


9. At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered—that is 
to say in 1492—they were inhabited by a peaceful race of Indians 
who were soon removed to Hayti by the Spaniards to work in the 
mines. A few stone implements are occasionally found, but, apart 
from this, there is no trace of any aboriginal inhabitants. The 
Spaniards made no attempt to colonize the islands, which remained 
uninhabited until about the year 1629, when they were included in 
a Royal Grant, from which date they were visited from time to 
time by settlers from Bermuda. Larlier than that, namely, 1578, 
they were already regarded as part of the British Domains. In 
1647 a Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ was formed in 
London for the purpose of colonizing the islands, which were 
granted by Parliament to the Company despite the earlier Royal 
Grant. In 1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting 
the islands in Six Lords Proprietors. 
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10. The Lords Proprietors were granted very complete powers 
for the government of the Islands. They were given the right to 
appoint Governors and other officials, to enact laws with the advice, 
assent, and approbation of the freemen, to erect forts and raise 
troops, to make war and even to confer titles of honour. ‘Two 
years after the grant of the charter the first Governor was appointed 
to the Bahamas by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors 
found it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this 
time were the virtual rulers of the settlement. In 1673 one 
Governor was seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was 
deposed and imprisoned, and it seems that the only Governors who 
escaped trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they 
pleased. In addition to internal troubles the Governors appointed 
by the Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the 
Spaniards destroyed the settlement and carried off the Governor to 
Cuba where he was ‘‘ roasted on a spit.’’ In 1703 a combined force 
of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau once again and carried 
off the negro slaves, most of the white inhabitants fleeing to 
Carolina. The new Governor, who arrived in 1704, found New 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 

11. Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as 
the headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a Governor to control the Colony 
and to drive the pirates from their stronghold. This Governor, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in De- 
cember of that year eight of the leading pirates were executed and 
the others compelled to give up their nefarious trade. A period of 
comparative quiet followed, but in 1776 a fleet belonging to the 
rebellious American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and 
carried off the Governor. Some ammunition and a quantity of 
stores were taken, but after a few days the place was evacuated. 
Five years later a Spanish force took possession of Nassau and 
left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven out by a 
British expedition. 

12. The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively 
uneventful. The abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic 
and social change ; the outbreak of Civil War in the United States 
led to a period of considerable prosperity in the Bahamas which, 
between the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels 
running the ‘* blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 
During the Great War, in spite of the distance of the Bahamas 
from the scene of the conflict, the inhabitants suffered some hard- 
ship on account of the difficulty of obtaining food supplies. The 
Colony sent a contingent to the British West Indies Regiment and 
contributed liberally to the Red Cross and other funds. 

18. During the last decade the Bahamas have experienced a new 
era of prosperity which reached its maximum in the years 1924 
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to 1926 and though there has been some decline, notably in respect 
of land sales and consequently of land values, the reputation the 
Colony has already established as a winter tourist resort, and which 
is due to its unrivalled climate, gives promise of an enduring and 
growing prosperity for the future. For accommodation of visitors 
there are three first-class hotels besides smaller hotels, boarding- 
houses, and lodgings. The season is from the end of December to 
the beginning of April. There are indications that in future it 
may be extended to later in the spring, and during the year under 
review a@ summer excursion traffic was started between New York, 
Nassau, and Havana by the regular steamship service of the 
Munson Line. These modern developments have been of immense 
material benefit to Nassau, but it cannot be said that as yet they are 
of direct advantage to the entire Colony, and it must be admitted 
that the high cost of living and detraction from agricultural pur- 
suits which have followed in the wake of tourist traffic and other 
alien influences have at least temporarily adversely affected the 
productivity of the Out Islands. 


14. Unfortunately the period of exceptional prosperity terminated 
with a succession of hurricanes of which there have been no less 
than five since 1925. The devastation caused by the more severe 
of these disturbances has entailed considerable loss of property, 
both public and private, and constituted a drain on the public 
purse and private incomes. The damage caused to public property 
by the most recent hurricane of September, 1929, amounted to 
about £100,000, and the total value of all property destroyed cannot 
be computed at less than £300,000. 


15. British gold and silver coins are legal tender in the Colony 
but a large amount of United States currency and some British 
currency notes are also in circulation. The Bahamas Government 
has issued local currency notes of three denominations, viz., 20s, 
10s., and 4s., to the tota] value of £110,000. 


II.—GENERAL. 


16. The present constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those 
of the North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 
The Government is modelled upon that of England, in early days, 
the Governor representing the Sovereign, the nominated Legislative 
Council and the elected House of Assembly representing respectively 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

17. ‘‘ The Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ who came to the Bahamas 
from Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647 brought with 
them the conception of representative Government already estab- 
lished in Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant Settlement were 
managed by a Governor, a Council and an elected Senate. The 
Charter of 1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected 
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House of Assembly, and the constitution, much as it exists to-day, 
was finally settled in 1729, when the Crown assumed direct control 
of the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not 
responsible, Government. The Executive Government is in the 
hands of a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, appointed by the 
Crown, who has the power of veto. He is advised by an 
Executive Council of nine members; the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney-General, and Receiver-General are members ex-officio, the 
other members being, as a rule, selected from one or other of the 
two branches of the Legislature. Various executive powers and the 
right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are vested by law in 
the Governor-in-Council. 


18. The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nomin- 
ated by the Crown, has the right to initiate legislation (other than 
money bills) to amend bills passed by the House of Assembly 
(other than money bills) and to reject altogether any bills, even 
those dealing with money. In 1924 the Legislative Council re- 
jected a bill for the reduction of the duty on spirits, which had 
passed the House of Assembly by a narrow majority. 


19. The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected 
for 15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of 
real or personal property to the value of £200. The Out Islands 
seldom return a member of their own community, their 21 repre- 
sentatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The 
qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 
or the occupation of houses of an annual rental value of £2 8s. in 
New Providence or half that amount in the Out Islands. Women 
have not the vote. The normal life of the House is seven years, 
but it may be dissolved at any time by the Governor, as occurred 
last in June, 1928. At the General Election which followed in 
June and July, 24 of the 29 members were returned unopposed. 
The following table shows the number of electors who voted at the 
contested elections :— 

No.of No. of Votes No.of Votes Population 
No. of unsuccessful cast for cast for at 1921 
seats. candidates. 


Constituency. cai \. elected unsuccessful Census. 
candidates. candidates. 
New Providence (East) (a) 2 _ 236 203 
_ _ 235 _- 2,000 
oa 1 re = (approx.) 
Cat Island (a) ... 2 1 331 31 4,27: 
160 _ 
Rum Cay and San 1 1 107 6 1,024 
Salvador (b). 
(a) Each elector had two votes. (b) Each elector had one vote. 


20. The Crown owns a considerable area of land in the various 
islands and receipts from the sale and lease of these Crown lands 
are placed to the credit of a special fund administered solely by 
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the Governor under the direction of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The receipts amounted to £4,617 13s. 10d. in 1930. 

21. With the exception of these Crown funds the finances of the 
Colony are within the control of the House of Assembly, subject 
to the decision of the Legislative Council and the veto of the 
Governor. The control of departments devolves largely on Boards 
appointed by the Governor under various Laws which require that 
a certain number of the Board Members shall be members of the 
House of Assembly. 


III.—FINANCE. 


22. The increased trade of the Colony has been reflected in the 
increased revenue of the last decade. In 1919 the total receipts 
amounted to no more than £81,000; in 1923 they had swollen to 
£553,000, since when the annual revenue has stood at between 
£450,000 and £500,000. On the other hand, expenditure has in- 
creased in proportion and has even exceeded revenue. 


23. The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
are as follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1925-26 ra ae oe 502,202 374,126 
1926-27 is ces oe 531,235 474,653 
1927-28 ee oF om 485,319 672,986 
1928-29 at ies a 517,211 673,803 


1929-30 ne ele abe 556,799 578 584 





£2,592 ,766 £2,774,152 





24. The actual excess of expenditure over revenue for this period 
was £181,386. This excess is due to large public works, such as 
dredging of harbour, building of a new wharf and transit shed, the 
installation of a water supply and sewerage system, the cost of 
which has been paid for partly out of revenue and partly by ad- 
vances made by the Crown Agents. Revenue is now being derived 
from the improved harbour and wharfage accommodation and from 
the water supply and the sewerage works. _ 

25. The Public Debt on 8lst March, 1930, was £180,000, the 
whole of which amount was raised locally by sale of debentures. 
Provision is made by law for annual contribution from the revenue 
for a sinking fund for the redemption of these debentures. 

26. Investments in England in Trustee Securities bearing in- 
terest at approximately 5 per cent. and amounting at the end of 
the financial year to £200,000 represent the liquid assets of the 
Colony against which the Colony had at the end of the year an 
overdraft of £50,000 with the Crown Agents. 
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IV.—PRODUCTION. 


27. The natural resources of the Bahamas are marine and forest 
products. 


28. Most important of the marine products is sponge. The 
principal sponging ground is that known as the ‘‘ Mud ’’ lying off 
the western shores of Andros Island. Of late years the output has 
been considerably diminished due, apparently, to depletion of the 
supply resulting in part from ruthless fishing, but more especially 
from wholesale destruction of sponges with each successive hurri- 
cane. Artificial sponge culture has been resorted to and has been 
productive of encouraging results around Andros and Exuma 
Islands. 


29. Coarse salt is won from salt ponds on several islands, notably 
Ragged Island and Inagua. The salt industry was formerly of 
considerable value to the Colony, and after a long period during 
which exports fell to negligible quantities there has been during the 
year under review a promising revival of the trade. 


30. Fisheries.—Fish abound in the Bahamas, but only sufficient 
are caught for local consumption, there being no attempt at export. 
The following are the names of those most commonly eaten :— 
Margate, Grouper, Jack, Hog Fish, Amber Fish, Yellow Tail, 
Snapper, Bone Fish, Turbot, Black Fish, King Fish, Grunt, 
Hound Fish, Goggle Eye, and Jew Fish. A factory has been 
established at Eleuthera for the canning and exporting of turtle 
and craw fish. 


31. Conch and turtle shell find a limited and fluctuating 
market. The export of the latter is apparently on the increase 
and prevailing prices have been good. 


32. There has been some slight revival of a shark skin industry 
which, after being started several years ago, had become extinct. 
While there is plenty of demand for the skin it is believed that the 
supply is too limited to establish an important trade. 


33. Forestry—The Colony is sub-tropical and both northern and 
tropical plants exist, the pine tree and the palm growing literally 
side by side. On several of the islands there are extensive areas of 
pine forests growing on land which is generally rocky and unsuited 
to agriculture, such land being commonly referred to by the sug- 
gestive name of ‘‘ pine barren.’’ The pine trees are suitable for 
conversion into lumber, and the whole of the forests are already let 
on licence to private firms, who pay, a royalty on all timber obtained. 
There are five such timber concessions or licences, which together 
cover an area of 473 square miles, but active work is at present 
being carried out on only two of the areas. 


34. Other woods of aommercial value are found in limited 
quantities, and a small export trade is carried on in lignum-vitae 
19238 A3 
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and logwood. Sabicu, locally known as ‘‘ horseflesh,’’ is found, 
and the supply is consumed locally. There are also small quantities 
of madera and cedar. 


35. Agriculture—The rocky nature of the land and the poverty 
of soil in the Bahamas unquestionably present difficulties in the 
way of peasant farming. Nevertheless the islands have in the 
past been highly productive of tropical cultivations and in years 
gone by a lively export trade existed. The present unproductive 
condition is manifestly due less to natural factors than to modern 
conditions which have attracted the peasants from the land. 
Another contributory factor may be the havoc caused by hurri- 
canes during the past four years. Every effort is being made to 
revive agricultural production and not without a measure of 
success ; the year has in fact been notable as one in which agricul- 
ture has distinctly progressed. 


36. Apart from staple foods, unfortunately produced in quantities 
insufficient to meet local demands, the principal cultivations of the 
present time are tomatoes and sisal. The Bahamas tomatoes are 
of the finest quality and in the past have found a ready sale on the 
New York market where they can be placed somewhat earlier than 
Florida produce. The imposition of a higher tariff, coupled with 
competition from Cuba and Mexico, so severely handicapped 
Bahamas produce during 1930 that for a time exportation to New 
York ceased altogether. On the other hand a lively exportation to 
Canada was developed and it seems probable that in future the 
bulk of the trade will be diverted from New York to Montreal and 
Halifax. Efforts have also been made to establish the exportation 
of fresh vegetables to Canada. 


87. Sisal production, once the premier industry of the Colony, 
has declined until the value of exports represents less than a tenth 
of that of a decade earlier. The high cost of labour precludes the 
operation of plantations and decorticating factories ; in consequence 
sisal cultivation is conducted entirely as a peasant industry and 
the fibre is prepared by hand. The product has been of inferior 
quality and the cultivation has suffered from neglect, but of late 
marked improvement has been noticeable, and the peasants are 
said to be realizing that sisal production affords an assured income 
even with low prices, while buyers are more alive to the fact that 
improvement in the quality of fibre shipped is the only means by 
which the industry can. be preserved from complete extinction. 


38. Down to the early years of the present century considerable 
quantities of citrus fruits were exported. The industry then met 
with keen competition from Florida and was finally ruined by 
infestation by the Blue Grey Fly pest. Efforts have been made in 
recent years to restore the cultivation and it is once more receiving 
attention. 
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39. As an indication of growing interest in farming may be taken 
the formation of various Farmers’ Unions which have recently 


anited in one Association. 


Gardening has also become an estab- 


lished and outstanding feature of the educational system of the 


Colony. 


40. The following table gives the quantity and value of each of 
the principal articles of local produce exported from the Colony 
during the past five years :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Cascarilla Bark ... + tb. 28,554 31,920 76,728 77,124 
£ 1,606 1,459 3,165 3,171 
Tomatoes, raw ... M Bushels 106 214 179 91 
£ 26,516 92,497 96,078 47,759 
Sisal Hemp Tons 1,603 596 876 854 
£ 40,082 10,632 15,187 15,679 
Abaco pine timber M feet 9,052 8,082 3,649 2,480 
£ 48,958 49,854 18,641 19,319 
Woods, other... Tons 127 76 92 128 
£ 600 335 319 508 
Shell, Tortoise - Ib. 6,463 7,740 7,843 11,112 
£ 12,093 13,421 13,439 17,408 
Bhell, Conch - No. 5,000 2,900 54,000 87,707 
£ 365 225 311 414 
Sponge . M. Ib 1,532 959 970 268 
£ 134,234 109,203 115,178 106,984 
Salt . M. Bushels — — 20 22 
£ _ _ 242 245 


V.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


41. The total value of the Colony’s trade during the 
years was as follows :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports 2,050,468 1,843,000 1,829,320 1,962,669 
Exports 406,271 483,773 421,085 365,129 


Total (excluding specie) ... 2,465,739 2,326,773 2,250,405 2,327,798 


last five 


1930. 


£ 
1,662,423 
334,986 


1,997,409 





42. The values of imports from the three principal countries of 


origin for the same period were as follow :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

£ £ £ £ 
Great Britain 525,625 438,424 401,795 420,421 
Canada... one + 462,273 = 401,498 455,257 = 21,508 
United States of America 880,645 767,894 731,684 740,865 


1930. 
£ 
323,259 
511,010 
606,144 


The steady rise of the figures representing imports from Canada 


is noteworthy. 
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43. The values of the principal classes of articles imported were 
as follow :— 
1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Spirite ae a «+» 750,448 614,372 672,629 743,784 675,639 
Wines oe ase ooo 44,688 38,826 48,780 64,362 42,115 
Cordials and Liqueurs... 9,871 11,664 12,739 13,297 9,535 


Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 24,787 20,926 19,820 22,570 19,187 
ettes 


Foodstuffs ... ose + 406,896 376,023 380,984 387,929 292,643 
Lumber and Shingles... 55,024 52,990 42,809 54,044 44,692 
Boots and Shoes ... oe 33,560 23,344 26,173 26,322 18,982 


Cotton Manufactures... 102,484 61,544 56,715 44,522 42,558 

Metals, iron and steel, 59,047 111,331 70,353 16,840 30,724 
manufactures of— 

Oils ... oe ae one 59,972 65,462 49,231 67,114 49,414 

Motor cars, trucks and 40,097 26,237 30,625 30,741 18,016 


parts of— 
44, The. principal exports of local produce were :— 


Value. 
£ 

Tomatoes ... ee ee ae nee Re 89 336 
Hemp ae ee or Boks ane one 5,153 
Cascarilla Bark... wud oes aa wee 3,538 
Lumber sae see oa are 2a ve 5,206 
Tortoise Shell on im at ae me 7,003 
Sponge aur a Si aes on nee 75,351 


Of these products tomatoes and cascarilla bark were exported en- 
tirely to the United States of America and Canada; tortoise shell, 
with the exception of negligible quantities to Germany and the 
United States, went to the United Kingdom. About 75 per cent. 
of the hemp export went to the United States of America, 8 per 
cent. to Canada and the balance to Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom. The lumber export was to Cuba and the 
United States of America. Sponge was exported to nine countries 
of Europe, to the United States of America, Canada, and Japan, 
the major portion, i.e., 60 per cent., going to the United States 
of America, France, and the United Kingdom. 


45. Trade with the United Kingdom is hampered considerably by 
difficulties of communication. There is no direct mail service, and 
the cargo steamers take about three weeks from England to the 
Bahamas and still longer on the return journey. New York, on 
the other hand, is less than three days by steamer from the 
Bahamas, and the ports of Florida are within a day’s steam. In 
these circumstances it is explicable that there should be a close 
trade relationship between the Bahamas and the United States. 
There is little trade with Jamaica and Bermuda, with which places 
there is direct communication ; but, as a result of the recent Trade 
Agreement between Canada and the West Indies, the volume of 
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trade with the Dominion is steadily increasing, particularly as 
regards importations of flour, sugar, oats, and potatoes, and 
recently the exportation of tomatoes. 

46. There are several wholesale houses dealing in provisions and 
dry goods. One New York commission house has an agent in 
Nassau and keeps in stock a supply of flour, rice, hominy, and 
meal. The majority of the stores import direct either from the 
United States of America or the United Kingdom. Banking in- 
terests are represented in the Bahamas by the Royal Bank of 
Canada, which has a branch in Nassau. There is a Government 
Savings Bank which is operated under the Post Office Department. 


VI.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


47. During the year 2,839 steamers and sailing vessels of a total 
of 2,982,768 tons entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. Of 
this number 1,579 vessels with a total tonnage of 2,814,681 called 
at Nassau. Regular monthly services of cargo vessels from England 
are maintained by the Leyland and Harrison Lines and the Royal 
Mail Line. A weekly passenger and freight service to New York 
is maintained in the winter months by the Munson Line which is 
under contract with the Bahamas Government ; a passenger service 
to Miami is maintained by the steamship line in the winter. The 
Canadian National Steamships vessels call at Nassau every two 
weeks. This line is in receipt of a Government subsidy. The 
only other port at which there is any considerable shipping is 
Inagua, where 174 vessels of 145,282 tons have entered. Steamers 
of a Dutch line call at this port to embark stevedores to work 
cargoes at South American ports. 

A daily air service between Nassau and Miami with planes carry- 
ing 24 passengers has been maintained by The Pan American Air- 
ways Incorporated during the winter; during the summer months 
this service was operated weekly. The flight takes about 2 hours. 

48. Communication with the Out Islands is maintained by sailing 
vessels and motor boats. Regular subsidized services by such 
vessels are maintained to all islands. 

49. There are numerous lighthouses on the various islands, some 
maintained by the Imperial Board of Trade and the others by the 
Bahamas Government. The waters of the Colony are full of 
shoals and rocks and navigation is difficult. 


50. Hoads.—In New Providence there are good roads and a 
considerable number of motors and carriages, over 1,099 motor 
vehicles being licensed. During recent years the roads in New 
Providence have been greatly improved; most of the roads in the 
city have been oiled, and the main country roads east and west of 
the city have been rebuilt and oiled for a number of miles. In 
the Out Islands there is little wheeled traffic and most of the roads 
are impassable for vehicles. In accordance with the general policy 
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adopted with respect to development of the Out Islands, road 
development has been undertaken on one island at a time. A good 
earth road of about 70 miles in extent has been constructed and was 
completed during the year 1929 in the island of Eleuthera. It is 
hoped that such road construction will facilitate agricultural develop- 
ment. 


51. Post Office.—The various postal services have been well 
maintained during the year. The cash-on-delivery system is in 
force in New Providence. Mails to and from the United Kingdom 
pass through New York as there is no direct mail service. Domestic 
parcel post was established some years ago, and all District Post 
Offices are money order offices. 

52. The Telegraph Cable between Nassau and Jupiter, Florida. 
broke down some years ago and was abandoned owing to cost of 
upkeep, and the present wireless service substituted. This service, 
which is maintained by the Bahamas Government, consists of a 
central station of five kilowatts power spark and 1} kilowatts, con- 
tinuous wave, at Nassau, and ten stations of half of one kilowatt 
power and eight smaller stations each of 25 watts, continuous wave, 
at various Out Islands. The latter stations have proved of great 
benefit to the industries of the islands, and are very useful for 
administrative purposes, and for dissemination of storm warnings. 
The Nassau station has operated throughout the year without any 
interruption, but it becomes yearly more evident that this installa- 
tion is not capable of handling the growing volume of telegraph 
traffic and its replacement by a more efficient system has been under 
consideration. 


53. Telephones.—In Nassau there is a Government telephone 
system with 1,106 subscribers. On Cat Island, Eleuthera, and 
Long Island, all the principal settlements are connected by 
telephone. 


VII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


54. The law in force in the Colony consists of the Common Law 
of England as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain 
applied Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts passed by 
the Local Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a 
Chief Justice; appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. There is a Stipendiary and 
Circuit Magistrate in Nassau who goes on circuit annually in the 
Out Islands to try appeals from the decisions of the Commissioners 
in charge of each district. The Registrar-General also makes a 
similar circuit once a year. 

55. The Colony’s armed Police Force consists of 125 rank and file 
and 4 officers. The force is stationed chiefly in Nassau, the Out 
Islands being policed mostly by local constables. 

56. The central prison is in Nassau. All long term prisoners are 
sent to Nassau to undergo their sentences. 
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VIII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


57. No works of any consequence were undertaken during the 
year 1930. A drainage and sewerage system for Nassau, which 
was started in 1928, was completed in 1930. The principal works 
undertaken were restoration of public buildings and roads wrecked 
in the hurricane of 1929. 


IX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


58. The total number of cases treated by the Medical Department 
shows a considerable increase on that of the previous year. The 
death-rate has, however, decreased. Last year there were 280 
deaths as compared with 232 this year, a decrease of 48. 


59. There were no epidemics during the year, although there 
was a marked increase in typhoid during the month of June; this 
was accounted for by the heavy rains following a prolonged drought. 
The cases reported were all from homes still using well water. 
For the whole year the number of typhoid cases showed an 
increase of 16 over the year 1929, 79 cases being reported. 19 of 
the total number of cases occurred in the month of June. Tuber- 
culosis and pellagra show a decrease from the previous year. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


60. Primary education is compulsory for children between the 
ages of six and fourteen years and is provided at public expense 
under the direction of the Board of Education. The average cost 
per pupil was £1 7s. 8d. and the total amount voted to the Board 
of Education was £18,500. 


61. The Board maintained 55 schools, besides which grants-in- 
aid were paid to 51 other schools. The total pupil roll was 11,611. 
Owing to the scattered population this relatively large number of 
schools is not entirely adequate, not a few children are out of reach 
of any school, and in certain localities attendance at school entails 
a certain amount of hardship on young children. 


62. In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Govern- 
ment prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricul- 
tural training which is becoming an outstanding feature of educa- 
tion in the Bahamas. In seven schools carpentry is also taught 
and in 47 schools sewing lessons for the girl pupils have been 
introduced. 


63. The Board employs seventy teachers, among whom are two 
from the United Kingdom and five from other West Indian 
Colonies. The shortage of qualified teachers within the Colony has 
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proved a great handicap to education and it was partly with a 
view to improvement in this direction that a Government High 
School was established some years ago. Secondary education is 
otherwise afforded in schools maintained by several religious bodies 
which are assisted by grants-in-aid from the Government. 


XI.—LANDS. 


64. The total area of the Colony is estimated at about 4,400 
square miles, and of this area only 601 square miles have been 
alienated, and are now in private hands, in addition to the 410 
square miles of Grand Bahama which is being leased to the Grand 
Bahama Mercantile and Development Company, Limited. 


65. The large area of land still remaining to the Crown comprises 
much swamp and rocky and barren land, the areas most suitable 
for agriculture having been acquired long ago by private persons. 


66. It is the present policy of the Crown not to sell lands out- 
right but to rent on a tenancy until such time as the tenant has 
effected permanent improvements, either by building or cultivation, 
when an application for a grant in fee simple is considered. 
During the year 1930, 50 Crown Land Grants have been issued for 
a total area of 958 acres. During the land boom in 1924-26 the 
value of all lands increased considerably, especially on the island of 
New Providence on which Nassau, the capital of the Colony is 
situated. Since this period, though the value is still much above 
the pre-boom prices, yet it has decreased to a great extent. Crown 
Land in New Providence has been considered as of little agricul- 
tural value, and, at present, there is no great demand for residential 
sites. 


67. In New Providence, Crown Land is usually sold by auction 
at an upset price fixed according to value, and deferred payments 
are allowed. On the small outer islands of the Colony leases are 
granted with the right to purchase subject to permanent improve- 
ment. In case of sule of extensive tracts on larger islands, special 
terms are arranged. 


XII.—LABOUR. 


68. The lack of remunerative industries in the Colony and more 
particularly in the Out Islands has in the past induced a steady 
flow of emigration to Florida resulting in depopulation of certain 
of the Islands. The United States Immigration Law of 1914 put 
a stop to this migration, but ample employment was then obtain- 
able in Nassau as a result of real estate development. The cessa- 
tion of the land boom in 1926 considerably restricted this develop- 
ment, but the construction of large public works and road develop- 
ment on New Providence still afforded employment. Consequent 
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on the completion of these works there was much unemployment in 
recent years and as a result the people are coming to realize the 
need for a stable industry. Attention has been concentrated on 
agriculture as the abiding and natural occupation of the people 
and the Government has given every encouragement in this 
direction. 


XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


69. Among the more important legislative Acts of the year may 
be mentioned the following :— 

The Agricultural Instructors Act; by which provision was made 
for appointment of an Agriculturist. 

The Harbour Dues Act for the regulating and levying of Harbour 
Dues and certain Wharfage, Pierage, and other Harbour Rates 
and Charges. 

The Nassau Water and Sewerage Amendment Act which provides 
for Sewerage Rates for the Water-borne Sewerage System of 
Nassau. 


Cc. DUNDAS, 
Colonial Secretary. 
Nassat, 
23rd March, 1981. 
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PREFACE. 
History. 


Prior to 1881 the administration of the Somali Coast had been 
in the hands of the Egyptian Government. Upon its collapse in 
188+, a Protectorate was proclaimed by Great Britain over what is 
now recognized as British Somaliland, and the boundaries were 
settled by agreements with France, Italy, and Abyssinia. Until 
1898 the Protectorate was administered by the Resident at Aden as 
a Dependency of the Governinent of India. In that year it was 
transferred to the charge of the Foreign Office, and on Ist April, 
1905, to the Colonial Ottice. 

From 1901 to 1920 the history of the Protectorate is largely a 
history of campaigns against Mohammed-bin-Abdulla Hassan, the 
““Mad Mullah.”” In 1901, 1902, and 1903, expeditions were sent 
against the Mullah, and in January, 1904, a crushing defeat was 
inflicted on him at Jidballeh. He then retired into Italian territory 
and claimed Italian protection. An agreement was made between 
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him and the Italian Government, but the Mullah soon disregarded 
this agreement and commenced further aggressive actions against 
the tribes under British protection. 


In 1908, arrangements were made for another expedition against 
him, but before the expedition was launched a policy of coastal 
concentration was adopted. In March, 1910, all troops were with- 
drawn from the country, except for small garrisons at the three 
ports of Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeilah. This policy did not prove a 
success, and in 1912-13 the strict coastal concentration was aban- 
doned and administration in the interior gradually resumed. From 
1914, desultory fighting continued until 1920, when a combined 
attack with land and air forces completely scattered the Mullah and 
his followers and captured all his forts and possessions. The 
Mullah fled, a broken man, into Abyssinia, where he died in 
February, 1921. 


In recent years, conditions have been peaceful with the exception 
of inter-tribal cattle raids both in the Protectorate and outside its 
borders. As indulgence in these is the hereditary pastime of all 
Somalis, both British-protected and otherwise, they need not be 
regarded very seriously, as they can be checked, and are being 
checked, by extension of administration. 


Geography. 

The Protectorate of British Somaliland has for its northern 
boundary about 450 miles of coast-line on the Gulf of Aden and 
extends from Loyi Ada (Hadu), longitude 43° 15’ Mast, as far as 
the forty-ninth degree of Kast longitude, close to the town of 
Banda Ziada. 

The Protectorate marches with Italian Somaliland from Banda 
Ziada to a point in latitude 8° North; thence with Abyssinia as far 
as Jalelo, and with French Somaliland from Jalelo to Loyi Ada on 
the coast. 


The area of the Protectorate is about 68,000 square miles. It 
consists of a coastal plain varying from half a mile to 60 miles in 
depth, an escarpment precipitous at the eastern end, more gentle 
in the west, rising from 5,000 feet to 7,000 feet, and an interior 
plateau sloping gently south and east to Italian Somaliland and the 
Abyssinian Haud. The coastal plain is hot and the rainfall as a rule 
is sparse. The escarpment catches the rain and on the summit are 
to be found areas of cedar forest. The interior plateau consists in 
the main of level, bush-covered country interspersed with kopjes or 
even small detached masses of hills and with large open plains free 
from bush and covered with grass. The country is primarily camel 
country owing to the scanty water supply, but cattle thrive, 
especially in the hills, and sheep and goats also do excellently so 
long as the rainfall is up to the average. 


The chief ports are Berbera, Bulhar, Zeilah, and Las Khoreh. 
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There is a weekly steamer service from Aden, which is worked by 
local contract, the ships connecting at Aden with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company's outward and homeward 
sailing ships. 

Climate. 

Somaliland has a small but fairly regular rainfall. The dry 
season lasts from December to March, during which period there is 
practically no rain. he big rains fall during April and May and 
they are succeeded by the S.W. Monsoon (called locally the kharif), 
which blows from June till October—the hottest period of the year. 
The kharif is very trying to Europeans, particularly on the coast, 
where the heat and dust make concentrated work difficult. 

On the higher ground in the interior the heat is at no time in- 
tolerable and the nights are generally cool. 

From November to March the climate is quite pleasant, the heat 
on the coast being tempered by the sea breeze. 

The rainfalls in the country are very local and consequently 









































there is often considerable variation in local conditions as to grazing, 
rainpools, etc. 
The Medical Departinent undertake the collection of meteoro- 
logical statistics, and these are as follows :— 
ae Absolute! Absolute 
rotal | Me Me BMazia| Mini i i 
Rain | Bet | Mine | ‘mon | num | Tota! Rainfall for wrenious 
i hes Jal. | mum. | mum, |Temper-|Temper- sears. 
Station. ature, | ature. 
1930, 1929. | 1928. | 1927. | 1926. 
Inches) Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. | Inches|[nches Inches! Inches 
Berbera ...| 4°63 92-6 | 78-0} 110] 65 0-37 1-09 | 2-02! 6-54 
Burao «| 6°50 85-4 | 62-3 100 50 9-25' 9-07 | 9-78) 12-30 
Sheikh we{ 27-02) 77-6 | 57-4 90 41 25:0419-90 | 11-70) 27-38 
Hargeisa_ ...| 20-67! 84:8 | 57-0 96 33 17-07:12-45 | 14-58) 31-91 
Zeilah «| 8:83 95-5 | 75-6 114 65 1-81] 3-08 | 8-42) 10-81 
Buramo _...| 22-55! 71-7 | 57-9 85 38 16-42!15-99 | 19-79) 27-79 
Erigavo...| 12-84, 77-4 | 50-2 87 | 31 11-90,10-50 | 15-29} 18-34 
Currency. 


The monetary unit is the Government of India rupee. Rupees 
are leval tender for the payment of any amount and Government 
of India subsidiary coinage is legal tender for the payment of sums 
not in excess of five rupees. India Government currency notes are 
in circulation. The rupee remained throughout the year at a slight 
discount as compared with the India Government stabilized rate of 
1s. 6d. 

Weights and Measures. 

The Imperial standard of weights and measures is in force. The 
Indian and Somali traders also use certain of the weights and 
measures in force in British India. 
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Language. 
The language is Somali, but the natives are capable linguists, 
and English, Arabic, and Hindustani are spoken in the coastal 
towns. 


I.—GENERAL. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor and in his 
absence by the Secretary to the Government. There is no Executive 
or Legislative Council. The powers of the Governor are defined in 
the Somaliland Order in Council, 1929, which consolidated all pre- 
vious Orders in Council, omitting matters which had become irrele- 
vant or out of date. 


Departments of Government. 


The Departments of Government whose headquarters are at 
Berbera are those dealing with Finance, Police and Prisons, Medical 
Services, Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, and Public Works. The 
headquarters of the Veterinary Department are at Burao, and those 
of the Geological and Agricultural Department are at Hargeisa, 
where they are nearer the centre of their respective activities. 


Military Garrison. 

The Military Garrison of the Protectorate consists of the Somali- 
land Camel Corps, King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at 
Burao and a detachment at Hargeisa. 

Two aeroplanes of the Aden Squadron, Royal Air Force, are 
stationed in Somaliland. Aerodromes are maintained at Berbera, 
Sheikh, Burao, Hargeisa, Buramo, Zeilah, and Erigavo; and land- 
ing grounds at Baran, Aik, Halin, and Las Anod. 


District Administration. 


For administrative purposes the Protectorate has been divided 
into five districts each of which is in the charge of a Commis- 
sioner. The five districts are :— 

Berbera, Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, and Zeilah. 


Royal Visit. 

After attending the coronation of the Emperor of Ethiopia at 
Addis Ababa, His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., 
arrived at Berbera on the 4th December in H.M.S. ‘‘ Dahlia.”’ 
A shir (baraza) was held at Berbera, at which the leading Somali 
akils were presented to His Royal Highness, who also received a 
number of petitions from certain of the akils. The Indian mer- 
chants of Berbera presented His Royal Highness with a loyal 
address and a silver casket. Proceeding to his shooting camp near 
Hargeisa via Burao, where he saw the Camel Corps at work, His 
Royal Highness had a very successful shoot and embarked at Berbera 
on the 16th December. 
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Political Situation. 


For the third successive year the country was blessed with an 
exceptionally good rainfall, with the result that grazing was plenti- 
ful and stock continued to thrive. 

For the greater part of the year the natives in the east of the 
Protectorate were pre-occupied with the activities of the Boundary 
and Claims Commissions, and by the end of March several hundred 
representatives of various tribes had assembled on the Italian 
border. The unrest which had been manifest during the last few 
years, owing to the closing of their grazing grounds in Italian 
territory, gave way to a feeling of confidence that their ancient 
rights would be restored, and an unwonted tranquility reigned on 
the frontier. 

The Ain valley was the scene of some unrest. Here a brutal 
murder was committed with the object of intimidating a certain 
section which had an interest in assisting the Government to pursue 
a course of justice. Punitive action was successfully undertaken 
by a Company of the Camel Corps. 

Previous to this murder there had been an affray between three 
Ishaak sections and two Dolbahanta sections at the wells at Wada- 
mago, resulting in three fatal and several minor casualties. The 
punitive action mentioned above inculcated a laudable desire to 
make peace, and the Government order consequent upon the affray, 
which was not promulgated till after the successful Camel Corps 
action, was obeyed with unusual alacrity. 

A religious dispute between the protagonists of two different sects, 
which jeopardized the peace, was resolved by the deportation from 
the Ain area of half a dozen leading mullahs. 

In the west of Burao district several cases of homicide within 
the Habr Yunis, rer Ainashie tribe, the killing of a policeman 
by a section of the same tribe, and the persistent theft of telegraph 
wire, are the only serious items which have embarrassed the ad- 
ministration. 

In the Frigavo district four particularly cold-blooded murders 
of women occurred between October, 1929, and December, 1930. 
These, however, had no political significance, and generally speak- 
ing the attitude of the tribes may he considered satisfactory. 


Abyssinia. 


In November His Excellency Sir Harold Kittermaster attended 
the coronation at Addis Ababa of the Emperor of Ethiopia. While 
there, opportunity was taken to discuss with the British Minister 
and the Abyssinian authorities various matters concerning British 
Somaliland and Abyssinia. 

A serious raid was carried out about the middle of the year by 
the Abyssinian Ogaden against the British Ishaak Somalis, a 
large quantity of stock being captured. It proved impracticable to 
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arrange a meeting in order to investigate and settle this and 
similar claims, owing to the departure of the chief Abyssinian 
officials to Addis Ababa for the coronation. 

Uncertainty as to the boundary on the Western frontier has 
led to several minor incidents. Towards the end of August our 
Police held up an Abyssinian tax-collecting party which had crossed 
into British territory, with the stock they had collected by way of 
tax. While the British officer and the Abyssinian in charge of 
the tax-collecting party were discussing matters, some of the 
Abyssinians moved off with the stock and fired on the police patrol 
who were trying to prevent their leaving. For a few minutes firing 
became genera]. Two, possibly four, Abyssinians were killed, but 
no casualties were sustained by the Police. 

The frontier situation cannot be satisfactory until the boundary 
has been defined, and a settlement reached regarding the status 
of the Esa and Gadabursi tribes. 


Anglo-Italian Boundary. 


Towards the end of the year the British-Italian Boundary Com- 
mission completed their work in the field of marking the boundary 
line between British Somaliland and Italian Somaliland. Certain 
outstanding questions remain for discussion and decision by the 
respective home Governments. 

The joint sub-commission, which was charged with the work of 
investigating claims between British and Italian tribes, also brought 
their difficult task to a conclusion. 

For work in connection with the respective commissions, Major 
J. H. Stafford, M.C., R.E., was awarded the O.B.E. (Military 
Division), and Major B. H. Horsley, D.S.0., M.C., the O.B.E. 
(Civil Division). 

Drought. 


It is to be hoped that this ominous heading will not find a place 
in future reports. In May, owing to the excellence of the Spring 
rains and the abundance of milk in the villages, it was found 
possible to close the famine relief camp at Bulhar. 

Travelling through the country at present, with numerous flocks 
of sheep relieving the colour of the hills, it is difficult to believe 
that three years ago it was possible to travel a hundred miles, 
through a depressing odour of decaying animal flesh that would 
make stock yards smell sweet by comparison, with only an 
occasional] fleck of white to represent the sheep wealth of the 
country. This industry, if it can be so called, has proved sur- 
prisingly resilient, and although the normal has not yet been 
reached, there is reason to hope that the recovery will be complete 
within the next two years provided there are no further abnormal 
conditions to impede progress. 
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II.—FINANCE. 


Although the effect of the prolonged drought of 1927-28 was 
still being felt and manifested itself in the restricted purchasing 
power of the natives, the year witnessed a wonderful recovery of 
the stock position. Rain was plentiful, and sheep, goats, cattle, 
and camels all increased to a surprising extent. It is anticipated 
that if the skin markets in Europe and America recover from the 
present slump the ensuing year’s revenue will approach normal. 


Revenue. 

The revenue of the Protectorate for the year amounted to 
Rs.14,04,053 (£105,304), showing a decrease of Rs.6,361 (£477) 
as compared with the collections of the previous year. The 
principal sources of revenue were as follow :— 

Customs, Rs.9,77,200 (£73,290), a decrease of Rs.83,832 
(£6,287). 

Licences, Excise, etc., Rs.1,76,064 (£13,205), an increase 
of Rs. 13,382 (£1,004). 

Fees of Court, etc., Rs.98,312 (£7,373), a decrease of 
Rs.1,325 (£100). 

Posts and Telegraphs, Rs.21,691 (£1,627), a decrease of 
Rs.2,751 (£206). 

Revenue from Government Property, Rs.10,323 (£774); 
an increase of Rs.4,230 (£317). 

The revenue decrease of £6,287 under Customs is explained in 
the previous paragraph: apart from this, collections were very 
satisfactory. : 

The revenue of the Protectorate for the last five years is as 
follows :— 


£ 
1926-1927, April to March ... 90,569 Re.1=Shillings 1s. 4d. 
1927 ot. cee ves .. 124.452 
1928 wield tea a « 157,487 Bae 
19299... 108.781 f Re-1=Shillings 1s. 6d. 
1930 ce os ai ..- 105,304 
Public Debt. 


The net sum due by the Protectorate to the Imperial Treasury 
on 31st December, 1930, was £169,000. This sum represents the 
total of loans-in-aid of civil expenditure for the period 1921/1930. 
The loan-in-aid received in 1930 was £35,000. The total of loans- 
in-aid is subject to repayment with interest as and when the 
finances of the Protectorate permit. No repayment has yet been 
made. 

In addition to the loan-in-aid the Protectorate is in receipt of an 
annual free grant-in-aid of actual military expenditure. The grant 
paid in 1930 was £50,000. The total sum granted since 1st April, 
1921, is £530,000. 
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Expenditure. 


The total expenditure for the year was Rs.26,53,690 (£199,027) 
as compared with a total of Rs.27,60,890 (£207,067) for 1929. 

Of the year’s expenditure some £4,168 was expended in the early 
part of the year on direct famine relief and £6,449 of the total 
represents amounts disbursed on works under the Colonial Develop- 
ment Act. The latter sum is repayable. 

The expenditure of the Protectorate for the last five years was 
as follows :— 


Civil. Military. Total. 
£ £ £ 
1926-27, April to March 100,175 48,950 149,125 
1927 a Bo 116,617 54,490 171,107 
1928 ... as is 135,003 63,625 198,628 
1929 ... obs es 152,614 54,453 207,067 
1930. ... 3 ae 144,444 54,583 199,027 


Financial Position on 81st December, 1930. 
The abstract of revenue and expenditure is as follows :— 











£ 
Surplus on Ist January, 1930... tee w 84,365 
Revenue :— 
£ 
Civil ... ee na Gat .. 104,652 
Military nn ae bs: ao 652 105,304 
Loan/Grant paid over during the year ... .. 85,000 
£224,669 
£ 
Expenditure :— 
£ 
Civil Sei te oe w. 144,444 
Military... ae hes .. 54,583 199,027 
Surplus at 31st December, 1930 sas w= 25,642 
£224 669 





Banking. 


There are no banks established in the Protectorate, but a branch 
of the commercial firm of Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, 
Bombay, accepts deposits from private individuals. cashes cheques 
drawn on them, and arranges the transfer of funds to the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere through a branch of the firm at Aden. 

There are no banking laws in force. 
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Under the authority of the Savings Bank Ordinance, 1930, a 
Government Savings Bank was opened in the Treasury, Berbera, 
on 5th June, 1930. Interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum 
was paid on deposits in 1930. The total of balances due to 
depositors at 31st December, 1930, was Rs.13,560 (£1,017). A loss 
of Rs.486 (£33) appeared on the seven months’ working; this was 
due to the initial purchases of passbooks, stationery, etc. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


The past year has been exceptional. Not only was the rainfall 
well above normal, but the rains began in January, nearly four 
months before the usual time, and continued, with few prolonged 
dry periods, until November. As a result there was an increase in 
the number of crops compared with the last three years, the crops 
themselves have on the whole been uniformly good, grass has been 
plentiful, especially in the grazing areas of the western part of the 
country, and the stock has been in good condition throughout the 
year. 

Maize, a yellow drought-resisting Abyssinian variety, has been 
cultivated on a much larger scale than formerly, many plot-holders 
growing it over at least a quarter of their holding and a few grow- 
ing it wholly in place of sorghum. In some instances, excellent 
crops of the grain were obtained, but the poor quality of some of 
the hillside soil and the shallow ploughing caused, here and there, 
stunting or drying off of the crops. 

Specially worthy of mention is the start made during the year 
in the cultivation of gram. Propaganda through headmen, and by 
demonstration, with the object of bringing about the cultivation 
of a legume in addition to or in place of sorghum and maize has 
been carried on quietly for three years. Gram has been specially 
mentioned as worthy of trial from the native point of view, as a 
local market could be made for it, and it would always be of con- 
siderable value in stock nutrition. During the past season, several 
plot-holders on the better class soils have successfully grown @ 
small crop, and applications have been made for seed for the in- 
coming year. 

If this innovation becomes established, it will have a far-reaching 
effect on native agriculture. Amongst other improvements, it will 
promote soil fertility, will lead to a desire for better tillage and 
cultivation, will render possible a rotation of crops, make easier 
the introduction of a few other desirable plants, and broaden the 
native view of the meaning and scope of agriculture. 

The frequency with which requests are made for the hire of the 
Government ploughing outfit is evidence that a certain number of 
native garden-owners are convinced of the advantages of the modern 
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plough over the native one, and there is reason to believe that if a 
plough, as good as the previous one introduced but somewhat 
cheaper, could be obtained, very little propaganda would be required 
to distribute it in considerable numbers. An implement of the 
type required is already in view. 


In the main experimental plot, trials were made of several 
imported varieties of plant seeds and a fair proportion of these were 
successfully grown in spite of the fact that half the year’s rain had 
fallen before ploughing. Potato trials were especially successful. 
In the orchard plot, some excellent crops were obtained. 


Locust visitations have been much less numerous than in the 
two preceding years. In the western districts, the damage done 
to crops has been almost negligible. In the east and south-east of 
the Protectorate several large swarms and occasional large bands of 
hoppers were reported, but the damage done to vegetation and 
grazing areas was not noticeably large. From the persistence, 
however, of these swarms and the regular appearance of large 
bands of hoppers, it would seem that a permanent breeding ground 
exists in the south-eastern district. 


An important part of the work of the year has been the marking- 
out, posting, classification, and surveying of the agricultural areas 
of the Hargeisa district, and the preparation of a map on a fairly 
large scale which will show the position of all the areas with 
reference to each other and to the main roads, tracks, tugs, and 
prominent physical features. The objects that will be gained by 
this work are many. Amongst them are :—the arrest of shifting 
cultivation by the localization of the plot-owners in recognized 
areas; the arrest of indiscriminate cutting down of the savannah 
timber; the differentiation of agricultural and grazing areas; much 
easier supervision of the agricultural lands and native cultivation; 
and easier future differentiation of good and poor quality land. 
It is, in fact, a major step in the organization of native agriculture. 


Veterinary. 


During the year the country has been entirely free of rinderpest 
except for one small focus which was quickly and efficiently dealt 
with by double inoculation. The outbreak occurred in a herd which 
had contracted the disease in Abyssinia and come over the border 
into this country. 


Pleuro-pneumonia has been in existence during the whole year, 
but has been controlled in two quarantine camps. The outbreak 
of surra reported at the end of 1929 took on the form of an 
epidemic, spreading to animals in the Somaliland Camel Corps. 
Microscopic and mercuric chloride tests were made throughout the 
camels of the Camel Corps, and all reactors segregated and treated 
with naganol. Up to date the results have been very satisfactory. 
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During the last two months of the year native animals were being 
treated on payment, and results are such that the Somalis are 
beginning to welcome treatment for their animals. 


There have been no other epidemics of any importance. The 
general condition of the stock throughout the country is excellent, 
and the climatic conditions have been very good. The herds and 
flocks have now recovered from the effects of the famine and the 
outlook for animal husbandry is distinctly good. 


Fisheries. 


Although tropical fish of every variety, such as shark, great and 
small rays, baracuda and other sphyraenae, durab or wolf herring, 
dolphins, sea perches, sword fish, rock cod, different species of 
sardinella, tunny, mullets, horse mackerel, king fish, crawfish, and 
béche-de-mer (trepang) are abundant, yet the few natives engayed 
in the fishery industry use only a handline with a single hook for 
trolling and bottom fishing and a light casting net to obtain bait. 
There is no co-operation between them and they sail out in their 
canoes to the fishing grounds only when dire necessity compels 
them. If one is exceptionally successful and realizes a substantial 
profit, he ceases to labour for as many days as it would have taken 
him to accumulate this sum from his average daily earnings. 
Consequently, the local supply of edible fish vended in the towns is 
considerably less than the actual demand. A few passing shark- 
fishing dhows, manned by Arabs, Sudanese, and Dankalis, 
occasionally stop at the ports to net sharks in the harbour and in 
the deep sea. After completing the operation of salting the fins 
for the Chinese market and the flesh for the consumption of their 
countrymen, and extracting the “* seefa’’ or liver oil which is 
used for caulking native craft, they resume their voyage. 


Since foreign dhows have been excluded from fishing within the 
French and Italian territorial waters, a number of native smacks 
has been withdrawn from the mother-of-pearl and trochee shell 
fisheries. Within the limit to which the divers are now restricted, 
they cannot collect a sufficient quantity to realize a profit. Although 
the gamble of obtaining a valuable gem after opening thousands of 
mother-of-pearl shells always will be an incentive to engaye in the 
industry, yet it is from the sale of the empty shells that the divers 
derive their maintenance. 


Minerals. 


Owing to the amount of important agricultural work that it 
has been necessary to undertake during the remainder of the year, 
there have been no opportunities for the resumption of mineral 
survey or strictly geological work. While on leave in the early 
part of the year, the Director spent considerable time in col- 
laboration with a firm of consulting engineers preparing a report 
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on the geology, water supply possibilities, and local conditions of 
the Protectorate for the information of the Colonial Development 
Committee. 


The survey party of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company 
completed the investigation of their concession. According to their 
report to the Company, the prospects of profitable exploitation of 
oil in the Protectorate were, unfortunately, unfavourable. 


A water supply ‘party financed through the Government by a 
grant from the Colonial Development Fund began boring operations 
near Zeilah township towards the end of the year. 


The holder of the salt concession at Zeilah found himself forced 
to abandon the project, chiefly owing to the uncertainty regarding 
the Indian policy as to the import of salt, and consequent lack of 
financial support. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 
Sea Customs. 


The value of the Protectorate sea-borne trade during the year 
1930 was Rs.82,74,261 contrasted with Rs.94,60,480 in 1929. 
The following comparative table shows the value of the imports 
and exports excluding specie, during the last five years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Rs. Re. Rs, 
1926 eae ae an 44,59,650 36,88,710 81,48,360 
1927 See eae ore 57,21,663 48,89,120 106,10,783 
1928 es ee 2 82,651,443 75,268,270 157,77,713 
1929 Ss0 ae ahs 62,75,587 31,84,893 94,60,480 
1930 eek oe ax 49,27,166 33,47,095 82,74,261 
Imports. 


The import trade in 1930, excluding specie to the value of 
Rs.26,200, was distributed in the following proportions between the 
four Protectorate ports :— 





























Percentage. 
Amount. 
Ports. Rs. j 
1926 1927, 1928, 1929 1930. 
Berbera v. | 39,94,751 58-8 61-6 62-1 71-8 81-1 
Bulhar aces! 73,110 5-3 3-3 3-6 4:8 1:5 
Zeilah... tes 6,60,813 32-8 32-1 30-2 18-7 13-4 
Makhir Coast... 1,98,492 3-1 3-0 4-1 4:7 4-0 
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The following were the articles which principally contributed to 
the total value :— 


Country of 
Article. Origin. Unit. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
American America via Yds. 166,440 1,800 9,750 38,410 18,150 
Grey Aden. 
Sheeting. 
ChinaGrey China via ,, 32,300 6,300 — -— — 


Sheeting. Aden. 
JapanGrey Japan via, 2,466,010 3,151,960 2,161,230 1,546,265 2,720,773 
Sheeting. Aden. 





Indian India via 44 _— _ _ 52,500 — 
Grey Aden. ) 
Sheeting. 





European Manchester a 1,399,902 1,990,723 1,036,510 1,071,248 1,430,910 
White via Aden. 


Long Cloth. 
Dates Persian Gulf Cwt. 47,761 46,358 121,592 51,395 46,445 
via Aden. 
Rice India via Aden _,, 56,259 100,515 208,462 = 183,686 =—-:127,944 
Sugar ... Java, Mauritius 31,762 49,302 69,612 43,823 21,127 
and Trieste 
via Aden. 


The Japanese mills have attained absolute supremacy in the grey 

sheeting market, where they have sustituted their heavier and less 
durable cloth ‘‘ Japhan’’ for the American textile known as 
‘ Americani '’ throughout Africa. There was never much demand 
for the manufacture of the China and Indian mills and the shippers 
eventually realized that it was unprofitable to continue the im- 
portation. The quantity of 52,500 yards of the Indian product 
was an incidental shipment unloaded at Berbera last year to clear 
it from a port where it was unsaleable. Although Japan is 
strenuously endeavouring to obtain a hold on the white sheeting 
trade in these regions by the inducement to the wholesale dealers 
of a cheaper rate and long and easy credit yet the Manchester 
fabric still maintains the monopoly, the retention of which, how- 
ever, will depend on the difference between the present and the 
future prices. The decreased importations of sugar, dates, and 
rice were due to the restrictions on consignments imposed by 
merchants who held excessive stocks. 
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Exports. 


The export trade, excluding specie to the value of Rs.63,680, 
amounted to Rs.33,47,095 and was distributed in the following 
proportions between the four Protectorate ports :— 

















Percentage. 
Amount 
Ports. Rs. (Reena mae eta Peers 
1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 1930. 
Berbera .. | 24,10,192 56-0 54-9 57-9 61:3 72:0 
Bulhar... a 3,597 9-4 6-9 4-5 6-9 0-1 
Zeilah ... ahs 7,47,389 28-3 31-9 34°3 25-6 22-3 
Makhir Coast... 1,85,917 6-3 6-3 3-3 6-2 5-6 











The following were the main indigenous products shipped from 
the Protectorate :— 


Country of 
Article. destination. Unit. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Bullocks... AdenandSuez Nos. 1,008 1,340 877 563 2,102 
Sheep and A few to ,, 126,280 120,123 74,543 60,079 +~—=-76,127 
Goats. Mukalla and 
Suez but 
majority 
to Aden. 
Skins Europe, 5 1,066,702 1,754,548 3,773,940 981,428 810,131 
(sheep America 
and via Aden. 
goata) 
Hides... do. Cwt. 181 130 2,404 2,832 
Gums and Europe, ” 6,766 5,047 14,678 16,759 13,261 
Resins. India via 
Aden. 
Ghee... Aden see bs 3,693 4,939 1,168 1,059 5,745 


The trade in sheep and goat skins being entirely dependent on 
requisitions from America and Europe, the extent of the demand 
of the tanners and leather manufacturers in those countries controls 
the local business. It is only when a drought occurs that an 
appreciable number of hides is brought from the interior for ex- 
portation. As Aden is now the only market for livestock the 
Somalis rid themselves of their superabundant flocks by shipments 
greatly exceeding the demand and counterbalance the resultant 
cheapness by additional numbers to augment the small gain and 
obtain gradually an adequate profit. 
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Land Customs. 


ZBILAH. 
The statistics of the land customs station from 1926-1930 are— 


IMPORTS. 
Item. Unit. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930 
Millet (Sorghum) ... Cwt. ... 955 661 874 = 1 
Wheat we eis Yy5 eu _ 43 84 _- a 
Exports. 
Horses oe seit (NOBS 55 — - 15 6 3 
Camels ae Soca er eee = 18 138 207 198 
Donkeys tee eee Sy eee = _ 2 2 165 
Cattle... aie Teer As ate 827 934 759 1,654 1,807 
Sheep and Goats... we 4,905 7,421 7,675 6,341 9,853 
Salt... as v Cwt. ... 19,089 15,903 14,736 7,470 8,356 


Salt.—The condition of the salt industry is evident from the 
fluctuations which have occurred since 1926 :— 


Quantity Exported. 


Year. By land. By sea. Total. 
Cut. Cut. Cut. 
1926 ae ine ae 19,089 22,444 41,533 
1927 ree ee eae 15,903 31,432 47,335 
1928 ane dist 55 14,736 18,822 33,558 
1929 eee mee nt 7,470 64,528 61,998 
1930 oy tet Ba 8,356 12,282 20,638 


The gradual extension of the Jibuti Salt Works, the consequent 
ability of the Company to dispense with lesser supplies from 
extraneous sources to augment the output, and the preferential 
wagonaye rate conceded to the Company by the French Railway 
are circumstances tending towards exclusive control over the 
Abyssinian market. The eventual effect on Zeilah in its existing 
condition is the inevitable result which occurs when there is 
rivalry between a primitive industry carried on in a crude and 
haphazard manner by individual and ignorant natives and one 
inaugurated on modern and scientific methods by a European 
Company and conducted under the supervision of European 
experts. That the Ethiopian Government has granted the Company 
the monopoly of salt in Abyssinian territory is a stimulus to the 
earlier accomplishment of the scheme because the experience of 
the actual requirements of the country and of the most suitable 
distributing centres will be utilized when the monopoly ceases. 
Its immediate effects are the reduction by 33.4 per cent. of the 
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Zeilah output by land and sea and the withdrawal of a British 
Company which was being formed for the construction of modern 
salt works to equalize the competition with Jibuti in a country able 
to absorb the output from both sources. 


HarGEISA AND BuRaMmo. 


At Hargeisa duty amounting to Rs.205-11-0 was collected on 
1,028 akaras or bundles of Kat (Katha Edulis) imported from 
Abyssinia and at Buramo differential duty to the amount of Rs.19/- 
was paid on goods originally imported by sea. In 1929 the corres- 
ponding items were Rs.152/- (750 akaras) and Rs.470/-. 


Transit Trade. 


Customs duty at the rate of 1 per cent. ad valorem is levied on 
merchandise in transit between the Protectorate and Abyssinia. 
The value of goods thus imported and exported since 1926 was :— 


Rs. 
1926 ae we 2s te av at 9,00,783 
1927 ee — EZ fod fe ee 14,63,849 
1928 te oe oe ov oh a 13,89 665 
W929 es ene ou he ae as 10,78 879 
1930... ee wn ae ote “ae 15,71,792 


The following table shows the amount and value of the more 
important imports which in 1930 were re-exported in transit to 
Abyssinia :— 


Amount. Value. 

Rs. 
American grey sheeting ... 18,000 yds. 6,100 
Japan grey sheeting ... 1,704,600 yds. 4,40,120 
Europe white long cloth 293,400 yds. 1,30,230 
Rice se re at 4844 cwt. 5,660 
Sugar ce ie me 7,132 cwt. 85,584 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 


The following is a comparative table of the steam and motor 
vessels and country craft shipping which entered and cleared from 
the Protectorate ports during the last five years :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 
Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. 


Entered --- 604 39,920 666 51,682 740 87,065 909 85,498 510 59,327 
Cleared -- 511 40,870 651 50,861 722 85,936 926 85,125 604 60,091 
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Roads. 


No railways have been constructed in the Protectorate but there 
are 843 miles of motorable roads and tracks—divided into trunk 
roads and district roads, the former under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department and the latter maintained by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. These are suitable for general traffic and 
mechanical transport of medium weight. 


The arterial roads of the Protectorate are :— 
(1) Berbera—Sheikh—Burao—Ainabo—Adad—El Afweina 
—Erigavo—Baran. 
(2) Berbera—Hargeisa—Nabadid—Buramo. 
(3) Burao—Oadweina—Hargeisa. 
(4) Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier). 
(5) Zeilah—Arahales. 


The mileage of the various roads is as follows :— 


Miles 

Berbera—Dubar ides ae see eee 7 
Berbera—U pper Sheikh or, os sos ee 50 
Sheikh—Burao oh db ane a nee 38 
Burao—Ainabo ae ey ote 3 bes 8] 
Ainabo—Adad iS3 = oa. wee oe 52 
Adad—E] Afweina ... ao ta a cus 47 
El] Afweina—Erigavo fag oa ae ae 56 
Erigavo—Baran a he 23d Pes ee 108 
Berbera—Hargeisa_.... us aes a 110 
Hargeisa—Buramo via Nabadid Os 2m 76 
Nabadid—Tug Wajaleh (Abyssinian Frontier) a0 13 
Berbera—Bulhar oe ie Ba 43 
Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier) ans ps By 18 
Burao—Hargeisa ie Bet tee a 114 
Zeilah—Arahalas ; ae at a nee 30 
843 


The increase of traflic noticed during 1929 has been well main- 
tained between Berbera and Hargeisa and Berbera and Burao. 
There is little, if any, improvement in the introduction of British- 
made cars into the Protectorate by commercial firms. Out of 
50 licensed motor cars in use 27 are Chevrolets. 


The number of Government motor vehicles was as follows :— 


25-cwt. Morris Commercial... oe ne ah 5 
Morris Oxford (Governor’s car) é So ee, 1 
Ford Box cars (1 at Berbera, 1 Hargeisa) ats ae 2 


The total mileage of the motor transport was as under :— 
Morris Commercial Be me ree ae 48,352 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


The headquarters of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are 
at Berbera. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Department in respect of 
the last five years are as follows :— 


1930. 1929. 1928. 1927. 1926. 
(nine months) 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue fy 1,627 1,833 2,360 1,174 1,452 
Expenditure ... 8,889 8,519 8,281 6,191 7,447 


Until the end of 1886 there was no recognized Post Office in 
British Somaliland, and the acceptance and distribution of ordinary 
letters were carried out by the British Agents at Berbera, Bulhar, 
and Zeilah. On Ist January, 1887, the Director-General of the 
Post Office in India sanctioned the establishment of Post Offices 
at Berbera and Zeilah. The Indian Post Office Act, 1898, was 
applied to British Somaliland by an Order of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs dated 9th March, 1903, and the Protectorate 
Post Office was transferred from the Indian Administration and con- 
stituted under the above authority on the 1st June, 1903, the 
Protectorate becoming a member of the International Postal Union. 

The operations against the Dervishes in 1903 necessitated the 
establishment of a number of Field Post Offices, the mails being 
carried by runners and camel riders. This system was maintained 
till 1925 for the conveyance of mails between the administrative 
stations in the interior and, in the absence of railways and motor 
cars, proved generally a cheap, reliable, and comparatively speedy 
service. 

In 1925, a weekly motor car mail service was inaugurated, con- 
necting Berbera, Sheikh, Burao, and Hargeisa. Other places are 
still served by mail runners. 

Direct mails, which are exchanged weekly with London, Aden, 
and Bombay, are carried by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company's mail steamers, regular connections with 
which are made by local contract steamers between Aden and 
Berbera. Letters to and from the United Kingdom are delivered 
within from 12 to 14 days. 

The issue and payment of British postal orders was introduced 
in January, 1905, and during the same year arrangements were 
made with the British and Indian Post Offices for a direct exchange 
of money orders. In 1907, the cash on delivery and insurance of 
parcels, and the value payable and insurance of parcels, etc., 
services were introduced with Great Britain and India including 
Aden, and in the following year the insured letter service to Great 
Britain was commenced. The insured box service with Great 
Britain and certain other countries was introduced in 1926. The 
direct exchange of money orders with the Kenya and Uganda 
Administration, which had been introduced in 1910, was suspended 
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in 1921 on account of exchange difficulties. Money orders to and 
from the East African Dependencies are exchanged through the 
intermediary of the Aden Post Office. 


Telegraphs. 


The present telegraph administration is the result of evolution 
from and expansion and improvement of the military telegraphs 
used in connection with the operations of the Somaliland Field 
Force in 1903 and subsequently. The system has been improved 
and expanded with the addition of wireless telegraphy. 

A land telegraph line now connects Berbera with Sheikh and 
Burao, which are also served by telephone. 

Wireless stations (1} kilowatt) are now in operation at Berbera, 
Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, Buramo, and Zeilah. 


All stations are open to the public for inland and foreign tele- 
graph traffic. The charges are :— 


5 annas per word from any Protectorate station to Aden, 
plus 8 annas for twenty words and 4 annas for every additional 
ten words. 

2 annas per word to any station within the Protectorate. 

Rs.1-11-0* per word to the United Kingdom. 

- Rs.1-3-0* per word to India. 
In April, 1927, a wireless receiving apparatus for the reception 
of the British Official News Service transmitted from Rugby was 
installed and has given satisfaction. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 

There is no Judicial or Legal Department in the Protectorate. 
The Criminal Courts consist of the Protectorate Court, District 
Courts of the first class, and District Courts of the second class. 
The Governor and Secretary to the Government are the judges of 
the Protectorate Court. District Courts of the first class are held 
by Commissioners-in-charge of Districts and such other officers as 
the Governor may so empower. District Courts of the second class 
are held by those officers so empowered by the Governor. The 
District Courts are empowered by law to try all cases in which 
natives are parties except for sedition, treason or murder. Cases 
beyond the jurisdiction of the District Courts, or possessing features 
which make a trial by the Protectorate Court desirable, are com- 
mitted by the District Court for trial by the Protectorate Court. 
In cases where appeals lie from judgments of District Courts, the 
appeal is to the Protectorate Court of Appeal, which is the final 
Appellate Court in the Protectorate. 





* Half this rate is charged for deferred telegrams. 
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The law of the Protectorate is :— 

(a) Coded law, i.e., the Indian Penal Code as applied by the 
Somaliland Administration of Criminal Justice Ordinance 
(Chapter 4 of the Revised Kdition of the Laws), and local 
Ordinances. a 

(b) Tribal custom based on Mohammedan law. 

A much stricter legal control is now exercised. In past years, 
murder and homicide among the natives have been dealt with under 
tribal customs, but such crimes are now tried by the Criminal 
Courts. The infliction of the death penalty in particularly 
aggravated cases has not been without its effect upon native 
thought; and as the Somali realizes that the death penalty may 
follow conviction for murder, he will doubtless, as time goes on, 
modify his characteristic light-hearted outlook on the sanctity of 
human life. i 

In addition to Criminal and Civil cases under (a) tribal cases 
are investigated and judged by District Courts under a mixture of 
tribal custom, Mohammedan law and Indian law. This work 
forms the great bulk of the District Officers’ work as the Somali’s 
inherent love of litigation and refusal to accept any decision except 
from the highest court of appeal leads to much work of a trivial 
nature which, if neglected, may result in intertribal fighting. The 
Kadis deal with cases falling entirely under Mohammedan law and 
Courts of Akils or Elders have been set up to deal with the less 
important and contentious of tribal cases. 


Crime. 

Although there were seven convictions for murder recorded in 
1930, as against four in 1929, there was a marked decrease in all 
other branches of crime, save for a small increase in the number 
of miscellaneous minor offences. The number of convictions for 
offences against the person dropped from 198 in 1929 to 188 in 
1930, and offences against property from 492 to 184. The number 
of dia cases, i.e., inter-tribal killings settled according to tribal 
custom, was 27, an increase of fifteen over the figure for the 
previous year. This was only to be expected, bearing in mind the 
sustained good rains, and consequent amount of milk available 
for the fighting men, and the axiom referred to in last year’s report 
that the young Somali’s instinct, as soon as he is well fed, is to 
raid someone, a pastime liable, naturally, to result in a little blood- 
letting. 

The printing of the Revised Laws was finished at the end of the 
year, and the volumes will be available early in 1931. 


Police. 


The Somaliland Civil Police are constituted under ‘‘ The 
Somaliland Civil Police Ordinance ’’ (Chapter 22 of the Revised 
Edition of the Laws). 
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The Force is under the control of the Governor and has an 
establishment of five European Officers and some 550 other ranks. 


Training is carried out at headquarters in Berbera, and a 
musketry course is fired there by all available men. Rank and 
file in stations other than Berbera are under charge of Com- 
missioners-in-charge of Districts. Reliefs are effected as often as 
possible from Berbera in order that relieved men can receive 
training. 








Garrison duties are carried out by the force at Berbera, Erigavo, 
Zeilah, and Buramo. 


The police are liable to serve as a military foree when called 
upon by the Governor to discharge military duties. 


Prisons. 


The established prisons in the Protectorate during 1930 were 
as follows :— 
The Central Prison in Berbera, 
Five District Prisons at Zeilah, Burao, Hargeisa, Buramo, 
and Erigavo. 


The Central Prison accommodates all convicts sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment exceeding six months in addition to all prisoners 
convicted in the Berbera District. 


The District Prisons accommodate prisoners convicted within 
Districts who are sentenced to imprisonment for six months or less. 


In 1930 the Commandant of Police was appointed Director of 
Prisons with powers of inspection of all prisons in the Protectorate, 
and further with power to appoint a Kuropean olflicer, subject to 
the approval of the Governor, to be in responsible charge of the 
Berbera Drison for the purpose of carrying out the regulations made 
under the Prison Discipline Ordinance, 1918. The administration 
of District Prisons remained in the hands of Commissioners-in- 
Charge of Districts. 


As Berbera Prison is the Central Prison for the whole of the 
Protectorate the accommodation and general routine there are more 
elaborate than in District Prisons. The Central Prison occupies 
an area of some 6,700 square yards, the whole being surrounded 
by a stone wall from 11 to 17 feet high. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for male, female, and juvenile convicts. In addition to the 
usual wards and cells, the prison is equipped with a dispensary, two 
sick wards capable of accommodating four lving-in cases, a work- 
shop, and the usual offices. The prison is lighted by electricity. 


With the completion of the lunatic asylum early in 1930, lunatics 
were transferred to the Medical Department. 
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Committals to the Central Prison during 1930, as compared with 
the two preceding years, were as follows :— 


For want of bail For penal 
Year. or for debt. imprisonment. 
1930 ... ae Lae ae 12 178 
1929 ... i6 ae ts 7 282 
1928 ... os aa ae 10 241 


The bulk of the labour provided by the prisoners is unskilled, 
and is used on work of public utility such as road making, quarry- 
ing stones, watering trees in Government grounds, etc. 

A certain amount of skilled labour is carried out in the Central 

* Prison where long-sentence prisoners are taught to manufacture 
and repair articles of use to other departments.. The manufac- 
ture of cane furniture for the Public Works Department is the main 
industry. 

The trade classes for carpenters and masons instituted in 1928 
still continue to be most successful and the numbers attending these 
classes have been increased. The instructors are skilled artisans 
employed by the Public Works Department. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


A general building programme was carried out at all the more 
important stations in the Protectorate. 

The most important works completed during the year were the 
Lunatic Asylum at Berbera, and the new 6” water main from 
Dubar to Berbera. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The medical staff of the Protectorate consists of the Principal 
Medical Officer, six medical officers, one wardmaster, one labora- 
tory assistant, three assistant surgeons, five sub-assistant surgeons, 
and subordinate staff. Well equipped hospitals are established at 
Berbera, Burao, Hargeisa, Mrigavo, and Buramo, and smaller ones 
at Zeilah and Sheikh, and a dispensary at Bulhar. Thanks to good 
rains and grazing during the first few months of the year and the 
resulting improved condition of the stock and the people generally, 
it was found possible to disband the Relief Camp for destitutes at 
Bulhar, and deficiency diseases, e.g., beri-beri and scurvy have 
greatly diminished. The Lunatic Asylum at Berbera has been 
completed and in operation since May—there have been 21 admis- 
sions, 10 cases having been transferred from the Central Prison 
where they had been previously housed. A new building con- 
sisting of two large wards has been added to the leper settlement 
and there is now ample accommodation for all the known lepers of 
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the Protectorate. At the hospitals 41,555 out-patients and 2,901 
in-patients were treated during 1930. Smallpox of a severe type 
continued and of 109 cases 55 died. Towards the end of the year 
it had practically disappeared except along the Abyssinian frontier 
from which country it had been re-introduced. Malaria was more 
prevalent than ever—of 1,916 cases investigated throughout the 
oe 657 were treated as in-patients in the hospitals with 11 
leaths. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


The Somalis in general are strenuously opposed to their children 
receiving any education other than that given by their own Moham- . 
medan priests, which consists chiefly of the recitation of passages 
from the Koran. There is a small Government elementary school 
in Berbera attended by Somali, Arab, and Indian children. The 
average number of pupils during the year was 76. Good reports 
continue to be received regarding the six Somali boys referred to 
in the previous report who were sent to the Gordon College, 
Khartoum. 


Arrangements were made for a further development of educa- 
tion on modest lines, based on the methods adopted in the Sudan. 
This took the form of Government assistance towards the pay- 
ment of teachers in the Koranic schools already in existence, and 
the purchase of equipment, on the sole condition that the boys 
shall be taught to read and write in Arabic and to understand simple 
arithmetic. The schools will be inspected early in 1931. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


All land in the Protectorate except in proclaimed townships 
may be said to be vested in the Somali tribe. Outside the townships 
no individual title to land is recognized (except in the case of a few 
small religious settlements) nor is any sectional title to any par- 
ticular area recognized as giving any particular section of the tribe 
an exclusive right to that area. It is the habit of certain sections 
always to graze in the same area and this in practice gives them 
a prescriptive title to that area, but theoretically and legally indi- 
viduals of other sections have the right to enter such areas and use 
the grazing as necessity dictates. In the western part of the Pro- 
tectorate, where large areas of ground are under cultivation, the 
tribal title has been restricted to the extent that the right of 
individual cultivators to the enjoyment of the area cultivated is 
recognized, but only so long as effective cultivation is continued. 


Government has taken powers to expropriate land for public 
purposes, on payment of compensation for damage done thereby to 
an individual or section. Land so expropriated becomes Crown 


Land. 
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The township areas are divided into two classes :— 
(a) Old established towns on the coast, such as Berbera and 
Zeilah ; and 
(b) Recently established towns in the interior. 


In class (a) freehold right to the land could presumably be estab- 
lished by the present owners. Actually, there are no valid deeds of 
ownership, and the provision of such deeds would entail such heavy 
work of investigation that the matter has been allowed to remain 
undefined. In practice, disputes as to ownership seldom arise. 

In class (b), Government has introduced legislation to give to 
individuals a valid title to ground. All townships are of such recent 
growth that, except in five small plots in Hargeisa, no claim to free- 
hold has been established, and leases or temporary occupation 
licences have been given to such of the present occupiers as wish 
to secure a legal title to their land. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


The Somali has proved himself to be an intelligent and willing 
worker if properly led. Government has usually been able to 
obtain labour at a reasonable cost, but hitherto there has been 
little or no chance of testing the Somali under private employ. 

The terms of contract between private employers and local 
labour are governed by a Master and Servant Ordinance, and an 
Employer’s Liability Ordinance. 

The export of unskilled labour from the Protectorate is governed 
by law and is subject to stringent conditions. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


H.M.S. Effingham, the flagship of the Fast Indies Squadron, 
was lying off Berbera from the 30th October till the 10th November, 
and again from the 12th till the 14th November. 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir Harold Kittermaster, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., proceeded on leave on the 16th December, on which date 
Major A. S. Lawrance, D.S.0., Secretary to the Government, 
assumed the administration of the Government. 

In October, after several days of heavy rain, the town of Zeilah 
was subjected to a series of some twelve earthquake shocks of 
varying degrees of severity, the final one being the severest, and 
lasting about twelve seconds. No buildings collapsed, but many 
walls were badly cracked. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Granta approved by tl ihe Secretary of State from asi 1926, A 
March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 

Agricultural Economics in ie Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 3 6d. (7d.). 

Tropical Agricultural Research in the Em gs me special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.. ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 

Geophysical Si ing. Report of a te of the Committee 

-Yof Civil Research. November 1927, (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 

The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oecnological Research. 
(E.M.B. 7.) Is. Od. (1s, 2d,). 

Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form, ara iy 22). 

3. la. 

Empire Grown Sisal and its importance :s0.‘the: Cordage ‘Manuf facturer. 
(ELD. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 

Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) A ; 1s. Od. (18. 2d.). 

Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B, 12.) —— 1s, Od. (1s. 2d.) 

Gra, it Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 
(E.M.B. 13.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.), 

Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
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CYPRUS. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Geography. 

The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean be- 
tween 34° 38’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude, and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ BE. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from 
east to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to 
south. A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average 
height of 2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an 
extensive group of mountains, culminating in Mount Troodos, 6,406 
feet above the sea, fills the south-western part of the island. Be- 
tween these ranges lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 

Mails from the United Kingdom reach Cyprus via Brindisi or 
Port Said, from which it is distant at the nearest point 240 miles. 
The crossing from Larnaca or Famagusta on the south-east coast 
to Beirut or Haifa is accomplished in a night, and the strait between 
the north coast and the southern shores of Asia Minor is at Kyrenia 
45 miles wide. Cyprus is connected by regular services with Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and France. 


Climate. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, except on the 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are 
numerous resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 
2,000 feet, such as Mount Troodos or Kantara, where the summer 
season, lasting from June to the end of September, can be passed 
in eminently healthy surroundings and without discomfort or in- 
convenience. On Troodos during the 1930 season the maximum 
shade temperature was 89° F. and the minimum 45° F. 

The maximum temperature at Nicosia for 1930 was 106° F. on 
the 8th and 9th August. The highest temperature during the last 
10 years was 110° F. recorded on the 11th July, 1927. The mini- 
mum screen temperature was 35° F. recorded on the 25th January, 
as against a minimum for the last 10 years of 28° F. on the 27th 
January, 1925. 

The rainfall for the whole island during the fast ten years has 
averaged 20.88 inches per annum. The mean rainfall for the year 
was 25.14 inches, as compared with 26.67 for 1929. 
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The highest rainfall for the year was 49.41 inches against 64.30 
inches in 1929 both recorded at Troodos Forest Station, and the 
lowest 14.14 inches recorded at Salamis near Famagusta against 
12.32 inches recorded at Morphou in 1929. 

An earthquake shock was felt at Paphos on the 9th May. Some 
damage to buildings occurred but no casualties were caused. 


History. 

Cyprus was a centre of Aegean civilization 2,000 years before 
the Christian era, and Phoenician and Greek colonies were estab- 
lished there at a very early date. It would appear indeed to have 
been colonized in the Mycenaean age, and probably was used as 
a base for those assaults by the Achaeans on the power of Egypt 
and of the Hittites, which took place in the century before the 
Trojan war. In the sixth century B.C. the island was conquered by 
Egypt, and later absorbed into the Persian Empire. Evagoras, a 
native-born king, succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising 
Cyprus to a position of independence, but on his death it again 
fell to the power of Persia, and in due course to Alexander the 
Great. At the division of Alexander’s empire, Cyprus passed to 
Egypt, until in 58 B.C. it became a Roman province, falling, on 
the division of the Roman Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine 
emperor. 

In A.D. 1184, the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenus, revolted 
and maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Coeur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, and in a 
sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the island. Richard 
sold it to Guy de Lusignan, the ‘‘ King of Jerusalem,’’ and the 
Lusignan dynasty ruled the island until A.D. 1489, although from 
1378 to 1464 the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a 
part of the kingdom. In 1489, Cyprus fell to the Republic of 
Venice, who held it until it was wrested from them by the Turks 
in 1571, in the Sultanate of Selim IT. 

In 1878, the island passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November, 
1914. The annexation has been formally recognized by Turkey 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified on the 6th 
August, 1924. 

In 1925, Letters Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status of 
a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony in 
place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, dated the 10th of March. 


Historical Remains. 
Cyprus is rich in archeological and antiquarian interest and has 
remains from the preclassical. classical, Lusignan, and Venetian 
eras. 
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Improvements were made in the vicinity of the former cathedral 
(now mosque) of St. Sophia in Nicosia. 

Excavations were made by a Swedish Expedition under Dr. 
Einar Gjerstad. 


Languages. 

The chief language of the country is a local dialect of Modern 
Greek, often very corrupt but retaining a number of archaisms and 
showing traces of the island’s history in the large proportion of 
words borrowed from French, Italian, and Turkish sources. 
Osmanli Turkish, somewhat archaic and (in the villages) free from 
Persian and Arabic forms, is spoken by the Moslems, who, how- 
ever, as a general rule are familiar with Greek. The new Turkish 
alphabet is rapidly coming into use and will become obligatory for 
all official purposes in 1932. The knowledge of English is rapidly 
becoming more widely diffused, and, save in the most remote 
villages, there is usually to be found someone who can speak and 
even read and write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by the 
more educated classes. 


Population. 

The population of Cyprus, as shown in the census return taken 
in 1921, was 310,709, and the estimated population at the end of 
1930 was about 353,273. Nationality in the Near East is some- 
what difficult of definition and is inseparably linked up with 
religion. Cyprus is a land of many creeds, and in differentiating 
sociologically between the varied elements of the population it is 
easiest to follow these natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants 
of the island are of the Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong 
to the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus. Of the remainder, some 
65.000, or approximately one-fifth of the population, are Moslems. 
There is also an Armenian community, which tends steadily to 
increase, and a distinct though not numerous Latin colony. In 
the census of 1921 1,350 Maronites were recorded. 


Currency. 
Paper :— 
£5 and £1 currency notes. The 10s. notes of the 1917 design 
are being gradually withdrawn from circulation. 
Gold :— 
£1. The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 


Silver :— 
45-piastre piece (special Jubilee issue in 1928). 
18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece (= 1 shilling. There are 20 shillings to the £). 
4}-piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 
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Copper :— 
Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter-piastre. 


Weights and Measures. 


Capacity. 
2 pints = 1 quart 
2% quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 
8 gallons = 1 kilé 
9 quarts = 1 kouza|\,. . 
16 Kouzas = 1 load } Liguia measure. 
Weight. 
400 drams = 1 oke 
1 oke = 2% Ib. 
1$ okes = 1 Cyprus litre 
5 okes = 1 stone 
44 okes = 1 kantar 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
Length. 
12 inches = 1 foot 
2 feet = 1 pic 
3 feet = 1 yard 
33 pics = 1 chain 
2,640 pics = 1 mile. 


Land Measure. 
1 donum = 60 pics — 40 yards square — 1,600 


square yards—14,400 square feet 


yer of an acre. 


1,936 donums = 1 square mile 


3-025 donums 


1 acre. 


I.—GENERAL. 


In October the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, M.P., visited the Colony on his return 
from Palestine and addressed the newly-elected members of the 


Legislative Council. 


He made a short tour through the island 


and inspected hospitals and other Government institutions. 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Sweden paid a visit to 
Cyprus in the autumn and inspected the excavations carried out 


by Swedish Archeologists. 
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His Majesty ex-King Hussein of the Hejaz, who had resided 
at Nicosia since his exile from Mecca, was taken ill in November 
and left for Amman, Trans-Jordania. 


IIl.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The totals of Revenue and Expenditure for the last five years 
are :— 


Share of 
Grant-in- Cyprus of 
Year. Revenue. Aid. Total. Expenditure. Turkish Total. 
Debt Charge. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1926... 629,266 50,000 679,266 655,227 92,800 748,027 
1927... 656,997 50,000 705,997 615,029 92,800 709,829 
1928... 713,753 92,800 806,553 679,980 92,800 772,780 
1929... 757,117 92,800 849,917 715,342, 92,800 808,142 
1930... 725,077 92,800 817,877 800,207 92,800 893,007 


A check occurred to the expansion in the revenue in which, 
though the second highest on record, a decrease of £32,040 was 
experienced. The budget had been framed to spend £35,602 from 
the accumulated surpluses but, as the result of the falling-off in 
revenue, there was a deficit on the year’s transactions of £75,130. 


The decrease in revenue is attrtbutable to Customs Import Duties 
£54,590, due to trade depression and decline in commodity prices; 
Harbour and Wharfage, etc., Dues £3,215, due to trade depression : 
Tobacco Duties £7,900, due to decreased consumption; Salt 
£4,250, due to decreased consumption; Defter Hakani £4,682, due 
to decreased sales of property; Irrigation Works £1,047, due to 
less cultivation consequent on floods; Royalties £8,881, due to 
curtailment of mining operations owing to depressed markets; 
Interest on Government Moneys £12,644, due to decrease in rate 
of interest, lower floating balances, and subvention to Note 
Security Fund. 

Additional taxation imposed for educational purposes and 
assimilated to the existing Verghi Kimat and animal taxes brought 
in £39,996; the abolition of the Rural Police Fund resulted in 
the transfer of the balance of £24,992 to revenue; while an altera- 
tion in the date of collecting Motor Licences resulted in an in- 
crease under this head of £4,983. None of these increases can 
properly be said to be increases in revenue. 


Increases in expenditure appear under Pensions, under Health 
and Agricultural Departments, due to their continued develop- 
ment; under Education Department, due to the taking over by the 
Government of expenditure previously met from education funds 
and increasing the salaries of school teachers; under Public Works 
Department, due to increased staff and abnormal flood damages, 
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and under Miscellaneous Services, due to increased expenditure 
on transport consequent on replacement of staff and minor additional 
services. 

The only material decreases in expenditure were under District 
Administration, where expenditure on Village Roads was curtailed 
owing to the need for economy, and under Judicial, owing to the 
transfer of Sheri Judges to the Evkaf Department. 

The balance of Assets over Liabilities on the 31st December, 
1930, exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £90,000 and the deprecia- 
tion account on investments of the Reserve Fund, amounted to 
£45,753 as against £116,751 on the 31st December, 1929. 

Currency Notes of £5, £1 and 10s. were in circulation throughout 
the year. The Cyprus Currency Notes Order in Council, 1928, 
came into force on the 16th January, 1930, and the validity of 
the Currency Note issue now no longer depends on the Provisional 
Powers Laws. 

The exchange of the superseded issue was proceeded with during 
the year and at the 81st December, 1930, of a total of £411,206 10s., 
nominally in circulation, only £12,160 10s. was of the 1917 design. 
The maximum value of Notes actually in circulation at any one 
time during 1930 was £411,206 10s., namely from 5th November 
to 31st December. 

The amount of the Public Debt, due in its entirety to the 
Imperial Treasury, was originally £314,000, £60,000 having been 
incurred on irrigation works and £254,000 in connection with 
Famagusta Harbour and the Railway. The irrigation loan is re- 
paid by yearly instalments of £2,400, which is applied in paying 
3 per cent. interest on the amount of the loan outstanding, the 
remainder going towards repayment of capital. At the end of 
the year the amount outstanding was approximately £34,442. The 
other loan is extinguished by equal repayments of capital, on the 
annuity system, at 3} per cent for 50 years. The amount out- 
standing at 31st December, 1930, was £126,890. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


The year under review was satisfactory on the whole so far 
as the production of cereals was concerned. The rainfall was 
favourable for extending the planting of cotton and other summer 
crops and climatic conditions were suitable for the harvest. 

There was a decrease in the production of wheat, barley, and 
oats. Cyprus wheat is of an excellent quality and is exported, 
mostly for seed purposes, to Greece and Turkey. 

The production of carobs was about double the average, but 
the demand was very poor and the value of exports fell. The 
olive crop was poor. 
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The production of cotton increased from 41,906 cwt. to 
56,166. 

The quantity of flax fibre produced was increased. Two Cypriot 
youths who received training in the various processes of flax pro- 
duction and utilization in Ulster and Belgium with the assistance 
of the Empire Marketing Board, returned to Cyprus in November 
and were employed in superintending the Government scutching 
mill, in experimental work, and in instruction in the fields. In 
order to avert the extinction of this nascent industry the Govern- 
ment was compelled to purchase the 1930 crop although the 1929 
crop had not yet been sold. 

There has been a great increase in recent years in the cultivation 
of tobacco. The production has risen from 6,493 okes in 1925 to 
299,425 okes in 1929 and 102,300 okes in 1930. During the last 
few years increased attention has been paid to the improvement of 
the quality of the leaf. The success of the measures taken by the 
department is reflected in the increased exports of tobacco. 

Nearly half a million hundredweights of potatoes were grown in 
1930. The majority were exported to Greece and Egypt. 

Other crops grown were onions, broad beans, vetches, cow peas, 
haricot beans, favetta, cumin seed, and various vegetables. 

Otto of Rose is produced in the neighbourhood of the monastery 
of Kykko in the hills and an increased amount was disposed of at 
@ good price in London. 

The citrus industry is rapidly extending. Much of the fruit was 
consumed locally or used for the manufacture of citric juice. The 
exports went principally to Greece and the United Kingdom. The 
oranges of Jaffa type produced at Lefka at the south-western end 
of the Mesaoria plain have been pronounced of a quality excelled 
by none. Demonstrational citrus groves were established at 
Famagusta and Lapithos. Two companies for the manufacture 
of citric juice were established at Famagusta. Pomegranates were 
exported, chiefly to Egypt. 

The Cyprus wine industry is well established, especially in the 
Limassol and Paphos districts, and Cyprus wines enjoyed a very 
high reputation at one time. Several varieties of ordinary red 
and white table wines are produced, and a wine called Commandaria 
is made from half-dried grapes and possesses a distinctive flavour. 

An experimental and demonstrational station for the cultivation 
of vines and distribution of grafts and cuttings of table varieties 
of grapes was established at Saitta in the Limassol district in 1929. 
Many new varieties of vine were introduced during 1930 and cuttings 
of successful types were distributed. 

The export of wine to the British Empire is regulated by a law 
passed in 1928 which aims at preventing the export of wines of an 
inferior quality which might prejudicially affect the trade. Export 
is allowed only under licence after examination by a Committee. 
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Figs, apples, pears, quinces, melons, and mosfila were also grown, 
chiefly for local consumption. Mosfila is a local variety of hawthorn 
from which an excellent jelly is prepared, which has found favour 
on the London market. Cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, and 
kaishas were grown and exported in small quantities. The kaisha 
is a variety of white apricot peculiar to Cyprus ard is suitable for 
bottling or canning. Preserved kaishas are a local delicacy. 


Almonds, hazelnuts, and walnuts are grown in large quantities. 
An excellent preserve is made locally of green walnuts. 


Agricultural Pests. 


A campaign was conducted against locusts (Dociostaurus 
Maroccanus), the system of purchasing locusts collected in hand 
nets being continued as in previous years, in some areas poisoned 
bran bait was, however, used. Campaigns were also carried out 
against hornets, the Codling moth, the Almond pest, the plant bug 
locally known as Vromousa, the Mediterranean fruit fly and other 
pests. Government orders for the control of the Carob fly, the 
Potato Tuber Moth and the Sirividhi of cereals were issued. 


Fumigation and spraying of citrus trees against scale insects 
were undertaken for growers on payment, and increased use was 
made of these services. 


A campaign against rats by means of poison was carried on 
throughout the year, a number of men being specially employed 
on this work, About £2,600 was expended on this service during 
the year. 


Irrigation. 


Six irrigation reservoirs are situated in the eastern Mesaoria 
and are under the supervision of an Irrigation Superintendent. 
Exceptionally heavy rains early in the year caused damage to the 
extent of £1,684 to two of these reservoirs. 


It is now generally accepted that Cyprus is by natural con- 
figuration unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on a 
large scale, and that the best method of conserving the water supply 
of the country is by afforestation. Encouragement is also afforded 
to the extension of irrigation by the sinking of chains of wells, and 
by the use of mechanical means to raise the surface subterranean 
water of which a sufficient quantity is available in most parts 
of the island. The gardens and orchards at Famagusta, from 
which port there is a considerable export trade in oranges, and 
fruit and vegetables in general, is an instructive example of the 
results that can be attained by the employment of air motors, but 
oil engines are steadily increasing in popularity. Borings for 
artesian supplies were carried out with considerable success in all 
areas. 
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Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


The work of the Agricultural Laboratory increased. Soils and 
fertilizers were analysed, seeds were tested, and various products 
submitted to examination. Lectures and demonstrations were 
given to the students of the Agricultural College. 

There are twelve nursery gardens maintained by the department 
which supply nursery stock and seeds to villagers at nominal 
charges. T'wo hundred and five demonstrational plots were main- 
tained. By reducing the number of these plots it has been possible 
to secure greater efficiency and economy. 

Research was undertaken into the distillation of oil of lavender, 
citrus, peppermint, origanum, and thyme, and the utilization of 
certain by-products of wine for tartaric acid. 

Experiments in the manufacture of pectin from citrus peel were 
also carried out. 

The Agricultural College at Nicosia can accommodate 28 students. 
There were nine vacancies during the year for which 80 candidates 
applied. Nine students received the college certificate on com- 
pletion of the course. Agricultural instruction was given by officers 
of the department in rural schools as opportunity offered. The 
children are instructed in elementary agriculture by means of 
school gardens. The number of these approved by the depart- 
ment increased from 196 in 1929 to 235 in 1930. 

Lectures and demonstrations were given in various villages by 
members of the technical staff. The publication in the three official 
languages of the quarterly Agricultural Journal and the monthly 
Agricultural Supplement to the Cyprus Gazette was continued. 


Veterinary Services. 


The expansion of the Veterinary Service in accordance with a 
scheme to extend over five years noted in previous reports was 
continued. An additional Veterinary Officer, a Veterinary In- 
spector and two Stock Inspectors were added to the staff during 
the year. 

Fifty-one outbreaks of anthrax were reported with a mortality 
of 1,022 animals. The latter figure is a decrease of 238 on 1929. 
These figures only represent those cases which have been brought 
to notice and do not necessarily show the actual incidence of the 
disease. It is estimated that the annual mortality of sheep and 
goats from anthrax varies from 5 to 25 per cent. in different parts 
of the island. The area in which vaccination is carried out is 
being slowly extended. Opposition to the vaccination has been 
much reduced and it is only on rare occasions that it is still neces- 
sary to resort to compulsion. In 1930, 316,014 animals were im- 
munized as compared with 205,754 in 1929. The Pasteur and 
South African Government single vaccines were employed. 

The whole cost was borne by the Government and amounted to 
only £4 8s. per 1,000 animals. 
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Only four outbreaks of black quarter came under notice as com- 
pared with six in 1929. This reduction is attributed to the use 
of black quarter filtrate which was commenced in 1928. 


Tuberculosis, which, was reported as eradicated in 1928, has 
not recurred. All dairy cattle are tuberculin-tested at frequent 
intervals. 

Increased attention was given to disease of poultry and active 
steps have been taken to control fowl cholera which is endemic. 

Greater confidence in the department and readiness to follow 
advice is now shown by villagers. 

Close inspection of dairies and cow-sheds was continued in and 
around the principal towns for the purposes of enforcing the Milk 
and Dairies Order of 1926 and there has been a considerable 
improvement in the hygienic standard in which milk and its pro- 
ducts reach the consumer. 

Reliable supplies of pure milk properly cooled are now delivered 
in sealed bottles in Nicosia and Kyrenia. 


Stock Breeding. 


At Athalassa, three miles from Nicosia, the Government 
possesses a large stock farm, which is under the supervision of a 
resident manager. At this farm stock is raised for sale throughout 
the country, and in addition thoroughbred stallions, donkeys, bulls, 
and boars stand for service at nominal fees. 


During the year the following services were effected by the stud 
animals :— 


mares, 638; donkeys, 522; cows, 862; sows, 1,251. 


Stud stables are maintained at Paphos, Larnaca, Ayios Theodoros, 
Vatili, Lefkonico, Yialousa, Famagusta, Polis, and Rizocarpasso. 


The total number of horses, mules, donkeys, camels, oxen, goats, 
sheep, and swine was estimated at 677,328 of which over 520,000 
were sheep and goats as against 649,496 the previous year. Sheep 
and goats under 1 year old and pigs under 3 months old are not 
counted for taxation purposes. The total value of this stock 
exceeds one and a-half million pounds. Animals are an important 
item of Cyprus exports and this trade showed substantial improve- 
ment in 1930. Cyprus mules, jennets, and donkeys are especially 
prized in the Near East on account of their powers of endurance 
and immunity from disease. 


Legislation came into force during the year requiring veterinary 
inspection of all animals prior to export. The Horse-Breeding 
Law, 1930, prohibits the use of any horse for horse-breeding or 
jennet-breeding without a licence from the Chief Veterinary Officer. 
160 horses were so licensed. 


= Ti i gm I Tas mS eee lantial nv tack aT 
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Sericulture. 


Cyprus is the second most important silk-producing country in 
the British Empire and the rearing of silk-worms has for years 
been an important local industry which received an additional 
impetus from the establishment in 1925 of the Cyprus Silk 
Filature at Yeroskipos near Paphos. 


Owing to adverse climatic conditions the number of cocoons 
produced was small; the figures for 1929 and 1930 were 183,289 
and 186,823 okes respectively. It is, however, gratifying to note 
an improvement of 20 per cent. in the production of cocoons per 
ounce of seed. This is attributed to the effect of the control which 
the Agricultural Department exercises over the industry. Egg- 
raising for reproduction purposes is permitted only by special licence 
to a limited number of persons and is subject to periodical in- 
spection. The rearing is done mostly by women and demonstra- 
tions of the correct methods have been given in girls’ schools. 

The price of cocoons was very low. Consequently many rearers 
preferred to reel their own silk rather than sell it to the Silk 
Filature, which was able to work for eight months only. Two 
sericultural inspectors sent to France and Italy for a special course 
of training in 1929 returned and gave instruction to rearers in 
silk-raising districts. 


Forestry. 


At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish Administration, when their value was not appreciated 
and the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually 
declined, and a visitor to the island in the seventies was horrified 
by the spectacle of desolation, which they presented. Since the 
British occupation in 1878 there has, however, been a considerable 
improvement and artificial reafforestation has been carried out, 
over 5,000 acres being planted or sown. In the late war the 
forests of Cyprus were of great service to the Allied armies in 
Egypt and Palestine, which they supplied with a large proportion 
of their needs in the way of timber and fuel, in all 100,0UU tons 
being sold. 

The total area of the delimited State forests, comprising practically 
all the forests and woodlands, is now estimated at 417,786.75 acres, 
or 18 per cent. of the island. During the year the enumeration 
of the forests was completed, showing a stock of 106,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber. Further progress was made with the topographical 
survey. 

The main forests of Troodos, Paphos, and Adelphi are confined 
to the highest mountain ranges in the south-western portion of 
the island. The forests of the northern range are less in extent 
and generally smaller trees are found in them. 
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The principal species of trees which grow naturally in the forests 
are the Corsican and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder, 
and cedar, and, set out in the plantations, acacia, eucalyptus, and 
pine. The forests supply the local needs for fuel and in part for 
timber, but as yet there is no surplus available for export. Their 
chief value is in the regulation of the water supply and improve- 
ment of the climate. 


An area of 310 acres of bare forest land was sown after being 
ploughed with a tractor and harrowed. The draining and re- 
afforestation of the Fresh Water Lake at Famagusta was continued. 
Irrigation continued in Salamis and two other plantations. In 
addition the Department kept up road-side trees over a distance 
of 74 miles. 179,187 forest tree seedlings, 19,641 of which were 
sold, were distributed to private individuals for forming plantations 
and shelter belts. 


During the year less damage was caused by fire. 74 fires 
occurred, one of which assumed serious proportions, and it is 
estimated that the fires burnt over an area of 685 acres destroying 
or damaging 32,800 trees of different kinds. 6 fires were caused 
by lightning but only single trees were burnt. Snowstorms occurred 
on Troodos causing many young trees to be damaged and bent 
down by the weight of the snow. 


The fire hazard in Cyprus is always very high, so that every 
means of rapid communication and protection are needed. Forest 
roads cover a distance of 116 miles, bridle and foot paths 731 miles 
and fire traces 221 miles. The Forest Department’s telephone 
system was further extended in the Paphos and other forests and 
now reaches a length of 163 miles. 


Two more Cypriots were sent to England for training in the 
Forest Apprentices School in the Forest of Dean. Those who have 
returned have shown that they have benefited by their training. 
Two other Cypriots are undergoing higher forestry training at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Oxford respectively. : 


Forest Revenue amounted to £12,364 compared with £13,330 
in the year 1929. The Expenditure was £40,607 compared with 
£39,043 in the year 1929. However, the other permitted usages 
in the forests are estimated to be worth over £70,000 per year. 


Of the 235,600 goats kept in the island 23,642 were permitted 
to graze in the forests. Apart from issuing more permits on pay- 
ment (until recently all were granted free of charge) grants of 
land are made on condition of the permit being rescinded and 
the goats sold to other people far away from the forests. At the 
instigation of the Forest Department, a better breed of goat from 
Malta was introduced. Apart from these, there are a considerable 
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number of Nubian goats in the island, which are usually tethered. 
By crossing the former with these or a local breed, the feeding and 
tethering of goats should become more general and tend to reduce 
grazing in the forests. 


Mining. 


Mining in 1930 suffered a temporary set-back to its previous 
upward progress, due to the general world crisis and depression 
in trade. The decreasing demand for mineral caused a general 
curtailment of all operations, but whilst labour and tonnage figures 
show a drop over those of the past two years they are still well in 
advance of those for 1927 and previous years. The application 
for Prospecting Permits was adversely affected by trade conditions, 
but the number of Permits in force at the end of the year (94) is 
considerably above the average of the past 5 years. 

Operations on the Pyrites Mines were curtailed towards the 
latter end of the year. From Skouriotissa the export of Pyrites 
was a little over 238,000 tons, this figure including 15,000 tons 
from Mavrovouni from which 23,000 tons of Pyrites were extracted. 
Both these Mines are controlled by the Cyprus Mines Corporation 
who during 1930 employed an average of 2,283 persons per day and 
distributed a sum of nearly £140,000 in wages alone to their 
Cypriot employees. During 1930 the Corporation expended an 
amount of over £70,000 on construction work on the Mines and 
on the Dressing Plant at Xero and Karavostassi. The extraction 
of Pyrites ore from Skouriotissa was only slightly below the 
standard it is hoped to maintain in future years. At Mavrovouni 
the ore discovered presents big Mining and Metallurgical problems, 
for the solving of which the Corporation propose to engage experts 
and add several test units to their existing dressing plant. 

The Cyprus Asbestos Company, affected to a very much greater 
extent by trade conditions, employed, during 1930, an average 
of 1,017 persons per day, paid a wage bill of about £70,000 to 
their Cypriot employees and exported an amount of 5,400 tons of 
Asbestos. The Company hold large stocks of Asbestos, ready 
for shipment, with marketing contracts more than covering such 
stocks and an average production for the next two years. 

The Cyprus Sulpbur and Copper Company have made excellent 
progress with their surface and underground work in the general 
scheme of open-casting the old Lymni Mine near Polis on the 
west coast. Ore extraction was commenced and amounted to 750 
tons, which is being laid on beds preparatory to heap leaching 
operations for the copper contents. 

Although the export figures of other minerals, Chrome Iron ore, 
Terra Umbra, and Gypsum, all show a decrease on those of last 
year, they are up to the average of the past 5 years. 
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Two large Companies, employed in systematic prospecting by 
drilling, have pursued their activities throughout the year, but 
whilst excellent progress has been made, results so far have not 
been encouraging. 


Whilst the Government endeavours to encourage mining ventures 
in every way, it takes every precaution to ensure that all prospecting 
claims are properly and seriously exploited and mining conducted on 
sound lines. For these purposes the Government Inspectors of 
Mines have carried out regular inspections and examinations of 
all areas on which work was being done. 


Sponge Fishing. 


The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are super- 
vised by the Comptroller of Customs and Excise, who is also the 
Government Inspector of Fisheries. 


The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry, and the fishing is mostly 
done by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly from 
Symi and Calymnos. 


Two licences were issued during 1930, of which one was for 
a machine boat, and one for a harpoon boat, as compared with 
a total of six licences issued in 1929. 


120 okes of a value of £250 were taken as against 1,400 okes 
valued at £3,000 in 1929. The decrease is to be attributed to over- 
fishing in 1927. 


During the year the report of Mr. L. R. Crawshay who visited 
the island in 1929 to report on the sponge fisheries was received. 
This report made it clear that the sponge beds had been seriously 
depleted by the constant use of machine boats. It was therefore 
decided not to issue licences for more than one machine boat in 
future. 


Other Industries. 


The Cyprus Tannery, established at Larnaca in 1928, was closed 
down owing to world trade depression. Small tanneries scattered 
over the island continued the production of lower grade leathers 
for local consumption. A model tannery is maintained by the 
Agricultural Department. 


The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are five tobacco factories in the Colony and Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 
tobacco employed has up to the present been imported chiefly from 
Greece. 
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The sumach industry received considerable attention during the 
year. Sumach is a shrub used for tanning and grows wild, princi- 
pally in the hilly parts of the island. Instruction in the most profit- 
able manner of its collection was given and experiments were made 
to ascertain the possibility of cultivating it. 9,636 cwt. valued 
at £6,424 were exported to the United Kingdom. 


Cotton manufactures of local design form an important minor 
industry of which the centre is Lefkara, in the Larnaca district. 
Here lace is manufactured of a design closely related to Venetian 
point lace and is sold in all parts of the world by itinerant lace- 
sellers. Silk fabrics are also manufactured locally and enjoy a 
small export trade. 


Soap to the value of £19,420 was manufactured and sold at 
Nicosia and Larnaca. 


Bricks were manufactured and exported to Egypt, Syria, and 
Turkey. There are a number of local potteries. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The trade depression which attacked the world in 1930 was felt 
less in Cyprus than in neighbouring countries. This was due in 
part to the coincidence of the inception of a loan scheme for the 
reconstruction of the roads. The total expenditure from loan 
funds during the year did not, however, exceed £50,000, which is 
not alone sufficient to account for the continued activity in the trade 
of the Colony. The price of carobs and several other commodities 
which are exported fell by over a-half and though the value of 
exports was much reduced, the quantities were slightly increased. 
The increase in the actual volume of trade is reflected in the 
increase of shipping. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports of merchandise during 1930 was 
£1,419,989, as against £1,983,833 for the year 1929, a decrease of 
£563,844, or 28.4 per cent. 

The following table shows the imports for each of the last 3 
years under the main heads of classification :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ 


Food, drink and tobacco... a3 «. 637,062 503,864 334,190 

Raw materials and articles mainly un- 232,257 260,300 217,925 
manufactured. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ... 1,068,902 1,218,213 866,368 

Miscellaneous and unclassified ... ae 2,221 1,456 1,506 


Totals +. £1,840,442  £1,983,833  £1,419,989 
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The following table shows whence imports were received :— 








Value. Percentage. 
£ 
United Kingdom and other parts 
of the British Empire ... .. 682,536 41.02 
Germany ... a ee $e4 87,615 6.17 
Italy es ee ne ee 80,696 5.68 
France eee, eee Loe ae 73,480 5.17 
Roumania ... ave aes id 72,575 5.11 
Greece a Bt ce cas 71,569 5.04 
United States of America = 65,124 4.59 
Czechoslovakia ae ce wt 57,472 4.05 
Egypt ie re = ee 50,953 3.59 
Belgium... We ee = 47,378 3.34 
Turkey ses oe Ms an 21,883 1.54 
Austria oe ee no ee 18,424 1.30 
Holland es 238 pit ae 18,130 1.28 
Other countries... os we 172,154 12.12 
Total ... £1,419,989 100.00 








The principal decreases were in wheat meal and flour, cotton 
yarn and thread, machinery and motor cars, chemical manure, 
sacks, woollen manufactures, agricultural implements, coffee, sugar, 
bean oil, and dressed leather. ‘There were small increases in 
asphalt, olive-oil, medicines, and wireless telephony receiving 
apparatus. 

The value of imports from the British Empire fell by £283,346 


and amounts to 41.02 per cent. of the total imports from all 
sources, as against 43.65 per cent. in 1929. 


The ‘‘ invisible '’ imports are estimated at £120,000 in the form 
of money remitted from Cyprus for education of children, invest- 
ment and payment of insurance premiums, and of money carried 
by persons leaving the island for short periods on holiday. 


Exports. 


The following table shows the values of the most important 
articles of export :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ 
1. Pyrites  ... ... 248,530 279 483 248,441 
2. Carobs ais ..- 236,506 171,264 116 ,920 
8. Asbestos ... «-. 231,692 292,271 116,092 
4. Potatoes ... .. 91,664 182,924 95 352 
5. Raisins ... sae TO BOL 67,148 73,138 
6. Wine om . 58,045 62,324 51,736 
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7. Oranges and 


Lemons .. 48,795 42,914 41,020 

8. Mules ae .. 21,263 36,990 40,521 

9. Cotton, raw w. 44,232 55,457 * 36,464 

10. Oxen ae «- 12,181 23,302 28,806 

11. Cumin seed .. 11,828 21,392 25 ,021 
12. Tobacco, unmanu- 

factured ... 10,310 18,677 23,629 


The following table shows the directions of exports during the 
year 1930 :— 








Value. Percentage. 
£ 

Egypt dee Pec ts ae 256,387 21.04 
United Kingdom ae 2% 234,838 19.27 
Italy me ae Ns Ae 215 291 17.67 
Greece Ao as as oe 128,658 10.56 
France ay ay eee we 90,358 7.42 
Germany ... 87,798 7.21 
Other parts of the British 2 Empire 56,028 4.60 
Holland)... 52,902 4.34 
Syria ye 27,169 2.23 
United States of America. ae 13,136 1.08 
Spain oe on 12,193 1.00 
Turkey... ee oe ss 8,521 0.70 
Other countries ... soe ae 35,042 2.88 

Totals ... ... £1,218,321 100.00 








The adverse balance of trade was reduced to £201,668 as against 
£348,087 in 1929. 


The excess of imports over exports is not considered to indicate 
that the Colony is overspending its income. ‘‘ Invisible '’ exports 
are estimated to amount to £325,000. It is calculated that £95,000 
was brought into the island by visitors and tourists, £80,000 ex- 
pended by mining companies from capital, and that remittances 
from emigrants amount to £30,000. The economic position at the 
end of the year may therefore be considered to have been favourable. 


The value of carobs exported continued to decrease and a con- 
siderable reduction in the export of all minerals, barley, potatoes, 
wool, silk, and wine was noted. There was an increase in exports 
of animals, beans and peas, raisins, and tobacco. 
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V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 


Five hundred and forty-seven steamships and seven hundred and 
forty-four sailing vessels, engaged in foreign trade, called at Cyprus 
ports, chiefly at Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol during the year, 
an increase of 20 and 22, respectively, as compared with the figures 
for 1929. A slight decrease is observable in the ships engaged in 
the coastal trade between the ports and anchorages of the island. 
The increase in tonnage of the steamers engaged in foreign trade 
that entered Cyprus ports amounted to 80,686 tons. 


The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties for small craft and open roadsteads; and any improvements 
of these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrangement and 
extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At Famagusta, 
however, the presence of natural advantages unrivalled in the 
eastern Mediterranean would permit of the expansion of the present 
harbour works to an almost unlimited extent; and a loan was 
approved for the reconstruction and development of this port. The 
existing harbour was well suited to the conditions obtaining twenty, 
and even ten, years ago when ships seeking admission rarely ex- 
ceeded 2,000 tons, but the ships of 4,000 and 5,000 tons which call 
at present expose themselves to risk when entering the harbour in 
foul weather and are manoeuvred with difficulty in the limited 
space within the breakwater. The present plan provides for the 
dredging and enlargement of the harbour so that it will be able to 
accommodate ships up to 8,000 or 9,000 tons. The Imperial 
Treasury has undertaken to contribute one quarter of the cost of the 
scheme up to £50,000. 

Consideration has also been accorded to an allied proposal, which 
is supported in many quarters, for the establishment at Famagusta 
of bonded warehouses with the object of capturing the traffic in 
transhipment cargo destined for various ports on the Syrian, Ana- 
tolian, and neighbouring coasts. Cyprus is undoubtedly well situ- 
ated for the purpose of furnishing an entrepét for trade of this 
nature ; and the fact that goods so landed in the island could remain 
under British control and jurisdiction until reconsigned against 
cash payments to their destinations presents an unique and solid 
advantage of which traders in the Levant are not likely to lose 
sight. 

There is a regular subsidized mail service between Cyprus, Egypt, 
Syria, and Cilicia. Under their five years’ contract with the 
Government, as from the Ist of January, 1926, the Khedivial 
Steamship Company undertook to maintain direct weekly sailings 
on the above itinerary. 

In addition to the Khedivial Steamship Company, which, as above 
mentioned, maintained a service of mail steamers, under contract 
with the Government, between Cyprus and Egypt, the Lloyd 
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Triestino Company maintained two fortnightly services of passenger 
steamers which visited Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol on 
itineraries including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Greece, and the Adriatic ports. Steamers of the Societa 
Italiana di Servizi Maritimi visited Cyprus at regular fortnightly 
intervals on an itinerary from Genoa visiting Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Cyprus, Smyrna, Constantinople, the Piraeus, Naples and 
Marseilles. Vessels of the Messageries Maritimes called at 
Larnaca on the same itinerary as the Servizi Maritimi in the re- 
verse direction with the omission of Genoa and addition of Rhodes. 
Cargo steamers of the Moss Line called at monthly intervals, while 
steamers of the Prince Line called fortnightly, plying with cargo 
from England, Egypt, and Syria to Cyprus. 

The Eastern Mediterranean Express Line maintained a frequent 
but irregular service direct from Marseilles and Piraeus to Cyprus 
returning to Piraeus and Marseilles via Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt. In the winter this itinerary is reversed. 

On the last day of the year the Lloyd Triestino Company com- 
menced a weekly express service from Trieste and Brindisi to 
Larnaca, Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. By this route the journey to 
London is performed in 5 days. 


Foreign Mails. 


The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom is 
5 days or one week. During the year, the Post Office received 
by the subsidized Khedivial Mail Steamers 8,548 inward mail- 
bags, a decrease of 109, and despatched 4,083 outward mail-bags, 
an increase of 448, compared with the figures for the previous year. 

Mails with Syria, Turkey, and Greece were exchanged by vessels 
of the Lloyd Triestino, Servizi Maritimi, Messageries Maritimes, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Express Companies at weekly, fort- 
nightly, and irregular intervals; 463 mails were despatched and 
756 received, a decrease of 60 and an increase of 39, respectively, 
us compared with 1929. 

Parcels destined for other countries show a decrease of 1,069 on 
the figures for 1929. The estimated value of merchandise exported 
by parcel post was £14,889, exactly the same as that for 1929. 
The principal articles so exported were, as previously, Lefkara 
lace and embroidery, cigarettes, and woollen, silk, cotton, and 
linen piece-goods. 

Parcels received from overseas totalled 25,588 or 3,051 less 
than in 1929 to a value of £73,623 as against £91,216. A decrease 
is to be recorded in the traffic handled under the cash-on-delivery 
system. 

Communication with abroad by wireless telegraphy has not yet 
been established. Mails were despatched by the experimental air 
service mentioned subsequently in this report. 
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Internal Posts. 


Motor mail services are run daily between the various towns 
of the island, and there are branch post sections to the villages. 
The estimated number of miles travelled in the conveyance of 
mails during the year is 580,000, an increase of 60,000 miles as 
compared with the previous year. 


Thirteen post offices, and three branch offices working during 
the summer months only, and 546 postal agencies, an increase of 
35 on the preceding year, were in operation during the year. 
Postal Order business was transacted at 21 offices. British Postal 
Orders are cashed and issued. 


The series of postage and revenue stamps now consists of 15 
denominations ranging from 3 piastre to £5. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted 
to £87,438, but of this sum £12,727 represents Customs duty 
brought to account by means of stamps. Sales to philatelists 
realized £84, a decrease of £1,913 on the figure for 1929 due to 
the withdrawal of the Jubilee Stamp issue on the 31st January, 
1929. 

The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 4,155,204, a decrease of 113,549 as compared with 1929; 
3,062,321 articles were posted in the island, a decrease of 144,013; 
the remainder were received from abroad. Correspondence for 
local delivery shows a decrease of 86,638 items, and that posted 
for abroad, including the United Kingdom, a decrease of 40,024. 
Parcels posted for delivery in Cyprus show a decrease of 793. 


Owing to the fact that all receipts from the sale of the com- 
bined postage and revenue stamps are credited under one head, 
it is not possible to give an actual figure of earnings; there is 
no doubt, however, that the Postal Department is worked at a 
profit. 

It is unfortunately necessary to record the loss of mail-bags on 
two different routes during the Legislative Council Elections. 
These are the first losses of their kind that have occurred during 
the 50 years that the Postal Department has been established. 
No registered or insured letters were lost. 


Telegraphs. 


The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a telegraph cable 
between Larnaca and Alexandria, and Larnaca and Haifa, and 
land telegraphs between the six principal towns of the island. 
During the summer season Platres and Mount Troodos and Pedoulas 
are connected with the system. The only Government telegraph 
is a line along the railway from Famagusta to Morphou and 
Evrykhou. 
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Seventy-two licences to instal and maintain wireless telegraphy 
receiving apparatus were issued under the provisions of the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Regulations, 1925. Such licences entitle the 
holders to instal and maintain apparatus for receiving messages 
only. The installation or maintenance of apparatus capable of 
transmitting messages is prohibited. 


Telephones. 


There are small telephone exchanges connecting the various 
government offices and the residences of certain officials at 
Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer season, 
Troodos, all of which are connected by trunk lines. Lines have 
been added connecting Famagusta with the Police stations at 
Rizokarpasso and three intermediate villages and also with the 
lighthouse at Cape Greco. The Forest Department maintained 
telephones in the principal forest areas for reporting outbreaks of 
fire and these lines are connected with the Government system 
where possible. There is now a complete telephone line from 
Troodos to the western end of the mountain range. There is a 
small private exchange which offers a telephone service in the town 
of Limassol, but this is not connected with the other systems in 
the island. 


Negotiations proceeded with Imperial and International Com- 
munications Limited for the installation of a public telephone 
system throughout the island and for the erection of a Wireless 
Telegraphy station. 


Railways. 


The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the port 
of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the island through 
Nicosia, the capital, and Morphou at the western end of the 
Mesaoria plain into the foot-hills of Mount Troodos at Evrykhou 
in the Solea valley. The total length of jline open to traffic is 
76 miles. 


An extension of the Government Railway, operated as a private 
line, runs from the Skouriotissa mines in the Solea valley below 
Evrykhou down to the sea at Karavostassi, south of Morphou, 
where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has constructed a pier for 
the shipment of ore; the length of this line is about five miles. 


The gross expenditure and the gross earnings of the railway 
for the year were £22,125 and £26,864, showing an increase of 
£480 and £786, respectively, on the figures for 1929. 

In spite of the universal decline in trade the Railway adminis 
tration was able to increase its custom by pureuing & progressive 
policy and showed a profit of £54 on the year’s working after 
meeting loan and all other charges. 
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The following table shows the passenger traffic for the last three 
years :— 


No. of Passengers. Receipts. 
£ 


1928 ... ve oe: oe .-- 108,080 6,454 
1929 ... a bin a «. 154,672 6,634 
1930 ... ax , ie ... 219,230 8,107 


Motor-bus services to connect with the trains at Nicosia and 
Famagusta were run by contractors. In December the Railway 
commenced to operate a Collection and Delivery service in Nicosia. 

50,175 tons of goods were carried during the year, an increase 
of 1,459 tons. Receipts fell by £775. Rail-borne imports decreased 
by 7,213 tons and the increase in total tonnage was obtained by 
short distance traffic and special traffic at low rates. 

No serious accidents occurred. Two bridges were damaged by 
floods, causing traffic to be held up for one day. 


Roads. 

In proportion to its population Cyprus is well supplied with roads. 
The main and secondary roads alone amount to 2.82 miles per 
thousand of population. If village roads are included, the pro- 
portion is 9.28 miles per thousand. 

About 1,000 miles of the roads are traversable by car. Of recent 
years there has been a great increase in motor traffic, with a corre- 
sponding increased wear of the roads. In 1930 there were 1,558 
motor cars and lorries licensed to use the roads as against 1,488 
in 1929. Of this number 1,025 were of Canadian manufacture, 
342 American, 89 Italian, and 93 manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. There were 298 motor bicycles, all of which were of 
British manufacture. 

Reconstruction of roads under a loan scheme was commenced in 
1930 and expenditure for that year totalled £42,450. In addition 
to this sum £36,400 was spent on maintenance of main roads. 

The main roads are of a minimum width of 16 feet between 
ditches. 

The village roads are maintained by the District Administration, 
chiefly with the aid of free labour supplied by the villages served. 
The sum of £7,000 was provided to assist in their upkeep from 
Government funds. 

Air. 


In March two aeroplanes from the Egyptian Command of the 
Royal Air Force visited Cyprus, landing near Nicosia and making 
several experimental flights in the island. They attracted the 
greatest interest amongst the local population. : 

In September and October four experimental flights between 
Alexandria, Haifa, and Famagusta were successfully carried out 
by Imperial Airways, Ltd. A regular service has not yet been 
established. 
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VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Criminal Returns. 


In 1930, 185 persons were tried by the Assize Court as against 
125 in 1929. Six persons were tried for murder and twelve for 
manslaughter, as against 5 and 5 in the previous year. There 
were four convictions for murder as against 1 in 1929. Summary 
convictions rose in number from 45,608 in 1929 to 50,524 in 
1930. In most of these cases a fine was imposed. 


Civil Proceedings. 


2,264 actions were brought in the District Courts, an increase of 
402 on the figures for 1929. The greater part of the total increase 
in litigation was due to an increase in actions on bonds and other 
money claims caused by prevailing bad markets for agricultural 
produce. 

Military Police. 

The strength of the Military Police at the end of the year was 
769, including officers. Of this number 273 were mounted. The 
Police are trained in Musketry and the use of Lewis Guns. In 
addition to the maintenance of public order, control of traffic, pro- 
vision of orderlies to Courts and Government Offices, and other 
normal police duties, the police provide the Fire Brigade, tele- 
phone operators, and passport control officers. There were 338 
Moslems and 431 Christians of whom 4 were British-born. 


Rural Police. 


The actual strength of the Rural Police on 31st December, 1930, 
was 816. All of these could read and write one or more languages. 
55 rural constables were enlisted during the year. 


The discipline and efficiency of the rural constables were satis- 
factory. They afforded valuable assistance to the Police in the 
prevention and detection of crime, to the Commissioners in report- 
ing offences against the Forest Laws, and to the Veterinary Ser- 
vice in reporting outbreaks of disease. They also carried out the 
sheep, goat, and pig counting under the supervision of the Military 
Police. 

Prisons. 


Discipline was well maintained. The sanitary condition of the 
prisons was satisfactory and the health of the prisoners good. Con- 
victs were employed on various kinds of industrial labour, including 
tailoring, bootmaking, carpentering, weaving, masonry, carpet- 
making, as well as on agricultural and reafforestation work. 


The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons 
was 556.76 as compared with 573.9 in 1929. 
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At Athalassa Reformatory for juvenile offenders the daily average 
number was 52.68. These juveniles were employed as in pre- 
vious years on general farm work in connection with the Athalassa 
farm and on various other kinds of work calculated to suit them 
for useful trades. Seventy-two per cent. of offenders are found to 
lead honest lives on their release from the reformatory. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure under this head amounted to some £171,000 
as compared with £116,000 in 1929. 

The year’s building programme included a new house for the 
Director of Agriculture, Venereal Disease Clinic at Paphos, Export 
Shed and Quay extension at Limassol, additional accommodation 
for Customs Offices at Famagusta, and additions and alterations 
to other Government Buildings. 

Schemes for the improvement of village water supplies were 
completed at 18 villages. Examinations were made and reports 
furnished on the water supplies of 51 villages. In every case water 
is conducted to the village in galvanized steel pipes leading from 
springs or chains of wells. The funds for these works are pro- 
vided half by the Government and half by the village or villages 
interested. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever, the climate 
is healthy and with proper precautions there should be no diffi- 
culty in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is 
free from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in 
the Near East. 

The birth-rate, death-rate, and infantile mortality figures for 1930 
were 31, 16, and 152 per thousand, respectively. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1929 were 30, 13, and 130. The increase in the 
death-rate is due to the prevalence of malaria owing to increased 
and unusual rains. 

There are two Government Hospitals and four State-aided 
Hospitals in the six district towns of the island. The Rural Dis- 
tricts are under the charge of Rural Medical Officers who render 
aid to Government Officers, Police, and poor people, free of charge. 

Venereal disease clinics have been established in the six district 
towns and there is a sanatorium for the treatment of cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis and a Mental Hospital. A small Leper Colony 
with a Hospital attached exists near Nicosia. 

The supervision of preventive measures comes under two authori- 
ties, the Government and the Municipal Corporations. The 
Government carries out an extensive scheme of anti-malarial work 
and helps to supervise and advise on this work in Municipal areas. 
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Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government Health Officers, 
and there is one large Quarantine Station near Larnaca, and a 
smaller one in Larnaca. 

Infant Welfare Centres exist in Nicosia and Larnaca. 

Courses of instruction are given to Midwives, Probationer Nurses, 
and Sanitary Inspectors. 

The cost of the Medical Services for 1930 was £62,424. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 
Primary Education. 


Education in Cyprus is not at present compulsory, and the 
management of the schools is left in the hands of the various 
religious communities which have their several governing bodies 
operating under the supervision of the Education Department. 
Considerable importance is attached to the benefits derived from 
education and a great interest is taken in the administration of the 
schools. The richer Cypriots contribute generously tb educa- 
tional needs, and many schools continue to be built both in towns 
and villages by such donations. 

The new Elementary Education Law which came into force on 
1st January, 1930, marked an important step in the extension of 
Government control of education. Previously the appointment 
of teachers was in the hands of the Boards of Education : before that 
it rested with village committees. Under the new law the appoint- 
ment and control of teachers for purposes of discipline, transfers, 
promotion, and salary is vested in the Governor: the Boards, 
however, retain important functions in the control of curriculum 
and text-books, the assessment of school taxes, and the approval of 
loans for school buildings. 


Schools in operation during the School Year 1929-30 were :— 
Schools. Increase. 


Greek-Christian  ... ae ine ne 701 5 
Moslem nee Ban oo tes m3 268 1 
Other religions... a ke eh 21 2 

Total ee vee os ap 990 8 


The provision of separate infant schools is growing rapidly. In 
the large villages there are separate infant classes in the elementary 
schools. 

The elementary school age is from 6 to 12 years, but a very large 
proportion of pupils, particularly girls, leave school after 3 or 4 
years. 49,586 pupils were enrolled this year (an increase of 516) 
out of an estimated school population of some 65,000, leaving about 
15,500 absentees. The wastage, caused by children leaving early, 
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accounts for the bulk of these, while about 4 out of every 5 absentees 
are girls. Most children attend school for a few years, and the 
opposition to leaving girls at school after the first few years, though 
still considerable (particularly among Moslems), is gradually dying, 
especially with the increase in the number of separate girls’ schools. 
There is a growing demand for compulsory education, and a bill 
providing for the gradual introduction of compulsion is now before 
the Legislative Council. 

There are small communities of Maronites (5 villages and a few in 
the towns) and Armenians (mostly in Nicosia and Larnaca), whose 
schools are well looked after by their respective committees and 
continue to make progress. There are 5 Latin (Roman Catholic) 
schools, under the management of various Orders, which to some 
extent combine elementary and secondary education. The Jews 
have schools in two small villages. 

Formerly salaries of teachers were paid out of Education Funds ; 
the proceeds of certain taxes, ear-marked for educational purposes, 
were paid into these, and Government contributed a sum of £59,000 
from general revenue as a grant-in-aid. Under the new law these 
taxes are no longer so ear-marked, and all salaries are paid by 
Government. School maintenance charges are assessed separately 
on each town or village. The costs of building schools are met 
by loans to each town or village from Education Funds or private 
sources, repayable over periods of 5 to 20 years by additions to the 
local assessments. About £15,250 was so raised during this year. 

The total cost of elementary education to the island during the 
School Year was £122,383. 

22 new school buildings were completed during the year, 14 
others begun, and 4 bought : 3 existing schools were enlarged. 


Secondary Education. 


Not more than about one-third of those who complete the Ele- 
mentary School course proceed to any higher education. Secondary 
schools are not under Government control, but are managed by 
local committees. They receive grants-in-aid for the teaching of 
English, for which purpose they are open to inspection by the 
Education Department. 

The only Moslem Secondary Schools are the Boys’ Lycée and 
the Victoria Girls’ School, in Nicosia, but there are intermediate 
(Rushdié) classes nominally attached to all elementary schools and 
actually flourishing in the towns and larger villages. The Lycée 
programme is based on the requirements of Stamboul University. 
During this year an attempt has been made to inaugurate an 
alternative ‘‘ Modern ’’ or commercial course in the top classes of 
the Lycée. The headmaster is English and one English assistant 
master has been recruited, particularly for the commercial side. 

There is a Greek-Christian Gymnasium, or high school, in each 
town except Larnaca, which has a flourishing Commercial Lyceum 
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as well as a Priests’ Training School. There are also High School 
classes attached to the schools of 5 large villages, and Practical 
or Commercial Schools at Platres (opened this year) and Pedoulas. 
There is no great demand for more facilities for secondary educa- 
tion as it is increasingly difficult for pupils leaving these schools 
to find suitable openings in Cyprus. The standard reached is not 
high, and there is no doubt that the immediate need is for im- 
provement rather than extension of these schools. 

The standard of English is improving : three English masters and 
a mistress are at present employed. 

Private secondary schools include the English School, Nicosia, 
conducted on the lines of an English grammar school, and the 
American Academies, attached to the Reformed Presbyterian Mis- 
sion—for boys at Larnaca, for girls at Larnaca (opened this year), 
and Nicosia. All these schools have boarding-houses ; the American 
Academy at Larnaca is the most progressive in the island. There 
is a private commercial school at Lemythou founded in 1912 by 
the late Mr. D. Mitsis, a native of the village, and two private 
girls’ schools at Limassol. 

Evening classes in the new Turkish alphabet have been held 
at a great many Moslem schools throughout the island; they are 
popular and well attended. 


University Education. 

There is no University in Cyprus. Students are prepared for 
the Universities of Stamboul or Athens at all secondary schools, 
though relatively few are able to proceed so far. A still smaller 
number go to French Universities, and a few study law and tech- 
nical subjects in England. 

A scheme of Government scholarship for Cypriots, tenable at 
English Universities and Colleges, was started this year. Two 
scholarships of £200 a year for 3 years were awarded in architecture 
and engineering. 

Training of Teachers. 


There is great need of an independent Teachers’ Training College. 
At present Moslem candidates receive some training at the Moslem 
Secondary Schools, and Greeks at the Pancyprian Training School 
attached to the Nicosia Gymnasium and at the Priests’ Training 
College, Larnaca. These schools receive a grant-in-aid for this 
purpose. : 

A scheme of agricultural training for schoolmasters was in- 
augurated this year. 117 candidate schoolmasters attended an agri- 
cultural course in Nicosia for 6 months: in September these were 
appointed to schools, and 192 schoolmasters sent to Nicosia for 
a year’s training. It is intended to repeat this process until all 
teachers young enough to profit by it have been through this course. 
Lectures on hygiene and voluntary English lessons have been added 
to it. 
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A course of lectures on hygiene for school teachers and others 
was held at Larnaca in the summer holidays by the Social Hygiene 
Council and was well attended. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in the island. Carpentry 
and bee-keeping are taught in a few elementary schools, and where- 
ever the country is suitable there are School Gardens in which 
the children learn gardening. It is hoped that the agricultural 
courses mentioned above will lead to the development of a ‘‘ rural 
bias ’’ in the country schools. In girls’ schools needlework is 
widely taught, and sericulture is encouraged by apparatus supplied 
on a large scale by the Agricultural Department. 

The Agricultural School maintained by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is described in another chapter of this report. Apprentices are 
taken by the Government Railway and in the workshops of the 
Public Works Department, as well as in the mines of Amiandos, 
Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni. Boot-making, tailoring, and carpet- 
making are taught in the Central Prison, Nicosia. 


Government Examinations. 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek, 
and the Civil Service Qualifying Examination were, as usual, held 
during the year. 575 candidates presented themselves for the ex- 
amination in English, of whom 356 were successful and were 
awarded certificates. The certificates awarded to the successful 
candidates are highly valued, not only by Government officials but 
also by those seeking employment elsewhere. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Land 
Law. Agricultural land in general (Arazi Mirié) is held by a title 
deed (Qochan), which is issued’ by the Land Registry Office, the 
real ownership remaining with the State. It can be alienated 
by sale, in which case a new title deed is issued and the trans- 
action registered by the Land Registry Office. It is transmissible 
by inheritance within certain specified degrees of relationship, but 
cannot be transmitted by will. If it becomes vacant by failure of 
heirs, it escheats to the State (Mahlul). 

Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees are 
known as Mulk (Arazi Memluke), and included in this category 
are building sites within or near a town or village. Immovable 
property held under this tenure belongs in full to the owner, is 
alienated and inherited like movable property, and the provisions 
of the land code do not apply to it. 
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The law in land is most complicated and land is divided into 
numerous classes. There are different laws governing the tenure 
and the transmission of each class, the laws of inheritance being 
different for Christians and Moslems. The amendment and simpli- 
fication of the Land Laws has been under consideration. 

Unowned or waste land is known as Hali (Arazi Mevat). This 
may, with the permission of the Government, and on payment of 
certain fees representing its equivalent value, be taken up and 
cultivated, the ownership, as in the case of Arazi Mirié, remaining 
with the State. Land left uncultivated for certain periods can be 
forfeited. 


The charges on land and other immovable property are: 
(i) Verghi Kimat = land tax, based on the assessed value of the 
property. The valuation of the immovable property in the Colony 
is approximately £15,635,000 and the land tax amounts to 2 per 
thousand of the assessed value; (ii) an education tax which in 
towns is double the land tax and in villages two-thirds of the land 
tax; (iii) a fee on mortgage and transfer by sale or on transmission. 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops, 
its means of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns and 
villages. They vary, therefore, from a few shillings to £30 or 
£40 a donum (3 acre), while land in the vicinity of towns, suitable 
for building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. The average 
size of a cultivated plot of land is 2 acres, and of the average 
holding 74 acres. An intending settler would, however, have 
difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable rate any considerable area 
of suitable land for development. 


During the year 514 acres of vacant land (Hali) were sold by 
Government for £857, the full estimated value being equivalent to 
an average price of £1 13. 3cp per acre, an increase of 49 per 
cent. on that for 1929. Eighty-six acres of waste land were sold 
by auction realising an average price of £2 3. 0. per acre, an 
increase of 88 per cent. 

Owing to depression of trade and the low prices obtained from 
every kind of land produce there has been a slight fall in the price 
of land. The number of forced sales consequent on the fore- 
closure of mortgages and for the satisfaction of debts was less by 
115 than in 1929. The prices realised were slightly lower than 
the previous year’s. 

Consequently there has been a decrease in the transactions 
carried out by the Land Registry Office. Though there was a 
decrease in the number of mortgages registered as compared with 
the previous year, yet the amount of loan secured was more. 
There was an increase in attachments for debt as compared with 
1929 and a decrease in voluntary sales. It is computed that on 
the 31st December, 1930, the total indebtedness of the Colony 
amounted to £1,949.320 and the total value of immovable property 
to £15.635,000, or £44.25 per head of the population. 
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XI.—LABOUR. 


Labour in Cyprus is plentiful. The vast majority of the 
workers are employed either by small agriculturists or by master 
craftsmen. Factories are very few, and any such institution as 
the so-called ‘‘ factory system ”’ is unknown. In short, conditions 
are oriental rather than occidental. 

The largest employers of labour are referred to in Section II 
of this report. 

The hours of work at the mines and for the Public Works 
Department vary from 8 to 10 hours per day. Generally speaking, 
the working hours most commonly recognized in the island are 
those from sunrise to sunset, though it is to be noted that the 
precise times of ‘‘ sunrise ’’ and ‘‘ sunset ’’ are not very rigorously 
interpreted or observed. 

The rates of labour for surface work at the mines average about 
18cp (2s.) a day for men and 12cp (1s. 4d.) for women and boys. 
The rates for underground work are from 3s. upwards. 

In the Public Works Department the corresponding usual rates 
are 16}cp for men and 10cp for women and boys, which are 
increased by 2cp during the harvest season. The average rate of 
pay for all labour in the Public Works Department has increased 
from 16.09cp per diem in 1929 to 16.33cp per diem in 1930. The 
rate in 1926 was 14.7ep. 

Under the Mines Regulation Amendment Law of 1925, employers 
are liable, subject to the provisions of the Law, to pay com- 
pensation in the case of death or injuries to workers in the mines 
while so employed. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Legislation. 


An unusual amount of Legislation was passed during the year. 
Thirty-seven laws were passed of which the most important were 
the following :— 

Law 8.—Bankruptcy. 

Law 10.—Registration of Clubs. 

Law 11.—Fire-arms. 

Law 16.—Hotels (Licensing). 

Law 23.—Newspapers, Books, and Printing Presses. 
Law 24.—Contract. 

Law 26.—Municipal Corporations. 


The remainder are only of local interest or referred to elsewhere in 
this report. 
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Law 23 caused considerable opposition from certain sections of 
the Press, who represented that their liberty was thereby curtailed. 
This law sought not to restrict the freedom of speech but to prevent 
the publication of scandalous papers by persons of no substance who 
are unable to make good the damage which may be caused by their 
slanders. 

The Municipal Corporations Law increased the Revenue and 
responsibilities of Municipalities at the same time bringing their 
finances under stricter Government control. As a result a great 
improvement in local self-government has been noticed in more 
than one town. 

Emigration and siniigration 


Emigration to Greece and other neighbouring countries proceeded 
as in previous years. Many also took advantage of the increased 
quota for the United States of America and over 1,000 passports 
for that country were issued. It is estimated that about 200 
Cypriots proceeded to England, mostly as waiters. 

Cyprus does not afford a field for immigration to any large extent. 

As in previous years the summer resorts of Troodos, Platres, 
and Pedoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. 

Co-operative Societies. 

At the end of the year there were 326 co-operative credit societies, 
with a membership of 14,471. There were 14 co-operative 
societies. 

Banks. 

The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos, and, 
during the summer season, Troodos; the Bank of Athens with 
branches at Limassol and Nicosia; the Bank of Cyprus with its 
head office at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, Limassol, Fama- 
gusta, Paphos, Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the Ionian Bank, 
Limited, with a branch at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, 
Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos. 

There are also six other banks of the nature of Savings Banks, 
established under the Companies (Limited Liability) Law, 1922, 
two at Larnaca, two at Paphos, one at Limassol, and one at 
Famagusta. 

The amount of deposits in banks in the Colony during the year 
totalled £1,077 ,332. 

The Agricultural Bank, established in June, 1925, under the 
joint auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank, has a 
total capital of £250,000. It works in close connection with the 
co-operative societies, and it is hoped that through these institu- 
tions, which make available for the farmer the ready money he 
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would otherwise have to obtain from the moreylender, the general 
indebtedness of the island will in a few years show a considerable 
improvement. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


The Cyprus Chamber of Commerce was legally registered under 
the Companies (Limited Liability) Law of 1922 on 29th April, 
1927. It was founded with the view of fostering the trade of the 
Colony by promoting a spirit of co-operative enterprise amongst 
the local merchants, and by facilitating commercial relationships 
with abroad. The Chamber is working in close connection with 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire. 


Loan Commissioners. 


The Loan Commissioners continued the issue of loans to public 
bodies, and sums amounting to £8,950 were loaned to Municipal 
Corporations and village communities for the improvement of water 
supplies and other works of public utility. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Bias on She roe ot the Basta ail Statement (ot eesearoh: and cther 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 19: Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
ical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 
» Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms, PR's) le. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geop ical Surveying. Report of a Sub- aside of the Committee 
yril Research, N November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
Ps Shomietry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. — 
(E.M.B. 7.. 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Grass and Raise Crop Conservation in ‘Transportable Form, Vereasiy] 8.) a2) 
8. (le. 2d.). 
Enpits Grown Sisal and ita importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 
-.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) le. Od. (18. 2d.). 
pea Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 
( 13.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 
Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 


, Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 
Is. Od. (1s. 3d.). 


Babistonsininsia and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B, 17.) 1a. 3d. (le. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929. (E.M.B, 18.) 9d, (11d.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
ing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
july, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (1s. 10d.). 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B, 21.) 1s, 6d, (1s, 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 
Is. Od. (le. 2d.), 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) le. Od. (18. 1d.). 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. (E. wera tas sn 
1s. la. 5 
Indian Sunn (or penn) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930, (E.M.LB. 26.) 1s. Od. (1a. 1d.). 
British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. Fane lamas 
8. Od. (la. 2d.). 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) Ls. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
ae ee peseeting Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930, June, 1930. 
B. 28. 1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
Pagar Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E. or .B. aH .) ay 
3. Od. (1s, 4d.), 


Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 

tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29, June, 1930. 
(E.M.B. 30.) Is. Od. (1s, 2d.). 

The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
1s. Od, (1s. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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Map. 
Geographical. 


The island of St. Vincent, which is of volcanic origin, is popularly 
supposed to have been discovered by Columbus on the 22nd January, 
1498. It is situated in 13° 10’ North Latitude, and 60° 57’ West 
Longitude, at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of St. Lucia, 
and 100 miles west of Barbados. It is 18 miles in length and 11 in 
breadth, and contains about 96,000 acres of land—about half the 
area of Middlesex. Of the Lesser Grenadines, a chain of small 
islands lying between Grenada and St. Vincent, Bequia, Mustique, 
Mayreau, Canouan, and Union Island are administered from St. 
Vincent. 


Historical. 


At the time of its discovery, St. Vincent, like some of the other 
small islands, was inhabited by the Caribs, who continued in the 
undisputed possession of it until 1627, when the King of England 
made a grant of the island to the Earl of Carlisle. In 1660 it was 
declared neutral, and in 1672 it was granted to Lord Willoughby. 
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In 1748 St. Vincent was again declared neutral by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1756, however, hostilities were renewed and 
the island was taken in 1762 by General Monckton ; and by the 
Treaty of Paris in the following year it was ceded to Great Britain, 
when General Melville was appointed Governor. 

In 1773 an extensive portion of St. Vincent was allotted to the 
Caribs on condition that they acknowledged the King of Great 
Britain as their Sovereign. 

In 1779 the island surrendered to the French, and by the Treaty 
of Versailles, in 1783, it was restored to Great Britain. 


Language. 
The language of the Colony is English throughout. 


Currency. 

British and American gold, five-dollar notes of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas), and British silver and bronze 
coins constitute the currency of the Colony. 

Government accounts are kept in sterling and commercial and 
banking accounts in dollars and cents. 


Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use. 


Climate. 


St. Vincent is one of the healthiest of the West Indian Islands. 

The climate may be divided into seasons, wet and dry ; the dry 
season from January to May, and the wet from June to December. 
The coolest months are December to April. The temperature 
varies from 78°F. to 85°F. The highest temperature is met in 
July and the lowest in December. 

The rainfall in Kingstown, the capital, registered at the Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, 80 feet above sea-level, was 69-30 
inches for the year. The heaviest fall for one day was 2-01 inches 
on 24th July. 


I.—GENERAL. 


His Excellency Sir Frederick Seton James, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
proceeded on leave of absence on 23rd May, prior to retirement. 

In May, 1930, the Administrator of St. Vincent proceeded to 
Grenada, the seat of Government of the Windward Islands, to 
administer the Government thereof, pending the arrival of the newly 
appointed Colonial Secretary of Grenada, the Honourable H. R. R. 
Blood, who administered the Government of the Windward Islands 
from 5th June until the return of His Honour Charles W. Doorly, 
C.B.E., Administrator of St. Lucia, from leave on 3rd August, by 
whom the Government of the Windward Islands was administered 
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until the arrival of the newly-appointed Governor, His Excellency 
Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best, K.B.E., C.M.G., late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Malta, on 25th September. 

The Acting Governor, His Excellency H. R. R. Blood, visited 
St. Vincent from 18th to 23rd July. 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
paid a brief visit to the Colony on 4th December, chiefly in connection 
with the Horticultural, Industrial, and Animal Show which was 
held on the same date. 

The Administrator of St. Vincent proceeded on leave of absence 
in June and the Honourable J. H. Jarrett, Attorney-General of 
Grenada, acted as Administrator from 14th May to 20th November, 
when Administrator H. Peebles returned. 

The Inspector-General of the West Indian Local Forces visited 
the island on 24th April remaining six days, during which period he 
inspected the Local Forces. 

It was with deep feelings of regret that news was received of the 
death of Brigadier-General G. C. Grazebrook, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Inspector-General of the West Indian Local Forces, in July. 

In April, the United States Ships Richmond and Memphis paid a 
visit to the Colony, remaining some nine days. The greatest 
harmony existed between the Ships’ company and the inhabitants. 
The visit of these two men-of-war was of great benefit to the island 
financially owing to the heavy purchases of fruit, vegetables, and 
stock by them. 

On the 19th December the Arrowroot Ordinance was passed by 
the Legislative Council as a private Bill but a Government measure. 
£33,000 was granted by the Colonial Development Fund to the St. 
Vincent Co-operative Arrowroot Association—£3,000 of this to be a 
free grant and £30,000 a loan free of interest for five years, to carry 
interest at 5 per cent. thereafter and repayable within 20 years. 

The St. Vincent Co-operative Arrowroot Association is a body 
corporate to market arrowroot, to regulate and control the export 
thereof, and to improve the conditions under which arrowroot pro- 
duced in the Colony shall be grown, manufactured, graded, and sold, 
and, in particular, to obtain for small growers the full ultimate 
value for this product. 

The following schemes for assistance were approved by the Colonial 
Development Advisory Fund Committee :— 


£ 

Extension of Road Reconstruction Programme. + 10,000 
Installation of Incinerators in the Small Towns an 660 
Erection of Dispensaries at Colonarie and Troumaca 550 
Removal of Leper Colony to Chateaubelair Islet ... 1,094 
Extension of Chateaubelair Township .. 6,490 
Concreting of open drains in Kingstown and Small 

Towns ... 1,846 


Provision of water ‘supplies i in Small Towns and Villages 3,751 
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II.—FINANCIAL. 
The Colony is to be congratulated on its sound financial position. 








£ 
Net surplus at Ist Jenne: 1930 sate te ... 18,870 
Revenue in 1930 . ce ae . 76,602 
£90,472 
Expenditure in 1930 aT tie ee es ... 69,769 
Surplus at 31st December, 1930 i oe «.. £20,708 





The Surplus Assets of £20,703 is comprised of Loans to Boards 
£2,032, Unallocated Public Works Stores and other Stores £5,172, 
and £6,000 being the unspent balance of the sum of £8,000 received 
on behalf of the St. Vincent Co-operative Arrowroot Association, 
thus leaving £7,499 Liquid Surplus Assets at the close of the year. 


The revenue and expenditure for the last five years were as 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1926 oes Aer) oh 60,243 59,282 
1927 ose oes wee 56,469 61,564 
1928 eu Ae Ce 64,593 60,441 
1929 wae ase ie 64,090 70,786 
1930 AGA ms Se 76,602 69,769 


The increase in revenue of £12,512 was mainly due to Excise 
Duty on rum—the increase of local production obviated importa- 
tion—and £8,000 advanced towards the loan of £30,000 and a grant 
of £3,000 by the Colonial Development Fund. 


The total expenditure for the year was £4,796 in excess of that 
estimated, but £1,017 less than the expenditure in 1929. The excess 
in expenditure over the Estimates was mainly due to increased 
pensions and amount advanced on behalf of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund to the St. Vincent Co-operative Arrowroot Association. 


The principal items of revenue in the last five years were :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Import duties . 26,683 24,649 28,137 26,440 28,484 
Export duties vs. 2,959 2,587 2,849 2,784 2,639 
Excise duty on rum ... 6,479 4,685 4,137 5,183 6,700 
Land and House Tax... 4194 3,442 5,760 6,640 6,576 
Income Tax... «. 8,014 2,480 2,702 3,055 2,677 
Postage stamps we 1,774 1,875 8,695 1,769 1,767 


Liquor trade duty... 3,013 2,820 3,127 2,710 3,148 
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The Public Debt of the Colony on the Ist January, 1930, was 
£38,650, of which £810 was redeemed during the year, made up as 
follows :— 














£ £ 
Debenture Holders— 
Colony’s share... ms ees aS -. 5,900 
Kingstown Board’s share Cis Sas nee 2,240 
— 8,140 
Crown Agents Intercolonial Loan for Electric 
Light, Telephone, and Road Reconstruction, - 
1929 ae 25,510 
Colonial Development Fund for the Co- “operative 
Arrowroot Association, 1930... 5,000 
38,650: 
Sinking Fund accumulated towards redemption 
of the above :— 
Colony’s share... , Sea ee ws 4,965 
Kingstown Board’s share ve ou ite 871 
— 5,836 
Thereby leaving a net Public Debt of _... e's 32,814 
The Loans raised during the year were :— 
Kingstown Board for Additional Water Supply 
(Local)... 1,400 
St. Vincent Co- -operative Arrowroot Association, 
from Colonial Development Fund aaa 5,000 
£6,400 





The unexpended balance of £25,000 of the Eruption Relief Fund, 
1903, is invested and held as a reserve or insurance fund against 
any future disaster. The interest derived from this, namely, £750 
per annum, is applied to the relief of the poor. This amount plus 
the Colony’s Reserve Fund of £16,033 offers security both for ele- 
mental disasters and economic depression. 

The Public Property Insurance Fund started during 1926 stands. 
at £2,880. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 


Cotton.—Export of Sea Island cotton was good considering the 
small area planted under this crop. The yield was at the rate of 
150 lb. per acre for the 1929-30 crop, when 1,758 acres were planted. 

256,167 lb. of lint were exported ; this was 26,736 Ib. less than 
1929. The decrease was due to the small area planted. 

Export of Marie Galante lint was 67,267 Ib. In addition 49,316 lb. 
of seed cotton were exported. Converting seed cotton into terms of 
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lint, we find that 79,596 lb. were exported in 1930 and 87,484 lb. in 
1929. 

‘The area under cotton during 1930 in St. Vincent and the Grena- 
dines was 3,955 acres of Sea Island and 1,041 acres of Marie Galante 
—as compared with 2,867 acres—1,758 of Sea Island and 1,109 of 
Marie Galante in 1929. 


Arrowroot.—3,590,348 lb. of arrowroot were exported valued at 
£59,019. This shows a slight increase of 16,589 lb. when compared 
with that exported in 1929. The United Kingdom took 1,496,330 lb. 
and the United States 1,084,536 lb., figures very much on a par with 
those for 1929. The remainder of the crop was sent to Barbados, 
Canada, Germany, France, Curacoa, and islands of the British West 
Indies. 

Since the writing of the last report the St. Vincent Co-operative 
Arrowroot Association has been inaugurated to handle arrowroot 
in the same manner as wheat is handled by the Canadian Wheat 
Pool. Since its inauguration it has gained the confidence of arrow- 
root growers. 


Sugar.—There was a decrease in the quantity of sugar and syrup 
exported. 819 tons of sugar valued at £9,209 and 183,786 gallons 
of syrup valued at £7,360 were exported. Sugar shows a decrease 
of 573,440 lb. and syrup 104,155 gallons over that of 1929. This 
was to be expected when one considers the condition of the world’s 
sugar market. The manufacture of sugar was not profitable but 
the by-product, rum, helped to keep the industry alive. The 
market value of sugar was a little over £11 per ton. 


Coconuts.—The production of copra was very much on a par with 
that of 1929. In 1930, 1,810,167 lb. of copra were produced, whilst. 
in 1929, 1,879,558 Ib. Returns from orchard crops vary from year 
to year and in the future an increased production on a par with 
that of recent years may be looked for. No doubt the severe drought 
accounted for the slight decrease. Copra was valued at £14 per ton. 

Of the minor products there was an increase in the quantity of 
cassava starch, maize, peas, and beans produced. 

In 1929, 2,776 proof gallons of rum were exported, in 1930 this 
has risen to 9,195 gallons. 

The name of the Peasants’ Bureau was changed to that of Govern- 
ment Fruit and Vegetable Bureau. During 1930 this Institute 
exported 1,794 crates of avocado pears, tomatoes, grape fruit, 
limes, mangoes, oranges, etc. In addition 15,036 lb. of cabbages, 
eschalots, guava jelly, onions, peanuts, etc., were shipped, and 
765 gallons of lime juice and 10 lb. of honey were exported. Excel- 
lent reports were received from England on samples of canned 
tomatoes sent to that country. 

The appended table shows the comparative amount of the annual 
exports of the principal commodities during the last five years :— 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 
The total values of imports and exports for the last five years 


Total. 


£ 
162,909 
145,815 
158,472 
151,570 
151,737 


1930. 


£ 
73,802 
43,763 
15,091 
1,199 
4,473 
451 
9,395 
39,008 
3,597 
752 
2,162 
1,285 


were :-— 
Imports. Exports. 
Year. : Island Produce. Other. 
& £ £ 
1926 seve 208,606 158,420 4,489 
1927 wes wee 172,097 145,213 602 
1928 vas «(192,476 155,884 2,588 
1929 235 an 186,439 151,207 363 
1930 ees 200, 330 146,704 5,033 
The fellowing table shows the value of imports and countries of 

origin for the past five years :— 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 

& £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... _... 67,425 «55,812 62,385 ~~ 8,030 
Canada... 1. 45,373 40,540 45,787 49,382 
British West Indies ... 10896 12789 11873 11,350 
India EO 5 S48. 476 1,229 1,098 888 
Newfoundland as «» 6,071 4,471 5,301 5,106 
Ceylon oe oe 62 107 324 397 
Other British Colonies «. 38,816 5,126 8,730 10,459 
United States of America 46,737 36,663 44,127 37,645 
France... sss 2,845 1,485 3,189 3,424 
Denmark ... ee ae 450 774 857 693, 
Germany ... ser a. 1,875 1,836 1,741 2,169 
Holland _... aS 675 582 999 1,011 
Foreign West Indies eae 550 1,003 720 384 
Other Countries ... w. 3,266 3,494 3,812 4,110 
Unclassified, including 10,089 6,186 *1,583 *1,391 


Parcel Post. 


* Does not include Parcel Post. 


The following is a summary of the imports for the 


years :— 
1926. 


£ 

Class I.—Food, drink and 71,423 
tobacco. 

Class II1—Raw materials 19,402 
and articles mainly un- 
manufactured. 

Class I1I.—Articles wholly 102,521 
or mainly manufactured. 

Class IV.— Miscellaneous 10,260 
and unclassified. 

Class V.—Bullion and _ 
Specie. 


1927, 


£ 
64,104 


16,735 


84,954 
6,304 


1928. 
£ 


1929. 
£ 


69,274 = 70,301 


18,075 16,792 


103,192 97,810 


1,925 1,636 


10 _ 


last five 


1930. 


£ 
71,715 
18,785 


108,083 
2,247 





£203,606 £172,097 £192,476 £186,439 £200,830 
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The following are the percentages in the last five years of the 
principal countries from which imported articles are obtained :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
United Kingdom ... we. 33-12 32-43 32°38 31-12 36-75 
United States of America 22-95 21-30 22-93 20-19 19-43 
Canada eee 6 see 22-28 23-56 23-79 26-49 21-79 
All other Countries vee 21-65 22-71 20-90 22-20 22-03 


The following is a summary showing the destination and value of 
exports during the last five years :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Country of destination. £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... .... 92,576 + 68,452 ++ 68,980 62,000 -~—- 64,800 
Canada. Sw. Swe —«:10,992 += '10,276 = 16,435 15,446 = 15,8168 
Bermuda... aoe eee 221 305 292 434 429 
British West Indies +» 986,716 35,619 39,653 41,252 38,814 
British Guiana... one 649 747 272 788 532 
United States of America 20,613 28,491 30,628 25,580 24,683 
Other Countries ... ase 1,142 1,925 2,262 6,070 6,663 
V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 


The total number of vessels entered for the year was 454, of a 
total tonnage of 634,407, as compared with 428, of 491,825 tonnage, 
in the previous year. 

The total number of steam vessels entered was 218 as compared 
with 169 in 1929, showing an increase of tonnage in 1930 of 144,282 
tons. 

The total number of vessels cleared was 454, of a total tonnage 
of 635,502 tons, as compared with 430 of 490,766 tons in 1929. 

The Colony is now served by a regular fortnightly mail, passenger, 
and cargo service of the Canadian National Steamships. 

The steamers of the Harrison, Furness Withy, Trinidad and 
Ocean Dominion lines paid calls during the year. 

Mails and cargo are also sent and received by sailing vessels to 
and from Barbados, Grenada, and Trinidad, whence there is direct 
communication by sea to the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. 

Roads. 


The road system of the island consists of 34 miles of highway on 
the windward side from Kingstown to Georgetown and 28 miles on 
the leeward side from Kingstown to Chateaubelair. 

The road from Kingstown to Georgetown on the windward side 
of the island is now being reconstructed and oiled. Thus in the 
near future an excellent motor road will be established. It is now 
possible to drive by motor car from Kingstown to Chateaubelair- 
About £3,300 is being spent on reconstruction and oiling on the 
leeward road. 
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The highway on the windward side is the main artery of traffic 
owing to the coast line having no facilities for shipping. 

On the leeward side the sea is the natural and economical highway 
for produce. A sum of £10,000 was obtained from the Colonial 
Development Fund for the extension of road reconstruction and 
oiling, thus augmenting the loan of £10,000 raised during 1929. 

There are some 280 miles of by-ways which act as feeders from 
the interior to the main roads. Special attention is being paid to 
these by-ways for the purpose of cart transport. 


Postal. 


The Central Post Office is situated at Kingstown, the capital of 
the Colony. 

There are 18 Post Offices in all in the Colony, including the Post 
Offices in the Lesser Grenadines of Bequia, Canouan, Mayreau, and 
Union Island. 

The mails on the windward portion of the island are conveyed to 
the eight Post Offices by motor mail car leaving Kingstown every 
other day and returning to Kingstown every other day. 

There is a daily conveyance of mails to the leeward portion of the 
island by motor launch throughout the year. 

A weekly service is maintained to the four out islands, but mails 
for the Lesser Grenadines are conveyed as often as sea transport is 
available. 

198 steamers and 76 vessels brought mails to the Colony. 

At present little use is made of the air mail service from Trinidad 
and St. Lucia. 

There is no inland telegraph service but a very reliable telephone 
service exists throughout the Colony. 

The West India and Panama Telegraph Company and the Pacific 
Cable Board have been merged into the Imperial and International 
Communications Limited. 

The revenue derived from the Postal Department was £2,199, 
whilst the expenditure was £1,741. 


Telephones. 


The Government maintains a telephone system which links up 
Kingstown, the capital, with two exchanges in the windward district 
and one in the leeward district. 

There are 142 private lines and 85 to Government Offices. 

Approximately 200 miles of line is maintained. The work of 
reconstructing the system in Kingstown from the old earth return 
system to metallic return is being carried out and should be com- 
pleted early in 1931. 

The revenue derived from the telephone system was £1,205, 
whilst expenditure amounted to £1,452. 
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Electric Light. 


This Department was formed on Ist February, 1930, and includes 
two branches—Electricity and Telephones—under the control of the 
Resident Engineer. The work of the Electricity Branch is, at 
present, purely constructional. It is anticipated that the town of 
Kingstown will be supplied with electric light early in 1931. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
(a) Justice. 


Eleven criminal cases were tried by the Supreme Court. Nine 
actions were filed in the Supreme Court. Only eight appeals from 
the Magistrates’ decisions were filed. The number of Causes filed in 
the Summary Jurisdiction amounted to 33, as compared with 23 in 
1929. 

In the Magistrate’s Court, District 1, the civil matters dealt with 
amounted to 490. 843 persons were charged in 1930 as against 706 
in 1929. Fines collected amounted to £151, an increase of £18 on 
the preceding year. 

In the Magistrate’s Court, District 2, the civil matters dealt with 
amounted to 1,124 as compared with 1,314 in 1929. 1,335 persons 
were charged as against 1,081 in 1929, and 1,186 were convicted. 
Fines amounted to £327. 

(b) Police. 


The strength of the Force remained as in 1929, namely two officers 
and 51 other ranks. The general health of the Force was good and 
the discipline was at a high standard. The Force was inspected by 
the Inspector-General, West Indian Local Forces, once during the 
year and reported upon favourably. Fire drills were carried out 
weekly and all hydrants and fire appliances were regularly inspected. 
An increase of the rates of pay affecting all non-commissioned officers 
and the twenty senior constables was approved by the Secretary of 
State to take effect from Ist June. Thus the St. Vincent Police 
Force has been placed on an equal footing with the Police Forces in 
the other islands of the Windward Group. 

The total expenditure was £4,700. 

(c) Prisons. 
The staff of the Prison consisted of :— 
Superintendent of Prisons. 
Keeper of Prisons. 
1 Chief Warder. 
1 Baker Warder. 
3 Warders. 
1 Clerical Assistant and Relief Warder. 
1 Matron in charge of Female Prison. 
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The highest number of prisoners at any one time was 36, the lowest 
15. 

The daily average was 23-20. 

The health of the prisoners was good throughout the year and 
discipline good. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


During the year the items of most importance were the removal of 
the Carib settlement from the river bank at Rose Bank to adjacent 
land at Darvue, and the construction of two concrete jetties at 
Barrouallie and Chateaubelair to replace the wooden ones, The 
construction of a concrete jetty at Cumberland was also commenced. 


Buildings. 
Considerable and much-needed work was carried out on primary 
school buildings. The usual minor repairs to all Government 
buildings were carried out. 


Water Supply. 


The work of supplying Troumaca with a pipe-borne water supply 
was carried out and extended to Rose Hall and Rose Bank Villages. 


Storm Damage. 


The Colony was exceptionally lucky as regards damage from the 
elements. For the first time in six years no storm damage took place 
during the year. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The population of the Colony at 31st December, 1930, was 53,228. 

The birth-rate for the year was 35-34 per thousand, as against 
35-31 per thousand in 1929. 

Legitimate births numbered 498, and illegitimate births 1,383, the 
percentage of illegitimate births being 73-5 as against 72-9 in 1929. 

The death-rate per thousand for the year was 15-07 as compared 
with 19-41 in 1929. 

The deaths of infants under one year (exclusive of still-births) 
numbered 166, as against 257 in 1929. 

There were 110 still-births, of which 17 were legitimate and 93 
illegitimate. 

There were 10 cases of enteric fever during the year, as against 11 
in 1929 and 10 in 1928. 

There were 379 cases of influenza recorded with 5 deaths. 

There were 1,060 cases of diarrhoea in children with 65 deaths 
in the districts. 

The district returns show 458 cases of malaria with 9 deaths. 11 
cases with one death were admitted into the Colonial Hospital. 
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A course of lectures and demonstrations was given during the year 
for those desirous of qualifying as Sanitary Inspectors. Seven 
candidates took the course, 6 qualified and received local certificates 
of efficiency. The entire staff of Sanitary Inspectors is now qualified. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Education is free but not compulsory. 


On 31st December, 1930, there were 35 schools ; of these 11 belong 
to the Government which bears the whole cost of their maintenance. 
Religious denominations provide and are responsible for the upkeep 
of the buildings of the remaining 24 schools. The salaries of all 
teachers and the equipment of both Government and Denominational 
Schools are met from General Revenue. 

The following comparative table gives particulars in regard to 
primary education during the years 1928, 1929, and 1930 :— 


1928. 1929. 1980. 

Number of Schools... on ae 30 30 35 

Number of pupils on roll at 31st 6,620 7,083 8,573 
December. 

Average attendance ... eee 388 3,410 8,757 4,690 

Government Grant-in-aid ... «. £4,066 £4,281 £5,632 


Cost per head in average attendance £1 3s. 10d. £1 2s. 9d. £1 4s. Od. 

The increase in the number of pupils on the roll is due to the fact 
that the school-going age is lengthened by one year. Pupils are 
admitted at the age of 4, instead of at 5, as in the past. 

The number in average attendance in 1930 was a little better 
than that in 1929. The chief factors militating against average 
attendance are employment of child-labour, and indifference of 
some parents and pupils. 

The additional 5 schools which were formerly not regarded as 
Regular Schools are now classified as Infant Schools. 

Two scholarships are provided by the Government, one for boys 
and one for girls, open to pupils of primary schools and tenable for 
four years at the Grammar School and the Girls’ High School 
respectively. 

The Government maintain and finance two secondary schools— 
the Grammar School and the Girls’ High School. Fees charged at 
each school are at the rate of £2 per term. At 3lst December the 
number in attendance at the Grammar School was 54 and at the 
Girls’ High School was 69. 

There is an island scholarship of the annual value of £250. This 
is awarded biennially, and is tenable for not less than three years 
and not more than five years at an approved University. The cost 
of passages to and from England is also defrayed. 

The Town Board of Kingstown also award two scholarships of the 
annual value of £6 each. (One for boys at the Grammar School and 
one for girls at the Girls’ High School). 
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All the Government and Denominational School buildings were 
painted during the year. The interiors of all were brightened with 
Empire Marketing Board posters. Nearly all school buildings need 
enlargement, many being congested. 

There are also 10 private schools in the Colony, the most important 
being that of Mr. J. P. Eustace, with an average attendance of 18 
boys and 5 girls. 


X.—CROWN LANDS AND SURVEYS. 


The revenue collected during the year totalled £853. 

Arrears amounted to £305. These arrears are largely due to 
market depression and will be paid up during the coming year. 

In 1929 arrears amounted to £271. 

One hundred and eighty-two Title Deeds were issued. 

No surveys were made by surveyors in private practice. 

Ten surveys were carried out by the Government Department. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


There is no immigration of indentured labour in the Colony. 

The average wage of a labourer on an estate in St. Vincent is 
1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. per day and certain perquisites, such as mountain 
garden lands and the keeping of stock on the estate. Task work on 
the estates, whereby the labourer can easily earn up to 2s. a day, - 
is more popular than daily work. By far the greater part of work 
on estates is done by women who receive from 6d. to 9d. per day. 

In spite of the general world depression, unemployment among 
the labouring classes may be said to be negligible. 

Labourers in large numbers returned from the oil refineries in 
Curacoa and the sugar estates of Cuba and Santo Domingo, but 
were able to find employment on the roads which are undergoing 
reconstruction and on the cotton plantations where larger crops are 
being put under cultivation. The help afforded by the expenditure 
of grants and loans from the Colonial Development Fund should 
maintain the level for some time. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Banks. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) is the only 
bank in the Colony. 

The Government maintains a Savings Bank and pays interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. 


Agricultural Credit Societies. 

There are at present only four Agricultural Credit Societies. The 
whole question is being carefully gone into and the services of 
Professor Shephard of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 
and Mr. G. A. Jones, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
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West Indies, are being obtained with a view to starting new credit 
societies on a sound, progressive, and business footing. In no 
Colony in the West Indies are there brighter opportunities for the 
establishment of Agricultural Credit Co-operative Societies than in 
St. Vincent. The Colony, owing to land settlement schemes and the 
keenness of the average peasant to settle on the land, is admirably 
suited to the successful establishment of these Societies. The 
failure in the past has been entirely due to lack of proper organiza- 
tion and administration. 


Government Cotton Ginnery. 


The purchase of Sea Island cotton and corn on a profit-sharing 
system is still carried out by the Government Cotton Ginnery and 
is greatly appreciated by the peasant proprietors. 


Government Fruit and Vegetable Bureau. 


A Government Fruit and Vegetable Bureau was inaugurated by 
the Government during 1929, and has proved a success. The 
Bureau purchases, and ships to England, Canada, etc., every kind 
of fruit and vegetable brought in by the inhabitants, charging 
10 per cent. for handling. 


Map. 
A map of the Colony is annexed. 


H. PEEBLES, 
Administrator. 


GovERNMENT Hovsse, 
Sant VINCENT, 


23rd April, 1931. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


noe oa the mo of = oa and gaara ye of Haren ar 25 te 
rants approv' © Secretary of Sta‘ m2 ly, to 
March, 1980, Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 


Agricu'tura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropica! Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. ( M.B. 2.) ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
of Civil Research. November 1927, (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 
(E.M.B. 7.) le, Od. (1s. 2d.), 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in ‘Transportable Form. (ex an 94) 
8. Od. (18, 2d.). 
are th Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 

.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) ls. Od, (1s. 2d.), 
Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 

(E.M.B. 13.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.). 
sig Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M. a 82) 
14, 6d. (' e 
Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (EM. .B. 15.) 1a. 04, (le. 82). 
8. &. 


Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Tnrigation: May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) le. 3d. (1s, 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (11d.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
Larue g countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
uly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) 1s, 6d. (1s. 10d.). 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B, 21.) 1s. 6d. (19, 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London, November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) . 
Is. Od. (18. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao, December, 1929. (E.M.B. tal ne 
1s. 6d. (1a. 8d.), 
Indian Sunn as Bean) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1a, 1d.). 
British Tatystcion and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 26.) 
Is. Od, (1s. 2d.). 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (1.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
Bovpits Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 
M.B. 28.) Is. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E. be Be 2) es 
8. On Be 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- » 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 
(E.M.B, 30.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.), 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930, (E.M.B. 31.) 
le. Ud. (1s. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 
History and Geography. 


Basutoland, which is a native territory in South Africa, is bounded 
on the west by the Orange Free State, on the north by the Orange 
Free State and Natal, on the east by Natal and East Griqualand, 
and on the south by the Cape Province. Its area is 11,716 square 
miles. It lies between 28° 35’ and 30° 40’ South latitude, and 
between 27° and 29° 30’ East longitude. 


The altitude varies from 5,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. above sea level, 
and the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The Maluti Mountains, 
which occupy most of the country to the east, in former years were 
reserved entirely as cattle and sheep-posts, but owing to the increase 





* The financial information given in this Report is for the financial year 
ended 31st March, 1930, ‘ 
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in population the Basuto have found it necessary to migrate there, 
build villages, and cultivate the land, so that to-day this more or 
less inaccessible area is gradually becoming as thickly populated as 
the low-lying country to the west. The result of this invasion into 
the mountain area is the disappearance of all big game, such as 
eland and hartebeest, which used to abound some thirty years ago, 
and the gradual elimination of the smaller buck and all species of 
wild fowl. 


In favourable seasons the territory produces wheat, maize, and 
kaffir corn, and to a smaller extent peas, beans, and other vegetables, 
while horse breeding and the raising of cattle and sheep are profitable 
undertakings. 


In 1818 the first Paramount Chief of Basutoland, Moshesh, 
gathered the various remnants of tribes which had become scattered 
about South Africa during the wars waged by Moselekatse, the king 
of the Matebele, and thus founded what has become the Basuto 
nation. The estimated native population is 550,000, while the 
Europeans, as taken in the last census in 1921, numbered 1,600. 


In 1852 war broke out between Moshesh and the British Govern- 
ment ; the Basuto were defeated by Sir G. Cathcart at the battle 
of the Berea Mountain, and Moshesh sent in his submission and made 
peace. A series of wars then took place from 1856 onwards between 
the Basuto and the inhabitants of the Orange Free State, and it was 
not until 1868, when he was hard pressed by the Boers, that Moshesh 
appealed to the British Government for help and the recognition of 
his people as British subjects. This was carried into effect by a 
Proclamation dated the 12th March, 1868, and the event is now 
commemorated by observing this day as a public holiday, known 
as ‘“‘ Moshoeshoe’s Day.” In 1871, however, the Territory was 
annexed to the Cape Colony, and, after various disturbances, the 
Government of the Cape, in April, 1880, extended the provisions of 
the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878 to Basutoland, which 
included a clause for the general disarmament of the Basuto. The 
Basuto, however, refused to accept the terms and, after a war lasting 
nearly a year, an agreement was arrived at by which the Act was 
repealed and certain fines inflicted on the tribe. 


Although outwardly peace had been restored, there still remained 
several Chiefs who would in no way accept the terms, and it was 
eventually decided by the Government of the Cape Colony to hand 
over the administration to the Imperial Government. This was 
effected by Order in Council of 2nd February 1884 which was pro- 
claimed and brought into force by Proclamation 75a of 18th March, 
1884, Since that date the territory has been governed by a Resident 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. 
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Languages. 

The principal languages are English and Sesuto, although in the 
southern and south-eastern portions other native languages are 
largely spoken. 

Currency. 


The coin in circulation is mainly South African, but late South 
African Republic coins are occasionally met with. Central Reserve 
Bank-notes are brought into the Territory, but the local Bank only 
re-issues the notes of joint stock banks. Gold coin is unlimited but 
the demand is negligible. During the year the Maseru Branch of 
the Standard Bank of South Africa exported £20,000 gold, £4,175 
silver, and £30 copper. The figures for gold and silver show a 
substantial increase on those given last year. 


It is considered that the amount of notes and coin in circulation 
will not be maintained as time goes on owing to increased spending 
by the native inhabitants, and the larger number who have learned 
to deposit with the Bank ; but the amount of coin in circulation at 
the end of 1930 was between £40,000 and £50,000, and notes between 
£100,000 and £125,000. 


The Imperial Coinage Act, 1920, is in force in the Territory, re- 
enacted under High Commissioner’s Notice No. 63 of 1920. 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures in use in Basutoland are the British 
Imperial, but the Colonial ton of 2,000 lb. is also used. 


I.—GENERAL. 


The succession to the Leribe Chieftainship, which became vacant 
on the death of Chief Jonathan in September, 1928, was disputed 
by the members of the family of the late Chief, and led to a decision 
in the Court of the Assistant Commissioner, Leribe, which upheld 
the Paramount Chief’s ‘“‘ placing” of Chief Motsoene. An appeal 
against this judgment was lodged and heard in the Resident Com- 
missioner’s Court in December. Judgment has since been delivered 
upholding the appointment of Chief Motsoene. 


There were no faction fights of any serious nature during the 
year. 

Mr. D. M. Greig, Road Inspector (South), died after a long illness 
at Mohales Hoek in July, 1930. 

Mr. H. R. Vimpany, Director of the Lerotholi Technical School, 
went on three months’ leave in November pending retirement. 
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As a result of the retirement of Mr. R. B. Smith in December, 
1929, the following promotions took effect during the year :— 

Mr. F. Foord to Government Secretary. 

Mr. L. Clementi to Assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. R. S. Balfe to Deputy Assistant Commissioner, Butha 
Buthe. 

Sub-Inspectors E. E. Strong and H. A. Smith to Inspectors, 
Basutoland Mounted Police. 

Mr. R. E. K. Murray to Sub-Inspector. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner paid two visits to the 
Territory during the course of the year—the first in June when he 
opened the new Tsoelike Suspension Bridge in the Qachas Nek 
district, and the second in September when, accompanied by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Alice and Lady May Cambridge, His 
Excellency bade farewell to the residents (European and native) of 
the Territory. 


Conditions prevailing in the Territory during the last year were 
exceedingly acute. Severe droughts occurred during the critical 
maize-growing stage, and late frosts just before the crop ripened. 
produced conditions bordering upon distress in several areas. 


There were 11 Trade Marks registered during the year. 


There was no Conference of Assistant Commissioners during the 
year. 


The Twenty-Fifth Session of the Basutoland Council was held at 
Maseru from the 25th October to 4th November. The following 
were the more important questions discussed :— 

(1) Ploughing on mountain slopes and overstocking with the 
consequent denudation of the soil and soil erosion. 

(2) Proposed regulations prohibiting the growing of Indian 
Hemp (Dagga). 

(3) Stock Theft—its growth in mountain areas. 

(4) Ox-Waggon transport versus motor lorries. . 

(5) Native Circuit Courts—proposed payment of members of. 


IIL.—FINANCE. 


The revenue for the financial year ended 31st March, 1930, 
amounted to £326,676 4s. 10d. and the expenditure to £333,861 
14s. 9d., an excess of expenditure over revenue of £7,185 9s. 11d. 


The balance of assets in excess of liabilities at the 3lst March, 
1930, was £51,789 in addition to which there is a reserved surplus 
of £70,000 inclusive of the Swaziland loan. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure for 
the past five financial years :— 
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Income Tax. 


The rates of normal and super tax remained the same as during 
the preceding financial year ; and were imposed by the Basutoland 
Income Tax Proclamation, 1925. There were no enactments during 
the year dealing with Income Tax. The Basutoland Income Tax 
Proclamation No. 41 of 1929 which promulgated certain amend- 
ments to the principal law first took effect during the current year, 
ie., for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1930. The principal 
amendment was that the rebate in respect of children was raised to 
£75 and the age in respect of which the rebate could be claimed to 
21 years of age. 


The Income Tax collected for the above period was made up as 
follows :— 


£8. d. 

Current Normal Tax aes a ae 8,676 9 7 
Arrear Normal Tax ... ie eh wee 480 2 5 
Arrear Super Tax... ae ise eee 538 12 11 
Current Super Tax ... an es wae 1,036 8 1 
£10,731 13 0 


The following table shows the sources from which taxable incomes 
were derived and the amount of tax paid from each source, and also 
compares the collections with the previous year :— 


Source. 1928-29 1929-30 +or— 

£8. d. £8. d. £8 da 

General Traders BS eee ... 11,853 10 4 7,51413 9 —4,338 16 7 
Civil Servants ... we ee «+ 117610 8 1,1281210 — 471710 
Employed Perso ane ae «» 674 3 9 45917 8 — 114 6 1 
Others ... oes ae aes «» 1,246 12 9 835 13 9 — 41019 0 
Non-Residents ... ase wee «» 1170 15 2 79215 0 — 378 0 2 
£16,021 12 8£10,731 13 0 —£5,28919 8 





The number of incomes assessed for current tax in the various 
categories were :— 


Number. Category. Taxable Income. 
£ 
35 £500 and under. 14,085 
37 £501 to £750. 23,314 
25 £751 to £1,000. 21,496 
19 £1001 to £1,500. 21,645 
10 £1,501 to £2,000. 17,324 
11 £2,001 and over. 64,119 
137 £161,983 
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III.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


Locust Destruction.—There has been no invasion of Basutoland by 
flying swarms of locusts since 1923. No reports have been received 
by the Agricultural Officer of the presence of brown locusts or 
voetgangers during the year. Reports have, however, been received 
of the presence of the “‘ Elegant Grasshopper ” but it appears that 
the ravages of this insect are confined to gardens. 


Agricultural Shows.—In spite of the serious droughts which 
prevailed during the year, the exhibits of produce at the various 
shows held throughout the Territory definitely point to a keener and 
more lively interest being taken in the quality of their produce by 
native agriculturists. This improvement is directly attributable 
to the activities of Agricultural Demonstrators, and to the holding 
of shows, which engenders the spirit of competition so necessary for 
improvement. 

Donga Prevention.—Besides maintaining existing works, several 
dongas have been fenced in on the Teyateyaneng Reserve, and 
different varieties of trees, prickly pear, and aloe plants have been 
planted along their banks with a view to checking further erosion. 

Many thousands of tons of the richest soil of Basutoland are 
estimated to be washed away yearly by the torrential summer rains, 
and the steady yearly increase in soil erosion in the flats and mountain 
areas has caused the department much concern. Every effort is 
made by demonstrators by way of propaganda to check the increase 
of this evil, but it is feared that as long as land is held communally, 
little success will attend their efforts. It is the old case of where it 
is every one’s duty to prevent it, it is no one’s duty. 

One of the chief factors in the increase of erosion is the steady 
migration of natives from the flats to the mountain areas and the 
consequent change in the nature of the hinterland from a purely 
pastoral to a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural aspect, necessitating as 
it does the natives ploughing on the mountain slopes. 

Overstocking and the denudation, and in many areas complete 
extinction of the natural grasses of the country are attendant evils, 
and until the native mind can grasp that it is not the quantity but 
the quality that counts in live stock as in everything else, it is feared 
that little progress can be made in this direction. This love of 
numbers of cattle rather than quality in them is an inherent charac- 
teristic of the Basuto mind, and all who have had close contact with 
them will realize the difficulty encountered and the patience required 
to dissuade them from their belief. 

Tree Planting.—Young trees propagated in the nurseries situated 
in each of the Camps are available for distribution free of charge to 
natives and Europeans throughout Basutoland. Every facility is 
given to Basuto agriculturists to encourage them to undertake tree 
planting on a bigger scale, and it is gratifying to observe that the 
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number of trees issued yearly shows a steady increase. Communal 
land tenure and the consequent inability of the individual to fence 
his tree plantation, thus leaving it open to attack by herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, account to a great extent for the apathy displayed 
by Basuto to this branch of agriculture. 

There are very few indigenous varieties of trees in the country, 
and nothing in the nature of a forest exists, though some of the more 
sheltered valleys are thickly covered with cheche bush and the 
indigenous wild willow. Poplar groves and willow-lined streams are 
common in some areas and are closely guarded by the local Chief 
who derives an income from their sale as roofing beams for huts. 


Agricultural Societies—Every endeavour is still being made to 
foster and encourage the growth and formation of agricultural 
societies and associations throughout the Territory, with an appre- 
ciable amount of success, as a few fairly strong societies are now in 
operation in different parts of the Territory. 


Agricultural Demonstrators.—Demonstration work was first started 
in Basutoland in 1924 with four demonstrators, and the number 
employed has gradually risen to sixteen. They are all young men 
who have passed the Agricultural Diploma of one or other of the 
recognized Native Agricultural Schools in the Union of South 
Africa, and are distributed in each district and sub-district in the 
Territory. Demonstrators are also stationed at Roma, Morija, and 
Leloaleng Training Institutions and the Lerotholi Technical School, 
Maseru, where demonstration lands are worked and where agri- 
cultural apprentices are trained and the pupils given a course of 
agricultural lectures. 

The general work of all demonstrators is to give lectures on 
subjects such as the selection of seed, planting and proper cultiva- 
tion of the various crops grown throughout their districts shortly 
before these operations take place. They also undertake the working 
of various native lands to show a contrast between them and 
ordinary lands worked by the natives themselves. In a good season 
a demonstrator works from 25 to 30 lands and obtains an increase 
of from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Experimental work is also being carried out with the use of super- 
phosphate and nitrate of soda. The application of superphosphate 
has been found most beneficial, a land thus fertilized yielding an 
increase in the region of 100 per cent. over an unfertilized land 
which has otherwise been treated in the same way. Nitrate of soda 
plots have been disappointing. Better results have been obtained 
on plots thus treated than on unmanured plots, but, on the whole, 
the experiments have been spoiled during the last two seasons by 
droughts occurring when the mealies were flowering. 


Forestry, Fisheries, and Mining. 


There are no natural forests in Basutoland, and no fisheries. No 
mining operations are carried on. 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The following is a return of the imports into and exports from 
the Territory by general traders during the calendar year 1930, the 
figures for 1929 being given for the purposes of comparison :— 
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Imports. 
1929 1930 
No. Value. No. Value. 
ee z 
Merchandise _- 669,008 _- 431,534. 
Livestock: — 
Horses, Mules, etc. 251 501 12 34 
Cattle... 2,428 6,351 645 1,526 
Sheep and Goats 149 207 312 163 
in:— Muids. Muids. 
Wheat and Wheat Meal... 5,415 8,837 5,179 6,760 
Maize and Maize Meal 25,049 17,398 61,416 30,318 
Kaffir Corn wee 4,315 3,030 10,828 7,080 
Other Produce _ j 1,084 _ 524 
Totals _ £706,416 _— £477,949 
Exports. 
1 
1929 1980 
_—_—a 
No. Value. No. Value. 
Livestock:— £ £ 
Horses, Mules, etc. 104 534 58 330 
Cattle eee was 1,496 6,678 3,617 14,121 
Sheep and Goats ... 26 26 1,103 552 
ins — Muids. Muids. | 
Wheat and Wheat Meal... 72,103 64,408 131,308 105,330 
Maize and Maize Meal 87,404 42,144 6,061 2,169 
Kaffir Corn 37,056 21,334 4,032 2,374 
Barley ... ... 90 50 224 63 
Beans and Peas ... 4,312 5,461 5,873 4,233 
Wool and Mohair:— Db. Lb. 
Wool a ase « [12,937,198 436,083 | 9,729,169 156,601 
Mohair. 1,961,746 94,352 942,725 21,837 
Hides and Skins:— 
Hides ai 445,286 16,126 371,620 6,044 
Skins tes 365,039 8,327 359,767 3,747 
Miscellaneous — 272 —_ 225. 
Totals _ £694,794 _ £317,626 
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Other Statistics. 


Government imports during the year amounted to £55,130 as 
compared with £54,686 in 1929. 


General. 


All imports by traders are made through wholesale firms in the 
Union of South Africa or by direct indent with wholesale houses 
overseas, and all exports are to the Union of South Africa. It is, 
therefore, impossible to give the origin of goods imported or the 
ultimate destination of goods exported. 

With the exception of fuel, soap, motor oil, and petrol, which are 
purchased in the Union, all Government imports are made through 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies in London. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Railways. 

There is only a small branch line on the Bloemfontein—Natal 
main line, from Marseilles to Maseru, one mile of which is in Basuto- 
land. 

Roads and Bridges. 

During the year re-gravelling and re-shaping work has been 
carried on almost continuously on the main or “A” roads. In 
many sections, low-lying portions have been raised and consider- 
able improvement to the alignment of the road has been effected. 
Attention has also been directed to a greater extent than in previous 
years to improving the drainage of the roads and a number of 
concrete pipe drains have been built under the roads. Improve- 
ments in the side drainage have also been carried out. It will not 
be possible to complete the drainage of the roads satisfactorily for 
a number of years, but the progress made so far will be maintained 
and, it is hoped, accelerated in the future. 

While it may be said that the roads of the north have improved 
generally during the year, the difficulty of obtaining road gravel 
within reasonable distance makes maintenance and constructional 
work slow and expensive. The roads in the south are more fortunate 
in this respect ; yet there, too, the long leads and slow oxen trans- 
port delay constructional work to a serious extent. 

The “ B” or “ feeder ” roads are in a bad state of repair, but an 
endeavour is now being made to give them more constant attention. 

Some damage was done to the roads and causeways by heavy 
rains during the summer months. It is hoped in the coming year to 
replace some of the older and more obsolete causeways and culverts 
by new and more adequate works. 

The bridges in the Territory have been maintained satisfactorily. 
The drift at Caledon’s Poort has again been rendered impassable 
for long periods, but the construction of a bridge over the Caledon 
river at this site is under consideration. 
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The Tsoelike Suspension Bridge (210 feet span) was completed 
during the year and was opened for traffic by His Excellency the 
High Commissioner on the 16th June, 1930. 


Postal. 

All districts in Basutoland are linked up with Maseru by telegraph 
and telephone lines, with the exception of Qachas Nek which is 
connected by telegraph and telephone to Matatiele in East Griqua- 
land. The systems are owned by the Basutoland Government. 
Both telephones and telegraph are used by the general public, and 
public telephone call offices are attached to each post office. 

There are ten telegraph offices in the Territory, and 154} miles of 
telegraph wire. During 1930, telegraph messages numbering 52,935 
were dealt with as follows :—foreign 221; government 3,822 ; 
ordinary 18,427 ; transmitted 11,718 ; received 18,747. 

There are ten central telephone offices with telephones in service. 
The length of local exchange wire is 88 miles and long distance wire 
is 573} miles. 

The following table shows the number of deposits in, and with- 
drawals from, the Post Office Savings Bank for the last two years :— 


Deposits. Withdrawals. 
1928-29 .., 2,218 value £9,874 956 value £8,130 
1929-30 ... 1,935 value £8,642 3,037 value £14,846. 


The following table shows the number and value of money and 
postal orders issued and paid during the past two years :— 


Issued. Paid. 
1928-29 ... 33,231 value £29,369 41,950 value £48,232 
1929-30 ... 3,458 value £13,921 52,152 value £55,960. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Administration of Justice. 


During the year 1930, 4,481 crimes were reported or known to the 
Police, as compared with 2,771 in 1929. This increase is largely due 
to prosecutions under the Scab Law and under the Native Tax Law. 
The number of persons proceeded against was 3,127 as compared 
with 2,252 in 1929. Convictions in magisterial courts numbered 
2,511, and in the Resident Commissioner’s Court 124, compared with 
1,804 and 94 respectively in 1929. 

The following table shows the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences during the last five years :— 

In Magisterial Courts. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Offences against the person 287 «438 — 218 219 
Offences against property 272 «253 221 282 


Offences against Haver ia laws 37 42 57 47 
Other crimes es 1,484 1,429 1,313 1,968 
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In the Resident Commissioner's Court. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Murder... s Re or: 6 1 1 6 10 
Culpable homicide Sve Soe 38 p23 20 30 23 
py tues murder wee ee _ 1 4 5 am 
Rape a hn ea eae 2 -— 2 5 2 
Unnatural crime ... — — — _- —_ 
Other offences against the | person ll 4 2 1 6 
Offences against property with vio- 298 48 4 33 52 
lence to the person. 
15 3 14 31 


Other offences against pioperty 41 
Other crimes ae 1 


Police. 


Constitution and Command.—The Basutoland Mounted Police is 
maintained under the Basutoland Proclamation No. 12 of 1921. 
The Force is under the control of the Resident Commissioner of 
Basutoland who is also the Commandant, with a Staff Officer who is 
resident at Maseru. 

There is a training depot for all recruits at Maseru under the 
supervision of the Staff Officer, with a Warrant Officer as Drill 
Instructor, a native Sergeant-Major, and a Non-Commissioned 
Officer. 

Finger-print work is also carried out at Maseru and is under the 
charge of a Warrant Officer qualified in this work. 


Distribution and Duties—Mounted detachments of the Force are 
stationed in Maseru and in the various districts of the Territory 
under the command of the European officers of the establishment 
who are responsible for the general police routine being carried out 
within their districts and for the efficiency of their respective de- 
tachments. 


Establishment.—The establishment of the Force is as follows :— 


Europeans :— ; 
Inspectors... . 6 (one of whom is Staff Officer). 
Sub-Inspectors es) 

Warrant Officers 2 (1 Chief Constable, 1 Vacancy). 
14 

Native Police :— 

Sergeant-Major ee | 
Sergeants... Me Pe 
Corporals—... ee, 15 
Privates toe ... 808 
338 


Total all Ranks ... 352 
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Depot.—As there is no surplus strength kept at the depot, recruits 
are only sent there for training after vacancies have been filled. 
Refresher courses are undertaken from drafts from the districts sent 
in from time to time. During 1930, 32 recruits were passed through, 
and 50 men reported for refresher courses. 


Finger-Print Work.—This branch continues to perform valuable 
assistance by supplying the Courts with previous criminal history of 
accused persons whose finger-prints are sent in for identification. 
During the year over 800 finger impressions were received for search. 
In addition to ordinary criminal work, search was made on behalf 
of other departments to ensure that persons desirous of entering 
these departments had no serious criminal convictions registered 
against them. 


Health of Police.—During the year the health of the Police has been 
good on the whole. It is regretted that two deaths occurred among 
the native staff ; one being that of the Sergeant-Major, a Non- 
Commissioned Officer of considerable ability, whose loss to the force 
will be greatly felt. 

Conduct of Police.—As strict discipline has to be, and is, main- 
tained, native members of the Force who are guilty of repeated 
misconduct are generally dismissed. Eight discharges are recorded 
during the year for unsatisfactory conduct ; otherwise the conduct 
of the Police has been good. 


Condition of Troop Horses.—Considering the extensive patrol 
work performed by the native members of the Force and the 
droughty conditions which prevailed in many of the districts, the 
horses have maintained their condition remarkably well. Sixteen 
deaths were reported during the year, and compensation was paid 
to the owners, it being the practice that horses are privately owned 
but fed at Government expense, each man’s horse being registered 
for insurance purposes. 


Work performed by Police.—The following summary is some of the 
routine work carried out during the year :— 


Crimes reported to the Police iss nee we = 4,481 
Cases brought before the Courts ... xen a. 2,783 
Persons proceeded against ... ae ian ww.» 3,127 
Persons convicted ... nes ee Wed ve 2,531 
Miscellaneous inquiries, etc. 1,698 


Apart from the ordinary Police routine, the Police were called 
upon to perform extraneous duties in assisting in collection of hut 
tax, wool tax, providing prison guards, clerical assistance in various 
district offices, and services in the Medical and Veterinary Depart- 
ments. 


Crime.—From the figures submitted, there has been an increase 
in crime generally, as compared with the previous year. 

(1) The crimes of murder and manslaughter in most instances 

are committed either at beer drinks or else by persons who are 
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under the influence of liquor. The curtailment of these feasts 
might be beneficial, but can only be undertaken by action of 
the Chiefs themselves and not by the Police. 

(2) The increase of convictions under the Liquor Law is not 
attributed to the increased activities of the liquor runners, but 
to the exceptional effort made in all districts to stamp out this 
evil, and to the excellent co-operation between the Basutoland 
and Union Police on the border. 

(3) Stock theft, unfortunately, is still a great menace to the 
stock owners. The increase in the detection of this crime during 
the past year may be due to the better co-operation on the 
part of the Chiefs with the Police. 

(4) A summary of criminal statistics for the year is shown 
under the heading “‘ Justice.” 


Prisons. 
There are ten gaols and one lock-up in the Territory, and 3,480 
prisoners passed through them during the year, as compared with 
2,643 in 1929. ; 


It has been the practice for several years to transfer all juvenile 
prisoners of from 15 to 20 years of age, whose sentences are over 
three months, to serve their sentences at the Peka Gaol in order to 
prevent contact as far as possible with adult offenders. At Peka 
these juveniles are under the close supervision of the Officer-in- 
Charge, and they are taught stone-cutting, masonry work, road- 
making, repairs to buildings, and gardening. The gaol is visited 
weekly by the Medical Officer, Teyateyaneng. Parents of these 
youths are allowed to visit them on Sundays, and religious services 
are held fortnightly by a native minister. 


VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Extensive repairs to Government buildings have been under- 
taken during the year at Qachas Nek and Quthing, and additional 
buildings have been erected at the Leper Settlement, while numerous 
smaller repairs and works including Border Police huts and stables 
have been undertaken in different parts of the Territory. 


Electric light plants have been installed for the hospitals at 
Mafeteng and Mohales Hoek. 


Water Works. 
During the year, 7 additional boreholes yielding satisfactory 
supplies were put down at Maseru, Mafeteng, and Mohales Hoek ; 
making a total of 12 satisfactory boreholes put down in the last two 
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years at various Camps in the country. It is intended to utilize the 


water and to instal pumping plants at some of these boreholes 
during next year. 


The Maseru river water pumping plant was repaired during the 


year. The average daily supply of water gravitated to the Maseru 
reservoirs was 30,000 gallons. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


During the year 1930, 2,584 patients were treated in the various 
hospitals, showing an increase of 105 over the year 1929. Deaths 
amounted to 157 which, by a strange coincidence, is the same number 
as the previous year. The number of operations performed was 
1,252, the majority of which were under general anaesthesia. The 
number of out-patients who attended the various dispensaries was 
61,936, as against 59,565 for the year 1929, showing an increase of 
2,371. 


Vaccinations against smallpox only amounted to 650. This, no 
doubt, was due to only one case of this disease occurring during the 


year in the Territory. Over 300 inoculations against typhoid fever 
were given. 


The revenue collected in hospital and dispensary fees amounted 
to £2,254 16s. Od. The following table gives details for each dis- 
trict :-— 

District. In- Out- Subsequent Vaccina- 





Patients. Patients. Returns. tions. Revenue. 

£ 8. de 

Maseru ... a re 925 8,644 5,902 _ 580 18 3 
Leribe... wet is 431 7,661 2,511 _ 407 1 6 
Mafeteng wd sts 368 8,291 4,372 _ 498 11 6 
Mohales Hoek . aa 290 4,212 1,434 — 193 16 9 
Quthing .. fee ads 235 5,088 2,090 600 24118 9 
Qachas Nek aa ie 250 3,308 1,382 —_ 149 2 6 
Teyateyaneng ... tery 85 5,200 1,941 50 183 6 9 
Totals ... aa 2,584 42,304 19,632 650 £2,254 16 0 





It will be noticed that although there is an increase in the number 
of out-patients, there has been a considerable decrease in revenue. 
This is probably due to the increased number of free attendances, 
including those who receive anti-syphilitic treatment. 


The general health of the Territory, on the whole, has been good. 
There was an outbreak of chicken-pox in the Maseru Reserve, which 
necessitated the native schools being closed for a period. Cases of 
enteric fever again showed a marked decrease compared with those 
reported in previous years; whereas, on the other hand, cases of 
typhus were nearly double those of 1929. There was a marked 
increase of influenza which, however, with a few exceptions, was of 
@ mild form. 
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The figures for epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases for the 
year 1930 are as follows :— 


Typhoid... -. 189 Mumps .. = (85 
Typhus a we 75 Epidemic ‘Diarrhoea ... 100 
Smallpox... sate 1 Malaria (Imported from 

Measles Ge w= 78 Bechuanaland) See 1 
Scarlet Fever is 2 Dysentery Fe ae TL 
Whooping Cough ... 147 Erysipelas as 8 
Diphtheria ... We 5 Other Epidemic Diseases 179 
Influenza... s+ 938 Anthrax ‘ Mee 14 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis 295 


It will be seen from the above table that there were 5 cases of 
Diphtheria during the year, but no deaths were reported. Anthrax 
would appear to be on the decrease as 50 per cent. less cases came 
under observation. This decrease is probably due to the prompt 
action taken by the Veterinary Department when outbreaks are 
reported. 


The treatment of syphilis by injection of sulpharsenol was com- 
menced towards the end of the year, but it is too early yet to form 
an opinion as to the effect it will have in assisting to control the 
spread of this disease. 


The campaign for the destruction of rodents was continued as in 
previous years. 


The gaols throughout the Territory when inspected were clean, 
and there was no outbreak of any serious disease among the inmates. 


The sanitation of the Territory was satisfactory. Additional 
conveniences are being erected in several Camps. 


Leper Settlement. 


On the 31st December, 1929, the population of the Settlement 
was 629, composed of 291 males and 338 females. On the 31st 
December, 1930, the population was 665, of which 292 were males 
and 373 females, showing an increase of 36 in all, consisting of 1 
male and 35 females. It will be observed that whilst the popula- 
tion at the end of 1929 exceeded that of 1928 by 103, this year the 
increase is only 37 over that of 1929. 


The following table represents the number of admissions, etc. :— 
Admitted. Re-admitted. Died. Discharged. Deserted. 


Males ... res wae 67 9 40 23 i 18 
Females 208 on 80 4 29 28 ) 





Totals ... ww. 147 13 69 61 
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The following is the corresponding table for 1929 :— 
Admitted. Re-admitted, Died. Discharged. Deserted. 


Males ... on aoe 93 6 30 16 10 
Females ate oe 91 8 19 20 
Totals... w= 184 14 49 36 


The decrease in the numbers admitted was 37, that of the re- 
admitted 1. There was an increase in the number of deaths of 20 
and of the desertions 8, and the discharged 15 (14 of which had not 
left the Settlement on 3lst December, 1930). 


It is encouraging to note the increase in the number of arrested 
cases ; and one hopes that the decrease in the number of admis- 
sions during the year is a sign that the cases at large are becoming 
much less owing to the vigilance of the Health and Welfare Inspec- 
tors and also of the Leprosy Inspectors. 


There was a slight upheaval at the Settlement when the lepers 
were informed that they were not to provide food for or eat with 
their visitors, but owing to the diplomatic manner in which the 
matter was handled by the Superintendent the usual peaceful 
condition of the Settlement was soon restored. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Education in Basutoland is under the supervision of a Director 
of Education, a Senior Inspector of Schools, three European Inspec- 
tors, and four Native Supervisors. 


The majority of schools are Government-aided schools under 
missionary control. Two Government schools, one at Maseru and 
one at Mafeteng, provide for scholars in Standards IV, V, and VI, 
and another school of the same class is in course of construction at 
Matsieng. The only other school under Government management 
is the Lerotholi Technical School at Maseru. 


The total number of Government and Government-aided schools 
is 597, of which 9 are Institutions (Normal, Industrial, and Agri- 
cultural), 28 Intermediate Schools, and 560 Elementary Vernacular 
Schools. The number of pupils on the roll for 1930 was 50,443, and 
the average attendance was 37,150. The Education Vote for year 
ending 3lst March, 1931, was £55,405. 


European Education. 

There are 9 small primary schools in the Territory, with a total 
attendance of a little over 100 pupils, to provide for the elementary 
education of the children in the various Camps. These schools are 
managed by Local Committees and are supported by the Government. 

A detailed report on education is published annually separately. 
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X.—LABOUR. 


The following figures give the number of passes issued to natives 
to leave the Territory for labour purposes during the last three years : 





Railway Miscellaneous 
Year. Mines. Construction. Agriculture. Labour. Total. 
1928 ... «+ 26,523 284 7,353 20,718 53,878 
1929 ... 28,705 449 13,483 32,125 74,762 
1930 ... ve 28,526 185 12,778 23,298 64,787 


Basuto enlisting themselves as labourers on the gold and diamond 
mines are slow to avail themselves of the benefits of the deferred pay 
system, and the percentage for 1930 shows a slight decline. 

A campaign is being launched to bring home to labourers the 
advantages of deferring their pay, not only to themselves and families 
but to the country as a whole, and it is hoped that 1931 will show a 
substantial increase. 

The average percentage for 1930 was 41-5 per cent as compared 
with 43-5 per cent in 1929. 


XI—VETERINARY. 


Anthrax. 


During the year there have been 33 outbreaks of anthrax and 
52,126 animals have been inoculated. In no outbreak has there 
been any serious mortality, and this is probably largely explained 
by prompt inoculation methods. There is every evidence in support 
of the reliability of the anthrax vaccine supplied by the Union 
Veterinary Department. All field inoculations have been done by 
the Police department. 

Equine Mange. 

The equine mange position is fairly satisfactory, though well- 
defined cases were seen in the mountain areas. In some places 
considerable difficulty was experienced in rounding up unowned 
infected horses. With the completion of dipping tanks, it is hoped 
to look forward confidently to equine mange eradication. The 
spring this year was particularly favourable to the spread of this 
disease, as owing to severe drought the horses were particularly 
poverty-stricken. 

All dipping supervisors are now instructed to inspect the horses 
in their areas when field-inspecting sheep, and to treat any animal 
showing any evidence of skin trouble. 

Altogether 3,614 animals were treated in this way, but there is 
every reason to believe that a large percentage of these were not 
actually infected with the acarus of equine mange. 


Sheep Scab. 


The spring was very bad and conducive to the spread of sheep 
scab. Rain records show that the drought of 1930 is one of the 
worst the Territory has experienced. Unfortunately these adverse 
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conditions persisted up to the end of December. There has been in 
consequence a heavy mortality in sheep and goats, and the only thing 
that saved the sheep-owners from disastrous losses was that their 
flocks were clean. In those parts of the mountain areas where no 
dipping had taken place, severe mortalities occurred. 


The prolonged drought seriously interfered with the Veterinary 
Department in commencing its early summer field operations and in 
most districts these had to be delayed until a month later than 
usual. These conditions also added to transport troubles in the 
mountains. 


As anticipated, a considerable number of set-backs were en- 
countered, chiefly in the Mafeteng and Maseru districts. Re- 
infections of protected areas have cropped up in the winter and 
spring, most of them being traceable to the movement of infected 
sheep from those mountain infected areas where no tanks existed. 
Experience has proved that it cannot be hoped finally to eradicate 
scab as long as infected sheep are moved about, even when these 
sheep are treated en route. 


These re-infections have been very troublesome and costly, and 
occurred at the worst moment, when the sheep were often not strong 
emough to stand dipping. Several outbreaks had to be treated by 
hand-dressing only and dipping deferred until the sheep were strong 
enough to stand the immersion, and this is never satisfactory. 


With the completion of the final 17 tanks the movement of scabby 
sheep should automatically cease, and it is confidently hoped that 
the gradual decrease of these unfortunate recrudescences of scab in 
clean areas will occur. 


The policy of subjecting all supposed clean areas to a table 
inspection and putting all known infected areas through a simul- 
taneous dipping as soon as the lambing, shearing, and climatic 
conditions permitted, has been continued. 


During the year 2,514,717 sheep and goats were dipped, this 
being 471,384 less than last year. During November and December, 
all protected areas were subjected to a table inspection ; 1,215,611 
sheep and 470,350 goats were examined, and no scab was found. 
This desirable state of affairs does not mean that no scab had 
existed in these areas, but that where scab had been re-introduced 
it had been successfully dealt with. 


Quthing district has been of special interest this year. It has now 
had its complement of dipping tanks since the autumn of 1928, and 
is geographically well protected from its neighbours. The Principal 
Veterinary Officer was of the opinion that if his Department’s work 
and methods were sound little or no scab should be found, and that 
this district should on examination this year be a test case as to 
whether he was correct in assuming that scab could be finally 
eradicated from Basutoland. Every sheep and goat was put on the 
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table and thoroughly examined, and altogether 440,000 animals 
were handled, with the result that one animal was found to be 
scab-infected. This was highly satisfactory and gives every reason 
to hope that the goal of a scab-free Territory may be confidently” 
looked forward to if the Department’s activities are not restricted. 


Records show that when the scab campaign was commenced in 
1923 approximately 50 per cent. of the flocks were scab-infected in 
the Quthing district. Experience demonstrates that it takes at 
least two simultaneous dippings, intermixed with the dippings of 
sporadic outbreaks, to clean up an area, and if this is to be kept 
clean then no scab-infected flocks must be brought into it. This is 
the second year that these conditions have existed in the Quthing 
district. 


There is every evidence to show that the same gratifying decrease 
of scab is taking place in other districts. 


With the completion of the 17 tanks now building, 201 tanks in 
the Territory will be in operation. As these represent the total 
number required, this aspect of the scab campaign has terminated. 
The picking of sites and organizing all the transport, representing 
thousands of pack animals, has caused much labour and worry for 
the Veterinary staff, and they are to be complimented on the 
splendid way they have overcome these difficulties. 


Owing to the falling revenue, every effort to practise economies 
has been made, and one of the most fruitful savings effected is the 
cessation of the dipping of goats. Hitherto, in carrying out simul- 
taneous dipping, all sheep and goats have been dipped, it being 
argued that, although the sheep acarus does not live on a goat, it 
might possibly be a carrier when running with infected sheep. The 
Principal Veterinary Officer thinks this is highly improbable, and 
in searching for real economies he decided that he was justified in 
taking this small risk, and to-day in this Territory no goats are 
dipped unless they are scab-infected. The goats represent about 
30 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the small stock ; so in dealing in 
millions it can readily be seen what a big saving this policy will be. 


Considerable economy has been effected in the use of tattoo oil 
by using a dot on the forehead for first dipping, and branding only 
for the second dipping. 


Dipping mortalities have been heavier this year. The Govern- 
ment has paid compensation for 635 sheep and lambs, and although 
this is really a very small percentage out of 2,500,000 sheep dipped, 
it is really undesirable. These heavier mortalities are explained by 
the extreme drought conditions, causing debility in the animals, and 
in some cases to the carelessness of the native dip supervisor in not 
stirring the tank correctly prior to the immersion of the animals. 
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The native staff does not improve and undoubtedly this is the 
weak spot in the scab campaign. Constant supervision is required 
and the men with long service often prove the most unreliable. 
One native sheep inspector was discharged, but the remaining six 
have done some valuable work and have justified our confidence in 
their appointment. 

Wool and Mohair. 


The market for these commodities has undergone a serious change 
which has reflected most adversely on the prosperity of the Basuto 
and everyone concerned. Basuto wool has dropped down to as low 
as ld. per Ib., causing great consternation amongst sheep owners. 
At present Basuto wool is purchased on the basis of mixed wool— 
good, bad, and indifferent—and the price paid to-day is based on 
the class ‘‘ bad.” Obviously, if the country is to prosper this will 
have to be altered. This can be done in several ways :— 

(a) Differentiation on the part of the trader in purchase, 
paying different prices for the good and bad.and educating the 
grower to the market requirements. 

(6) Improving the sheep by introducing proper merino rams. 

This matter has been under discussion and the Principal Veterinary 
Officer has formulated a scheme which it is proposed to put into 
execution next spring. The important factor in making this effort 
@ success is the Basuto sheep-owner, and it will be interesting to see 
if he is capable of loyally supporting the Government in their 
attempts to assist him. This scheme has the unanimous support 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Stud. 

Despite the drought and the corresponding low conditions of the 
mares, the natives showed a keen interest in the stud work, and 135 
mares were covered. Of the 124 mares covered last year, 59 proved 
in foal, but owners to date have failed to report the result of 38 of 
these mares. The thoroughbred horse ‘‘ Landing ” was purchased 
this year. This horse is an ideal pony sire. 


General. 


During the year 2,012 professional visits and attendances were 
made.- The usual maladies, strangles, gallsickness, biliary fever 
(equine and canine), distemper, etc., have been treated by the 
Principal Veterinary Officer. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following Proclamations were promulgated during the year :— 


(1) No. 6.—Amending Further Basutoland Proclamation No. 16 
of 1907—Stamp Duties. 

(2) No. 9.—Amending Further Basutoland Motor Vehicle 
Proclamation No. 7 of 1926. 
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(3) No. 15.—Amending Further Customs Tariff and Excise 
Duties (Amendment) Proclamation, 1925. 

(4) No. 19.—Basutoland Income Tax Proclamation, 1930. 

(5) No. 20.—Providing for better Administration of Justice in 
cases between or concerning Natives in Basutoland. 

(6) No. 25.—Amending Proclamation No. 20 of 1930, providing 
for the better administration of justice in cases between or 
concerning Natives in Basutoland. 


(7) No. 32.—Basutoland Appropriation (1930-31) Proclam- 
ation, 1930. 


F. FOORD, 
Government Secretary. 


Ist April, 1931. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, ,1926, to 








March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d). 
Agricu!turai Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) ~ 6d. (7d.). 
Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 

Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palma. (E.M.B. 2.) le. 6d. (le, 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 

of Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 

(E.M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (18, 2d.), 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form, (a .M.B. 8.) 

1s. Od. (1a. 2d.). 





c Rng eth) Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manntachurer,, Ea. (8d.). 
ce Rasiee (E.M.B. 11.) ls. Od. (Ie. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) Ia, Od. (18. 2d.). 
bait i at Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


ia] 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Pass Mott of Research in Farm Economics, January, 1929. (E.M.B. 


14.) 6d. (8d.). | 
Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum pyepered in the 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch. ‘April, 1929, (E.M. La (13 84) 
8. 8. 3d.). 


Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigations May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) Is. 3d. (18. 5d.). 


Composition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E.M.B. 18.) 9d. (11d.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
porns countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
uly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) 1s, 6d. (1s. 10d.). 


Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929, (E.M.B.21.) 1s, 6d. (1s. 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London, November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 














1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) 1s. Od. (1a. 1d.), 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. Sie sit eh | 
3. Bd. (18. 8d.). | 
Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization, February, | 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). | 





British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (H.M.B. 26.) zn 1) | 
1s. Od. (La. 2d.). 
Coooa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) Ls. Ud. (1s. 3d). | 


Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 












(K.M.B. 28.) 1s. Od. (18. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Inseot and Plant Pesta. June, 1930. (E.M.B. be A) ne 
1s. Od. (1s. 4d.), 





Canadian. Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- | 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. \ 
(E:M.B, 30.) - 1a. Od. (1s. 2d.). 


The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
ls. Od. (La. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS, 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS, 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 
CEYLON. 


COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FUL 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA, 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 
SEYCHELLES, 

SIERRA LEONE. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is situated on the 
northern shores of the Gulf of Guinea. It is bounded on the west 
and north by French territory and on the east by the former 
German Colony of the Cameroons. Great Britain has received a 
mandate over a small portion of the Cameroons (31,150 square 
miles) which, for purposes of administration, has been placed under 
the Nigerian Government. The remainder of the Cameroons is 
administered by the French under a mandate, so that, for practical 
purposes, all the land frontiers of Nigeria march with French 
territory. 

2. The area of Nigeria, including the mandated area of the 
Cameroons, is approximately 37: 3,078 square miles (Southern 
Provinces and Colony 91,189 square miles; Northern Provinces 
281,939 square miles) and it is thus larger than any British 
Dependency other than Tanganyika, India and the self-governing 
Dominions. It is more than three times the size of the United 
Kingdom. Along the entire coast-line runs a belt, from ten to 
sixty miles in width, of dense mangrove. forest and swamp, 
intersected by the branches of the Niger delta and other rivers, 
which are connected one with another by innumerable creeks, the 
whole constituting a continuous inland waterway from beyond the 
western boundary of Nigeria almost to the Cameroons. Behind 
this helt lies the denser forest region rich in oil-palm trees and 
valuable mahoganies. Further inland the forests become thinner 
and are succeeded by open ground covered with long grass and 
occasional clumps of trees. In the extreme north, where there is 
a very small] rainfall and little vegetation, the desert is slowly but 
steadily encroaching. There are few mountains in the southern 
portion of Nigeria except along the eastern boundary, but north 
and east of the junction of the rivers Niger and Benue there is a 
large plateau from 2.000 to 6,090 feet in heieht. The country 
is well watered by rivers especially in the south. Besides the 
Niger and Benue, which durive the rainy season are navienble by 
steamers as faras Jebba and Yola respectively, there are a number 
of important rivers of which the Cross River is the largest. Except 
for Lake Chad, on the extreme north-east frontier, there are no 
large lakes. 

3. The population of Nigeria according to the latest returns 
is 18,810.534* (Southern Provinces and Colony, 8,360,734: 
Northern Provinces, 10,449 300), and is larger than that of any 
British Dependency except India. There are about 5,700 Euro- 
peans temporarily resident in Nigeria, chiefly in the employ of the 


* Includes the population of the Mandated area of the Cameroons. 
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Government, and of mercantile and mining companies. The 
country is not suited for European settlement. Of the native 
inhabitants the greater number are of pure negro race, but in the 
north there are Berber and negroid tribes. Of the former the 
Yorubas, Ibos and Benis are the most important, and of the latter 
the Fulani, the Kanuri and the Hausa-speaking tribes generally 
called Hausas. The Yorubas occupy the south-west corner of 
Nigeria and from an early date possessed an organised government. 
The Benis are now a comparatively small tribe, but Benin was 
formerly a very powerful kingdom and its influence extended over 
a considerable area. The Thos are a large unorganised tribe who 
occupy most of the land east of the lower Niger. The Kanuri 
occupy Bornu, in the north-east of Nigeria, a kingdom which has 
survived for many centuries in spite of great vicissitudes. It was 
known to the Portuguese as early as the fifteen century and to 
Arab geographers several centuries earlier. The Tausas occupy 
the greater portion of northern Nigeria and from an early date had 
attained to a fairly high level of civilisation. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Hausa States were conquered by the 
Fulani, a nomad _pzople who had settled in the towns and country 
of Hausaland and who, by their superior intelligence, had acquired 
great power and influence. The existing Hausa system of law and 
administration based on the Koran was retained, but Fulani 
dynasties were established in various states. 

4. The coast of Nigeria first became known to Europe towards 
the end of the fifteenth century as the result of the visits of 
Portuguese explorers. Shortly afterwards the demand for negro 
labour in the American and West Indian colonies created an 
immense trade in slaves and for over three hundred vears the west 
coast of Africa was visited in large numbers by the slave ships of 
all nations. At the beginning of the nineteenth century efforts 
were made to suppress the traffic, which was declared illegal, and 
a British naval squadron was stationed on the Coast. to intercept the 
slave ships. With the decline of the slave trade the traffic in 
palm oil and other tropical products rapidly increased, and the 
visits of naval ships, and later of the British Consul at Fernando 
Po, gave to the British a considerable prestige and influence among 
the tribes inhabiting the coast of Nigeria. Tn 1851 British support 
was given to an exiled King of Lagos, who, in return, pledged 
himself to abolish the slave trade in Lagos, which was at that time 
the chief slave market in West Africa. Finding himself powerless 
against the slave-dealing faction, his son ceded Lagos to the British 
in 1861 and the British Colony of Lagos came into being the 
following vear. 

5. By the exertions of Mungo Park (1796-1805), Captain 
Clapperton (1822-1826), Richard Lander (1826-1830), Doctor Barth 
(1850-1855) and numerous other explorers, most of whom lost their 
lives in the country, the course of the Niger and the existence of 
the Fulani kingdoms in the interior became known, and an attempt 
was made by Mr. Macgregor Laird and others to open up 
the interior to trade. In spite of the efforts of these pioneers, who 
were supported to a certain extent by the British (tovernment and 
philanthropists, eager to strangle the slave trade by legitimate 
traffic, the early efforts were not successful, owing to the heavy 
mortality among the European crews of vessels ascending the river. 
A better knowledge of conditions, and the use of quinine as a 
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prophylactic against malaria, made later operations more successful 
and before 1860 trade was established along the banks of the rivers 
Niger and Benue. In 1879 the various British firms trading on 
these rivers were amalgamated, and in 1887 a Charter was granted 
to the amalgamated companies, which became known as the Royal 
Niger Company, Chartered and Limited. By this Charter the 
Company became responsible for the government of the river basins 
and the whole of Hausaland and Bornu, but, in practice, its 
influence extended little bevond the banks of the rivers. 

6. The Berlin Conference of 1885 had recognised the British 
claim to a protectorate over Nigeria and that part of the country 
which was not included within the Lagos territories or the sphere 
of the Chartered Company was made into a separate administration 
under Foreign Office control and became known as the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate and later as the Niger Coast Protectorate. 

7. Owing to the restrictions on trade caused by artificial 
boundaries and the virtual monopoly which the Niger Company 
exercised, to the inability of the Company's forces to restrain the 
slave-raiding propensities of the Fuloni Chjefs, and to foreign 
aggression on the western frontiers, it became necessary for the 
British Government to assume a more direct control over the 
country. The Company’s Charter was accordingly revoked on the 
Ist January, 1900, and the northern portion of their territories 
became the Northern Nigeria Protectorate; the southern portion 
was added to the Niger Coast Protectorate; and the whole was 
renamed the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. Both the Northern 
and Southern Protectorates were placed under Colonial Office 
control, 

8. In 1898 an Imperial Foree, tecru‘ted locally, but with 
British Officers, was raised by Sir Frederick (now Lord) Tugard, 
and was later taken over by the Colonial Government. This force 
was named the West African Frontier Force and the armed con- 
stabularies of the other West African Colonies and Protectorates 
were modelled on it. Soon after the establishment of the 
Northern Nigeria Protectorate, these troons were used to subdue 
the Muhammadan rulers of the THausa states and Bornu who had 
persistently ignored the British requests for the cessation of slave- 
raiding and whose attitude was one of open hostility. to an 
administration of whose power they had had no proof. As each in 
turn was conquered a new ruler was appointed who undertook to 
govern his country according to local law and tradition, but 
without slave-raiding and the extortion and inhuman cruelties 
whieh had marked the former régime. British Residents were 
stationed throughout the country and cxercised a wholesome check 
on any tendency to relapse. 

9. In the south there were fewer large states and the people 
on the whole were of a much lower standard of intelligence and 
development. On the lower reaches of the Benin River, a Jekri 
chief, named Nana, defied the Protectorate Government and dealt 
openly in slaves. He was attacked by a naval and military force 
and defeated in 1894 after severe fighting. In 1897 a peaceful 
mission to the King of Benin was massacred and another combined 
expedition was despatched : Benin was captured and was found 
to he full of the remains of human sacrifices, for which the City 

had long had an unpleasant reputation. In 1902 the Aro tribe 
was subdued. 
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10. While the remainder of the country was being opened 
up, the hinterland of Lagos was heing added by cession to the 
territories originally ceded by the King of Lagos in 1861. In 
1866 Lagos had been included in the West African Settlements 
and in 1874 it was un'ted with the Gold Coast Colony. It became 
the separate Colony und Protectorate of Lagos in 1886. 

11. In 1906 Lagos and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated 
and in 1914 Northern Nigeria was included and the whole country 
became the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 

12. On the outbreak of war in 1914 the Nigeria Regiment 
(of the West African Frontier Force) took part in the campaign 
which resulted in the conquest of the neighbouring German Colony 
of the Cameroons and a strong contingent of the Regiment also 
fought in the East African Campaign. On the whole the loyalty 
of the chiefs and people of Nigeria throughout the war was very 
marked, but there was a somewhat serious rising in Egbaland in 
1918 which was quickly subdued. 

13. The principal languages spoken are, in the Northern 
Provinces, Hausa, Fulani, and Arabic; and in the Southern 
Provinces, Yoruba, Ffik, Ibo, and [bibio. 

14. The currency is controlled by the West African Currency 
Board which was constituted in November, 1912, to provide for 
the currency of the British West African Colonies and Protecto- 
rates. The coins current are:—United Kingdom silver and 
bronze; West African silver and elloy coins of the values of two 
shillings, one shilling, sixpence and threepence; and Nigerian 
nickel-bronze coins of the values of one penny, one halfpenny and 
one-tenth of a penny. West African notes of one pound and ten 
shillings are also current, The United Kingdom coins are being 
gradually superseded by the West African and Nigerian coinage. 

15. The weights and measures used in Nigeria are the same 
as those used in Great Britain. 





I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


16. The main political divisions of Nigeria are the Colony of 
Nigeria, and two groups of Provinces, known as the Northern and 
Southern Provinces, which together form the Protectorate. The 
whole country is under the control of a Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief to whom the Lieutenant-Governors of the Northern and 
Southern Provinces and the Administrator of the Colony are 
responsible. The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of a few of the senior officials. © By Order in Council 
dated the 2lst of November, 1922, and entitled the Nigerian 
(Legislative Council) Grder in Council, 1922, the former bodies 
known as the Nigerian Council and the (Colony) Legislative 
Council were abolished and a larger Legislative Council was sub- 
stituted for them. This enlarged Legislative Council consists 
of:—The Governor, as President; thirty Official Members; three 
elected Unofficial Members representing the municipal area of 
Lagos and one representing the municipal area of Calabar; 
and not more than fifteen nominated Unofficial Members. 
These fifteen are selected to include nominees of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt, Calabar and Kano, of the 
local Chamber of Mines, and of the Banking and Shipping 
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interests, together with members rerpesenting African interests in 
parts of the Colony and the Southern Provinces of the Protectorate 
which do not return elected representatives to the Legislative 
Council. This Council legislates only for the Colony and the 
Southern Provinces of the Protectorate and the Governor continues 
to legislate for the Northern Provinces of the Protectorate. The 
power of taxation in the Northern Provinces is left with the 
Governor and the scope of the Legislative Council in financial 
affairs is confined to the Colony and Southern Provinces, except 
that the sanction of the Council is required for all expenditure out 
of the funds and revenues of the Central Government which is 
incurred in the Northern Provinces. There is thus a measure of 
direct representation of the people by members selected by them- 
selves to the Legislative Council. 

17. The first elections for the unofficial members for Lagos 
and Calabar were held on the 20th of September, 1923, and 
aroused the keenest interest. The new Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor on the 31st of October, 19238. 

18. The Protectorate (including the mandated territory of 
the Cameroons) is divided into twenty-two provinces, each under 
the immediate control of a Resident. 

19. Notwithstanding the generally depressing effect of the 
economic situation the year under review has witnessed very 
decided progress in the sphere of works of development, medicine 
and education in the Northern Provinces, 

20. This progress has resulted mainly from the recently 
inaugurated constitutional policy in) pursuance of which Native 
Rulers have been able to participate to an even greater extent 
than formerly in the advancement of Administrative measures for 
the opening up of the country. 

21. In furtherance of this policy group conferences of Native 
Rulers at which departmental Officers and representatives of 
unofficial interests attended were held at Kano, Kaduna, 
Maiduguri, Minna, Jos and Kaura Namoda in the months of 
March and May. Ilis Excellency the Governor presided at the 
opening of the meet ng at Kano. 

22. These regional conferences at once commanded the 
interest and support not only of the Native Rulers but of all 
European officials and unofficial persons who attended them. 
Their value as a medium for the exchange of views and the co- 
ordination of activities was at once apparent. The readiness of the 
Native Rulers and Senior officials of the Native Administrations 
to adapt themselves to this new departure was notable, particularly 
as the discussions were necessarily bilingual. A natural develop- 
ment of these group conferences was the convening at Kaduna in 
December of a single assemblage on a larger scale in conjunction 
with the Annual Conference of Residents. 

23. In the provinces great progress has been made with the 
construction of Native Administration Dispensaries in accordance 
with the scheme prepared by the Director of Medical Service. The 
standardisation of thirty existing Native Administration Dispensa- 
ries has been undertaken and fifty-four new dispensaries will be 
ready to begin work in April, 19381. One hundred and eleven 
dispensary attendants were in training at the end of October, 1930. 
The implementing of this scheme however depends on the provision 
of adequate Muropean staff to carry out the work of supervision. 
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24. At Kano and Katsina welfare Centres under the supervi- 
sion of European ladies have been opened. At Kano a Girls’ 
School was opened in August. 

25. The total mileage of roads maintained by Native 
Administration now amounts to 2,693 miles of all season road and 
7,477 miles of dry season road. 

26. The construction of the Kano water and Electric Light 
Schemes, the largest scheme of this nature yet undertaken by a 
Native Administration is proceeding satisfactorily and is now 
nearly completed. Thiee intakes which are estimated to yield 
290,000 gallons a day have been constructed. The members of the 
maintenance staff of the combined sehemes are arriving and the 
Manager is proceeding with the genera] organisation on permanent 
lines. 

27. The completion of the Pharmacy School at Zaria, which 
was opened in December, will enable suitable pupils who have 
passed through the old Training School at Katsina to graduate from 
this school to the new hospital which has been erected nearby. 

The location of the Higher College at Zaria, which will replace 
the old Training College at Katsina, will further tend to foster 
co-operation between the Education and Medical Departments, 
and co-ordination of their activities. 

28. A new power plant and workshop has been erected at 
Maiduguri in) connection with the Native Administration ° 
Workshops. 

29. Messrs. Rowntree & Company, Limited, have established 
an agency for the purchase of gum at Geidam in Bornu. 

30. His Excellency the Governor made a tour of inspection 
of the Northern Provinces during February and March visiting 
the Plateau, Bauchi, Adamawa, Bornu and Kano Provinces. 

31. In June and July Ifis Excellency paid a visit of five days 
duration to Kaduna occupying Government Lodge. On_ this 
oceasion the Emir of Katsina ieeeived the insignia of the Order 
of the British Empire, and the Independent District Heads of 
Shendam and Kanam were presented with Certificates of Tonour. 

32. During the vear the Emir of Dabai, the Head Chief of 
the Dakkakeri tribe, was raised to the status of second grade chief 
and the Emir of Keffi was formally installed as a second grade 
Emir. In March, 1930, Mallam Bawa, Alkalin Jos, a recipient 
of the Certificate of Honour, died after twenty-seven years’ work 
in the service of the Administration. 

33. Locust infestations gave rise to serious anxiety from May 
until June when the situation was well in hand. Further 
infestations however occurred towards the end of August in Bornu, 
Kano, Zaria, Sokoto and Adamawa Provinces. Active measures 
were taken and by the middle of November the situation had again 
improved. 

Despite considerable damage by locusts the 1930 harvest is in 
general satisfactory. 

34. In Shendam Division on 8th February, 1930, a sudden 
attack was made upon Mr. C. M. Barlow, m.c., Assistant District 
Officer, while on tour with an escort of police in the hills inhabited 
by part of the very primitive Dimmuk tribe. Fire lad to be 
opened as a last resort when the escort was in danger of being 
completely overwhelmed. Mr. Barlow was hit by a stone which 
tendered him unconscious but the eleven police with him succeeded 
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in bringing him down to the plain in safety, where he died without 
regaining consciousness on the 9th of February. The incident is 
distinguished by the patience and courage of Mr. Barlow and the 
gallantry of the police, of whom the corporal in charge has been 
awarded the King’s Police Medal, and the ten police constables 
the African Meritorious Service Medal. 

35. Mr. C. W. Alexander, c.mM.G., was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Northern Provinces on the 12th of August, 1930. 
Captain W. Buchanan Smith, c.m.¢., M.c., succeeded him as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern Provinces and was formally 
sworn in at Enugu on that date. 

36. His Excellency Sir Graeme Thomson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
visited the Onitsha, Warri, Ondo and Ijebu Provinces during the 
year. 

37. The Officer Administering the Government, Captain 
Buchanan Smith, c.m.G., M.c., was present at Abeokuta on the 
occasion of the Centenary celebrations and performed the ceremony 
of opening the Centenary Hall. He also visited the Ijebu, Ondo 
and Oyo Provinces and installed the new Oni of Ife. 

38. During January and February strong pacificatory escorts 
of troops and police accompanied Administrative Officers on tour 
in the areas aflected by the women’s riots of December, 1929. 
Inquiries under the Collective Punishment Ordinance were held 
and the fines were collected without active opposition. As an act 
of grace these were subsequently reduced by forty per cent. 

39. The energies of Egbas not only in Abeokuta but in many 
parts of Nigeria have during most of the year been largely devoted 
to arranging for the suitable celebration of the Centenary of the 
foundation of Abeokuta. It is said to have been in 1880 that 
FEgbas first settled in the caves beneath the Olumo Rock. 

The African Hospital in Abeokuta is completed and is already 
very popular. Work has commenced on the Mental Hospital. 

The branch railway from Ifo to Idogo in the Ilaro Division 
was opened on June Ist. The large strip of country between the 
river Yewa and the Dahomey frontier has at last been opened to 
motor traffic by means of a ferry across the river at Ere and a road 
to Ijoftin and Idiroko. A telegraph office has been opened at Ilaro. 

40. In the Benin Province steady progress has been made in 
the development of the Native Administrations and a separate 
Native Treasury was established at Agbor on April Ist. 

A rumour that the ‘‘ prophet’? Idubor, the leader of 
Usanugegbe cult was about to be released from Enugu Convict 
Prison, caused a revival of the movement during July and August 
in the Ekpoma district of the Ishan Division. It was handled 
firmly by the Distriet Head and Enogie of Ekpoma, and subsided 
as rapidly as it arose. 

41. Conditions in the Calabar Province rapidly reverted to 
normal after the women’s riots of December, 1929, and the 
collection of tax proceeded smoothly. 

The Ibagwa Palm Oil Extracting Mill, in the Abak District, 
has been well supplied with fruit and has continued to work during 
the period when it is normally closed for the overhaul of the 
machinery. 

Owing to the low price of produce, the people have preferred 
to sell the fruit rather than engage in the unremunerative labour 
of extracting the oil themselves. 
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A bulk oil shipment plant was completed by the United Africa 
Company at Opobo. This is the second of such plants operating 
in the Calabar Province. 

A certain amount of disturbance was caused on the Mamfe- 
Bamenda boundary early in the year in the Menka district through 
an outburst of religious hysteria on the part of a Basel Mission 
female Catechist, who preached that crops need not be planted as 
food would be provided from Ifeaven. Fortunately her advice 
was not taken seriously by the people, though minor disturbances 
occurred, 

In November the first shipment was made of fresh bananas 
by the African Fruit Company from Tiko to Rotterdam by their 
own vessel specially constructed for the purpose, and the future 
of this trade appears promising. 

42. The political situation in the [jebu Province has been 
quiet and the year has been spent in an endeavour to encourage 
the new Awujale to consolidate his position and to allow the 
Province to settle down to normal conditions. All town or village 
Area Headmen who are officially reeognised under the Native 
Administration have been placed on fixed salaries and can now be 
held responsible for the due performance of their duties as village 
headmen. 

43. For the first year since the advent of Government no 
outbreak has occurred in the Ogoja Province where the political 
situation is more satisfactory than it has ever been before, and the 
tax was collected easily and quickly. Extensive investigations 
have been made into indigenous organisation and several valuable 
reports have been collected. An attempt to extend the women's 
movement into the Afikno Division was easily defeated. 

The Hnugu-Mamfe trunk road has been finished up to the 
Yahe River, and it is proposed to construct a Native Administra- 
road from this point to Qgoja. A pontoon has been placed on the 
Okpoha crossing on the Abakaliki-Afikpo road, 

44. In the Ondo Province a considerable step in the progress 
of the organisation of the Owo Native Administration has been 
made by the formation of the Owo Judicial Council and the Owo 
and Akoko Appeal Courts. 

In April members of the Cherubim and Seraphim, a Christian 
society, became troublesome in the Okitipupa Division. They 
destroved pagan emblems and announced that all native laws were 
abolished, but the disturbances ceased when the ringleaders were 
arrested and fined. 

Since October the ‘f Aladura ’? (a prophet from Tlesha) has 
heen visiting towns in the Kkiti and Owo Divisions where the 
local population believe that he has raised people from the dead 
and made miraculous cures. Tle appears to be a religious fanatie 
who preaches the second Advent. He has considerable personality 
and the orderly demeanour of the crowds he collects is remarkable. 

45. Research into native organisation is also being made in 
the Onitsha Province and the Anthropological Officer has compiled 
a valuable report on the Nsukka Division. The unrest in. the 
Owerri Province had an unsettling influence among the peoples 
living near the Provincial boundary, and a police escort had to be 
sent to Umuchieze where an attempt was made to refuse to pay tax, 
The District Officer’s tactful handling of the situation averted 
any untoward incident and a demonstration of women in the south 
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of the Onitsha Division was easily dealt with by Administrative 
Officers supported by the local elders. 

46. In the Owerri Province a slight recrudescence of the 
women’s movement occurred in October in the Orlu District of 
the Okigwi Division. It was mainly caused by a too rigorous 
application of the produce inspection regulations at Oguta. 

The administrative staff has concentrated its energies ona 
fuller investigation of the social organisation of the various sub- 
tribes and clans which is an essential preliminary to the remedying 
of such defects in the adm/‘nistrative and judicial machinery as 
the disturbances showed to exist; and considerable progress has 
heen achieved. 

As a result of a re-assessment of the Ngor, Nguru and Isu 
areas of the Owerri Division a reduction in the rate of tax for the 
two latter over-populated districts was approved. 

The Bende Native Adm/‘nistration has spent considerable sums 
on road development, and by the erection of a bridge over the 
Inyang River has linked up Bende Station with the Nigerian minor 
road system, 

47. The Ovo Native Administration suffered severe losses by 
the deaths of Ademiluyi, the Oni of Ife, Oyewole the Bale of 
Ibadan and Seidu the Oluwo of Iwo. 

Progress has been made on the extension of the Oyo waterworks 
where a large tank is being built, an alum. sed'mentation system 
installed and second pumping station set up. At Tbadan the 
Adeoyo and Agodi water schemes are nearing completion, while 
two new bridges over the Opeki and Oshun Rivers were opened 
in August and July respectively. 

Black pod disease of cocoa 
districts. 

48. In the Warri Province the political situation has justified 
the hope underlying the introduction of taxation in 1928 that. it 
would lead to genuine Native Administration and to popular control 
of local expenditure. — Intelligence Reports have been compiled 
and local opinion, which was apathetic or hostile in 1928, has 
now become keenly interested and active co-operation from village 
councils has facilitated administration. The general principles 
of re-organisation based on popular demand have now been 
generally approved and are being put into operation, 

Funds from the Native Treasury have provided two important 
bridges on the Kwale-Abbi-Ashaka Road and rendered this route 
motorable throughout the vear. 

49. In Lagos Colony the collection of Ineome Tax has 
progressed smoothly with the ready assistance outside Lagos of the 
Bales and Tleadmen of Villages. 

50. The progress and co-operation achieved last vear among 
the Lagos Mohammedans have prevailed throughout the year under 
review. Qpen dissension between the various parties has almost 
become a thing of the past. 

51.) The plague of locusts which visited the Lagos District 
during the year caused an abnormal rise in the prices of foodstuffs 
and of gare and corn in particular, Temporary restrictions were 
placed on the export of geri and corn to places outside Nigeria. 
After approximately two months the prices of these commodities 
became normal. 





as been rife in the Ife and Tlesha 
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52. Small-pox has been reported from fourteen villages in 
the Lagos District and the total number of cases up to date is 
sixty-seven. A campaign of vaccination, isolation and disinfection 
has been carried out whenever small-pox has been discovered. A 
Sanitary Inspector and Vaccinator are now stationed in the 
District. 

53. Sanni Ojobaro, Lagos, Bale of Epe, died on September 
Ith, 1930. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year under 
review with the construction of the Marina road at Epe. 


I1.— FINANCE. 


d4. The revenue and expenditure for the past five years 
including that of the Nigerian Railway, were as follows :— 





Expenditure 
True Revenue. True Expenditure. on 

Loan Works. 

1925-26... 8,268,928 6,583,167 1,183,728 
f55 7,734,429 7,584,692 1,016,162 

‘ 8728/41 9147,530 959,777 
1928-29 0... 8,429,308 9,395,749 1,429,022 
1929-30 0... 8,708,165 8,947,707 794,862 


5d. The revenue and expenditure for the six months, April 
to September, 1930, including that of the Nigerian Railway 
amounted to £3,902,296 and £4,199,315 respectively. The 
expenditure actually charged to the 1927 and 19380 Loan Funds 
during this period were £18,105 and £411,066 respectively. From 
figures available it is estimated that the revenue for the current 
financial year 1930-1931 will fall short of the estimated expenditure 
by £476,750 instead of exceeding it by £5,678 as anticipated in 
the 1930-31 Budget. This deficit is due to the fall in Revenue, 
ae to general trade depression and to the reduction of export 
duties, 

56. The excess of assets over liabilities at 30th September, 
1930, was £4,147,257. This is £297,019 less than the true surplus 
at the beginning of the financial year 1930-31, of £4,442,276. 
This difference of £297,019 is of course the amount by which the 
expenditure exceeds the revenue for the six months ended 30th 
September, 1930, as shown in paragraph 58. 

57. The Public Debt at 380th September, 1930, amounted to 
28,350,582 having been increased by the addition of the 1930 
loan; and accumulated Sinking Funds amounted to £3,329,777. 

his sum includes the Supplementary Sinking Fund of £990,300, 
Which is treated as an appropriated fund in the balance sheet of 
“Nigeria, Full provision is made for the amortisation of all loans 
'v annual contributions to the Sinking Funds. Contribution to 
the Sinking Fund for the 1930 Loan will begin in the year 1933, 
4s provided in the Loan Ordinance. 

\ 58. The various Native Administrations throughout Nigeria 
‘ave their own Estimates of revenue and expenditure, deriving 
fees revenue principally from a proportion of direct taxes, varying 
Tom fifty to seventy per cent. of the total collected. The totals of 
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actual revenue and expenditure for 1929-30 of all the Native 
Administrations together were £1,754,642 and £1,738,613; and the 
estimated totals of revenue ind expenditure for 1930-31 are 
£1,709,183 and £1,869,156 respectively. 

59. Silver coin to the vulue of £144,325 was withdrawn from 
circulation during the financial year 1929-30, and £150,000 was 
shipped to the United Kingdom to be melted down. It is estimated 
that on 8Ist March, 1930, the following currency was in circula- 
tion: —silver, £148,638; alloy coin, £5,443,904; and nickel coin 
£446,585. 

60. Owing to Inter-Colonial movements in currency notes it 
is not possible to give an approximute figure of the note circulation 
in Nigeria but the total for West Africa at 30th June, 1929, was 
£753,588 representing 1,131,186 notes, compared with £764,672 
representing 1,143,409 notes, at 30th June, 1928. 


I1T.—PRODUCTION. 
AGRICULTURE. 


G1. The prices of all the agricultural export commodities 
exported from Nigeria have been very low throughout the year. 
The price agreement entered into between some of the biggest 
firms was also a factor which tended to depress the export trade, 
though fortunately, as has repeatedly occurred before, the 
agreement only lasted a few months. The after-effects of the riots 
in the Eastern Provinces also tended to depress the export trade 
in the early part of the vear, but as will be seen from the 
succeeding paragraphs and from the tables on the seetion on trade 
and commerce, the quantities of agricultural produce exported 
during the season 1929-30 have, !n spite of all the adverse 
influences, been generally as gre t as, or greater than, ever before. 















Palm Kernels. 


Palm Oil. 

(Lagos) (Lagos) 

per ton. per ton. 
d. £3. d. 
1924 0 25 16 6 
1925 6 26 1 «0 
1926 0 24 5 0 
1927 8 22 9 0 
1928 0 24 4 0 
1929 0 23.13 0 

1930 hs 13° 0* 
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62. Cocoa.—The figures given below of the export of cocoa 
refer to the appropriate seasonal year, 7.e., from Ist October to 
30th September. It will be seen that in Nigeria proper there has 
again been an increase “n the quant’ty produced and exported. 
There has also been a vteady improvement in the quality of the 
cocoa as a result of the influence of the Produce Inspection Scheme. 
The price whieh was offered at the commencement of the current 
season (1930-31) is lower than ever, and as a result of this, there 
has heen a tendency for coeoa to be held up by producers and 
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middlemen, with some consequent deterioration in quality. It is 
probable that, owing to this low price, and the poor crops in some 
districts, there will possibly be a slight falling off as compared 
with last season. There is, however, no reason to anticipate that 
there will be any considerable reduction, or that it will be of any 
other than a purely temporary nature. 


Cocoa. 


Ewports (in tons) by seasons from Nigeria and the 
British Cameroons. 








Average monthly Nigeria Cameroons 

price per ton tons. tons. 

(Lagos). 

£8. d. 
1922-23 nae Fan 23 12 11 32,600 2,000 
1924-24 yas as 1719 2 31,700 2,400 
1924-25 Wee ae 27 17 8 36,800 3,200 
1925-26 wus See 30.13 3 38,200 3,200 
1926-27 pool oa 53.18 O} 42,300 3,300 
1927-28 oo abe 48 6 103 42,000 3,500 
1928-29 me st 35 11 7 49,100 3,700 
1929-30 ee im 29 16 38h 51,700 2,800 





63. Groundnuts.—The figures given below relating to 
groundnuts again refer to the seasonal year, October Ist to 
September 30th. As was anticipated at the time when the last 
general report was written, the price during the buying season was 
lower than it has ever been recently, but in spite of this there was 
a considerable increase in production as a result of the new areas 
that have been opened up for export by the new branch railway. 
In the current season (1980-31) the plantings seemed to be as 
great as ever and the weather was normally favourable. The 
buying price at the beginning of the season was, however, less 
than £5 per ton, or less than half the normal price of post-war 
Years. 

















Grounpyuts. 

Tons exported Averige buying 

October Ist- i t Kano, 
September 30th. October Ist 
March 31st. 
£ os. d. 
1923-24... ean aor 60,000 12 5 0 
1924-25 0... oe : 132,000 13 7 6 
1924-26 0 0.. Ses Aa 110,000 1015 0 
1926-27... a8 ate 90,000 1119 0 
1927-28... uth ce 86,000 12 18 0 
1928-29... Sh thee 135,000 11 0 0 
1929-30... ee Ss 147,000 818 0 
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_ 64. Cotton.—The production of American cotton for export 
in recent years has been as follows ;:— 








Corton. 
a Sead aioe Bales (409 Ib, Price per pound 
woight nett). of seed cotton, 

1924-2h a a ie 28,000 3d. 
1925-26 £5 ae jal 37,000 24d. 
W627 a 17,500 1§d.-1}d. 
1927-28 ik re , 16,500 23d.-2hd. 
1928-29 es ot aa 24,500 2}d.-2d. 
1929-30 ae ais ae 34,500 1.6d.-1.2d. 





{ft will be seen that the steady prices for the last three vears 
resulted in increased production again during last season, 1929-30. 
The price paid in that season was, however, very low, and a still 
lower one has to be anticipated in the current season, 1930-31; 
but considerable areas of cotton have been planted, and it is hoped 
that the reduction in the volume of the export this year will not 
he very great. 


65. The figure given below show how rapid has been the 
extension of the production of the Improved Ishan Cotton, and it 
is hoped that, in spite of the present low prices in the current 
season, 1930-31, the production of the Improved Tshan Cotton will 
be slightly inereased. At the present prices, however, the export 
of native cotton is hardly feasible and a further reduction of the 
export of this commodity must be anticipated. 

















Total nalive Pric Sper ae Tunproved Price per 
Season, cotton= pound seed Tshan cotton pound seed 
cotton —bales. cotton. 
1927-28 a 14d.-2d. 68 2hd.-3d. 
1928-29 ra 6,500 1}d.-13d. 900 24d.-2}d. 





3,500 Ldd.-Ad. 6,000 1§d.-fd. 





66. Nigeria was heavily attacked by locusts during the year 
and a very active campaign of destruction of ‘‘ hoppers ’’ was 
necessitated in many provinces. At one time, as many as 100 officers 
were specially seconded for whole-time duty in this campaign, 
and as a result of these vigorous measures there has been nothing 
approaching a famine. In many places the amount of damage 
done by locusts to food crops has been considerable; but fortunately 
these localities are separated by belts in which the damage was 
quite insignificant so that food prices have not been forced to 
exorbitant levels, though in some distriets they are high for the 
time of the year. There have been many fresh invasions of locusts 
from the neighbouring territories during the last months of the 
year and serious infestations of hoppers are to be expected in the 
rainy season of 1931. ‘ 
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07. it will be seen that on the whole Nigerian agriculture 
has come through a year of very adverse conditions remarkably 
well; a fact which tends to show that it only needs some improve- 
ment in the world's markets for a considerable increase to occur 1n 
Nigerian agricultural exports. 


Forzstr¥. 


68. Resertes.—The area of fully constituted Forest Reserves 
was increased by 1,088 square niiles to a total of 10,630 square 
miles, while the area of proposed Reserves in various stages, of 
settlement is 5,500 square miles compared with 4,839 square miles 
last year. In Benin Province, where twenty-five per cent. of the 
land has now been reserved, the operation of the Forestry Ordi- 
nance has been withdrawn from the remaihitig seventy-five per 
cent. Good progress has been made ii the survey and dematcatioit 
of Reserves, two officera of the Survey Department having been 
specially deputed, while departmental officers both European and 
African have also heen engaged in this work. : 

While development generally has been niost rapid in the 
Eastern Provinces, it is gratifying to be able to report that 
objection to reservation ‘n the North is gradually being overcome 
as the objects and effects of Reserves become better known. 

69. Timber.—There was a fair demand for mahogany of good 
quality, but owing to the general trade depression inferior logs 
were practically unsaleable and the total export for the year was 
rather light. "The total number of timber concessions held was 
ninety-nine of which thirty were being worked. The tendency 
to a greater interest in secondary timbers is maintained and a 
general improvement in trade would probably lead to development 
in this branch. The collection of information regarding the forest 
reserves of Oyo and Abeokuta has shown that they are only 
sufficient for local requirements; investigation of the wet zone 
forests has begun and it is hoped to find many more timbers 
suitable for local use and export than are now utilised. As a result 
of grading and wider advertisement the sale of teak poles from 
Olokemeji Plantation has been considerably inereased and markets 
found as far away as Jos and Enugu in spite of the heavy freight 
charges. 

70.) Plantations.—The area under timber and fuel planta- 
tions was added to normally, and the result of the Sylviculturists’ 
work during the past few years is now appearing in more 
standardised methods and a greater certainty of suecess in all 
plantation operation. 

Tn the Eastern Provinces the pit prop plantation at Enugu 
now covers over 360 acres; while the reclamation of eroded 
hillsides at Udi by afforestation started experimentally two vears 
ago has become an established success. 

In the Western Provinces nearly 200 acres were added to the 
important Akilla Plantation of indigenous trees and 130 acres to 
the Native Administration Plantations in Oyo Province. 

In the North, the recent introduction of Azadarachta indica 
has provided a species which will be of great importance for future 
plantation work in the d'ttieult conditions of soil and climate. 
Further experience with various eucalyptus species has developed 
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improved planting methods to combat the damage caused by white 
ants, and better knowledge of the requirements of Dalbergia sissoo 
proves it a tree of great value for reafforestation when grown in 
suitable localities. 

Of recently introduced exotics, sandalwood introduced in 1923 
has seeded and a small area of 1} acres has been planted at 
Olokemeji with the resulting seedlings. The species shows every 
sign of becoming thoroughly vaturalised and should be an important 
crop in due course. Satinwood (Chlororylon swietenia) has also 
borne fertile seed for the first time and seedlings are being raised. 

¢ 71. Research.—A Bulletin has been published describing the 
main lines of the Sylviculturists’ work. The trials of various 
systems of natural regeneration at Sapoba are full of promise that 
for the wet forests of the Southern Provinces a successful method 
will-he evolved. So far the uniform and transition systems have 
been most successful and the areas so treated are well stocked with 
young growth of mahogany, cedars, African walnut and other 
valuable kinds. Similar treatment has been experimentally 
extended to the drier forest at Olokemeji and Mamu. 

The taungyva method of plant t'on is being gradually developed 
and where it can be ‘ntroduced gives remarkably good results at 
very low cost. 

A large number of other plantation experiments in both wet 
and savannah forests are in progress, of which perhaps the most 
generally interesting ‘s directed to finding a means of raising 
successful plantations on the grass plains of the Bauchi Plateau. 
Much other statistical, botanical and experimental work has been 
done by the Sylviculturists. 

Tn addition to investigition into local forest reserves mentioned 
above the Utilisation Officer has examined the native industries 
employing minor forest produce, The majority of these industries 
are in fibres prepared from ‘leaves bark or plant. stems. | A 
specially prepared) Ratha filme from the wine palm (raphia 
vinifera) has been sent to the Empire Marketing Board and valued 
at £40-£50 9 ton: a further 100 kilos are being prepared for trial 
in the Raflia industries of the United Kingdom, 

A consignment of various mahogany, sapelewood and walnut 
logs were sent to the Forest Products Research Laboratory at 
Princes Risborough for tests with regard to their use as air 
propellers, 

The Forest Research Laboratory was opened and occupied from 
April. 

72. Miscellaneons.—An_ officer of the Department was 
seconded for duty with the Tsetse Investigation Branch whose 
work has considerable bearing on forestry problems in the North. 
Another officer was seconded to Fiji to advise on the forestry 
position in that colony. : 


MINING. 


73. The tin industry is passing through a very anxious 
period, the metal which stood at £180 per ton in January fell 
to £105 in December. 

The output for 1930 was approximately 12,000 tons which 
shows a decrease of 3,000 tons from the previous year, 
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This reduction is due to the measures taken by the Tin 
Producers’ Association to alleviate the position by means of a 
restricted output. A quadrilateral scheme for restriction by the 
Dutch, Malayan, Bolivian and Nigerian Governments has been 
proposed and is now under consideration. 


74. The Government hag granted concessions not only in 
respect of tin but also for silver and lead. These consist of :— 
(a) The reduction of rent on Mining Leases and Mining 
Rights concerned by eighty per cent. 
(b) The suspension of labour obligations on the Mining 
Leases and Mining Rights. 
(c) The remission of suspension fees. 
These have heen of great benefit to the Mining Community. 


75. In view of the depression in tin it is eratifving to note 
that a revived interest las been shown in gold. There has heen 
good deal of activity in prospecting and mining partieularly in the 
neighbourhood of Minna. Encouraging results have been obtained 
and among others a nugget weighing 14 oz. was discovered. A 
Mining Lease has, also, been applied for in respect of Mica. 

76. The hydro-electric installation at Kura Falls has been 
completed but owing to the present price of tin only a verv few 
companies are taking advantage of the power provided. 

77. The Mines Department has been at full strength 
throughout the vear and all the District offices have been open 
with the exception of that at Lerie-n-Kano. This was closed for 
a few weeks during the period of the anti-locust campaign. 





IV.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


78. Trade.—The total value of the trade of Nigeria (including 
specie) during the vear was as follows :— 


£ 
Import... os oe 12,203 432 
Export... ad sk 15,125,048 


£27,828,480 


a decrease of £3,998,468 on the trade of the previous year. The 
value of Imports shows 2 decrease of £1,201,015 and that of Exports 
a decrease of £2,797.453. The value of the transit trade (/.e., 
goods passing through the inland waters and bv rail through 
Nigeria to and from French Territorv) was £271,190 as compared 
with £164,690; an increase of £106.500 on the previous vear. 

79. Commercial imports (7.e., excluding specie and Govern- 
ment imports) were valued at £11,195,243 a decrease of over four 
per cent. compared with the previous vear, while commercial 
exports at £14,980,111 showed a decrease of over eighteen per 
cent. compared with the previous vear. Imports of specie 
amounted to £83,124 compared with £185,282 in the previous year, 
a decrease of over 122 per cent. and exports at £135,691 a decrease 
of twenty-two per cent. on the previous year. 
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80. The United Kingdom accounted for 52.9 per cent. of the 
total trade compared with 55.8 per cent. in the previous year 
showing a decrease of 2.9 per cent.; imports at 66.9 per cent. 
showing a decrease of 1.6 per cent.; and exports at 41.6 per cent. 
showing a decrease of 4.9 per cent. The United States of America 
with 11.5 per cent. of the trade showed a decrease of .9 per cent., 
but Germany with 18.9 per cent. showed an increase of four per 
cent. With the exception of the Colonies in British West Africa 
there is no trade with any part of the British Empire except 
through the United Kingdom and to some extent with Canada 
through the United States of America. Trade with South Africa 
has developed to an extent of about £3,000. 

81. (i) The trade of Nigeria continues to consist of a few 
main articles only, and as there are included in the principal 
imports such articles as tobacco, cigarettes and spirits, which may 
be classed as luxuries, any depression in business or fall in the 
prices of produce has a serious effect on the revenue. This is true 
of the trade of all countries but it is a more serious matter for 
Nigeria with its few taxed commodities. 


(ii) The import trade shows increase in the following items; 
cigarettes rose from 2.85 to 3.95 million hundreds; leaf tobacco by 
1,695,855 Tb.; gin by 14,821 gallons; salt by 127,129 ewt. and 
motor spirits by 3,126,203 gallons. A decrease occurred in 
connection with the following items: cotton piece goods, by 
£340,000 in value; kola nuts by £117,000 in value; and kerosene 
oil by 211,422 gallons. 

(iii) The lower prices for produce, as compared with those 
prevailing in 1929, account to a great extent for the falling off in 
imports. The importation of kola nuts continues to decrease as 
local production increases. 
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83. The bulk of the export trade is also limited to a few main 
articles; returns showing the exports for the past six years are 
appended :— 


Parm Om. Pam Kuanais. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1925... 128,113 4,166,096 272,925 4,937,450 
1926... 113,267 3,616,159 249,100 4,440,452 
1927) 24 113,240 3,374,550 257,206 4,438,886 
1928... 127,110 3,816,658 246,537 4,562,105 
1929... 131,786 3,767 279 251,368 4,325,877 
1930... 185,632 3,389,998 259,491 3,777,689 
GROUNDNUTS. Cocoa. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1925... 127,226 2,394,251 44,705 1,483,764 
1926... 126,799 2,342,739 39,099 1,363,016 
1927... 90,773 1,629,542 39,210 1,998,679 
1928 ... 103,162 1,650,134 49,209 2,309,931 
1929... 145,376 2,467,470 55,246 2,305 574 
1930... 146,371 2,118,275 52, 276 1,707,818 
Corton Lryt. Tr. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ Tons. £ 
1925... 182,724 797,463 9,293 1,737,578 
1926... 179,315 1,182,050 10,562 2,217,046 
1927)... 99,546 331.086 10.926 2,287,327 
1928... 74,957 379.490 13,070 2,158,904 
1929... 117,803 541,713 15,128 + 2,298,745 
1930... 160,166 676.993 12,067 1,414,575 


84. Each item in the preceding paragraph shows an increase, 
except cocoa and tin, but the value of the trade has ultimately 
decreased. 

85. Local produce prices show the customary variation. 
Palm oil ranged from £12 11s. &d. to £23: palm kernels from 
£7 1s. 4d. to £11 18s.; cocoa from £16 to £35 28. 6d. and 
groundnuts from £4 to £8 5s., all prices being per ton. The 
tendency has heen for prices to decline as the year advanced. 

The export of hides and skins shows a decline except in 
goatskins, the figures for the past three years being :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Ib. Tb. Tb. 
Cattle hides Ib. 12.524.961 10,489,106 5,421,950 
Sheep skins Th. ... 1,059,649 1,042,326 905,929 
Goat skins Ib... 4,756,984 3,742,622 4,432,203 


86. Shipping.—Regular mail, passenger and cargo services 
were maintained throughout the vear between the United Kingdom 
and Nigerian ports, and also between Continental and American 
ports and Nigeria. Messrs. Elder Dempster & Company, Limited, 
run the main mail and passenger service, but many other firms run 
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regular services, amongst them being the America Barber West 
Africa Line, John Holt and Company (Liverpool), Limited, 
United Africa Company, Limited, Holland West Africa Line, 
Woermann Linie and allied Companies, Chargeurs Reunis, French 
Steamship Line, Frassinet Fabre Line, Roma Societa di Naviga- 
sione Liberia ‘lriestinna. The number of vessels which entered 
and cleared at the various ports has decreased this year and foreign 
tonnage is fast approximating British tonnage. 






































ENTEKED, 
Year. { — —— = Total. 
' British, | Foreign. 
| | i 
ene jaa Ss ee = 2 Sie em 
No Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. No. 
1926 658,777 616 
1927 \ \ 740426 1 745 
1928 ! | | 1041 
1929 1 1141 2,166,591 
1930, | 1r5 1,946,948 
I 
CLeaRen. 
Year. — re = - Total. 
British. : Foreign. 
erin Een ete Se, Hon SE = 222 ae 
No. {| Tonnage. ' No. No. 

1926 350) 908,012 624 
1927 387 944,16 732 
1928 484 98R,232 1,020 | 
1929. 548 | 1,132,613 1117 
1930 i 1,005,249 ' 925.210 1014 | 





The number and tonnage of ships entering and clearing show 
a decrease, and the tonnage of cargo landed, as is to be expected 
from the lower figures of imports, is less than in 1929. 
































TONNAGE OF CARGO. 
Year. INWarps. | OvTwarps, 
\ 
| i 
British. | Foreign. | Total. ' British. | Foreign. | Total. 
ee -|- » 
Tons. i Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1926 372,060 | 78.965 nm 627,830 | 210,314 738,144 
1927 445,791 106,225 d 441,083 | 222405 663,438 
1928 508479 109,318 | Ps 294,089 
1929 410,105 129.944 540049 | 304,403, 
1930 364,614 | 125,504 490,118 | 262,536 
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V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


87. General.—A Communications Board which includes the 
Chief Secretary (Chairman), the two Lieutenant-Governors and the 
Heads of the Marine, Railway and Public Works Departments, 
and advises the Government on arterial communication by road, 
rail, water and air, ensures a proper co-ordination of development 
proposals of all classes of communications. 

A Ports Advisory Committee, with a Sub-Committee at Port 
Ilarcourt, advises the Governor on all matters pertaining to 
shipping and navigation within the ports, its functions being 
purely advisory. The Committee consists of the Chief Secretary 
(Chairman), the Heads of the Departments of Marine, Lands, 
Customs, Railway, and Harbour Department, with four unofficial 
members representing commercial interests. 

88. Lagos Bar and Harbour.—Again there is a decided 
improvement to report, and a comparison of the present four 
fathom contour line bounding the Eastern Spit with that of the 
previous year shows an appreciable change for the better. The 
average width of the entrance channels, commencing from between 
the Kast and West Moles inwards past the Training Bank and 
through the Commodore Channel has been increased to approx- 
imately 800 feet. This marked improvement is attributed 
principally to the intensive dredging carried out by the Lady 
Clifford in these channels throughout the year, and again 
demonstrates the fact that continuous dredging will always be 
necessary to maintain this satisfactory state of affairs with the 
Moles in their present state of completion. 

The Official Bar Draught remains at twenty-five feet for vessels 
both inwards and outwards. Only ten vessels crossed the bar 
during the year however with a draught exceeding twenty-four feet. 
It would, therefore, appear that there is no immediate necessity to 
increase this draught. 

Inside the Harbour, continuous dredging operations have been 
carried out for maintenance purposes. The Apapa Channel has 
been extended to allow twenty-five foot tankers to proceed to the 
temporary Bulk Oil Petroleum Wharf at Apapa, abreast of which 
a swinging basin has been dredged. Three Bulk Oil steamers 
have used the wharf during the year. 

Reclamation has been in progress throughout the year at 
Apapa behind the Railway sheds, and on Iddo Island, where an 
insanitary mosquito breeding swamp extending along the foreshore 
on the Ebute Metta Creek side is being filled in, to the great 
improvement of the neighbourhood. 

89. Port Harcourt.—The reclamation unit, comprising the 
Romulus, Child, Iva and three barges, has been employed at Port 
Harcourt throughout the year. Reclamation at the upstream end 
of the port was discontinued in April owing to the subsidence of 
the revetment. The plant was then moved to a site downstream of 
the port and employed during the remainder of the year reclaiming 
the swamp between the oil storage plots and the waterside. The 
new electric coal conveyor has functioned satisfactorily during the 
year and is a great asset to the port, having speeded up the rate 
of loading considerably. The old coal tip is now principally used 


for loading bulk palm oil from the United Africa Company’s 
installations. 
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90. Surveys——Regular quarterly surveys of Lagos Bar and 
the entrance channel have been carried out and plotted in con- 
junction with those made by the Harbour Department between the 
Moles. After a limited examination of Forcados Bar in December, 
1929, the official draught was raised to seventeen feet six inches, but 
in view of the results of a detailed examination in February the 
draught was again reduced to seventeen feet. A close watch has 
been kept on this area and the draught has remained unaltered 
since. 

The Akwayfe River, situated in the estuary of the Calabar 
River was surveyed from the entrance to Ikang in April, and the 
Duketown Anchorage, Calabar River, was resounded in September. 

91. Waterways.—Yhe launch route between Lagos and Sapele 
was kept free from Sudd and other obstructions to traffic during 
the year, and no delays of any importance to the mails occurred. 
Dieaeine in the Citoigie kebauk channel was commenced in 
November in an attempt to deepen the waterway from Okitipupa 
to the terminus of the Ondo—Agbabu Road. 

For the first time for many years, the Ogun River was cleared. 

Two parties were again sent to the Niger Rapids, work being 
carried on at Awuru and Tillo. It is anticipated that the recent 
increase in canoe borne traffic north and south of Yelwa will be 
more than maintained. 

In the Forcados Division, the Ossiomo River, the Adofi River, 
the Asseh Creek, the main Niger River to Onitsha, and the 
Nikorogha Creek were dealt with. 

In the Port Harcourt Division, the Degema-Brass launch route, 
the Sombreiro, Orashi and Engenni Rivers received attention. 

In the Calabar Division the Calabar, Qua Ibo, Ewayon and 
Cross Rivers were cleared. 

In the Cameroons, the annual clearing of the Mungo and 
Meme Rivers was carried out, and a little work was also done in 
the N’dian River. 

92. Buoys and Beacons.—The coastal buoys and also those 
marking the navigable channels in the rivers and estuaries of the 
Delta, have been maintained efticiently during the year. Five 
additional buoys have been established and two new beacons 
erected. There are now seventeen beacons, six gas buoys and 
seventy ordinary buoys maintained. All the coastal beacons have 
been properly maintained. 

Part of the equipment for the lighting of the Bonny River has 
arrived in the Colony, and it is hoped that the lights will be 
installed early in January, 1931. 

Mooring buoys for the use of ocean-going vessels were laid at 
Warri and Calabar during the year. Two mooring buoys were also 
laid off the Ivey Pier, Calabar, to enable ocean-going vessels up 
to 450 feet in length to berth alongside. 

93. Lighthouses.—The Nigerian coast lights, four in number, 
have been well maintained throughout the year, and with the 
exception of Cape Debundscha have proved reliable. Cape 
Debundscha Light (Dalen system) reported extinguished on the 
5th of April, was relighted on the 8th of April. The failure was 
due to a mechanical defect in the mixflasher. In order to 
minimise any such irregularities as far as possible, this light was 
converted from a triple flash to a single flash on the 30th of May, 
and has functioned satisfactorily since. 
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94. Mail and Transport Services.—The following mail and 
transport services have been maintained by Government craft 
during the year :— ; : 

The Lagos-Sapele-Forcados muil launch service, connecting 
with the outward and homeward mail steamers at Lagos. 

Lhe Port Lareourt-Degema-Nembe service has run fortnightly 
throughout the year in connection with the arrival at Port Harcourt 

“of the English mail from the Lagos Express steamers. The 
extension to Brass has been discontinued since the removal of the 
Administrative station from that place. 

The Cross River low water service maintained by Government 
was discontinued from April the 80th. A contract has been signed 
with Messrs. Elder Dempster & Company to carry on this service 
from the lst of November. 

The transport of Nigerian Coal from Port Harcourt to Lagos, 
Foreados, Lokoja, Calabar and Victoria has been carried out by 
Government colliers throughout the year, all requirements being 
easily met. The total quantity of coal carried for the year was 
114,205 tons from Port Harcourt to Lagos, and a total of 7,620 tons 
from Port Hareourt to the other ports mentioned, the cost of 
transport being much the same as in the preceding two years. 

The Lagos-Apapa ferry service continues to operate success- 
fully, the daily average number of passengers carried being as 
follows, compared with previous years :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
1,655 2,195 3,812 4,034 3,256 


The total number of passengers carried during the year 
amounted to 1,009,400. 

95. A.M. Ships.—u.m.s. Carlisle visited Lagos from the 
22nd of November to the 27th of November. The usual periodical 
visits were paid by H.M. Sloops Daffodil and Delphinium. 

96. Railways.—The extension of the main line between Kano 
and N’Guru was completed and the section from Ringim was 
opened on the Ist October, 1930, as also was the branch line 
Ifo-Idogo (twenty-four miles) on the Ist June, 1930. 

The total length of Open Lines has now reached 1,905 miles of 
single track. With sidings included, the total amounts to 2,158 
miles. : 

97. Approval has been received for regrading and relaying 
with 60-Ib. track the Minna-Kaduna section, and the preliminary 
survey is now being completed. This will facilitate the working 
of traffie in that it will enable the running of heavier loaded 
pene over this portion of the line without redistribution of train 
oads. 

98. Good progress has been made with the construction of 
the Benue Bridge by the contractors, Messrs. Sir William Arrol 
& Co., Limited, and there is every indication that this important 
structure will be completed to contract time, i.e., June, 1932. 

99. The gross earnings during the financial vear ending 31st 
March, 1930, were £2,692,661, which created a new record and 
exceeded those of the previous vear by £164,554. 

The gross working expenditure, in which contributions to the 
Railway Renewals Fund aggregating £318,297 are included, 
amounted to £1,655,716; thus producing a net receipt figure of 
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£1,036,945 to cover Capital Interest charges of £961,851. The 
total number of passengers carried was 3,851,060, an increase of 
689,427 on the previous year, and the tonnage of goods and minerals 
(including Live Stock) transported was 929,608 tons, a decrease of 
28,806 on the previous year. 
100. The estimated revenue for the calendar year is placed 
at £2,252,696; and the approximate expenditure, which includes 
the contribution to Renewals Fund of £224,692, Interest charges 
and the cost of various Departmental services, etc., is estimated at 
£2,556,213. : 
101. There are 216 stations open for traffic situated as 
follows :— 
Western Division, 81.—Iddo-Apapa to Zungeru. 
Ifo-Idogo. 

Northern Division, 69—North of Zungeru to Kano including 
the following branches: —Minna to 
Baro, Zaria to Kaura Namoda, Kano 
to N’Guru. The B.L.R. Zaria-Jos. 

Eastern Division, 66—Port Harcourt to Jos and Kaduna 

Junction. 

102. The Kano Railway Guest House and the Refreshment 
Room at Apapa continue to be well patronised. 

103. Electrical facilities at Apapa wharf now consists of two 
§-ton, four 3-ton and two l-ton Portal Cranes; twelve l-ton ware- 
house cranes, one 80-cwt. Portal Crane, one 25-ton Portal Crane. 
and ten capstans. 

104. On the lst December special reduced rates on ground- 
nuts, palm kernels and cocoa were brought into operation, and all 
commodities classified under Class 8 transferred to Class 7, and 
those classified at Class 9 transferred to Class 8. 

The punctuality of passengers and goods trains was further 
improved, the figure for the financial year being eighty-six per 
cent. arrived to time, while ninety-four per cent. of the Goods trains 
were less than forty-five minutes late. 

105. On the 3lst December there were 288 Locomotives and 
4,183 passenger and goods vehicles. An articulated Sentinell 
Camel Coach was received and placed in service towards the end 
of the year. Two Beyer-(iarratt, three 806-Class and five passenger 
tank locomotives were also received. The former have a tractive 
effort of 40,000 lb. and weigh in working order 125 tons 15 cwt. 
These Garratt engines are working trains over the Minna-Kaduna 
section. The 806-class are three cylinder engines having a tractive 
effort of 39,843 lb., and are capable of hauling trains to a total 
weight exceeding 960 tons. 

106. A motor Transport service is maintained in the Zaria 
and Sokoto Provinces. Based mainly on Gusau, Kaura Namoda, 
and Sokoto, with repair facilities at Zaria, this service which 
connects with places not touched by the Railway is well patronised 
whilst earnings show a steady increase. Mails for Sokoto are 
conveyed thrice weekly by these motors from Gusau. 

107. Roads and Bridges.—Owing to financial stringency it 
has become necessary to curtail the road programme for the year, 
and only the most important schemes have been undertaken. 

The value of the roads maintained by the Public Works 
Department in 1930, with their attendant bridges and culverts, is 
estimated at £2,285,000, and the total mileage is about 3,650. 
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Native Administrations maintain about 4,500 miles of all weather 
and 7,500 miles of dry season motorable roads. 

Trattic census taken on various main routes shows a decrease 
in mechanical transport, which can be attributed to present trade 
conditions, 

Little work has been done on the tarring and resurfacing of 
the more heavily trafficked main roads, and new construction 
during the year has been very limited. 

Experiments have been made with tar and_ bituminous 
compounds with a view to discovering a good and impervious 
surface suitable for earth and gravelled roads. 

108. Reconstruction of bridges has been limited to those 
crossings where existing bridges were in a dangerous condition. 

The large Osse and Owan rivers on the Ibadan-Benin Road 
are now permanently bridged, thus completing the scheme for the 
replacement of all timber bridges on this route. 

The new Imo River Bridge has been completed and direct 
communication is now established between Port Harcourt and Aba. 

Construction has begun on the Mariga Bridge, which forms 
a link on the north-south road. 

Schemes are in preparation for permanent bridges on Benin- 
Agbor-Asaba route, which are urgently required. 

109. A detailed location has been prepared over 260 miles 
of the proposed Great North Road trom Igbetti to Mariga. 

The survey of the Mamfe-Bamenda Road has been completed 
as far as Widekum, but progress in construction has been held up 
by lack of funds and the need for a thorough investigaton to 
determine the most economical route on the escarpment below 
Bamenda. 

; sees of the Oturkpo-Obolo and the Ikoli-Ifaki Roads are in 
rand. 

110. Posts and Telegraphs.—The services of the Department 
during 1930 have been well maintained. There has been a small 
increase in telegraph traftic; the total quantity of mail matters dealt 
with also shows un increase of about five per cent. in spite of a 
somewhat considerable drop in the numbers of postal packets 
despatched overseas. 
imo Revenue for the year was practically the same as in 

111. Four new post offices, and nine additional postal agencies 
were opened; Money Order favilities were extended to four existing 
offices, and telegraph facilities were given at two offices previously 
performing postal work only. 

Acceleration of telegraph traffic was effected by the extension 
of quadruplex working on main line circuits. 

112. Reconstruction of the Lagos-Oshogbo and Port Harcourt- 
Enugu main Railway and telegraph lines was completed; the 
railway signal line on the Ifo-ldogo branch, and a telephonic 
traffic control circuit between Port Harcourt and Enugu were also 
completed. A telephonic traffic control circuit between Apapa and 
Ibadan is under construction. 

New telephone exchanges at Aba and Bukuru were opened 
on Ist April, the former being in trunk line communieation with 
Port Harcourt and the latter with Jos. The Bukuru exchange 
affords telegraphic facilities to a wide area of the Tin Mines field. 
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113. A wireless telegraph service between Badagry and Lagos 
was brought into public use in August. This is the first wireless 
channel to be opened for commercial purposes in Nigeria. The 
technical results have been satisfactory, but the amount of traffic 
has been disappointingly small. A great deal of valuable experi- 
mental wireless work has been carried out during the year, 
particularly with a view to establishing wireless communication 
with the Cameroons under British Mandate. 

114. A Government Savings Bank is worked and controlled 
by the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The service was extended 
to seven more offices, making «a total of fifty-one Savings Bank 
offices. The total amount on deposit shows an increase of 3.3 per 
cent., and the number of depositors has increased by 11.8 per cent. 


VI—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


115. The Police Ordinance, 1930 (No. 2 of 1930) was enacted 
following the amalgamation of the two police forces of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria. This amalgamation necessitated certain 
amendments in the law which are contained in this Ordinance. 
The opportunity was also taken to consvlidate the various Police 
Ordinances which had previously been placed upon the Statute 

ook. 

116. The Appointment and Deposition of Chiefs Ordinance, 
1930, provides for the appointment and deposition of chiefs in the 
Colony and head chiefs in the Protectorate. 

117. The Midwives Ordinance (No. 24 of 1930) was enacted 
with the idea of improving the training and the status of midwives 
by providing for the registration of those midwives who satisfy 
certain conditions. 

Supplementary provisions have heen inserted having for their 
object the supervision of registered midwives. 

118. The Supreme Court (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 26 of 
1930) makes provision for the addition of the Chief Justice and 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Sierra Leone and the Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Gambia as members of the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria thereby increasing the personnel available for 
the hearing of appeals. 

It further confers on the Chief Justice jurisdiction to revise 
cases after the conclusion of proceedings upon application for a 
special case or upon a case stated. 

119. The Cameroons under British Mandate Ordinance 
(No. 27 of 1930) substitutes throughout Nigerian legislation the 
words ‘‘ Cameroons under British Mandate ’’ for the words 
‘* British Cameroons ’’ with a view to removing any ground for 
the suggestion that that part of the Cameroons which is adminis- 
tered as if it formed part of the Protectorate is regarded by 
Government or the Legislature as being other than territory in 
respect of which a mandate is exercised hy His Majesty on behalf 
of the League of Nations. 

120. Police—General.—Consequent on the enactment of 
Ordinance No. 2 of 1930 the Northern and Southern Police Forces 
were amalgamated under the command of Mr. C. W. Duncan, 
C.B.E., with effect from the Ist of April. 
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121. The Force is now divided into three administrative 
areas; the Northern area under the command of an Assistant 
Inspector-General with headquarters at Kaduna, the Southern area 
under the command of un Assistant Inspector-General with head- 
quarters at Enugu, and the Colony under the command of a 
Commissioner of Police, all three officers being directly responsible 
to the Inspector-General. 

Owing to a lack-of accommodation at Enugu the headquarters 
of the Southern area have been situated temporarily at Lagos, but 
it is hoped that it will be possible to move them to Enugu in 1931. 


122. Northern Provinces urea.—The establishment of officers 
was brought up to its full strength at the beginning of the year 
and the authorised number of rank and file has been well 
maintained. 

As a result of the attack on Mr. Barlow referred to in para- 
graph 34 where a police patrol of fifty-five rank and file under 
the command of Captain J. R. Anderson operated in the Shendam 
Division for some three months. No concerted opposition was 
encountered and the main object of the patrol, which was to ensure 
that the hill villagers should remove to the plains, was successfully 
accomplished. 

123. In January and February an escort of one European 
oflicer and sixteen rank and file accompanied the Resident, 
Adamawa Province to the Verre Ilills in connection with the 
investigation of murders which had taken place in that district. 
One arrest was wade but no opposition was encountered. 

124. In June an escort of twenty-five rank and file accom- 
panying the Assistant District Officer in the Northern Mandated 
area of Adamawa Province was attacked at the village of Sike by 
Pagans using bows und arrows. 

As the situation became menacing one round was fired at a 
pagan who was actually about to shoot an arrow. This man was 
fatally wounded. No further firing took place and the attackers 
withdrew. 

125. In view of the disturbances in the Southern Provinces, 
the Northern Emergency Force of two officers and 100 rank and 
file was mobilised and sent to the Benue Province towards the end 
of December, 1929. It remained at Oturkpo and returned to 
Kaduna on 7th January, 1930. 

126. On the 4th of October halt the Northern Emergency 
Force was again mobilised and sent to Oturkpo, Benue Province, 
as a reserve in the event of further disturbances in the Southern 
Provinces. This Emergency Force subsequently moved on to 
Enugu where it has remained performing ordinary police duties 
ie the absence of those who are ordinarily stationed at that 
place. 

127. Satisfactory progress continues to be made at the Kaduna 
Training Depot and there has been no lack of candidates for 
enlistment. 

Courses of instruction for the senior officers of the Native 
Administration Police have heen continued during the year. 

128. The Kaduna Police Intelligence Bureau has proved a 
useful institution. A photographic room has recently been built 
as an addition to the Bureau and it is hoped that this will be a 
considerable aid to its activities. 
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129. Southern Prorinces area.—The establishment of 
European officers provided by the 1930-31 Estimates has been 
maintained, but recent events have shown the necessity for a 
considerable increase in this direction, and fourteen additional 
Assistant Commissioners were authorised. Six of these additional 
officers are to be appointed during this financial year and the 
remainder during 1921-32. 


130. The number of ‘‘ Special Police ’’ provided for in the 
1930-31 Estimates was 200. The strength of the rank and file 
has however been found to be inadequate, and 108 additional 
constables were enlisted during October to December, 1930. 


131. The Motor Traffic branch of the Force consists of four 
European Superintendents and ten Motor Traffic Corporals, all 
provided with Motor Transport. It operates mainly in the 
Abeokuta, Ondo, Onitsha and Owerri Provinces, but in the latter 
part of the year its activities were extended to the Calabar Pro- 
vince, a Motor Traffic Corporal heing stationed at Ikot-Ekpene 
to patrol the main roads in that vicinity. 


The constant expansion of Motor Traffic in Nigeria fully 
justifies this branch of the Force, which has done very good work 
both in securing greater safety for the public and in the protection 
of the surface of the roads by a stricter control over speed and load. 


182. The system inaugurated in 1929 whereby the Assistant 
Commissioners in-charge of the Preventive Service were made 
Ex-officio Collectors of Customs was found to work satisfactorily 
so far as the actual collection of revenue was concerned. But the 
Eastern Frontier, on account of its length, was heing worked as 
two independent sections and as there was also a Police Preventive 
Service based on Calabar dealing with smuggling by water it was 
felt that some co-ordination of these three branches of the Eastern 
Preventive Service was necessary. 


As the Preventive Service is, primarily, a Customs matter a 
Senior Customs officer was appointed the Co-ordinating Authority 
for the Eastern Frontier and took up his duties in June with his 
headquarters at Victoria. 


This Co-ordinating Authority receives reports from all centres 
and controls the movements of men and craft. 


The personnel of the Preventive Service on land continues to be 
supplied by officers and men of the Police Force, and the executive 
rank and file of the Preventive Service emploved on launches 
and other craft are also members of the Police Force. 


No change was necessary in the case of the Western Frontier 
where the Assistant Commissioner of Police in charge of the 
Preventive Service works directly under the Comptroller of 
Customs. 


Classes of instruction for Probationary Tnspectors and Cadet 
Inspectors have been held throughout the vear and have heen of 
the greatest assistance in fitting these African officers for their 
future position. 


The great strain on the resources of the persounel of the Force 
caused by the disturbances in the South-Eastern Provinces has 


prevented any Refresher Courses for trained men being held this 
year. 
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133. Colony area.—The Commissioner of Police for the 
Colony is responsible for the policing of the Township of Lagos, 
the outstations of Badagry, Epe and Ikorodu, the port of Lagos, 
and adjacent waters. He also has charge of the Lagos Fire 
Brigade, and of the duties in connection with the supervision of 
immigration at the port of Lagos. 


134. The Fire Brigade has been kept up to strength and 
has performed its duties satisfactorily. Forty-one fires were 
attended, the most serious heing one in Palm Church Street where 
the alleged damage amounted to £1,860; and one at Apapa where 
a petrol harge was destroved with on estimated damage of £3,560. 


135. Prisons—In the Prison Department work on_ the 
rebuilding of the Enugu and Port Hareourt Convict prisons 
continues. When completed they should be model tropical 
prisons. 

Much work has also heen done in the rebuilding of various 
outstation prisons. These prisons which, a few years ago, were 
only a collection of mud buildings, with grass or mat roofs, are 
now being re-built of sundried mud blocks and pan roofing. Funds 
which were previously spent on the annual repair of the old bush 
buildings are now used for the purchase of cement, timber and 
corrugated iron sheets with the result that an excellent type of 
semi-permanent building is gradually replacing the old one of mud 
and grass. This has only been possible through the energy and 
initiative of the Administrative Officers in charge of the prisons 
concerned. 

136. The modified diet scale introduced in the early part 
of 1929 has proved most satisfactory. Considerable saving has 
been effected without detriment to the health of the prisoners. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


; 137. It is estimated that the total expenditure of the Public 
Works Department for the year ending 3lst March, 1931, will be 
approximately £1,068,000, inclusive of T.oan Works and Re- 
imbursement Works, as compared with the expenditure of 
£1,375,808 for the vear ended 31st March, 1930. 


1388. The Kaduna and Moor Plantation (Ibadan) water 
schemes were completed during the vear, and are supplving potable 
water. Increased storage and clarification arrangements were 
provided at the Ogunpa (Ihadan) supply. 

Agege has heen provided with a continuous supply of water 
from the trunk main to Lagoa. 


139. The Lagos water is being improved by the addition of 
aeration and chemical purification plant at the [ju Works. 


140. Revised plans and estimates have been prepared for the 
Abeokuta works, in order to combine them with the new electrical 
works. 

Another and modified scheme is heing prepared for Zaria, 
and further investigations are heing made at Jos with a view to 
designing a scheme on a less costly scale, than the one already 
proposed. 
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_A scheme is being investigated to supply the whole of Ibadan 
which has a population of approximately 23,000, with water. 


_ 141. Kano waterworks are nearing completion and water is 
being supplied. This work is being carried out for the Native 
Administration by Consulting Engineers. 


142. Actual construction on Loan Programme works has been 
delayed on accout of financial stringency, and for other reasons, 
but it is hoped that some of these schemes, for which the plans 
ag estimates are already prepared, will be started in the near 
uture. 


143. Improvements have been carried out in connection with 
the generating plant in the Power Station at Lagos which will 
effect a reduction in the cost of generating current. Considerable 
alterations to the distribution system have been taken in hand to 
meet the growing demands in the general improvement of the 
street lighting system in Lagos. 


The revenue for 1930 is £50,052 compared with £50,440 for 
1929. This decrease in revenue is due to a reduction in charges 
for current, but it is confidently hoped that the reduced rates will 
ultimately lead to an increase if consumption and revenue 


144. The Power Station at Port Harcourt has been in »peration 
since March, 1929, and supplies some 370 consumers. The output 
is increasing rapidly and results next year are expected to show 
reductions in the cost of generation. 


145. The Power Station at Kaduna was started in December, 
1929, and current for waterworks pumping was supplied in 
January, 1930. Completion of the distribution system was held up 
by the delay in the arrival of the construction staff, and current for 
lighting could not be supplied till June. 


146. The Power Station at Kano was completed and handed 
over to the Native Administration for operation in August. There 
was delay in the distribution scheme as the materials were late in 
arriving, but it is hoped to supply current for light to certain 
sections of the area in the early part of 1931. 


_ 147. Further investigations have been carried out in connec- 
tion with the electricity schemes for Abeokuta, Ibadan and Jos. 

148. Lagos Harbour.—Navigable conditions both inside and 
outside the entrance works have remained satisfactory. 

The sanctioned extension to the West Training Bank has been 
completed with resultant improvement in the channel. 

Necessary repairs and replenishment to the Moles have been 
carried out. 

The site for the permanent berth for discharging oil in bulk 
and loading cased oil was fixed and the necessary information 


sent to the Consulting Engineers for design and ordering of 
steelwork. 


149. The Aro Quarry has continued to supply the necessary 
stone for the Harbour, Railway, Publie Works and other 
Departments and Firms. 


160. The new Carter Bridge which is heing constructed 


departmentally by the Harbour Department has made rapid 
progress and should be open to traffic by the end of 1931. 
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151. Port Harcourt Wharfage Works.—The completion and 
closing down of these works has been taken over by the Harbour 
Department. 


The dredging and reclamation at the downstream end of the 
wharfage works has been continued by the Marine Department. 


VIIT.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


152. No serious outbreaks of infectious disease occurred in 
Nigeria during the vear under review. 


Vaccination against small-pox has been carried out in both 
the Northern and Southern Provinces with very satisfactory results. 


153. One case of Yellow Fever was reported during the year, 
the result of laboratory infection. Anti-mosquito measures have 
been continued throughout the year. 


154. The year under review has been one of very low 
incidence as regards plague in Lagos. The percentage of rat 
infection was low throughout the year. 


No cases of plague were reported from the mainland and no 
evidence of rat infection was discovered. Lagos has now been 
included in the list of ports under the International Sanitary 
Convention qualified to issue certificates of deratisation or of 
exemption from deratisation in regard to ships. 


155. The medical inspection of school children has been 
carried out in Lagos and other centres in Nigeria throughout the 
year. Infant Welfare work is being continued with encouraging 
results. 


156. The work of the Sleeping Sickness Investigation has 
heen carried out throughout the vear and has done excellent work 
in the treatment of human trypanosomiasis. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


157. This was the first vear in which the Education of Nigeria 
was controlled by a central department: with the Director of 
Education having his headquarters in Lagos, an Assistant Director 
for the Northern Provinces who resides in Kaduna, and an Assistant 
Director for the Southern Provinces, who is at present stationed 
in Lagos owing to shortage of housing and office accommodation 
in Enugu, but whose office will he transferred to Enugu as early 
as possible. 


158. In the Northern Provinces the vear has seen considerable 
expansion with some modifications of the existing organisation. 
The main structure of the Mducational system has heen maintained. 


159. In elementary schools the course has been lengthened 
by two vears and the syllabus amplified. Moreover, to provide 
qualified teachers for elementary schools, three elementary 
training centres have heen projected, one of which was opened at 
Katsina with forty-two students in April. Eleven new elementary 
schools were also opened during the course of the year. 
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The primary schools have been linked up with the crafts 
schools, and the combined institutions are now known by the name 
of Middle schools. These schools will give a training in which 
literary education is combined with a training in wood and metal 
work, while the Native Administration workshops will be respon- 
sible for the more definite training of various types of artisans. 


160. The Training College at Katsina is being converted into 
a higher college. at which, in conjunction with the departments 
concerned, various forms of professional training, in addition to 
the teacher-training, will be undertaken. 


161. Two centres for girls education were started, at Kano in 
August and at Katsina in September, and have already proved very 
popular, 


162. There las been considerable expansion in Mission work. 
twenty-three new schools having been approved and opened. 


163. Ten of the students sent to Katsina in 1927 for a special 
three-year course entered the new pharmacy school ct Zaria in 
September. 


164. The increased extent of the Department’s activities has 
involved a re-arrangement of supervisory staff. In each province 
there is a Superintendent of Education, known as the Provincial 
Superintendent, and one or more officers attached to the Middle 
School for the work of supervision and teaching, the senior of 
whom takes the place of the Provincial Superintendent when the 
latter is on leave, while the inspection staff has heen strengthened 
by the appointment of African teachers to act as visiting teachers 
for the elementary schools. 


165. In the Southern Provinces, a programme of expansion 
involving certain changes in the educational aystem, which was 
codified by the 1926 Ordinance, has been the subject of considerable 
discussion between the Education and Mission authorities and the 
African community. At the meeting of Legislative Council in 
September the educational policy was debated and general agree- 
ment arrived at, and ata meeting of the Board of Education held 
in the same month various resolutions were passed, involving some 
modifications of the existing Ordinance and Regulations, which 
may he taken to provide the basis of future educational poliey in 
the country. 


The general organisation is similar to that provided in the 
Northern Provinces, the schools heing classed as elementary, 
middle and higher, the latter stage being represented by a higher 
college to be built at Yaba, where it is hoped that various 
vocational courses will he provided, the aim being to attain 
eventually to the standard of a British University. 


166. To provide teachers for elementary schools, it is proposed 
to institute three elementary training centres, while the teachers 
of middle schools will be trained at the higher college at Yaha. 
The Missionary bodies are proposing, at present, to continue the 
system of training their own teachers at their existing training 
institutions. 

167. The Government colleges at IThadan and Umuahia have 
been converted inty boarding middle schools with a six-year course, 
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from which students may qualify for entrance to the higher college. 
The intention is that some of the Mission boarding schools should 
be organised on parallel lines and train students equally with the 
Government institutions for higher education at Yaba. 


168. Progress has been maintained generally throughout the 
year in both Government and Mission schools. At King’s College, 
five students were successful in the School Certificate Examination. 
As in the Government colleges at Ibadan and Umuahia, students 
at King’s College will be trained for the Yaba entrance 
examination, 


169. A boarding house has been opened in the Queen’s College 
compound, and one of the buildings which formed a section of the 
old oflices of the Administrator of the Colony has been taken over 
as a Domestic Science centre, which will be used by students of 
the college and also as a centre for girls from other institutions in 
Lagos. 

170. The Board of Education met during the year. The 
three Language Bureaux did good work, and educational publica- 
tions during the year included text books in the three main African 


languages of the Southern Provinces, Yoruba, Ibo and Efik, and 
others in English. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


171. Investigation and Development of Natural Resources.— 
In the Northern Provinces all land is under the control and subject 
to the disposition of the Governor to be administered for the use 
and common benefit of the natives. In the Southern Provinces 
land is not at the disposal of the Governor in the same way except 
for Crown lands in certain urban areas, but land may not be leased 
to a non-native without the Governor’s approval. The general 
policy is te encourage the agricultural development of the country 
hy the native inhabitants themselves. 


A close examination of local conditions on the spot is essential 
on the part of anyone outside Nigeria who contemplates embarking 
on agricultural enterprise. 


172. Survey Department.—The trigonometrical programme 
for the year comprised the following :— 

(a) Continuation of observation of re-arranged chain 
between Kano and Jos. 

(b) Observation of Udi-Lokoja chain and re-arrangement 
of Southern portion thereof to eliminate three stations. 

(c) Reconnaissance and observation of new chain between 
Birnin Gwari and Jemaa following roughly the line 
of the Eastern Railway from Kaduna. 

(d) Preliminary reconnaissance of chain from Yola 
Northwards to Latitude 10°.30’ and thence West- 
wards through Bauchi to join the Kano-Jos chain. 

Adverse weather conditions prevailed throughout the whcle 


season. Abnormally heavy rains and lengthy periods of low cloud 
together with an early harmattan seriously interrupted the progress 
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of observation. As a result the season had to be closed before the 
completion of the Kano-Jos chain though only two stations remain 
to be observed. 


173. On the Minesfield the number of areas surveyed was 
220 which produced approximately £5,000 in survey fees. The 
number of areas awaiting survey is now about sixty. In addition 
to the survey of mining areas the minesfield section carried out the 
survey of a large number of Certificates of Occupancy,. the survey 
of native plots at Bukuru and of siding plots at Kuru. 


The survey of the Cameroon Plantations was continued, but 
progress continues to be slow owing to difficulties caused by badly 
detined boundaries in very rough country and the survey of 
Reservats within the lots for native occupation. 


174. The delimitation and demarcation of the Northern and 
Southern Provinces Boundary between Ilorin and Oyo Provinces 
has been completed from the frontier to the point where the 
Nigerian Railway crosses the boundary. Further survey eastwards 
awaits the settlement of several disputed portions of the boundary. 


175. The Survey School has functioned with marked success 
during the year. Ten pupils have passed out as Surveyors while 
the quality of the candidates who passed into the School from the 
entrance examination in November showed much improvement 
over the previous year. The staff has been strengthened by the 
appointment of a permanent European Instructor. 


176. The Special Royal Engineers Survey Party engaged in 
1926 for the survey of arrears of mining applications and the 
preparation of topographical maps concluded its operations in 
September and all personnel have now left the country. 


177. During 1930 geological investigations have been 
continued in Sokoto for thé purposes of water supply, in the Minna- 
Birnin Gwari goldfield area, in the coalfield and on the lead-zinc 
deposits in Ogoja Province. In Sokoto Province the well sinking 
work inaugurated in 1929 has been continued with considerable 
success. Many of the difficulties encountered in the early stages 
of the work have now been overcome and a technique has been 
evolved which so far as it has been tested promises to be successful. 
By the end of the year fifty producing wells will have been com- 
pleted all of which are concrete lined. These vary in depth from 
twenty-five feet to 200 feet and include the deepest lined wells in 
Nigeria. 


Rough production tests carried out by organised hand pulling 
have been made on some of these wells and the resulting yields 
must be regarded as highly satisfactory. This work is now bein 
extended to the Denge-Tureta area and the dry areas to the sout 
of it. A pump and other special equipment have been obtained 
and the work of deepening and completing the exploratory shaft 
in Sokoto, now down to 160 feet, is being continued. The 
geological investigation of this province with the exception of a 
few outlying areas and some special studies for water purposes is 
now complete. Several new facts have been brought to light which 
have a distinct bearing on water supply problems and make 
necessary a reconsideration of some of the earlier views regarding 
the structure and relationships of the various groups of beds. 
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178. In the Minna-Birnin Gwari belt the survey of the 
Tegina Sheet and the field sheets immediately west of it has been 
completed. A careful examination was made of the auriferous 
quartz conglomerates discovered the previous year and though 
they are extensive it has been proved fairly definitely that the gold 
content is too low to be of economic value. In the coalfield 
investigations have been carried northward to Idah and Idoma 
divisions of the Northern Provinces and a number of new outcrops 
of coal, some of which are of workable thickness, have been 
recorded. One seam is seven feet eight inches thick while another 
measures five feet three inches. Analyses of surface samples show 
that this coal has a good calorific value and is comparable with 
Enugu coal as a fuel. An examinatoin of the silver lead deposits 
of Ogoja Province was commenced in the early part of the year 
to ascertain the structure of the area and to determine the 
relationship of the metalliferous lodes to that structure. Work 
was commenced at Ameka and later extended to other lodes within 
reach of Abakaliki and considerable progress has been made in 
unravelling the geology of the area. The officer who was carrying 
out this work has now proceeded to America to take up a Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowship ond investigations will be discontinued 
till his return. 


179. Bulletin No. 13 on the Reptillian Fauna from Sokoto 
Province, written by Mr. W. E. Swinton of the British Museum, 
was published towards the end of the year and arrangements made 
for au Occasional Paper on the fish remains from the same area. 
Geological Survey headquarters have now been transferred from 
Lokoja to Kaduna Junction. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


180. Throughout Nigeria and the mandated territory of the 
Cameroons all permanent labour, as distinct from the temporary 
labour used by native communities when necessary and beneficial 
to themselves, and approved by ancient native customary law, is 
voluntary. Permanent labour includes most labourers paid by 
the month; the artisans employed by Government Departments. 
Native Administrations, and trading firms; standing gangs of 
labourers employed on road-making and other public works. No 
labour for private employers is recruited or engaged by Government 
or by the Native Administrations. : 


181. With the exception of some 6,000 labourers on the 
Cameroons Plantations, who have emigrated from the French 
Cameroons, there is no immigrant lahour employed to any large 
extent in Nigeria. The supply of labour for the Cameroons 
Plantations has continued satisfactory throughout the year. 


XTI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


182. A flight of Royal Air Force aeroplanes made a 
successful journey from Khartoum in October-November visiting 
Maiduguri, Kano Katsina and Sokoto on their outward and home- 
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ward journeys. A forced landing forty miles west of Potiskum 
resulted in damage to one of the planes which was towed to Azare 
and there repaired. 

A landing ground was prepared at Azare for the relief plane 
which came from Kano, and the flight was continued successfully. 
On the return journey the aeroplanes were detained for several 
days at Kano owing to bad visibility caused by the harmattan 
wind. They finally left Kano on the 22nd November, on the return 
flight to Khartoum. 


A. R. A. DICKINS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 
Lagos, 28th February, 1931. 
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History and Geography. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in6°8. latitude and is separated 
from the mainland by a channel 224 miles across at its narrowest 
part. It is 53 miles long by 24 broad (maximum measurements), 
and has an area of 640 square miles. 

To the north-east, at a distance of 25 miles, lies the Island of 
Pemba, in 5° 8. latitude. It is smaller than Zanzibar, being 42 
miles long by about 14 broad (maximum measurements), and has 
an area of 380 square miles. 

In the year 1890 the supremacy of British interests in the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was recognized by France and 
Germany, and the Islands were declared a British Protectorate 
in accordance with conventions by which Great Britain waived all 
claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland 
to Germany. 

In 1891 a regular Government was constituted with a British 
Representative as First Minister. In 1906 the Imperial Govern- 
ment assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and 
reorganized the Government. In 1911 Seyyid Ali abdicated the 
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throne and was succeeded by the present ruler, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
Harub, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. On the Ist July, 1913, the control 
of the Protectorate was transferred from the Foreign Office to 
the Colonial Office, legal effect being given to the change of ad- 
ministration in the following year when the Protectorate Council 
and the Offices of High Commissioner, British Resident, and Chief 
Secretary were established. In 1925 the Office of High Com- 
missioner was abolished. In 1926, Executive and Legislative 
Councils were constituted. 


Languages. 
The principal languages employed are English, Arabic, 
Swahili, Gujarati, and Kutchi. 


Currency. 

The silver rupee of British India of the standard weight and 
fineness enacted in the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, is the standard 
coin of the Protectorate. The exchange value of the rupee was 
in 1927 fixed by the Government of India at Shs. 1s. 6d. gold. All 
other silver coins of British India, of the standard weight and 
fineness enacted in the same Act, are legal tender for the payment 
of an amount not exceeding Rs.5. Local copper pice are legal 
tender, at the rate of 64 pice to one rupee, for the payment of an 
amount not exceeding one rupee. There is a Government note 
issue of the denominations Re.1, Rs.5, 10, 20, 50, 100, and 500. 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures used are those obtaining in Great 
Britain, together with the following native ones :— 


Weights. 

Ib. 

Frasila : For produce generally ate e. we 85 
Gisla : 

For grain... ida Ep ong eo - 360 

For native salt... es we sae ... 600 

For groundnuts in husks ... ron an .. 180 

For groundnuts without husks ... oe a “OBB 
Tola : 


For gold and silver : equal to the weight of one 
rupee. 40 tolas = 1 lb. 


Measures. 


Pishi or Keila: Equal to 6} lb. avoirdupois weight 
of fresh water or 6 lb. of rice. 

Kibaba: Equal to 6} lb. avoirdupois weight of fresh 
water or 14‘Ib. of rice: subdivided into 4 kibaba 
and } kibabs, 
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I.—GENERAL. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales paid a visit to Zanzibar 
on the 9th of February on his way to Mombasa. 


The clove harvest of 1929-30 continued until the end of February. 
Exact: figures are not available but it is estimated that about a 
million frasilas (1 frasila = 35 lb.) of cloves were harvested. This 
figure constitutes a record. Prices ran comparatively high through- 
out the year but a considerable quantity of cloves was held up by 
producers and middlemen. 

The export of domestic copra, in spite of dwindling prices, 
equalled the true record in 1926, 1919 reflecting an accumulation of 
stocks. The low price is attributed largely to the enormous quantity 
of whale oil produced. Also world production is increasing. Trade 
swung substantially back from Italy to France. 

The summary figures of general trade, though reflecting the bad 
times, make a fair showing, with a balance on the right vide. 

Ocean-going shipping achieved a record, as it has done every 
year since 1923. 

An aerodrome was constructed at Dunga in the centre of Zanzibar 
Island. In November and December the aerodrome was used by 
a pilot of the Wilson Airways Company of Nairobi, flying e Moth 
aeroplane, for pleasure and business journeys over the Island and 
to and from the mainland. Nearly a hundred European, Indian, 
and Arab passengers were carried. 

Mr. R. S. D. Rankine, C.M.G., assumed the office of British 
Resident on the 10th March. Until that date Mr. R. H. Crofton, 
Chief Secretary to the Government, acted as British Resident. 


II.—FINANCE. 
‘(i) Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Protectorate for the last five years :— 
: Revenue. Expendsture. 
£000s. £000s. 


1926 ise ea “arg ee 449 650 
1927 oe rei ue nee ve. 540 606 
1928 “ig ae tee ay ve 471 598 
1929 ee. iy bce Bes .. 514 562 
1930 ans ee ve ta we 494 507 


(ii) Taxation. 


No new taxation was imposed during the year. 
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(iii) Assets and Liabilities. 


£0008. 
Balance of assets on 31st December, 1929 ... ... 276 
Deficit ... nes ee de 
Balance of assets ¢ on 31st December, ‘1930 . 3 w 263 
Loan to Kenya Colony and Protectorate ... ve 200 


(iv) Public Debt. 


The public debt amounts to £100,000 in 3 per cent. oney 
which were issued to the British public in 1899 under authority 
of the Loan Decree, 1899, and which are repayable in 193). The 
extinction of the debt is fully covered by a Sinking Fund which 
was provided for by annual contributions from general revenue. 
These contributions were discontinued by virtue of a Decree enacted 
in August, 1927, and the amount at the credit of the fund on the 
31st December, 1930, was £117,000, which is invested mainly in 
Colonial Government Securities. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 
Cloves.—The seasonal crop 1930-31 is a small one, the estimate 
for the season’s harvest being approximately 2} lakhs of frasilas. 


The figures for the quantity and value of cloves exported for 
the last five years are as follows :— 


Tons. : Value. 

1,000s. £000. 
1926 Bee ea ran fos 7.9 572 
1927 aes a 23 ae 12.9 820 
1928 oe a vi on 7.9 651 
1929 SS ek Ce PI ee ODE, _ 868 
1930 ae 7.3 732 


During the first two sani of the year the duty-paid price 
of cloves was in the neighbourhood of Rs.15 per frasila. The 
price thereafter moved upwards until October when the average 
price was about Rs.24 per frasila. By the end of the year the 
price had fallen to about Rs.18.75 cts. per frasila. 


Copra.—The export of domestic copra rose to 12,800 tons. 


The figures for quantity and value of domestic exports, for, the 
last five years are as follows :— 


Tons. Value. 

3 1,000s. LOO0S. - 
1926 Ned was lea i 12.8 981 
1927 Ae a as Me 10.1 242 
1928 9.4 235 
1929 11.6 261 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


Imports and Exports. 

During 1930 the foreign trade of the Protectorate amounted to 
118,000 tons, valued at lakhs Rs.392, there being no alteration 
in weight, but a decrease of 14.41 per cent. in value as compared 
with the previous year. 


The total imports (including goods directly transhipped, bullion 
and specie, and goods imported on Government account) amounted 
in value to lakhs Rs.194, and weighed 74,000 tons, this being a 
decrease of 14.16 per cent. in value and an increase of 1.3 per 
cent in weight as compared with 1929. 


The total exports (including transhipment goods, bullion and 
specie, and re-exports), amounted to 44,000 tons weight, valued 
at lakhs Rs.198, being a decrease of 2.2 per cent. in weight and 
a decrease of 14.66 per cent. in value as compared with 1929. 


Balance of Trade. 


The appended figures show the balance of trade in merchandise 
for the year under review :— 


Rs. (Lakhs). 
Export of Domestic Merchandise ... be eo 136 
Re-exports of Foreign Merchandise a a 62 
‘Total Trade Exports ... Bis an ay oe 198 
Total: Imports of Merchandise... ae hes 188 
Less Government Imports ... oe oe a 6 
Total Trade Imports ... oe tee aes Bae 182 
Favourable Balance of Trade in Merchandise... 16 


The following table shows the balance of trade as represented 
by the excess in the value of exports over that of imports during 
the quinquennial period 1926-1930 :— 


Excess of 
Year. Ezports. Imports. Exports over Percentage. 

Imports. 

Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. 
1926 ... See 2,36,99 2,44,05 — 7,06 — 3-08 
1927 ... wes 2,43,21 2,35,92 + 7,29 + 3-09 
1928 ... wee: 2,18,58 2,06,24 + 12,34 “ + 5-98 
1929 ... es 2,29,47 2,09,25 + 20,22 + 9-66 
1930 ... aoe 1,98,10 1,93,87 + 4,23 + 2-17 


Figures are exclusive of bullion and specie. 
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The distribution of trade among the countries principally 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 


Imports Exports Percentage of 
Countries. therefrom. thereto. Total. Total Trade. 
Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs.000s. 1929. 1930. 
India and Burma see 54,73 41,71 96,44 28-57 24-60 
United Kingdon ... wes 34,33 12,18 46,51 12-54 11-87 
Tanganyika Territory ... 15,29 33,14 48,43 12-35 12-36. 
France ae Sc 1,48 24,60 26,08 3-13 6-66 
United States of “America 8,28 13,29 21,57 4-33 6-51 
Kenya Colony... aes 4,57 4,82 9,39 2-19 2-40 
Italy Ss a 1,40 18,55 19,95 8-99 5-01 
Straits Settlements hee 70 8,52 9,22 2-07 2°35 
Dutch East Indies as 10,94 24,14 35,08 7-86 8-95 
Japan ay ee ise 14,00 72 14,72 2-64 8-76 


The value of cloves exported in 1929 and 1930 was as follows :— 


Straits Dutch All other 
United British Settle- Ger- United East Coun- 
Kingdom. India. ments. many. States. Indies. _ tries. Total. 
Rs 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs.000s. Rs.000s. Rs.000s. Rs. 0008. Rs. 000s. 
1929... 10,92 43,39 8,07 1,08 14,62 20,10 17,54 1,15,72 
1930... 8,66 39,52 834 21 «1249 «2394 «= 441 (97,57 


The value of domestic and foreign copra exported for the same 
years was :— 


5 All other 
France. Italy. Countries. - Total. 
Rs. 0008. Rs. 0008. Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. 
1929 aa oes 9,36 37,70 31 41,37 
1930 ove ae 23,78 17,99 31 42,08 
The value of piece-goods imported for the same years was :— 
United British AUl other 


Kingdom. Holland. India. Japan. Countries. Total. 


Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs. 000.8 Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. Rs. 000s. 
1929 ... ose 16,13 2,86 9,50 4,53 1,79 34,81 
1930... eee 12,77 3,45 5,29 4,56 1,61 27,58 


There is still keen competition between British India and Japan 
for the supply of grey cotton goods. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
(i) Shipping. 


The total number of ocean-going vessels which called at Zanzibar 
during the year 1930 was 373, representing a net registered tonnage 
of 1,446,000, an increase of 24 ships and of 17,000 net registered 
tons over the previous year. 


The number of coasting vessels entered and cleared during aie 
year was 276 with a net ‘registered tonnage of 127,000, compared 
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with 338 vessels with a net registered tonnage of 131,000 in the 
year 1929. 

During the year, 3,546 dhows entered the port, having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 69,000, compared with 3,789 of 76,000 tons in 
1929. 

Steamship Services. 


The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited, each main- 
tain a monthly service to and from London, the former alternately 
via Suez and via the Cape. 

Steamers of the Clan-Ellerman-Harrison and Ellerman-Bucknall 
lines call at Zanzibar monthly (irregular service). 

A fortnightly service between Marseilles and Madagascar is pro- 
vided by the Messageries Maritimes. 

A regular service of passenger and cargo steamers from Hamburg 
via the Cape and via Suez is maintained by the Deutsche Ost- 
Afrika-Linie. 

__A monthly service of passenger and cargo steamers between 
Zanzibar and Genoa is maintained by the Compagnia Italiana 
Transatlantica. 

A regular service of passenger and cargo steamers from Venice 
via the Cape and via Suez is provided by the Navigazione Libera 
Triestina. 

The United Netherlands Navigation Company provides a good 
service of cargo and passenger steamers on their Holland-East 
Africa Line. 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha maintain a monthly service ‘between 
Zanzibar and Japan. 

The steamers of the British and African Steam Navigation Com- 
pany operating on the Canada-East Africa service call at Zanzibar. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company maintain a fort- 
nightly service between Bombay and Durban via Zanzibar. 

A monthly passenger and cargo service from Massaua via Aden, 
the Italian Benadir ports, and Kenya to Zanzibar and back is 
provided by the Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company’s m.v. Dumra 
maintains a coasting service between Lamu and Ibo. 

The Zanzibar Government steamers make regular weekly 
voyages to Pemba and Dar-es-Salaam. 

Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers maintain a regular 
coasting service from Zanzibar to Kismayu. 


(ii) Roads. 
ZANZIBAR. 


The main road from Zanzibar Town to Makunduchi in the south 
of the Island was completed during the year. The total length 
of the road is 41 miles. : 
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In ‘the centre of the town of Zanzibar 11 chains were constructed 
of a new 20-ft. wide road which is in accordance with the town 
planning scheme for the town. 


PEMBA. 


The main road connecting the towns of Weti and Chake Chake 
was reconditioned and waterproofed over a length of 17 miles. 
Approximately only one and a-half miles of re-surfacing remained 
ta be done to bring this road into the first class category. 


(iii) Port Facilities. 


With the object of affording greater protection to lighters, water 
boats, and other light craft, dredging was carried out in the Inner 
Harbour Basin, to give a depth of water at L.W.O.S.T. of 6 feet. 


During the year, 17,306 cubic yards of sand and mud were 
dredged, the spoil being deposited in the sea about half a mile 
out. 


(iv) Postal. 


During the year 1930, 525 vessels arrived and 567 sailed with 
mails, compared with 559 and 587 respectively for the previous 
year. 


A comparative statement of articles dealt with in 1928 and 
1929 is given below, showing a decrease of 381,602 for the year 
under review :— 





1929. 1930. 

Letter mail (approximately) : 
Foreign... ate «. 1,231,740 925,800 
Inland... Res .. 283,514 202,000 
Transit ... ses ace 39,641 46,700 

Parcel mail (actual) : 

Foreign... ee ae 11,728 11,021 
1,566,623 1,185,021 





VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


_ Justice, in cases in which persons subject to the Zanzibar Order 
in Council, 1924, are concerned, is administered by His Britannie 
Majesty’s High Court and the Courts subordinate to it, and in 
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other cases by His Highness the Sultan’s Court for Zanzibar and 
the Courts subordinate to that Court. Subordinate Courts are 
held by Resident Magistrates, Administrative Officers, and Arab 
Kathis. In addition, District Courts, composed of benches of local 
headmen, exercise a limited criminal jurisdiction. An appeal lies 
from the British Court and from the Zanzibar Court in the exercise 
of their original civil and criminal jurisdiction to His Majesty's 
Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and thence to the Privy Council. 


Owing probably to economic depression there was a further 
decrease in the number of civil cases heard by the High Court 
and Subordinate Courts. 


During the year, one accused person was sentenced to death 
upon a charge of murder, but the sentence was commuted to one 
of 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 


In another case the High Court found that the accused had 
committed the two acts of murder alleged, but at the time was of 
unsound mind. The accused was ordered to be detained. 


There was a reduction in the volume of Insolvency business 
transacted during the year and a slight increase in the work of 
the Registry of Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks. 


Police and Prisons. 


Police.—The Police Force consists of 6 Officers, 1 British Non- 
Commissioned Officer, 1 British Bandmaster, 1 Paymaster, 1 
Quartermaster, 18 Inspectors, 2 clerks, 539 rank and file, 22 
detectives, 36 band, 21 followers, and 7 literate constables. The 
general health of the Force was good both in the town of Zanzibar 
and in the outstations; there were 3 deaths and 18 invalidings 
during the year. 

The African Police Medal for Meritorious Service was con- 
ferred on 2 Non-Commissioned Officers. 

The crime figures for the year are satisfactory. Three cases of 
murder and one case of dacoity were reported and the offenders 
in each case were brought to justice. There was a decrease of 
33 per cent. in the value of property stolen. 


The Police Fire Brigade dealt with 11 fires during the year, all 
in the native quarter of Zanzibar Town. No loss of life occurred. 


Prisons.—Except for an outbreak of dysentery the health of the 
prisoners was generally good. 

Prison industries included tailoring, carpentry, cloth weaving, 
rope and mat-making, and tinning. One gang was employed 
daily in stone quarrying. 
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VIL.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Expenditure on Public Works Extraordinary amounted to 
£48,453, made up as follows :— 


& 

Buildings... oe ae 23 a se 8,485 
Harbour Works... 20% aes a 1,720 
Extension of Harbour Basin aay > ane 5,801 
Road Construction, Zanzibar ... wt, ie 5,479 
Road Construction, Pemba ea a8 ae 15,672 
Mkunazini Road ... tes 1,565 
Acquisition of Land for Public Purposes se 2,168 
Minor Works oe noe ee 2,621 
Water Supply and Drainage ae soe se 2,182 
Creek Improvement ne i: Aon ses 1,614 
Aerodrome ... ae oe ae on ae 957 
Other Works ae fee oe os a 189 

Total ... lee aah es «. £48,453 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
The general health of the population was fair. 


Epidemic Disease.—An epidemic of smallpox occurred during 
the year, both Islands being infected. The first case was reported 
on 11th March, and the last case on 27th September. The Port 
of Zanzibar was declared infected from 11th March to 19th April. 
The total number of cases reported was 220 with 49 deaths. 

Chicken-pox and mumps were also somewhat prevalent, 47 cases 
of the former and 67 of the latter being reported during the year. 


Insect-borne Diseases.—Malaria and filariasis are very common 
amongst the native population. 

Anti-malarial work consisting of swamp drainage, the grading, 
maintenance, and cleansing of water channels, methodical routine 
search for larvae and their breeding places, and the oiling of cess- 
pools and other immovable collections of water was carried out in 
the town of Zanzibar and in the District townships. 

Larvivorous fish are bred at the Health Office in Zanzibar and 
distributed free of charge for placing in mosque tanks and other 
public collections of water. Prosecutions are instituted in cases 
where the orders of the Health Authorities are not complied with. 


Helminthic Dtseases.—These are very common in the native 
population. Practically 100 per cent. suffer from ankylostomiasis 
to a greater or less degree, while bilharziasis and ascariasis vary in 
intensity according to the district. Taeniasis, on the other hand, 
is rare. 
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Ankylostomiasis is treated extensively with carbon tetrachloride; 
and propaganda measures are taken in the form of pamphlets, 
popular lectures, and the erection of model latrines in the prin- 
cipal villages, and district dispensaries. 

General Diseases.—These are chiefly respiratory and venereal. 
Bronchitis and pneumonia are common, the latter being responsible 
for many deaths, while pulmonary tuberculosis is a frequent cause 
of ill-health and death of both natives and Asiatics in the town of 
Zanzibar. Gonorrhoea is both more frequent and a more serious 
factor in general health than syphilis. 

Yaws is a common disease and treatment with bismuth potassium 
sodium tartrate has been found both efficacious and popular. 

Maternity and Child Welfare-—A Maternity Home in the charge 
of a qualified European Midwife is situated on the outskirts of the 
Native Town. Attached to the Home is an out-patient clinic for 
women and children, conducted by the Midwife. 


Legislation.—No new legislation was introduced during the year. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Government Schools. 


Post-Primary.—To the Teachers’ Training School are admitted 
pupils whose education has reached the standard of the third and 
fourth years of studying English, provided they pass satisfactory 
tests conducted by the English Master-in-Charge. Started in 
1923, it has now produced 37 trained teachers, 11 of whom passed 
out in January, 1930. In the absence of other suitable post- 
primary schools, pupils are diverted from this institution when 
there is an urgent demand from departments such as those of 
Medicine and Administration. 

At the Commercial School the number on the roll at the end of 
the year was 21, all being Indians. Twenty-one pupils sat for 
the final examination and seven were awarded certificates or 
diplomas. 

Elementary and Primary.—The elementary stage consists of an 
infants’ class and three subsequent standards, followed in the case 
of the town school, called the Government Central School, by four 
English (or middle) standards. The roll of this combined ele- 
mentary and middle school was 432, while at the 16 district 
elementary schools there were 1,015 pupils. 

At the Arab Girls’ School there are now 119 pupils. A small 
girls’ school was opened in Pemba with 15 on roll. 

- Adult evening classes on a graded system are conducted at the 
town school. 

As compared with 1929 there has been an increase of 188 in the 
total roll of pupils. : 
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Of the rural Arab and African ‘poptlation of school age approxi- 
mately 5.6 per cent. were in attendurcc at Government Schools. © 
Vocational Training.—In the four trades, “haznely,. carpentry, 
metal work, tailoring, and boot-making, taught in’ wown; thefe were 
48 indentured apprentices ; at Chake-Chake in Pemba there wére 10. 


Gardening is carried on at all rural schools, but there is as yet * - 


no continuation of education in agriculture except at the Teachers’ 
Training School. 


Indian Schools. 


There are 13 schools in town, and four small schoolg in Pemba. 
The total number attending these schools was 2,008, of which 
757 were girls. At Government and Mission Schools some 150 
Indian pupils are in attendance. 

Five Indian Schools are in receipt of grant-in-aid, and at these 
medical inspection is carried out. 


Mission Schools. 


Under the Missions there are four mixed schools, five schools 
for boys and one school for girls only, with a total of 159 boys 
and 149 girls. Of these 119 boys and 79 girls are Africans. Adult 
Mission classes show a total of 378, including 53 women. : 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


The Topographical Survey proceeded satisfactorily during the 
year, and the work was up to programme. At the end of the year 
one-third of the total area of the Island had been surveyed, and 
as the regions surveyed comprise most of the difficult country, it 
may be said that about one-half of the total work of the survey 
was completed. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


Down to the year 1897, when slavery was abolished, labour in , 
Zanzibar was of two kinds, slave and free, the latter being that 
provided by the Wahadimu and Wapemba in accordance with 
agreements made with the Sultans. 

Considerable labour difficulties followed the abolition of slavery, 
the freed slaves being disinclined to do more than was necessary 
for a bare subsistence, but to-day conditions in this respect are 
better, though difficulty is still experienced in obtaining labour for 
agricultural purposes at an economical rate of pay. Ordinary un- 
skilled labour is paid at the rate of 12 annas in Zanzibar and in 
Pemba. Agricultural labour is paid at the rate of 10 annas per 
diem, and clove harvesting labour (as a result of co-operation on 
the part of the members of the Clove Growers’ Association) at 
the rate of 5 to 8 pice per ‘‘ pishi’’ (see under ‘‘ Weights. and 
Measures ’’). 
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Immigrant labour from the neighbouring mainland dependencies 
is encouraged, and. is used very largely for the cleaning and weed- 
ing of the plantations and for public works, while the natives of 
the Protectorate provide most of the labour required for the harvest- 

-inmg.:of ‘the clove crop. 
e XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Meteorological. 


The meteorological records taken during the year in Zanzibar 
(Town) and in Pemba (Banani) compared with the normals are 
as follows :— 

Zanzibar Town. Pemba (Banani). 


1892-1926. 1980. 1899-1926, 1930. 
Temperature of the Air :— 


Mean of daily maxima...‘ F. 84°5 84°3 F, 86-6 85-9 
Mean of daily minima ave 76-5 76°65 76-0 TT4 
Mean of daily range oes 8-0 7:8 10-6 8-5 
Mean ... ees a es 80-5 80-4 81-3 81-6 
Rainfall (inches) ... aye te 59°48 66-27 81-72 61-25 
Rainy days sad a is 100 116 162 154 
Legislation. 


Fifteen Decrees were enacted in 1930 of which five are new, 
the remainder being in amendment of previous legislation. 

The following are the most important :— 

The Nursing Sisters (Retiring Allowances) Decree, No. 7.—This 
Decree provides for the payment of retiring allowances to Nursing 
Sisters in the public service under the conditions laid down in 
the Decree. 

The Asiatic Widows and Orphans Pensions Decree, No. 10.— 
This Decree provides for the granting of pensions to the widows 
and orphans of deceased Asiatic officers who have been contributing 
to the scheme. Contribution is voluntary in the case of officers in 
Government service at the date of the coming into force of the 
Decree, but is compulsory on all persons entering the public service 
after the Decree was enacted. 

The Patents and Designs Decree, No. 11.—This Decree provides 
for the issue of letters patent and certificates of registration of a 
design to the grantee of letters patent and certificates of regis- 
tration in the United Kingdom. No attempt has been made to set 
up an original Registry. 

The Trade Marks Decree, No. 15.—This Decree provides for the 
original registration of Trade Marks. It is based largely on the 
Trade Marks Acts of the Imperial Parliament. The Decree also pro- 
vides the machinery for the settlement of all matters in respect of 
opposition to the registration of a Trade Mark and for the deter- 
mination of rights between contending parties. The powers of 
the Court are laid down by the Decree and provision is made in 
regard to the procedure to be adopted and for costs in legal 
proceedings. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 
History and Geography. 

The Turks and Caicos Islands lie between 21° and 22° N. latitude 
and 71° and 72° 50' W. longitude, at the south-east end of the 
Bahama Islands. They lie about 90 miles to the north of the 
Dominican Republic, about 720 miles to the south-west of Bermuda, 
and about 450 miles to the north-east of Jamaica. 

They consist of two groups of islands, separated by a deep-water 
channel about 22 miles wide, known as the Turks Island passage. 
The Turks Islands lie to the east of the passage and the Caicos 
Islands to the west. The area of these Islands is estimated to be 
about 166 square miles, but no thorough survey of the group has 
ever heen made. 

The Turks Islands consist of two inhabited islands, Grand Turk 
and Salt Cay, four uninhabited islands, and a large number of rocks. 
A three-pointed bank or reef surrounds the group. 

The Caicos Islands, which lie to the west of the channel, sur- 
round the Caicos Bank, a triangular shoal 58 miles long on its 
northern side and 56 miles long on its eastern and western sides, 
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tespectively. The northern and eastern sides of the bank are 
bounded by a chain of islands separated from each other by narrow 
passages, while the western edge is fringed by a series of reefs and 
rocks. The principal islands of the Caicos group are South Caicos, 
East Caicos, Middle Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales Island, 
and West Caicos. 

The entire group known as the Turks and Caicos Islands extends 
for a distance of 75 miles from east to west and 50 miles from north 
to south, and constitutes part of the long chain of low islands and 
banks extending from off the Florida coast to the Navidad Bank, 
lying north of the east end of the Dominican Republic. 


It is said that the Turks Islands derived their name from a specics 
of cactus found there by the early settlers, the scarlet head of which 
resembled a Turkish fez. These Islands were discovered in 1512 
by Juan Ponce de Leon while on a voyage from Puerto Rico. They 
remained uninhabited until the year 1678, when a party of Ber- 
mudians arrived and established the salt raking industry. From 
that date onwards parties of Bermudians used to resort annually 
to the Turks Islands to rake salt, arriving about the month of March 
and returning to Bermuda about November, when the salt raking 
season was over. The Bermudians were expelled by the Spaniards 
in 1710, but soon returned and continued the salt industry, with 
occasional interruption by attacks by the Spaniards. Several 
attempts to obtain possession of the Islands were also made by thie 
French. In the year 1766 an agent, Mr. Andrew Symmer, was 
appointed “to reside there, and, by his residence on the spot, to 
insure the right of the Island to His Majesty.” By an Order in 
Council in 1781 regulations were approved for the management of 
the salinas (salt ponds) and for the preservation of order amongst 
the inhabitants. In 1799 the Turks and Caicos Islands were placed 
under the Bahamas Government, and so they remained until 1848, 
when, in answer to a petition from the inhabitants, a separate charter 
was granted. Under this charter the Islands had an elective Legis- 
lative Council and a President administering the government, but 
this system was found to be too expensive, and in 1873 the inhabi- 
tants forwarded a petition praying for the abrogation of the charter. 
The Islands were then annexed to Jamaica, and still remain one of 
its dependencies. 

The white population of these Islands, numbering about 200, is 
composed almost entirely of the descendants of the Bermudians, 
while it is understood that the coloured people are mainly the 
descendants of the slaves imported by the early settlers. 

From time to time these Islands have been visited by hurricanes 
which caused great destruction of property. Two hurricanes passed 
over these Islands in 1926, on 24th July and 16th September, 
Tespectively, and did great damage. The second one was the most 
disastrous, as regards damage to property, in the history of the 
Dependency. 
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Another hurricane passed over these Islands during the night of 
the 14th-15th September, 1928, and did much damage and caused 
the loss of 17 lives. 

The only language spoken in this Dependency is English. The 
currency consists of British gold and silver coins and currency 
notes issued by the local Government. Only the standard Imperial 
weights and measures are in use. 

The climate of these Islands may be classed as good. Although 
the summer months are very hot, the heat is generally tempered 
by the trade winds. The weather in the winter-time is generally 
pleasant. The temperature ranges from about 60° minimum to 
about 93° maximum. 

The government is administered by a Commissioner as chief 
executive officer, who is also Judge of the Supreme Court. By 
Jamaica Law No. 6 of 1926, which came into operation on the 
Ist August, 1926, the Legislature consists of a Legislative Board 
comprising the Commissioner, who by virtue of his office is President, 
and seven other persons, three of whom are holders of offices under 
the Crown, appointed by the Governor of Jamaica. Taxation and 
expenditure and all local matters are regulated by this Board. The 
Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power over the local Govern- 
ment, and his assent to the ordinances of the Legislative Board is 
necessary. Laws passed by the Legislative Council of Jamaica 
which are, in express terms, made applicable to the Turks and 
Caicos Islands, take effect there. 


The following is a general description of the principal islands :— 


Grand Turk. 


Grand Turk is the capital of the Dependency. It lies on the 
eastern side of the Turks Island passage, and is approximately 
7 miles long and 14 miles wide. It has a population of about 1,500. 
The only settlement on Grand Turk is Cockburn Town, on the 
western side of the island. The town contains the public buildings, 
several stores, a public library, four churches, and Masonic and 
other lodges. The public hospital is at the north end of the town, 
and the Commissioner’s residence is situated a few miles south of 
the town. The cable station is near Government House at the south- 
west end of the island, and the radio-telegraph station is situated 
in the centre of the town. Grand Turk is a port of entry. Vessels 
anchor about 500 yards from the shore, and cargoes are conveyed 
between ship and shore by lighters. There is a lighthouse at the 
north-east end of the island. The light can be seen 15 miles off in 
clear weather. There is a range of low hills on the eastern side of 
the island, the greatest elevation being about 75 feet. The island 
is covered with low, scrubby vegetation. The principal industry 
is the production and export of salt extracted from sea-water, for 
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which there is a demand in the United States and Canada for meat- 
packing and fish-curing purposes. The salt ponds cover about 230 
acres. Fruit, vegetables, and cattle are imported from Santo 
Domingo and Haiti by small sailing vessels. 


Salt Cay. 

Salt Cay, which lies about 7 miles to the south-west of Grand 
Turk, is the only other inhabited island of the Turks Islands group. 
Its area is about 4 square miles. It is a barren island, almost devoid 
of vegetation, and the population, about 360, depend almost entirely 
on the salt ponds, 120 acres in extent, for their living. 


South Caicos. 

This island is situated at the south-east end of the Caicos Islands 
and it is the only island of that group in which the salt industry is 
carried on. The area is about 8 square miles and the salt ponds 
(including reservoirs) cover about 400 acres. The population of 
South Caicos is about 630. The Government is represented by a 
District Commissioner, who resides at Cockburn Harbour (commonly 
called East Harbour). 

East Caicos. 

This island, the north-eastern of the Caicos group, was formerly 
devoted to the cultivation of sisal. The industry was abandoned 
in 1919, and the island is now uninhabited. 


Middle Caicos. 

Separated from East Caicos by a narrow passage lies Middle 
Caicos or, as it is sometimes called, Grand Caicos. This island, the 
largest of the Caicos group, is 25 miles long and 12 miles wide. On 
it are situated the villages of Lorimers, Bombarra, and Conch Bar, 
with a total population of about 780. The inhabitants are engaged 
in agriculture, including cotton growing. 


North Caicos. 

To the north-west of Middle Caicos lies North Caicos, an island 
about 12 miles long, with fertile soil. The principal settlements 
are Kew and Bottle Creek. The population of this island is about 
1,400, mostly engaged in agriculture and fishing. 


Parrot Cay, Dellis Cay, and others. 
Lying to the west of North Caicos are several small cays, the 
principal ones being Parrot Cay and Dellis Cay. The cultivation 
of cotton on Parrot Cay was abandoned in 1925. 


Providenciales, or Blue Hills. 


Continuing the chain of islands, which in the form of a semi-circle 
encloses the eastern and western sides of the Caicos Bank, and to 
the westward of the islands just mentioned, is the island of 
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Providenciales, or Blue Hills, one of the largest of the Caicos group. 
This island is 17 miles long by 12 miles wide, and contains a popula- 
tion of about 730. The principal settlements are Blue Hills, about 
the middle of the north shore ; Five Cays, to the south-east ; and 
The Bight, on the northern shore. On this island sponge fishing is 
carried on. 

West Caicos. 


West Caicos, also known as Belle Isle, is situated about 12 miles 
to the south-west of Providenciales. This island is about 8 miles 
long and 2 miles wide. In the middle of the island is Lake Catherine, 
about 2 miles long. A large amount of money was spent in an 
attempt to develop the resources of this island. The venture was 
abandoned and the island is now uninhabited. 


I.—GENERAL. 


During the year 1930 there was no local occurrence of outstanding 
importance. 

The Commissioner paid an official visit to Jamaica in February 
and another in September. He was granted vacation leave of 
absence from the 15th September to the 24th December which was 
spent in England. During his absence the Government was 
administered by the Magistrate, Mr. T. G. Southby. 

In July all the known cases of leprosy (ten men and women who 
had been certified by the Medical Officers to be lepers) were collected 
and sent to the Leper Home in Jamaica for proper treatment. It 
was hoped that that action would rid these Islands of leprosy but 
since then a new case has been discovered at Lorimers, Caicos. 

Energetic steps were taken in the middle of the year to suppress 
and prevent the smuggling into the Dependency of spirituous 
liquors from Haiti. 

As in 1929 and previous years the Caicos Islands suffered again 
from another severe drought which caused the complete failure of 
the crops. This, as usual, created great distress among the people 
of those Islands and the Government was compelled once more to 
send food supplies for their relief to prevent starvation. 

During the year the Dependency suffered generally from the great 
trade depression which appeared to preyail throughout the world. 
There was a large falling off in the exports of salt, its principal 
product. This led to a considerable decline in the imports which 
in turn adversely affected the customs revenue. 

The Dependency was fortunate in receiving from the Colonial 
Development Fund a free grant of £1,000 to be spent on improving 
the condition of the road to the lighthouse at Grand Turk. This 
road was hardly more than a winding narrow pathway, quite unfit 
for wheel-traffic. On either side were tracts of some of the best 
agricultural land on the island from which small planters or peasants 
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could make a living by growing produce for the local market. In 
the past attempts to oultivate these lands had been made but owing 
to the lack of a proper road, as a means of transportation, very 
little could be done and in many instances cultivation had to be 
abandoned. The work on this road was commenced in January, 
1931. The employment of a considerable number of men and 
women on this work helped to relieve the unemployment situation 
which had become very grave. 

This Dependency has never been very prosperous and there has 
always been much poverty throughout these Islands due mainly 
to the barrenness of the soil and to the very low value of the principal 
product, salt. It might be said that the prevailing poverty has 
become almost chronic and that it is partly due to certain causes 
over which the people have no control and for which they are not 
responsible. For instance, during the last seven years the labourers 
of these Islands have suffered from several great misfortunes. 
Prior to the year 1924 large numbers of them had been employed 
regularly as stevedores and deck-labourers on the steamers of three 
steamship lines which traded between the United States of America 
and the Dominican Republic. It is alleged that the three steamship 
companies spent in this Dependency in wages and other expenses 
over £20,000 a year. Towards the end of that year a law was en- 
acted in the Dominican Republic which practically prohibited the 
employment of Turks Islands labourers on ships entering the ports 
of that country. It is said that the stoppage of that regular employ- 
ment was more injurious to this Dependency than the effects of a 
hurricane. Then followed the three disastrous hurricanes of 1926 
and 1928, in addition to a series of severe droughts and floods in 
the Caicos Islands which ruined the crops. The most recent blow 
was the closing down at the end of 1930 of a large sugar-estate in 
the Dominican Republic which used to employ a great many labourers 
from these Islands. This last set-back deprived the Dependency 
of the large sum of money paid out in wages, etc., and greatly 
increased the number of the unemployed. And now the present 
poor demand for salt, due to the loss of certain markets and other 
causes, has created great trade depression and much unemployment 
in these Islands. 


TI.—FINANCE. 


The following table shows the revenue and expencienre during 
the last five years :— 


Year. icin Expenditure. 
1926 ... oe ae ose eee 9,734 14,055 
1927 ... ies Me ee vee 11,522 14,568 
1928 ... see” ee #8 we 14,853 12,787 
1929 ... Eay ie tr a. 11,260 11,605 


1930 ... soe oes aes ase 9,427 11,728 
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The expenditure in 1930 exceeded the revenue by £2,301. The 
decline in the revenue was due to the great depression in trade, 
which greatly reduced the amount of the exports and imports, and 
in consequence caused a large falling off in the receipts from customs 
import duties and royalty on salt. 

The royalty on salt exported only amounted to £1,696 which was 
far below the usual amount received annually. 

The customs import duties collected during the year amounted 
to £4,561, being about 48 per cent of the total revenue. 

The balance sheet at the end of the year showed a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of £1,069. 

The Dependency has no public debt, and taxation is very light. 

The Government paper currency in circulation amounted to 
£5,500. A small number of British and foreign currency notes 
were also in circulation. 

The Government Savings Bank had 894 accounts in operation, 
with £14,798 on deposit at the end of the year. The investments 
amounted to £14,498. There are no private banks doing business 
in these Islands. 

The Post Office money-order business has increased considerably 
within recent years. The value of the orders issued and paid in 
1930 amounted to £15,938. 


III— PRODUCTION. 


The principal industry in this Dependency is the production of 
salt from sea-water by solar evaporation, and salt is the principal 
product exported. It is shipped to Canada and the United States and 
is used there for fish-curing and meat-packing. Turks Islands salt 
is famous for its purity and it has a high reputation in the markets 
abroad due to its excellent quality. For various reasons the demand 
for it in 1930 was very poor with the result that the quantity ex- 
ported during that year was far below the average amount shipped 
annually. Two grades are exported—coarse and fishery (ground). 

The following table shows the destination, quantity, and value of 
the shipments in 1930 :— 


Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ 
Canada ... aoe oe a 596,976 12,157 
United States ... oe ae 386,775 6,785 
Porto Rico eee see aes 84,538 1,456 
Newfoundland ... ah a 45,795 935 
St. Pierre et Miquelon ... ee 28,432 592 
Jamaica ... an as see 13,219 196 
France ... ee Sie oes 7,217 150 
Bahamas vee saa ss 200 4 


1,163,152 £22,275 
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The following table shows the value of the principal items of 
domestic produce exported during the last five years :— 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Salt _ eee «. 30,111 19,015 25,283 35,675 22,275 
Sponges... we ee 1,937 3,004 2,193 2,135 2,269 
Conchs ae oe ae 1,523 588 1,523 1,350 1,188 
Turtle Shell ate a4 743 383 164 343 220 
Cotton and Cotton-seed ... 290 > 1,183 331 17 
Sisal ue fee ay 6 109 415 39 37 


Nearly all of the above exports, except salt, were the produce of 
the Caicos Islands. 


The next table gives the quantity of each of the principal articles 
of local produce exported during the last four years :— 


1927 1928 1929 1930 
Salt... vee bus. 781,831 1,401,218 1,712,270 1,163,152 
Sponges vee Ibe 26,869 21,556 22,547 26,964 
Conchs «No. 587,550 1,523,275 1,349,800 1,187,900 
Turtle Shell... Ib. 375 194 376 103 
Cotton (Raw) Ib. Nil 24,133 6,865 49 
Cotton-seed ... Ib. Nil 30,793 16,458 7,310 
Sisal... we Ib. 16,600 37,945 6,489 3,776 


IV._TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


Trade. 


The value of the trade of the Dependency for the last five years 
was as follows :— 








1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

£ £ £ £ £ 

Imports ... ose re 48,850 47,693 41,766 42,827 34,165 

Exports ... ces one 35,936 24,063 31,755 40,679 26,403 

Total ... ae 84,786 71,756 73,521 83,506 60,568 
Imports. 


The next table shows the direction of trade, as regards imports, 
during the last five years :— 





United British Foreign 
Kingdom. Dominions. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1926 ... _ «. 6,791 6,742 35,317 48,850 
1927 ... se we 5,447 6,619 35,627 47,693 
1928 ... af ww. = 4,431 4,012 33,323 41,766 
1929... Sch cee: 3,585 4,556 34,686 42,827 


1930 ... or v- — 2,867 2,339 28,959 34,165 
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The direction of the import trade for 1930 is shown in the following 


table :— £ 
United Kingdom a a. 2,867 
Jamaica ae oe es 1,139 
Canada .., soe Vo oo 715 
Bahamas a 422 


United States of “America .. 25,843 
Dominican Republic... i 1,844 
Haiti... ws os nor 531 





Germany se Pes «a8 324 
Holland a os oa 287 
Other Countries Sd ee 193 

£34,165 





The following is a classified summary of the imports for the 
year :— 





£ 
Food, drink, and tobacco ... 20,298 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufac- 
tured ee ‘ ee 3 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured . . 10,535 
Miscellaneous and unclassified 3,329 
£34,165 


The principal articles imported during 1930 were as follows :— 





Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 

Flour . a5 barrels 2,070 2,602 
Cotton goods” _ 2,063 
Lard ... oes ase ee Ib 73,073 1,541 
Spirits... ais oo fe ie vee gal. 5,150 1,447 
Rice ... Bae ate Sas eee ve Tb. 171,100 1,321 
Oils... asi use a8 ais vee gal. 19,083 1,129 
Sugar... sue bee oe 30 tb. 245,211 1,124 
Milk (condensed) aie ee ae wee Cases 912 1,121 
Hominy and Meal... aS ee «barrels 965 1,044 
Corn and Grain ie sia et, «barrels 1,638 1,001 
Butter Bf ase on Se w Ib. 14,176 868 
Haberdashery ace oe ose wee _ 855 
Beef (salted) ... née se es a Ibe 28,606 706 
Vegetables (fresh) ... ais es one —_ 681 
Wood, Lumber ee Pres aes we ft. 97,696 73 
Bacon, Ham, ete. ... oe By «Ib. 13,595 670 
Paper and Stationery ase on ae _ 535 
Boots and Shoes)... eee eee oes _ 519 
Pork (salted) ee ASS wee a Ib, 19,150 487 
Cigarettes... we ves one «+ No, 817,300 463 
Bran and Pollard... ive aaa «bags 1,077 420 


Soap (Laundry) ote ave Be se Ib. 36,010 417 
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Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 

Beans and Peas... oe aa ae _ 404 
Fruits (fresh) oat tee —- 370 
Fish (salted) ... ast en ii oe _ 363 
Biscuit a es dss we Ib. 11,826 343 
Tobacco (Plug) ao An ae vw. Ib. 3,456 336 
Oats ... a ave rep «+ bags 477 298 
Machinery... aes se see oes _ 288 
Meats (canned) ae eee ots aS _ 264 
Beer, eto. .,, _ oe ons vee Bal. 7166 259 
Medicines... ose wee ae fy _ 237 
Tea ... ee ae ais ate ve Ib. 2,355 211 


Exports. 


The following table shows the direction of the export trade during 
the last five years :— 





United British Foreign 
Kingdom. Dominions. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1926 ... aes +» 1,018 20,550 14,368 35,936 
1927 ... tie ne 218 13,649 10,196 24,063 
1928 ... ve a =1,443 16,828 13,484 31,755 
1929 ... aa, w= 1,453 21,807 17,419 40,679 
1930 ... fee eee 412 14,421 11,570 26,403. 
The destination of the exports is shown in the next table :— 
£ 
United Kingdom... aa ae sis cole 412 
Canada tye ix $e .. 12,306 
United States ‘of America ae cs we ce 8,116 
Porto Rico ... ee ae n oe aoe 1,461 
Haiti ... JO eh oe OM eee ASL 203 
Newfoundland ae ae te at ae 938 
Bahamas vs 203 nae ea ren 919 
St. Pierre et Miquelon sie on was a 592 
Jamaica ase ze ee Se nah 258 
France ake mae Af tee Sa 150 
Other Countries ee ne eas tie a 48 
£26,403 





The declared value of the produce of the Dependency exported 
in 1930 was £26,169, and the value of the re-exports was £234. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS, 
Shipping. 

There are three ports of entry in the Dependency, namely, 
Grand Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Cay. Each port has an 
open roadstead, and ships anchor in from 4 to 7 fathoms of water 
a short distance from the ahore. 
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The number of vessels that entered at the several ports during 
the year 1930 was as follows :— 


British. Foreign. Total. 





Steamships ... oak 17 85 102 
Sailing vessels ee 155 58 213 
172 143 315 





The net tonnage of the sailing vessels amounted to 16,891 and of 
the steamships to 158,293. 

Steamers of the Fyffes Line on their way to Jamaica call 
occasionally at Grand Turk to disembark passengers from England 
and/or to embark passengers for Jamaica. About every three weeks 
one stops to land parcel-mails and goods from England. 

Steamers of the Royal Netherlands West India Mail trading 
between New York and South American ports call at Grand Turk 
on their way south about two or three times a month for a gang 
of deck-labourers and call again on the return voyage to disembark 
them. These vessels carry mails, passengers, and freight to and 
from the Dependency. 

A steamer of the Porto Rico Line arrives from New York about 
every three weeks with cargo and mails, but no passengers. She 
does not call here on her return voyage to the United States. 


Railways. 
There are no railways or tramways in this Dependency. 


Roads. 


The strects and roads in the principal settlements were kept in 
fairly good condition for whccled traffic. A few motor cars and 
trucks are in use. The roads in the Caicos Islands are only “ bush- 
paths.” 

Postal. 


Internal mails are carried between the several islands by small 
sailing-craft engaged in local trade. 

Mails to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
world are despatched and received via New York by the steamers 
mentioned above. 

Mails are also sent to Jamaica by steamers of the Fyffes Line 
and by sailing vessels whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

The Post Office dealt with about 93,700 postal articles during the 
year under review. 

Cables, 


Grand Turk is an important cable junction, there being cables 
to Jamaica, to Barbados, and to Bermuda. Telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outside world was maintained throughout the year. 
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The Cable Company supplies a news bulletin daily, for which the 
Government pays a yearly subsidy of £120. 


Wireless. 

The Government radio-telegraph system provides service between 
Grand Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Gay, and with ships at 
sea within short range. 

Telephones, 


There is a public telephone system at Grand Turk with provision 
for sixty lines. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The law in force in the Dependency consists of the Common Law 
of England as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain applied 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Ordinances passed by the 
local Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a Judge, 
who also holds the post of Commissioner of the Dependency. The 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica has jurisdiction on matri- 
monial and divorce causes, and is constituted a Court of Appeal 
from the Supreme Court of the Dependency. There is a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, resident at Grand Turk, the capital, where he holds 
court at least once a week. He pays periodical visits to Cockburn 
Harbour, Salt Cay, and the Caicos Islands for the purpose of holding 
court at those settlements. 

Police, 

There is a very small Police Force. It consists of one sergeant, 
one ‘corporal, one lance-corporal and three constables. The 
Magistrate acts as Inspector. A district constable is stationed at 
each of the eight principal settlements in the Caicos Islands. 


Prisons. 

There is a central prison at Grand Turk to which all prisoners 
from the out-islands are committed. The total number of persons 
committed to prison in 1930 was 33, of which 24 were men, 4 women, 
and 5 juveniles. There is complete separation between the males 
and females. There is a Prison Board, which meets once a month 
to inspect and supervise the prison. There is no Chaplain, but 
clergymen make occasional visits to the prison. The male prisoners 
are mainly employed on road repair work. 


Criminal Statistics. 
The number of persons dealt with in the Summary Courts for 
crimes and offences was 189, 145 being males and 44 females. The 
number convicted was 149. 
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VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


No large or extraordinary public work was undertaken during the 
year. 

In addition to the regular maintenance and up-keep of the roads, 
public buildings, etc., the undermentioned works were carried out :— 

Grand Turk: The lighthouse was repaired and repainted ; and 
the powder magazine was thoroughly repaired. 

Cockburn Harbour : The roof of the north tank was renewed. 

Salt Cay : The breakwater was repaired ; and the roof of the south 
tank was renewed. 


VIII—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Vital Statistics. 

The population of the Dependency, according to the last census 
(1921), was 5,612. About 95 per cent. of the people are of mixed 
African descent. 

The births and deaths registered during the last five years were 


as follows :— 
Number of | Number of — Birth-rate — Death-rate 


Births, Deaths. per 1,000. per 1,000. 
1926... af ies 174 118 31-5 21-4 
1927) ee ots 149 123 26:9 22-3 
1928... ef oe 183 91 33-1 16-4 
1929. we fos 161 99 29-1 17-7 
1930 ed 177 15 31-5 13-4 


The above rates are based on the population of 1921. 
The number of deaths of children under one year of age was 20. 
Thirty-four marriages were registered during the year 1930. 


Public Health. 
The general health of the Dependency was good during the year 
under review. No case of quarantinable disease occurred. 
In his annual report for 1930 the Government Medical Officer 
of Turks Islands reported as follows :— 


“ During the winter months there were numerous cases of 
influenza, of both the respiratory and intestinal form. 

Apart from a few cases of chickenpox, this Island was free 
from the usual diseases of childhood, such as whooping-cough, 
measles, etc. There were only a few cases of malaria during 
the year. There were ten cases of dysentery due undoubtedly 
to negligence in having the drinking water boiled and food 
properly cooked. There were no fatalities. There were no cases 
of typhoid. Several cases of syphilis came under observation 
and treatment, but none of the patients continued the treatment 
after the first symptoms disappeared, which was unfortunate. 
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There were three cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in the in- 
cipient stage of the disease to come under observation. There 
were ten cases of pellagra during the year, eight of which were 
of a mild character and recovered under treatment. Two 
ended fatally. Many of these intractable cases have a syphilitic 
complication. Three cases of hookworm were treated during 
the year. Undoubtedly there are many cases which do not 
come under observation. Hardening of the arteries and 
Bright’s Disease, with the accompanying complications, have 
been the cause of most of the fatalities.” 


The local dentist was subsidized by the Government to give free 
dental service to the pupils in the public and private schools and to 
certain others. 


There are only two medical practitioners in this Dependency ; 
both being the Government Medical Officers. They are allowed to 
engage in private practice. The Medical Officer for Turks Islands 
resides at Grand Turk and visits Salt Cay whenever necessary and 
at least once a month. The Medical Officer for the Caicos Islands 
is stationed at Cockburn Harbour and visits the out-islands when 
required to do so. 

Hospitals. 


Two small hospitals are maintained by the Government under 
the direction and supervision of the Medical Officers; one at Grand 
Turk, with 8 beds, and the other at Cockburn Harbour, having 
4 beds. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


The education system of the Dependency is under the direction 
of the Board of Education, nominated by the Commissioner, who 
is the Chairman. 

Primary Education. 


Primary education is compulsory in the three principal settlements 
of the Dependency, namely, Grand Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and 
Salt Cay, for children between the ages of seven and fourtecn years, 
and is provided free by the Government. The sum of £840 is granted 
annually to the Board of Education for the maintenance of the 
primary schools throughout the Dependency and for other educa- 
tional purposes. There were ten public elementary schools. The 
number of scholars whose names were enrolled was 848, and the 
average attendance 711. There were also eight private elementary 
schools recognized by the Board. Whilst the average attendance 
appears to be small, it should be remembered that the settlements 
in the Caicos Islands are scattered and many children are not within 
reach of a school. Many who do attend have to walk long distances 
in great heat and along bad roads to get to their schools. Owing 
to the small salaries offered and the lack of proper training facilities, 
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there is great difficulty in obtaining efficient teachers for the schools 
and very few of those employed as such can be regarded as being 
really competent. 


Secondary Edueation. 


There is a public secondary school at Grand Turk. This school 
receives from public funds a free grant-in-aid of £150 a year. There 
were 26 pupils on the roll in 1930, and the average attendance was 
25. The master of this school acts as Inspector of Schools. A 
centre for the Cambridge University Local Examinations was 
established in 1924, and local examinations have since then been 
held annually. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


As already mentioned above, these Islands have never been 
completely surveyed. Most of the land is of very poor quality, 
being very rocky and barren, and only small portions here and 
there are fit for agriculture. Selected parcels of Crown land, when 
applied for, are sold at two shillings per acre, and leased at fourpence 
per acre per annum. Town lots, when applied for, are sold at public 
auction, with an upset price. The private lands generally are of 
little value and when sold fetch only nominal prices. A geological 
survey of the Dependency has never been made. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


Common labourers employed in the salt industry earn from 33. 
to 3s. 6d. a day in raking and carting salt, and from 4s. to 8s. § 
day in shipping it. Stevedores, employed on steamers engaged in 
the South American trade that call at Grand Turk for them, recei¥é 
2s. 6d. a day and rations. Carpenters and blacksmiths earn from 
63 to 12s.a day. There is a great scarcity of efficient artisans an! 
skilled mechanics. Agriculture is engaged in, on a small scale aD! 
in a primitive manner, by peasant proprietors in the Caicos Islands. 
Etficient domestic servants are very scarce. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Legislation. 


Five Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Board during the 
year 1930. 


Nos. 1 and 2 were the usual appropriation laws ; No. 3 imposed 
an export duty on liquors ; No. 4 amended the pensions law ; 90 
No. 5 amended the Customs Tariff. 


——— 
— 
EE a one a 
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Meteorological. 
The readings taken at the Weather Bureau Station at Grand Turk 
in latitute 21° 22’ N. and longitude 71° 27' W., at a height of 11-3 
feet above sea-level, were as follows :— 


Rainfall... yee ceey ane ... 27-77 inches. 
Maximum temperature ... wa vs. 90° 
Minimum temperature... aes ve 64° 

Paupers. 


‘The number of persons receiving out-door relief at the end of the 
year was 102. : 


Immigration. 


During the year 1930 the number of immigrants exceeded the 
uumber of emigrants by 195. 


H.-E. PHILLIPS. 
Commissioner. — 


Granp TURK, | 
18th May, 1931. 
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Agricultural Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
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PREFACE. 


Geographical and Historical Note. 


The British Solomon Islands Protectorate is situated between 
the parallels of 5° South and 12°30’ South, and the meridians of 
155° and 170° of East longitude. 

The Protectorate consists of a double row of mountainous islands, 
extending at its extremities from Bougainville Straits to Mitre 
Island, in the Santa Cruz Group, for a distance of 900 miles, and 
north and south from the Ontong Java Group to Rennell Island 
for a distance of 430 miles, in an area approximately 249,000 square 
nautical miles, of which about 11,000 square miles are land. 

The native population is estimated at 150,000. 

The Solomon Islands were first discovered in the year 1568 by 
Alvaro de Mendana, while on a voyage of discovery from Peru. 
The island first sighted they named Ysabel because it was on that 
Saint’s day that they left Callao. In the year 1595 a second 
expedition under Mendana sailed from Peru, but failed to locate 
the island of Guadalcanal, whereon it was intended he should 
form a settlement, and he arrived in the Santa Cruz Group, and 
landed at Graciosa Bay. The new colony proved a failure, the 
death of Mendana put an end to any prospect of success, and the 
remnants of the original party returned to Peru. 

In 1767 Captain Carteret re-discovered the Santa Cruz Group 
and the north-west coast line of the island of Malaita. 

In the same year de Bougainville in the frigate La Boudeuse 
sailed from Monte Video on a deliberate quest of the Terra Australis, 
which he missed, and arrived at New Guinea; in sailing back he 
passed through the Straits which are the present north-eastern 
boundary of the Protectorate, the island on the right being named 
Bougainville after him, and the one on the left named after Choiseul, 
who was at the time Minister of France. 
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Twenty years later, and 700 miles to the south-east, la Perouse, 
in command of the French frigates L’Astrolobe and La Boussole, 
on a voyage of discovery, was wrecked at P’iou on the island of 
Vanikoro. His fate was unknown for 40 years. 

From this time, many Europeans visited the Group, and British 
ships-of-war paid periodical visits. 

In 1860 natives were recruited to work on plantations in 
Queensland and Fiji. The recruiting for Queensland ceased in 
1903 and most of the natives were repatriated. 

Recruiting for Fiji continued until 1910. 


Between the years 1860 and 1893 the number of resident white 
traders gradually increased, until at the time of the Proclamation 
in 1893 of the British Protectorate over the Southern Solomon 
Islands (Guadalcanal, Savo, Malaita, San Cristoval, the New Georgia 
Group and its Dependencies) the number of white residents 
approached 50. 

In 1898 and 1899 the islands of the Santa Cruz Group, including 
Utupua, Tucopia, Vanikoro, the remote islands of Cherry and 
Mitre, Sikiana, and the islands of Rennell and Bellona, were added 
to the Protectorate, and in 1900 the Northern Islands, namely, 
Ysabel, Choiseul, the islands of the Bougainville Straits, south 
and south-east of the main island of Bougainville, and the atoll 
group of Ontong Java, were transferred under convention from 
Germany to Great Britain. 

Language. 

There is no universal language in the Solomon Islands. Numerous 
dialects are spoken, and it frequently happens that natives living 
in villages a few miles apart are unable to understand one another. 
There are many parts of the Protectorate where a form of broken 
English is spoken and understood by the natives, especially in the 
eastern parts of the Group. 

Currency. 


Local currency notes are issued for sums of 5s., 108., £1, and £5. 
United Kingdom and Australian coinage are in circulation. 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures in the Protectorate are the same as 
those in Great Britain. 


I.— GENERAL. 
No event of political importance has occurred during the year. 
The Administrative Officers in charge of the Districts of Malaita, 
Guadalcanal, Gizo,. Shortland, Ysabel, Eastern Solomon Islands, 
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and N’Gela have travelled their respective Districts to visit the natives 
in their villages as far as circumstances have permitted. The 
District Officer of the Santa Cruz District has been without a ship 
as it has been undergoing extensive repairs. 


In Districts composed of scattered groups of islands the amount 
of travelling done depends almost entirely on the state of the 
weather and the efficiency of the vessels fitted with auxiliary 
engines. Strong south-easterly winds, until the last month of the 
year made District travelling at times a hazardous undertaking 
in small ships. 


On the large islands of Malaita, Guadalcanal, San Cristoval 
and Ysabel inland travelling is exceptionally difficult owing to the 
mountainous state of the country. 


The abnormally high and persistent south-east wind coincided 
with a drought over practically the whole Protectorate. On 
Ysabel, however, a phenomenal fall of rain occurred during the 
night of 8th August, and early morning of 9th August, over twenty 
inches of rain being registered in fourteen hours. 


The economic conditions existing in the Protectorate are difficult 
and have occasioned considerable anxiety. The price of copra, 
the only industry, was never so low as it is to-day, even before the 
war. It is not possible to produce copra on plantations at the 
price offered and it is doubtful if the native can produce economically 
even when the whole family assists in the production. 


The requirements of the native, in these well-timbered tropical 
islands whose waters provide him with an abundance of fish, are small 
and what might be termed luxuries he does without in hard times. 
The purchasing power of the handful of European and Chinese 
residents is reduced with the result that the imports during the 
present year have fallen very seriously. 


In November the export duty on copra was removed, giving 
considerable relief to the planters and others. 


Owing to the financial stringency the Protectorate Government 
ecided to pay off the vessel Ranadi and place her on the market. 


On the 12th July, H.M.S. Veronica (Captain G. W. T. Robertson) 
arrived at Tulagi and visited Shortland and Gizo. On the 22nd of 
September, H.M.A.S. Australia and H.M.A.S. Anzac visited Tulagi 
with Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans on board. 


The Advisory Council met on the 20th of October, and continued 
until the 23rd of October. The Council consisted of four official 
members (the Resident Commissioner, the Legal Adviser, the 
Secretary to the Government, and the Treasurer), and four non- 
official members (His Lordship the Bishop of Melanesia, Mr. Donald 
Mackinnon, Mr. Geoffrey Clift, and Major F. R. Hewitt, M.C.). 
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At this meeting the Estimates for the year 1931-32, draft Regulations, 
and other matters in connexion with the administration of the 
Protectorate were discussed. 


Hi.— FINANCE. 


The total revenue of the Protectorate for the financial year 
ended 3lst March, 1930, was £76,678 58. 6d. as against 
£79,935 4s. 3d. for the previous financial year. 

The total expenditure was £68,807 ls. 8d. as against 
£91,622 Os. 6d. for the previous year. 

The revenue and expenditure for the past five years has been 
as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£8. d. £8. d. 
1925-26 ... nae .. 71,480 5 3 60,330 3 3 
1926-27 ... a «. 177,444 19 0 63,740 12 0 
1927-28 ... eos .. 75,664 6 10 73,993 3 10 
1928-29 ... igs .. 79,935 4 3 - 91,632 0 6 
1929-30 ... see .» 76,678 5 6 68,807 1 8 


III.— PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


With the exception of coconuts, there are no crops grown for 
export. Recently, owing to the depression of the copra market, 
a few of the more enterprising planters have begun to grow small 
quantities of secondary crops, such as cotton, groundnuts, and 
kapok. 

Fisheries. 

Béche-de-mer and trocas and turtle shell are worked to a small 
extent. 

Forestry. 

There is no Forestry Department. A small quantity of timber 
is exported from Shortland, and a considerable quantity of kauri 
Pine is shipped from Vanikoro by the Timber Company there. 
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IV.— TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The State of Trade. 

The value of imports at the close of the financial year 1929-30 
had decreased by £46,834 and the value of exports by £127,390. 

The decrease in imports is due to general trade depression and 
exports to decrease in quantity and value of copra exported. 
Moreover, during the previous year a quantity of zinc slabs and ore, 
to the value of £40,000, forming part of the cargo of a Norwegian 
steamer which was burnt at Gizo, was exported. 


Character and Nature of Trade. 

Australia supplies the greater portion of the imports. This 
is due to the fact that the only regular steamship line trading with 
the Protectorate sails from ports in the Commonwealth. 

Trade with the United Kingdom decreased by £3,102 during 
the year 1929-30, and the decrease in other parts of the Empire 
was £30,498. 

Most of the plantations import their requirements direct from 
Australia, and there is practically no competition by local retailers. 

A list of the principal imports, together with their country of 
origin, follows :— 








Commodity. Imports. Country of Origin. 
Kerosene... ie at + 70,674 gal... «-» United States. 
“ 83 4, ee +» Persia. 
2,814 45 wes Borneo. 
65,216 ,, United States. 
1,640 ,, .-- Borneo. 
116,261 lb... «+» United States. 
a 2,333 ,, 0... ... Australia. 
+, 423 ,, United Kingdom. 
i 98 ,, Africa. 
Beer 18,689 gal. Australia. 
se 70 ,, United Kingdom. 
oe 208 ,, » Germany. 
Drapery £5,869 Australia, 
* £6,881 . United Kingdom 
os £1,720 . Japan. 
” £2,800 China. 
te £23 Germany. 
x £194 . Belgium. 
+. £43 . France 
oe £87 . Holland. 
% £622 New Zealand. 
es £434 United States. 
Rice 592 tons India. 
i hee ae ee: a oe 890 ,, ... Burma 
‘A wee eee ase sve ae 68 ... +. China. 
Timber aa eee ees «. 269,231 S.F. ... ... Australia, 
i wae “s «. 49,155 ,, ... «.. New Zealand. 
i 21,106 ,, United States. 
Hardware £3,462 ARS Australia. . 
on Res ar _ £1,574 ood .-. United Kingdom. 
es eae poe 433 ane £241 a «.. New Zealand. 


a ore vee ate ees £271 ie .. United States. 
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Commodity. Imports. Country of Origin. 

Meats a es we «+ 289,455 Ib... ... Australia. 

” 58,792 ,, New Zealand. 

” 8,444 ,, - New Caledonia. 

” 783» .. China. 

” 3,513 4, ... ... United Kingdom. 

Se esas wet ee “es a4 6,454, ... ... United States. 
Bags and Sacks aes be +. 28,138 doz. ... «India. 


V.— COMMUNICATIONS. 


Shipping. 

Steam communication is maintained between Australia and 
the Protectorate by Messrs. Burns Philp and Company’s mail 
steamers. The Mataram called direct from Australia every six 
weeks during the past year, and after proceeding through the 
Group returned to Australia. Messrs. Burns Philp and Company 
receive an annual subsidy from the Commonwealth Government, 
to which the Protectorate Government contributes an annual 
sum of £3,000. In return, the Protectorate receives certain abate- 
ments in cost of Government passages and freights. 

The Marsina of the same Company called every six weeks at 
Tulagi from the Mandated Territory of Papua. 

In addition, direct overseas shipments were made in British, 
French, Swedish, and United States steamers during 1929-30. 


Railways and Roads. 

There are no railways in the Protectorate. On many plantations 
where motor cars are used, ribbon tracks of coral have been made 
which stand up well to the traffic. Native villages are linked up 
by paths and tracks, varying in quality. 

Internal communication is maintained by the regular mail 
steamers, and occasionally by auxiliary vessels owned by planters 
and traders. Inter-island and inter-port communication is also 
available byS.S. Mitiaro, owned by Messrs. Burns Philpand Company, 
the motor vessel Kurimarau, owned by Messrs. Lever’s Pacific 
Plantations, Limited, and the motor vessel Duranbah, owned by 
Messrs. W. R. Carpenter (Solomon Islands), Limited. 


Postal. 

The postal service of the Protectorate, outside the regular 
itinerary of Messrs. Burns Philp and Company’s mail steamers, 
is carried out in an intermittent fashion through chance auxiliary 
craft owned by traders and recruiters. The chief postal centres 
are Tulagi, Gizo, Faisi, and Vanikoro. There is a Postmaster 
in Tulagi, and District Officers throughout the Protectorate act 
as Postmasters. A money-order service exists with the Common- 
wealth Government of Australia, through whose agency money 
can be remitted to various parts of the world. There is also a 
postal note service. 
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During the year under review 22 mails were despatched over- 
seas from Tulagi. 


The following are statistics of postal matter handled :— 
Inland. Despatched. Received. 

















Prepaid letters oor a ane 11,500 46,600 70,940 

Unpaid letters oe ro ves 80 120 450 

Post Cards ... tse ses ap _ 260 600 

Printed Matter, Commercial Papers, 148 2,500 62,960 
etc. 

Admitted free ae See aes 4,600 1,500 3,000 

Total ... or xt ee ian 16,328 50,980 137,950 

Registered articles (included in 130 1,130 1,300 
above total). 

Ordinary parcelg ... aoe 25 214 2,770 


There is no submarine cable or telegraph system in the Protec- 
torate. The Government wireless station maintains communi- 
cation with the outer world. In addition there is a privately- 
owned wireless station at Vanikoro in the Santa Cruz Group, the 
property of the Timber Company. This latter station is capable of 
communicating with the outer world, but, in accordance with the 
terms of the Company’s licence, all its traffic is routed via Tulagi. 
A telephone system exists in Tulagi, connecting up various 
Government offices and certain private houses. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Chief Justice of Fiji, and all other Judges for the time being 
of the Supreme Court of Fiji, are by virtue of their offices Judicial 
Commissioners. Deputy Commissioners are appointed by the 
High Commissioner on behalf of His Majesty. The High Com- 
missioner’s Court consists of the High Commissioner, the Judicial 
Commissioners, and the Deputy Commissioners, and in it is vested 
all His Majesty’s civil and criminal jurisdiction in the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate. 

The principal Legal Officer in the Protectorate is the Chief 
Magistrate, who is also Legal Adviser. He is a Judicial Com- 
missioner. 

The Court of a Judicial Commissioner has powers similar to 
those of the Superior Courts in England, and the Deputy Com- 
missioners have Civil Jurisdiction in Common Law, Equity, and 
Bankruptcy, with a limited jurisdiction in Probate, and have a 
Criminal Jurisdiction in respect of offenders not punishable with 
seven years’ penal servitude or upwards. With some exceptions, 
all decisions of the High Commissioner’s Court may be appealed 
against to the Supreme Court of Fiji. 
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In addition to other means of preserving order, the High Com- 
missioner has certain special powers for deportation of persons 
whose proceedings appear to endanger the peace of the Protectorate. 


Police and Prisons. 


The Police and Prisons Departments are administered by the 
Officer Commanding, Armed Constabulary. He is assisted by 
a European Sub-Inspector of Constabulary and a European Gaoler. 
The native personnel of the Armed Constabulary consists of three 
Sergeants-Major and 142 other ranks. They are distributed in 
detachments throughout the Districts. 


The Constabulary are armed with the Lee-Enfield rifle. 

The health of the prisoners, confined in prisons situated in the 
various Districts, has been good. The prison buildings are adequate. 

The Criminal Statistics of the Protectorate for the year 1929-30 
are as follows :— 


1.—CRIMES REPORTED TO, OR KNOWN TO, THE POLICE, AND PERSONS 


PROCEEDED AGAINST ON CHARGE OF CRIME. 











Crimes re or ‘ 
known to the Police. Persone proceeded Again. 
Not 
brought 
Crime. before a | Brought Number. 
Magis- | before a 
Total.| terial | Magis- |__| Appre- | Sun 
Court | terial hended. | mon. 
for Court. | Total. M. F. 
want of 
Evidence. 
. Homicide oo5 ey 21 - 21 21 20 — 21 = 
. Other offences against | 105 _ 105 105 104 1 86 19 
the person. 
. Praedial larceny ate 24 _ 24 24 22 «2 13 u 
. Other offences against 8 = 8 8 8 — 7 1 
property. 
. Other crimes ... vee | 287 _ 287 287 «281 6} 200 87 























1. 


5. 
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2.—PERSONS DEALT WITH IN DISTRICT COURTS BEFORE A DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 


Crime or Offence. 


Homicide ... ais 
Other offences 


[ ceny and malicious 
injury to property) 

Other crimes, viz. :—| 

Offences against the 
Masters and Ser- 
vants laws, inclu- 
ding laws relating 
to labourers under 
contract. 

Offences against Re- 
venue Laws, Muni- 
cipal, Road, and 
other laws relating 
to the social econ- 
omy of the Protec- 








Num_ 
ber. 





Total. 


132 


197 














Discharged. Convicted Summarily. 
.|> S Sentences. 
v8 /% g & 
H BS | F | roa # | ge 
selaa| E PhElER 
& & 18 
Be eee S| B Rss 
Sa y(ael Sader ice, earl ee nie 
1 | 23 | 8 |100 | 6 | 1* | 33 | 2 
Es 1 — | 27 w | — 7 1 
—{| 1/—]“]of]—] 4] — 
3 | 16 | — | 7 | 2 | — | 5} 2 
6 | 3 | — |200 | 73 | — | 96 | 31 


1 











194 | 111 1 81 1 














Of the total number of cases brought before the Courts 22 were females. 
* Whipping in addition to imprisonment. 
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VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The work of this Department has been necessarily curtailed 
owing to the financial stringency whieh has prevailed during the 
year. Several minor works have been carried out and the usual 
necessary maintenance of buildings. 


VIII.— PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The year may be considered satisfactory from a health point 
of view. Compared with the previous year, the hospital admissions 
show a decrease in the number of Europeans and Asiatics, but an 
increase in the number of natives. The increase in native patients 
was due to the influenza epidemic on Tulagi in November and 
December, 1930. 

Europeans. 

The population of Europeans is 493. 

The climate is unfavourable for Europeans on account of its 
humidity and constant heat, and particularly on account of the 
prevalence of malaria. There were six European deaths during 
the year from the following causes :—cerebral malaria, two ; 
haemorrhage, two; multiple abscesses and pyaemia, one; and 
cerebral haemorrhage, one. There was no mortality among 
Government officials. 

Asiatics. 


The health of the Asiatic population was good. There were three 
deaths among them :—general tuberculosis, one; inanition, one ; 
and accidental from burns, one. 


Natives. 


Epidemics of whooping-cough and influenza were reported during 
the year, and both of these diseases were responsible for many 
deaths among the natives, especially infants and children. Whoop- 
ing-cough was apparently introduced into the Protectorate from 
Australia. 

Acute poliomyelitis did not recur this year. 

No serious outbreak of dysentery was reported, but sporadic cases 
of this disease occurred from time to time. Tuberculosis is common, 
and is one of the most frequent causes of death. Respiratory 
diseases, particularly pneumonia, are also a major cause of death 
among the natives. Leprosy is not uncommon in the Protectorate, 
and 37 lepers received treatment during the year. 

The treatment of yaws and hookworm was carried out system- 
atically and intensively by the Rockefeller Assisted Medical Campaign, 
Government Medical Officers, and subsidized Medical Officers 
and Missionaries. 

During the year, the Rockefeller Assisted Medical Campaign gave 
82,702 injections to 18,704 natives for yaws and treated 12,904 
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natives for hookworm. 805 injections for yaws were given to in- 
patients and out-patients at the Government Hospital, Tulagi. 


Sanitary. 

A vigorous sanitary campaign was carried out on Tulagi during 
the year, and the results achieved have been correspondingly good. 
House to house inspections, and the oiling of drains and swampy 
areas were carried out weekly. 


General. 


Tulagi Hospital has wards for European, Asiatic, and native 
patients. Small native hospitals are maintained at District Head- 
quarters in charge of native dressers working under the supervision 
of the District Officers. 

There are subsidized Mission Hospitals in the Gizo District 
(Methodist Mission), North Malaita (Melanesian Mission), and at 
Choiseul (Methodist Mission). There was also a native hospital 
at Su’u, South Malaita, under the control of a subsidized Medical 
Officer, but, owing to the departure of this officer, the hospital had 
to be closed during the latter part of the year. 


1X.—EDUCATION. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the various mission bodies. 
For the financial year under review, the sum of £150 was included 
in the Estimates of Expenditure for technical grants to mission 
schools. ‘The following grants were made, in accordance with the 
amount of attention devoted to such education :— 


South Sea Evangelical Mission ... £50 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission ... £50. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


During the year 1930, 21 surveys were carried out, the total ares 
surveyed being 5,606 acres 1 rood. In addition, numerous plans 
and deeds were drafted in connexion with Messrs. Lever’s new 
lease (to replace the old Certificates of Occupation) and various 
Conveyances, Leases, ete. Large plans of surveys and coastal 
traverses of the islands of Guadalcanal, Russell, Shortland, and 
Banika have also been prepared, and are still in course of preparation, 
for the Australian Naval Authorities. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


The staple industry of the Protectorate is the cultivation of coco- 
nuts and their subsequent conversion into copra. The industry 
requires a high labour-strength, about one unit to 10 acres for 
estates of large size. On smaller estates the unit per acre figure 
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is much higher. The entire labour supply is derived from indigenous 
natives, the bulk of whom are recruited from the island of Malaita. 
A native is eligible for employment as a labourer at the age of 16 
years, or as a light labourer, performing certain definitely scheduled 
classes of work, at the age of 14 years. A system of contract is 
in vogue, the maximum term allowed by law being two years. 
Minimum wages are fixed by law at 20s. and 10s. per mensem for 
labourers and light labourers, respectively. 

For the most part, labourers are recruited at their homes by 
professional licensed recruiters, who run licensed vessels. 

The employer of a native labourer is required by law to feed, 
clothe, and house the labourer according to certain minimum scales, 
to provide him with medical attention, and to repatriate him to 
his home on the expiration of his term of contract. Should the 
labourer be accompanied by dependants, the employer is under 
similar liability towards them. The interests of the labourer are 
watched by the various District Officers, and comprehensive Regu- 
lations control the actions of employers and employecs alike. 

The hours of work which a labourer may be called upon to perform 
are controlled by definite sections in the Labour Regulations, and 
a system of ‘“ task work ”’ is in vogue, five and a half tasks completing 
one week’s work. 

On time-work the labourer may be called upon to work nine 
hours per diem and on task-work the task is such that it can be 
completed in six hours. 

F. N. ASHLEY, 


Resident Commissioner, 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 


21st January, 1931. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 


Grants a) by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1930, Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 


Tro} Agricultural Research in the ire, with special reference to 
an. Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. wicatey 2.) le. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 


Secplyeicel Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 


ivil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 

The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 
(E.M.B. “ig . le. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form, ae M.B. an 2d). 
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Map or Sierra Leong 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
History and Geography. 


. . . . any 
1. Sierra Leone, which has been known to historians for mab} 


centuries, first became a British settlement in the latter patt of the 
eighteenth century. The settlement was established, at we 
instance of a Society for the Abolition of Slavery from "" 
sprang the Sierra Leone Company, in order to make suitable p 
vision for a large number of slaves who had found theit 58) ° 
England after the American War of 1782, and also for such slaves 
as might be recaptured by British ships operating against 
slavers. A strip of land was acquired on the north of the a 
Leone Peninsula, and on this site the first colonists weré land 
in May, 1787. The original grant was made by the local chieh 
King Tom, and this grant was subsequently ratified by the Pare 
mount Chief Nembanna. 
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In 1791 a charter was granted to the Sierra Leone Company 
with exclusive right to lands purchased from the native chiefs, and 
in 1792 the original colonists were joined by a large party of 
Africans (freed slaves who had fought for the English in the 
American War of Independence) from Nova Scotia. Later, in 
1800, about 550 Maroons—originally slaves who fied from their 
masters in Jamaica and on surrender were conveyed to Nova 
Scotia—were transported to Sierra Leone and allotted lands at 
Granville Town (now Fura Bay and Cline Town). 

For the first few years of its existence the Colony suffered many 
hardships and privations through famine and disease, and was 
attacked three times from the land by the Temnes and once from 
the sea by a French squadron. 

On the Ist January, 1808 (in pursuance of a Bill in Parliament, 
which received the Royal Assent on the 8th August, 1807), tha 
Colony, comprising the original settlement and certain adjacent 
territory ceded to the Sierra Leone Company by King Firama and 
King Tom, was transferred to the Crown. 

About the same time, in March, 1808, a Vice-Admiralty Court 
was constituted in Sierra Leone for the adjudication of all captured 
slaves brought in by His Majesty’s ships. These slaves, who were 
known as ‘* Liberated Africans,’’ were allotted various occupations ; 
and many of them became merged with the earlier inhabitants. 
Unfortunately disease and lack of proper accommodation caused 
many casualties from time to time, while larger numbers entered 
military service or emigrated. Nevertheless the population of Free- 
tit rapidly increased from about 1,000 in 1808 to about 13,000 in 

26. 

Chiefly owing to slave-dealing by native chiefs and European 
adventurers in the neighbourhood of Freetown, the English settle- 
ment soon found it necessary to intervene in the affairs of the 
hinterland; and from time to time various treaties were made with 
the surrounding chiefs by which certain lands were ceded to the 
Crown. By this means the Crown Colony was gradually extended 
80 as to comprise the whole of the Sierra Leone Peninsula, Sherbro 
Island, Turner’s Peninsula, Banana Islands, and a number of 
small islands adjacent to Sherbro. Several missions were also sent 
to more distant chiefdoms with a view to opening up trade with 
the interior ; these were often helpful in settling inter-tribal wars, 
and led to an extension of British influence over the territory now 
embraced in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 

From 1822 to 1827 the Governors of Sierra Leone held the title 
of Governor-in-Chief of the West African Settlements, and in this 
capacity were required to visit the Gold Coast and the Gambia. It 
was within this period, on the 21st January, 1824, that Governor 
Sir Charles MacCarthy was killed in a battle against the Ashantis 
at Assamako in the Gold Coast. In 1827 the Gold Coast Settle- 
ments were handed over to a Committee of Merchants (The 
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African Company) and for a time ceased to be under the Governor 
of Sierra Leone; but owing to reports as to the merchants con- 
nivance with the slave trade the Gold Coast was again placed 
under the Sierra Leone Government in 1843. Further changes 
took place in 1850 (by a Charter of the 24th January) when the 
British territories on the Gold Coast were made a separate Govern- 
ment, and in 1866, when (by a Charter of the 19th February) the 
Imperial Government constituted once more what was termed the 
Government of the West African Settlements, comprising Sierra 
Leone, the Gambia, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, and the Governor 
of Sierra Leone became the Governor-in-Chief. Eventually, a new 
Charter, dated the 24th July, 1874, effected the separation which 
exists at the present time. 


In 1886 the Colony was placed in telegraphic communication 
with England. 

In 1895 the northern boundary between the British and French 
spheres of influence and interests was ratified by agreement, the 
eastern boundary being subsequently defined in 1911 by agree- 
ment between the British and French Governments and the British 
and Liberian Governments. 


In 1896 the hinterland of Sierra Leone was declared a Protec- 
torate and divided into administrative districts, and Ordinances 
were passed providing for its administration (see the last paragraph 
under Section I, General). 


The year 1898 was marked by an insurrection in the Protec- 
torate; this broke out when a Temne chief (Bai Bureh) refused 
to pay the house tax, which was then being imposed for the first 
time. In April of that year the insurrection became more general 
and many Mende chiefdoms were involved. The resulting military 
operations were brought to a successful conclusion early in the 
following year, and since that date the Protectorate has remained 
peaceful. 


2. The territory comprising the Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone is about the size of Ireland (27,250 square miles) and 
lies between the 7th and 10th parallels of North latitude and 10° 40° 
and 13° 21’ of West longitude. It extends for a maximum distance 
of rather over 200 miles from north to south and of about 180 miles 
from west to east. 


The Colony proper, as already indicated, comprises the Sierra 
Leone Peninsula, Turner's Peninsula, Sherbro, and a number of 
smaller islands. 


The Sierra Teone Peninsula was doubtless well known to the 
earliest navigators, as it is one of the few places on the coast of 
West Africa where mountainous land is found close to the sea. 
Its conical peaks, of which the highest is Picket Hill (2,912 ft.) 
are visible for great distances at certain seasons of the year. 
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These mountains are of very old volcanic formation, consisting 
chiefly of norite, The Pensinsula is well wooded in places, but was 
probably always thinly populated on account of its mountainous 
character and the rocky and somewhat poor nature of its soil. 

Possibly these two characteristics account for the readiness of 
the ruling chiefs and their people to concede the land to the British 
Government on various occasions between the years 1788 and 
1861. The total area of the Peninsula is about 260 square miles, 
but its population, including Freetown, numbers 85,163 (1921 
Census). 

Freetown, the capital of the Colony, is situated on the north- 
east corner of the Peninsula on a fine natural harbour formed by 
the mouth of the Rokelle or Sierra Leone River. The deep 
channel, which is over a mile in width, affords good anchorage 
close to the shore for the largest ships. 

The town itself is on the whole well laid out with straight and 
often broad streets; this is due to the surveyors who accompanied 
even the earliest expedition for the purpose of establishing a settle- 
ment, and who planned the nucleus of a well-designed town. 
During the past 20 years a number of good public and private 
buildings have been erected, and during the past 10 years the 
streets have been greatly improved. At the present time about 
800 motor vehicles ply in and around Freetown. The town enjoys 
a splendid pipe-borne water supply, the catchment area being 
situated in the mountains, where there are large reservations of 
land. This and other equally important sanitary improvements 
have done much towards dispelling the evil reputation from which 
the city has long suffered. At the present time the Government 
is engaged in canalizing the main streams and the street drains; 
and an expenditure of approximately £200,000 on this work is 
contemplated.. The population of Freetown, according to the 1921 
Census, was approximately 45,000. 

Sherbro Island, which is almost equal in area to the Peninsula, 
is situated at the estuaries of several large rivers and owes its 
importance as a trading centre to this fact. The island is flat 
and sandy generally and is intersected by creeks. The chief town 
is Bonthe, a port of call for sea-going steamers. 

The Protectorate is well watered by a network of rivers and 
streams. There are eight or nine considerable rivers which have 
their source from a range of hills in the north-east, forming part 
of the Futa Jallon Range (the watershed of an important system 
of rivers, including the Niger and the Gambia). Most of these 
rivers have wide estuaries; and, though none of them is navigable 

for ocean-going steamers, several of them provide useful water- 
ways for launches, lighters, and small tugs, particularly during 
the rainy season. On the other hand, they have been a severe 
handicap to motor roadmaking, which has, nevertheless, pro- 
gressed rapidly of late, see Section V. 
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The nature of the country varies considerably. A line drawn 
east from Freetown indicates approximately the latitude at which 
the dense bush country (originally tropical forest) of the south 
gives place to the more thinly wooded country of the north. In 
the northern belt the rainfall is somewhat less than in the south, 
and the nights are undoubtedly cooler. 

The Protectorate supports an average of 57.48 persons to the 
square mile. The population is somewhat denser in the Central 
and Southern Provinces than in the Northern Province. 

The population of the Protectorate, according to the 1921 
Census, was 1,456,148. The following tribes inhabit the three 
Provinces :— 

Northern Province ... Susus, Yalunkas, Limbas, Lokkos and 
Temnes, with some Mandingoes. 
Fullahs, and Kissis. 

Central Province ... Konnos, Kissis and Mendes, with some 
Bandis and Golas. 

Southern Province ... Mendes, Krims, Veis, Golas, Sherbros, 
and some Temnes. 


The Mendes and Temnes are the. most numerous of all these 
tribes, and their languages are the most important amongst native 
dialects in the Protectorate. In Freetown, however, and the sur- 
rounding districts a kind of ‘‘ pidgin’? English is spoken by the 
inhabitants other than literates, and this form of English, which 
is almost unintelligible to the Englishman himself on his first 
arrival in the country, is beginning to be understood in most parts 
of the Protectorate. 

Currency, etc. 

3. Imperial currency, monetary units, and weights and measures 
are in use in the Colony and Protectorate. In addition to Imperial 
currency, West African silver coins and West African alloy coins 
are current, and also West African notes of the values £1 and 10s. 

West African currency is issued and controlled by the West 
African Currency Board: a sum of £24,347 was, during the year 
under review, received from the Board as the Colony’s share of 
the distribution of income from investments. 


I.—GENERAL. 


4. The general trade of the Colony was very disappointing and 
early in the year it appeared that the revenue would fall con- 
siderably below the estimate. The price of palm kernels, the 
principal export of the country, fell from £20 48. per ton in January 
to £11 per ton in December. The action of the Government in 
reducing the railway freight on this commodity during the latter 
part of the year was instrumental in assisting the export which 
would otherwise have shown a very considerable decrease. 
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The revenue for the year was nominally £27,057 short of the 
estimate ; but as a special sum of £76,863 was credited to revenue 
in respect of reimbursement from the Domestic Loan, the actual 
deficit by comparison with the estimate was £103,920. On the 
other hand, owing to a vigorous campaign of economy, the expen- 
diture was £27,652 below the estimate; so on balance the loss 
on the working of the year was £76,268. 


5. There were no epidemics during the year and the general 
health of the Colony was satisfactory. There was an outbreak of 
anthrax among cattle in the Protectorate, but with close co-opera- 
tion between the health and political officers and the native popula- 
tion it was quickly stamped out. 


6. During the year arrangements progressed for the formation of 
a Company—the Sierra Leone Development Company Limited— 
to work the iron ore deposits at Marampa, for which the Colonial 
Development Fund ig lending the Colony £500,000. An actual 
start was made in October on the construction of the port at Pepel 
Point and of the railway thence to Marampa, a distance of just 
over 50 miles. 


Progress was made with two other schemes financed in part from 
the Colonial Development Fund, viz., a passenger jetty at Free- 
town and the canalization of streams within the city of Freetown. 


7. Further deposits of haematite ore were discovered in the 
Northern Province by the Geological Survey Department and the 
area was closed to prospecting. 

Gold mining was commenced during the year. 


8. Towards the end of the year arrangements were made for an 
alteration in the political divisions of the Protectorate, by com- 
bining the Central and Southern Provinces to form one Southern 
Province—the division as from the 1st January, 1931, will be :— 


Northern Province ... Bombali, Kambia, Karene, Koina- 
dugu, and Port Loko Districts. 

Southern Province ... Bo. Bonthe, Kailahun, Kenema, 
Kono, Moyamba, and Pujehun 
Districts. 


The amalgamation of the former Central and Southern Pro- 
vinces into one (Southern) Province was rendered possible by im- 
proved communications, namely, the new motor road system, on 
which Government had spent considerable sums within the last few 
years. For the same reason the number of districts was reduced 
from ten (total for the old Central and Southern Provinces) to 
seven, since Government was satisfied that the administration 
could be carried out more economically and in some respects more 
satisfactorily by such a reduction. 
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On the other hand, no change was made in the Northern 
Province where districts were already comparatively large and where 
new motor roads had not altered routes to quite the same extent 
as in the new Southern Province. 


II.—FINANCE. 


9. The financial year is from 1st January to 31st December. 
The following table gives the revenue and expenditure for the past 
five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ £ 
1926 ae pis des - 855,440 957,155 
1927 te nt Ee .. 719,637* 754,610* 
1928 Bis an hs ... 826,319 815,374 
1929 Ae ae one ... 740,646 871,086 
1930 a ne eee . 742,972+ 805,725 

10. The year’s working may be summarized as follows :— 

£ £ 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
on Ist January, 1930 ... tea 164,060 
Expenditure for 1930 ... .. 805,725 
Revenue for 1930 a ... 742,972 
62,753 


Excess of Assets over Liabilities ae 
on 81st December, 1930... 101,307 


Of the total revenue in 1930 the sum of £426,943 was derived 
from Customs duties, £96,488 from indirect taxation, and 
£219,541 from other sources of revenue. 

The funded debt of the Colony on the 31st December, 1930, was 
£1,990,173, against which the accumulations to the Sinking Funds, 
for its amortization, amounted at that date to £506,630 5s. Od. 


IlI.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture, 


11. The Department of Agriculture was reconstituted as one 
organism in which the needs of the instructional work are served 
closely and directly by the advisory work (economics, entomology, 





* The figures of revenue and expenditure for the years 1925 and 1926 
include gross totals of railway revenue and expenditure. From the year 
1927 only the net result of the working of the railway is included in the 
general accounts. 

t Includes £76,862 13s. 6d. Reimbursement from Domestic Loan on account 
of various Loan Works charged to Surplus Balances. 
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mycology) under guidance from Headquarters. Following this plan 
further, the old Division of Inspection of Plants and Produce was 
made part of the departmental organism, so that now the officers 
concerned co-operate intimately for the chief work of produce in- 
spection as broadly conceived, namely, produce improvement. 


12. Culture demonstration plots of the inferior native oil palms 
attained no interest of practical value, and were ubandoned in 
favour of what the instinct of the native cultivator rightly recognizes 
as the best, namely, the extension of Nigerian oil palms through 
nursery work and the demonstration plots of chiefs and others. 
The observations on the exotic oil palms at Njala Experimental 
Station were continued for the purpose of forming a plan of the 
work with a definite object. 


13. Success continued with the extension of the growing of 
swamp rice in inland swamps, especially in the Central Province ; 
and for this the employment of practical farmers instead of semi- 
literate book-learners well justified itself. The substitution in a 
large degree of swamp rice for upland, together with the promised 
active co-operation of the Administration for encouraging farming 
so as to leave protection belts of secondary bush around hills and 
along contours, instead of farming down the slopes, gives hope for 
a significant reduction of the damage through shifting cultivation 
in this way. For assisting in controlling the encouragement of 
rice-growing in tidal swamps, a visit of an Agricultural Officer to 
India and Ceylon in 1931 has been arranged. Useful normal 
features of native farming, such as following swamp rice with sweet 
potatoes and interculture of suitable millets with rice, have been 
encouraged. For extending the basis of future work, detailed in- 
formation regarding native crops as grown and used at present is 
being compiled by the Agricultural Officers. 


14. Improvement of cultivation is taking place mainly through 
the plough and harrow, especially in the Northern Province; and 
that of preparation of produce has been successfully concerned 
chiefly with piassava and raffia. Extension of the growing of coffee, 
and to a smaller degree of cacao, has continued; but the resources 
of the Department do not yet provide for adequate instruction 
regarding these crops. 


15. A standing plan of campaign against locusts, including a 
bilateral news service with French Guinea, was constituted. 


16. Normal progress was made with the work supported from 
Surplus Balances and by contributions by the Empire Marketing 
Board and (for the oil palm) by a local firm, for obtaining informa- 
tion for encouraging plantation agriculture in bananas and citrus at 
Newton Experimental Farm and oil palms at Masanki Plantation 


111€3 A5 
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(Mabang). In the former, experimental shipments of bananas 
should be possible in 1931, and in the latter, the same year should 
see the completion of the planting of the 2,200 acres that have been 
laid out for the purpose. 


Forestry. 


17. There was no increase during the year in the area of reserved 
forest, the total remaining at 803 square miles or 2.9 per cent. of 
the area of the country. 


18. Two areas of deforested land (1 square mile at Tabe and 
about 300 acres at Port Loko) which had been selected for experi- 
mental re-afforestation were surveyed by the Survey Department 
with a view to their reservation under the Forestry Ordinance. 


19. At Tabe a nursery was established, a promising nursery 
method evolved, and stock raised for planting in 1931. 


20. Through the good offices of the Provincial Administration, 
tribal authorities were persuaded to protect, under their own laws, 
a number of small areas of forest. 


21. The routine protection of Forest Reserves by means of 
patrols and the maintenance of boundaries was carried on as 
usual. 


Mines. 


22. In 1930 there were six mining developments of major in- 
terest. They were :— 


(i) The conclusion of arrangements necessary to finance the 
scheme for exploiting the Marampa iron ore deposits, includ- 
ing the formation of the Sierra Leone Development Company 
Limited with a registered capital of £600,000, and the loan 
to that company of a sum of £500,000 by the Government of 
one Leone, with assistance from the Colonial Development 

und. 


Following this and the completion of prospecting and de- 
velopment work on the property, the latter part of the year 
saw the commencement of construction of the Pepel Point- 
Marampa railway. 

(ii) The discovery by the Geological Department of largé 
iron ore deposits in the vicinity of the Tonkolili River and its 
tributaries, Koinadugu District, Northern Province. Subse- 
quently this area was closed to prospecting. 

(iii) The commencement of gold mining in the Protectorate, 
and the opening up of several of the new gold areas fousd 
by the Government Geological Survey. 
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(iv) The favourable developments on the Lago chromite 
area near Hangha. Hangha station is on the main line of the 
Government railway system. 


(v) The enactment of legislation to allow tthe grant of 
special exclusive prospecting licences over large areas to in- 
terests willing and able to furnish the funds and technical 
knowledge to prospect such areas. 


(vi) The fall in the price of platinum from £13 to £6 lds. Od. 
between the beginning and end of the year. 


23. At the end of the year, excluding the Marampa Concession, 
ground held under mining titles exceeded 40 square miles and 
was covered by twenty-four titles. 


Of this, ground covered by exclusive prospecting licences was 
divided between various minerals, compared with 1929, as 
follows :— 


1929. 1930. 
Sq. miles. Sq. miles. 
Gold ... pas ae a8 He 14 22 
Platinum 23 is Pe Sat 20 8 
Chromite 200 ey ne ins 1 10 


From this table may be seen the effect on enterprise of the fall 
in the price of platinum and of the announcement of new gold 
discoveries. 


24. Owing to the number of mineral discoveries announced by 
the Geological Department many had not yet been examined on 
behalf of private interests by the end of 1930, so that ample scope 
is left for prospecting during the coming year. 


25. In November and December the components of two slackline 
cableway bucket and scraper units were imported for installation 
on gold properties, but they were mot in operation at the end of 
the year. 


26. Mining of precious minerals; by hand methods of working, 
resulted in an output of 542 ounces of coarse crude platinum and 
895 ounces of unrefined gold bullion. 


1V.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 
Imports. 


27. The total value of imports into the Colony during 1930 
amounted to £1,424,175, being £364,878 less than the figures re- 
corded in the previous year. 
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28. The following tables show the value of imports by classes 
during the past two years :— 


1929. 1930. 
£ £ 
Commercial Imports... 1,474,126 1,217,960 
Government Imports ... 193,126 117,771 
Specie... So. ee 121,801 88,444 
Total £1,789,053 £1,424,175 
£ £ 
Class I.—Food, drink, and 
tobacco... ae 494,865 381,007 
Class II.—Raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanu- 
factured ... ze aa 166 ,429 161,708 
Class III.—Articles mainly 
manufactured... «1,002,491 790,442 
Class IV.—Miscellaneous ... 3,096 2,402 
Class V.—Bullion and specie 122,172 88,616 


Total £1,789,053 £1 424,175 





A general decrease is recorded in the various classes during the 
year as compared with the figures for 1929. Reduced imports of 
foodstuffs were mainly responsible for the deficit of £113,858 in 
Class I., a decrease of £69,789 being recorded under this head. 
The decrease in foodstuffs was general. 


29. The import of potable spirits fell by 3,207 gallons (£1,464) 
and that of wines by 41,649 (£9,457). Unmanufactured tobacco 
recorded a considerable decrease both in quantity and value, 
1,364,854 Ib. valued at £62,809 having been imported as compared 
with 1,815,845 lb. (£86,629) in the previous year. 


Class II. showed a decrease of £4,721. Imports of lumber fell 
by £10,636, which deficit was however offset by increased importa- 
tions of oil fuel, £1,201; illuminating oil, £2,807; lubricating oil, 
£846 ; motor spirit, £1,429; pitch, £700; tar, £1,286; and ground- 
nuts, £1,424. The total quantity of commercial coal imported 
in 1930 was 38,062 tons (£53,502) as against 32,199 tons (£46,070) 
in 1929. The quantity of commercial coal imported was the 
largest for many years, a clear indication that the bunkering trade 
continues to improve. 
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The greatest decrease in Class III. was in cottons, a deficit of 


£48,375 was recorded in cotton piece-goods and in cottons, other, 
£30,334. 


Exports. 
30. The total value of exports from the Colony amounted to 
£1,216,046 as against £1,532,237 in 1929—a decrease of £316,191. 


Exports are valued as they lie on the exporting ship, such value 


includes export duty, cost of packages, and all charges incidental 
to shipment. 


31. The following table furnishes a comparative statement of 


the quantity and value of the principal exports during the last 
three years :— 

















| Quantities. | Value. 
Articles. \ ; ; , 
| 1928, | 1929. | 1930. | 1928. 1929. | 1930. 
lg £ £ 

Cocoa, raw (tons)... 84 | 96 | 80; 3,176 3,398 | 2,548 
Ginger (cwt.) .... 20,431 | 30,966, 39,437 30,582} 59,308 | 57,228 
Peppers (tons) ... 105 | 62 111! = 10,554) 5,131 | 4,421 
Rice (tons) te 373 13 175! 5,027 220; 2,151 
Benniseed (tons) ... ' 116 179 41/ 2,110] 2,997 538 
Hides (Ib.)....... 71,114. | 97,670, 94,455| 4,386 | 4,656 | 2,853 
Kolas (Ib.)... _... 7,390,660 !7,005,078 [5,087,077 | 281,907 | 266,422 | 186,197 
Palm Kernels (tons) | 67,105 | 60,205 |” 56,641 (1,150,649 | 876,308 |664.591 
Palm Oil(tons) ... 2,525 2,845! 3,652 | 66,445 75,153 | 79,310 
Piassava (tons) ...' 3,189| 1,232: 2,417! 40,369! 17,177 | 36,582 
Platinum (oz.) 0) 0 — | 21 | 488; — | 218 | . 3,631 

i \ i 





Palm Kernels.—The continued glut of whale oil and oil seeds 
in the European markets resulted in a very heavy decline in the 
price of kernels, which fell from £16 15s. Od. in January—in itself 
a low price—to £10 19s. 8d. in December, the lowest price on 
record. Although the value decreased by £211,717, only a moderate 
decrease in the tonnage exported was recorded—i6,641 tons having 
been shipped as against 60,205 tons in the previous year. Of the 
quantity shipped, Germany purchased 29,375 tons, United King- 
dom 17,718 tons, Denmark 7,567 tons, and other countries 1,986 
tons. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of palm kernels 
exported during the last five years :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
1926... As ase Aa 65,000 1,116,780 
1927... 8 me ee 65 ,436 1,077,450 
1928... aah = Pe 67,105 1,150 649 
1929... rte ee is 60,205 876,308 


1930) 3. ee ire ‘be 56,641 664,591 
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Palm Oil.—The total export of palm oil in 1930 amounted to 
3,652 tons valued at £79,310 as compared with 2,845 tons of the 
value of £75,153 in 1929, or an increase in quantity and value of 
807 tons (£4,157). The bulk of this oil went to the United 
Kingdom, 


Kola Nuts.—This product is the second most important article 
of export from the Colony and, like palm kernels, a decrease both 
in quantity and value is recorded. The total quantity exported 
was 5,087,077 Ib. as compared with 7,005,078 Ib. in 1929 and in 
value £186,197 as against £266,422. Exports to Nigeria and 
Senegal fell respectively by 962,149 Ib. and 921,556 lb., a slight 
increase of 1,736 lb. was, however, recorded in shipments to the 
Gambia. The low price offered for groundnuts in Europe was 
reflected in the diminished export of kola nuts from this Colony, 
which product is mainly purchased by groundnut producing 
countries in West Africa. 


Ginger.—8,471 cwt. were shipped in excess of the previous year 
although the value decreased by £2,080. The total quantity ex- 
ported was 39,437 cwt. valued at £57,228 as compared with 30,966 
ewt. (£59,308) in 1929. The quality of ginger exported has im- 
proved considerably in recent years, the decrease in value being, 
as in the case of palm kernels, attributable to European market 
prices. 


Peppers.—The quantity of peppers exported exceeded that of 
any previous year, but a shrinkage in the value was recorded. 111 
tons valued at £4,421 were shipped as compared with 62 tons 
valued at £5,131 in the previous year. Nigeria purchased 39 tons 
more than in 1929, whereas shipments to the United Kingdom were 
21 tons less. Over-production in East Africa of this commodity 
was reflected in a decrease in value in the European markets. 


Platinum.—In 1929, 21 oz. valued at £218 were shipped. The 
quantity exported in 1930 was 486 oz., valued at £3,631. 
Gold.—384 oz. troy, valued at £1,617, were shipped to the 


United Kingdom as compared with the minute initial shipment 
of 5 dwt. (£1) exported in 1929. 


Direction of Trade. 


82. The following comparative table shows the state of trade in 
the Colony during the past five years :— 
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Of the total import trade of £1,424,175, £783,812 or 55.04 per 
cent. came from the United Kingdom as compared with £977,692 
or 54.65 per cent. in 1929. The United States of America accounted 
for £206,711 or 14.51 per cent. and Germany £108,336 or 7.61 
per cent. The percentage of imports from foreign West African 
Possessions remains the same. 


Of the gross export trade of £1,216,046, £372,682 or 30.65 per 
cent. went to Germany, £337,376 or 27.74 per cent. to the United 
Kingdom, Denmark £86,196 or 7.09 per cent., United States of 
America £32,574 or 2.68 per cent., and £31,729 or 2.6 per cent. to 
foreign West African Possessions. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Shipping. 


33. There was a decrease of 10 in the number of steam and 
motor vessels entering the Colony during the year, and in tonnage 
89,769. Out of a total of 2,310,999 tons entered 61.08 per cent. 
was British, 11.14 per cent. German, 7.93 per cent. American, 
7.61 per cent. Dutch, and 6.36 per cent. French. The following 
table gives details of nationality and tonnage entered during the 
year :— 








Steam and Motor vessels entered. 

Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 

American sey Ses ay5 oe 55 183,256 
British ... oe Ses ive bie 460 1,411,538 
Danish ... ae ooo ans eee 2 2,252 
Dutch ... see ae aes ae 85 175,921 
French ... ie a on 38 51 147,052 
German ae as oe ee 105 257,502 
Gisek Ao a ger eee 1 2,104 
Tialian®33. Gah. Sh cue 22 t 72,559 
Norwegian... ess ite cae 16 15,786 
Spanish mes Bee ae ee 4 5,780 
Swedish fia) Wetic Bake. au) 17 37,249 
Totals Cae xk 818 2,310,999 








Of the above vessels 11 entered at Sherbro, 4 at Mano Salija, 
2 at Sulima, and the remaining 801 at Freetown. 
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34. The following shipping lines call regularly at Freetown on 
their way to or from West African ports :— 


Line. 


From. 


Barber West African New York 


Line. 
Elder Dempster 


United Kingdom 
ports. 


Frequency of calls. 
Every 20 days with general 
cargo. 
Passengers three times each 
month; cargo frequently. 





Do. Continental ports Bi-monthly. 
Do. Canada ... Monthly. 
Fabre-Fraissinet . Marseilles Monthly. 
Holland West African Hamburg, Passengers monthly ; cargo about 
Line. Amsterdam, every 10 days. 
Bordeaux. 
Navigazione Triestina Genoa Cargo once a month. 
Libera. 
Woermann ... Hamburg, Passengers monthly. 
Southampton. 
Do. Se +. Hamburg, Cargo every fortnight. 
Amsterdam. 
Railways. 


35. The total length of open line at the end of 1930 was 311 
miles. 

The capital expenditure of the railway to the 3lst December, 
1930, was £1,741,708. 


36. The total revenue of the railway was £190,577, which shows 
a decrease of £42,935, owing to bad trade, on the figure for the 
previous year. 

The revenue includes £1,558 for contributions to the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. etc. 


37. The expenditure, other than capital, for the year was 
£266,922. This total includes £84,284 for loan charges, pensions, 
and gratuities, cost of services rendered by other Government 
Departments, and expenses in connection with the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Pension Scheme. 

38. Passenger journeys in the year were 258,834, a decrease of 
108,768 on the previous year, and the tonnage carried was 70,949 
tons against 75,473 in 1929. The decrease in the number of 
passenger journeys is due to fewer passengers travelling owing to 
bad trade, the closing of the Makeni-Kamabai Section and motor 
competition between Freetown and Wellington. 

Receipts per train mile :— 

1913. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


& d. a da. & d. a dad. a d. 
Receipts per train mile 9 6-11 10 8-46 11 3-44 11 7-13 10 10-71 


Working expenses per *5 1:09 *7 6-80 9 2-55 10 4:34 11 4-17 


Passengers carried 


438,388 
Tonnage carried 


62,084 


689,898 
77,060 


604,737 
78,385 


367,602 
75,473 


258,834 
70,949 





* Exclusive of pensions, gratuities, etc. 
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89. The rolling stock in use during the year consisted of 40 
locomotives, 85 coaching vehicles, and 348 goods vehicles. 


Motor Bus Service. 


40. As foreshadowed in paragraph 40 of the Annual General 
Report for 1929, the motor bus service was extended eastwards to 
Cline Town and Kissy during the year. Operations on a small 
scale were commenced on this route—which runs parallel to the 
railway—on the 28th of April, and continued to the end of the year 
without an addition to the fleet of omnibuses. Another omnibus 
was ordered for this service and arrived in December. 

The primary object of the extension of the bus service to Kissy 
was the recapture, if possible, of the passenger traffic which had 
been deflected from the railway, and to provide a check against any 
further extension of private road transport in direct competition 
with the railway in and beyond this area. The railway local 
passenger traffic between Water Street and Kissy had fallen from 
93,173 passengers in 1928 to 60,365 in 1929 and to 16,219 in the 
first four months of 1930. 

From May to December, 1930, the number of passengers carried 
by omnibus between Water Street and Kissy was 57,716, whilst 
economies in railway personnel and stores were effected as a result 
of the cancellation of unremunerative local trains. 

On the original routes between Water Street, Lumley, and Hill 
Station the number of passengers increased from 276,848 
(11 months) in 1929, to 348,963 in 1930. The total number of 
passengers carried by omnibus on all routes was 406,679. 

The loss on working (excluding interest and depreciation), which 
in 1929 was £822, was reduced, in 1930, to £342. 


Roads. 


41. Considerable progress has been made during the past few 
years in the construction of motor roads in the Protectorate. At the 
end of 1928 the total mileage was approximately 400. A further 
140 miles was added in 1929 and 164 miles during 1930. The total 
mileage open for traffic at 31st December, 1930, was 704 ; in addition 
there were some 28 miles of earthworks completed but not open to 
traffic. This leaves about 116 miles to complete the programme 
which was spread over a period up to the end of 1931, apart from 
some 40 miles which have now been excluded from the programme. 


42. The road system in general is designed to furnish feeder roads 
to the railway, and also, as in the case of several roads in the 
Southern Province, to provide access to points whence produce may 
be taken by water transport to the nearest shipping port. Link 
roads are also provided to enable motor transport vehicles to be 
moved from one area to another. 
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The road surfacing is in general of laterite gravel, and only 
pneumatic tyres are permitted for motor vehicles. 


43. Over the larger rivers, where otherwise long and expensive 
bridges would be required, the traffic is dealt with by pontoon 
ferries hauled across by hand. In one case, the crossing over the 
Sewa River on the Bo-Pujehun Road, a steel pontoon ferry has 
been installed driven by an outboard motor. 


Waterways. 


44, There is a considerable mileage of waterways in the Colony 
and Protectorate. Most of the routes are navigable only by vessels 
of light draught; they are, however, the means of conveying large 
quantities of produce to Freetown and Bonthe for shipment. The 
most important of these are the Bum Kittam, which separates 
Turner’s Peninsula from the mainland in the Southern Province of 
the Protectorate ; this has branches that enable launch communica- 
tion to be maintained between Bonthe and Sumbuya and Yoni, 
thus linking up Bonthe with the Protectorate road system at two 
points; the Port Loko creek which bears all produce from the 
environs of Port Loko to Freetown; and the river routes from 
Kambia (on the Great Scarcies River) and Mange (on the Little 
Scarcies River) in the Northern Province. 


Postal. 


45. There was a further general falling off in Postal business during 
1930 due to the continuance throughout the year of the depression 
in trade. Postal business was conducted from 22 Post Offices and 
50 Postal Agencies ; money order business from 24 and postal order 
business from 57 offices. 


46. The total revenue collected was £26,925 as against a sum of 
£28,063 the previous year. Of this amount, £13,764 was derived 
from direct postal revenue, £8,773 from Customs duty on parcels, 
and £4,388 from the sale of stamps for Inland Revenue purposes. 


47. As regards correspondence, the estimated number of articles 
of all kinds dealt with during the year was 2,014,666 as compared 


with 2,096,664 in 1929. Included therein are 110,089 registered 
articles. 


48. Money order transactions decreased from 5,671 (amounting 
in value to £46,533) in 1929 to 5,079 (value £42,813) in 1930. 


49. The number and value of postal orders issued during the 
year (55,351 and £36,437) and also the number and value of postal 
orders paid (45,086 and £31,339) showed decreases on the corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year which were :—orders issued 
58,845, value £40,219, orders paid 47,059, value £33,604. 


50. The parcel post transactions also showed a falling off— 
44,614 parcels being handled as against 46,681 the previous year. 
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In the cash-on-delivery parcels service (with Great Britain only), 
12,131 parcels were received, value £23,495, as compared with 
13,052, value £25,969, in 1929. 


Cables and Wireless. 


51. The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a cable office 
and a low power wireless station in Freetown; the latter is used 
mainly for communicating with shipping. A cable (which forms 
part of the telegraph system referred to below) connects the island 
of Sherbro with the mainland. 

Increase in the knowledge of wireless telegraphy and recent 
improvement in the manufacture of wireless installations of 
moderate cost have led to large numbers of applications on the part 
of private individuals for licences under the Wireless Telegraphy 
Ordinance, 1924, and ithe holders of such licences have little 
difficulty in picking up any station in Europe and America broad- 
casting on suitable short wave-lengths. 


Telegraphs. 

52. The internal telegraph system is maintained by the railway. 
The main system runs from Freetown to Pendembu (the eastern 
terminus of the railway, 227} miles from Freetown) with trans- 
mitting stations at Bauya and Bo; this system is connected up by 
branches with most of the District Headquarters in the Protectorate. 


Telephones. 
53. There are no privately-owned telephone services, the only 
service (that in Freetown and district) being maintained by the 
Railway Department. 


VI._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


54. The Courts of the Colony consist of the Courts of the Tribal 
Rulers, the Police Court of Freetown, the Freetown Court of 
Requests, the Courts of the District Commissioners of the Sherbro 
and Headquarters Judicial Districts, and the Courts of Requests of 
those Districts, the Coroners’ Courts, the Supreme Court in its 
Summary Jurisdiction, and the Supreme Court in its Ordinary 
Jurisdiction. 

The Courts of the Protectorate consist of the Courts of the 
Native Chiefs, the Combined Courts, the Courts of the District 
Commissioners, and the Circuit Court of the Protectorate. 

Having appellate jurisdiction over the decisions of both the 
Supreme Court of the Colony and the Circuit Court of the 
Protectorate are the West African Court of Appeal and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
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55. The West African Court of Appeal has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in appeal cases arising in the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia ; its Judges consist of the Judges of the Supreme 
Courts of those Colonies together with the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria, the President of the Court being the Chief Justice 
of the Gold Coast. The Court sits at Accra for the hearing of cases 
sent up from the Supreme and Circuit Courts of the Gold Coast, 
and at Freetown for those sent up from the Supreme and Circuit 
Courts of Sierra Leone and the Supreme Court of the Gambia. 


Police. 


56. The Police Force operates only in the Colony proper (the 
Freetown Police District, and the Headquarters Judicial District). 
The figures that follow, therefore, relate only to crimes reported 
in those localities. Figures relating to crime in the Protectorate 
are given under ‘‘ Court Messengers ’’ (vide paragraph 58). 

The health of the Police continued to be satisfactory, although 
there has been a slight increase in the number of men admitted to 
hospital. 


A good standard of discipline has been maintained ; one case of 
bribery was discovered, one non-commissioned officer and two con- 
stables were sent to prison and dismissed, and one non-commis- 
sioned officer and six constables were dismissed. 


There was no case of drunkenness on duty reported throughout 
the year. 


57. There was a slight increase in the number of cases reported, 
as may be seen from the following table. Larceny is on the 
increase. 


Cases | Arrests Con- 
Year. Reported. made. victions. Per cent. 
1927 a 2,209 2,259 1,815 80.3 
1928 “ey 1,782 1,935 1,498 114 
1929 ace 1,634 1,893 1,505 79.4 
1930 ie 1,712 1,885 1,483 78.6 


The number of serious crimes reported in the Colony is as 
follows :— 
1928. 1929. 1930. 


Murder 1 _ _ 
Manslaughter 3 2 3 
Housebreaking e de Se _ 5 2 
Burglary... tis Nie es 7 3 13 
Shopbreaking Be i Nes — 3 5 
Larceny Bs ae ae ord 328 405 588 
Receiving... oe an ae 21 16 32 
Wounding = _ 15 
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Court Messengers, 

58. Police work in the Protectorate is performed by a force of 
Court Messengers working under the direction of the Political 
Officers. They also act as escorts for Political Officers and guards 
on specie and stores, etc. The total number of Court Messengers 
employed is 378. 

The number of serious crimes tried in the Circuit Court of the 
Protectorate is as follows :— 


1929 1930. 
Murder a ed se see at 10 7 
Rape ty ae Pe ae 1 2 
Arson 3 6 
Burglary 7 4 
Housebreaking 4 2 
Shopbreaking 3 Nil. 


Prisons. 


59. The number of persons committed to the Freetown Prison 
during 1929 and 1930 was as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 
Males... fs ae ne as 819 831 
Females ... me ee rc ee 18 28 
Juveniles eS ; aa 16 43 


The daily average number of prisoners in custody at the Freetown 
Prison during the year 1930 was :-— 


Males ... a is esd ay bss eet 241 
Females ee Sa oh oe oe we 3 
Juveniles bet i ll 


The number of persons committed to the Protectorate prisons was 
1,280 males and 11 females. The daily average number in custody 
was 194 males. 

All persons committed during the year 1930 to the prisons specified 
in Orders in Council Nos. 11 and 18 of 1929 are included in the 
statistics for the Protectorate prisons. 

The health of the prisoners was good. No epidemic occurred at 
any of the prisons. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


60. Among public works of importance undertaken during the 
year were the following :— 
Freetown Wharf Repairs. 

This work, commenced late in 1928, consists of dumping stones, 
in weight up to 10 cwt. each, along the foot of the wharf wall and 
under the jetties as a remedial measure to protect the foundations 
of the wall and jetties. A diver has been employed where necessary 
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to hand pack the stone round the piles of the jetties. The total 
stone dumped up to 31st December amounted to 22,360 tons. 
Canalization of Streams and Completion of Street Drainage, 

Freetown. 

The first section of this work consists of the canalization of 
Saunders Brook from the City Boundary to its outfall in Kroo Bay 
of a total length of some 1,920 yards; also the completion of the 
street drainage discharging into Saunders Brook. 

The cost of this work, which is an anti-malarial measure, is 
being partly borne from a grant from the Colonial Development 
Fund. 

Approximately 460 yards of the canalization was completed up 
to the end of the year; also some 2,000 yards of street drainage was 
laid. In addition, compounds adjacent to the canal and streets 
were levelled and graded to obliterate mosquito breeding places. 


VITII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Hospitals and Asylums. 

61. European Hospital, Hill Station—The reduction in the 
number of admittances noticed in 1929 has been continued in 1930, 
the number of Government officials admitted to hospital again 
being smaller, no doubt due to the protection afforded them by 
living in European residential areas. 

In 1929 the total number of cases was 138, including 54 Govern- 
ment officials. In 1930 there were 124 cases, of whom 46 were 
Government officials. 

62. Connaught Hospital, Freetown.—The accommodation 
afforded by the new surgical ward of 52 beds has been taxed to the 
full. The surgical specialist work continues to increase; 1,566 
operations were performed in 1930 as compared with 761 in 1929, 
an increase of 805 or more than 100 per cent. 

The maternity section though well maintained nevertheless shows 
a reduction in the number of admittances, due no doubt to the 
absence on leave of the Medical Officer normally in charge of this 
important branch. 

The attendances at the out-patient department are approximately 
the same as in 1929, though the number of subsequent attendances 
shows a slight reduction. 


Subsequent 
New cases. attendances. 
1928 rer Aa 25% ao 13,864 47,040 
1929 560 Ae tes re 14,265 59.441 
1930 aes watt ise oat 14.276 55,998 
Venereal Diseases Clinic : 
1929 Pes a3. ae ar 596 1,209 


1930 we a oo at 484 1,228 
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63. Sherbro Hospital, Bonthe.—The year 1930 showed a slight 
falling off in the number of cases treated at this hospital. 412 
cases were admitted in 1930 as compared with 439 in 1929. 


The comparative figures for out-patients are as follows :— 


Subsequent 

New cases. attendances. 

1929 .<; ee ae Bos .. 8,965 16,817 
1930 ... att ae ay, vee 2,185 14,202 


64. Protectorate Hospital, Bo, Central Province.—It is gratiiy- 
ing to record the appreciation shown for this hospital which has 
now completed its third year, as evidenced by an all-round increase 
in the numbers attending. 


In-Patients. Out-Patients. 
: Subsequent 
New cases. attendances. 
1929 By te gee 4 3,387 4,197 
1930 eH ved ... 226 5,086 6,491 


Owing to the increase of work at this hospital it has been found 
necessary to augment the staff by the addition of one male nurse. 


65. Protectorate Hospital, Makeni, Northern Province.—Whilst 
the in-patients show a slight increase, the number of new out- 
patient cases have slightly decreased; the subsequent attendances 
show a marked increase. 


In-Patients. Out-Patients. 
Subsequent 
New cases. attendances. 
19290 2x ie fo 1152) 3,981 11,817 
1930... Me .. 178 3,751 20,115 


66. Mission Hospitals.—There are now three Mission Hospitals. 
Two of these, situated at Kamabai and Jaiama (Kono), are 
serviced by American doctors and registered nurses. The third 
hospital at Segbwema was opened this year by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission and has already justified its existence. The 
natives continue to seek relief at these hospitals in increasing 
numbers. 


67. Mental Hospital, Kissy.—Designed and constructed accord- 
ing to modern practice, the new dispensary with dispensers’ quarters 
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commenced in 1929 was completed this year. The modern equip- 
ment installed makes this dispensary a very efficient unit. 


Male. Female. Total. 


Remaining on 31st December, 1929 ... .. 66 45 lll 
Admitted (on temporary certificate) ... we 45 19 64 
Admitted (on certified certificate) ... i 1 a 
Number subsequently certified kite -. 18 7 25 
Discharged after observation ... ee vas, OT sa 38 
Discharged as cured ... a? 1 
Discharged on trial by Governor’s Order... 2 ~ 2 
Deaths... Ste ak eek Ve ees 8 27 
Absconded ue eb = 1 
Remaining on 31st December, 1930 . a. 59 39 98 


68. Kissy Infirmaries.—The capacity of these institutions is taxed 
to its utmost, the Male Infirmary being particularly popular with 
the natives of the Protectorate who come down in large numbers. 
In order to effect better isolation of the lepers and to improve 
accommodation a new ward and kitchen of native construction 
have been erected at the Male infirmary. 

Male. Female. 


Remaining on 31st December, 1929 ... 48 31 
Admission in 1930 . een .. 68 56 
Discharged... ee de ee a. 87 36 
Deaths é w. 82 22 
Remaining on “31st December, 1930... 47 29 


Population, Birth-rate, Death-rate, and Infantile Mortality. 
69. The following table gives the figures for the year :— 


Infantile 

Population, Birth-rate Death-rate Mortality 

1921 Census. per 1,000. per 1,000. per 1,000 
births. 
Freetown ... wee 44,142 22-04 27-16 336-64 
Colony (other than 41,021 17-5 18-6 249 °36 


Freetown). 


The duties of registration of births and deaths were taken over 
from the Registrar-General by the Health Department in July. 
Steps are being taken to introduce the machinery necessary to 
enforce the provisions of the Births and Deaths Registration 
Amendment Ordinance, 1929. Until this is done, the figures for 
birth-rate and infant mortality cannot be regarded, as affording 
even a rough estimate of the existing conditions. 

A census will be taken in 1931 and, with the more efficient 
administration and machinery of registration, it is hoped that 
figures more truly indicative of the state of the health of the 
Colony and Protectorate will be available. 
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Sanitation. 


70. The port of Freetown was never in quarantine during the 
year. Owing to the existence of yellow fever or plague in several 
West African Colonies, both to the north and south of Sierra 
Leone, port health work continued to be heavy. Practically all 
ships arriving in Freetown harbour were visited by the Medical 
Officer of Health. Passengers arriving from infected ports were 
kept under strict surveillance and, where necessary, their baggage 
was disinfected. 

Both Colony and Protectorate remained free from epidemic and 
disease, other than an outbreak of cattle plague in the Protectorate 
in July. s 

Pneumonia and bronchitis have an appreciable effect on the 
death-rate, especially in the early months of the year when the 
dry north-east wind (Harmattan) prevails. 


Record of vaccinations performed :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Number vaccinated ... 18,953 10,909 6,369 
Number successful ... ... 8,417 7,041 3,828 
Number unsuccessful .. 2,609 1,730 1,986 
Number not inspected .. 2,927 2,138 555 
Climate. 


71. The climate of Sierra Leone is tropical, with a heavy rain- 
fall and high atmospheric humidity during the greater part of the 
year. The shade temperature rarely falls below 70 degrees. On 
the other hand, the shade temperature, even in the dry season, 
rarely rises above 95 degrees, and there is always a sufficient 
daily range of temperature to render the mornings and evenings 
relatively cool. There are four months of very dry weather, when 
little or no rain falls, and four months of varying conditions, 
with a moderate rainfall for a tropical country. There is a single 
rainy season lasting roughly from May to the end of October. 
This occurs during the period of the south-west monsoon. It is 
preceded and followed by a period of thunderstorms, known as 
tornadoes, which travel from east to west. In August there is 
sometimes a slight break in the rains. 


In December and January, Sierra Leone comes into the region 
of the north-east ‘‘ Trades ’’ and the resultant wind, known as 
the ‘‘ Harmattan ’’, blows from N.N.E. It is an exceedingly 
dry wind, and it is accompanied by a thick haze, probably com- 
posed of minute particles of dust. During this period there are 
cool nights and hot days, and the maximum diurnal variations 
are registered. The lowest mean temperatures are usually re- 
corded in the months of July and August. 


OREN Ce ee Ee Bs eS ete 
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July, August, and September are the months of the heaviest 
rainfall. The rainfall is highest on the coast, decreasing gradually 
inland. Rainfall records, taken in Freetown (Tower Hill) 180 feet 
above sea-level, for the past 48 years indicate a decrease in the 
rainfall, which is said to be common to the whole of West Africa 
and the neighbouring islands. From 1882 to 1891 the average 
was 166.07, while from 1912 to 1921 it was 122.66, but the 
average of the last years is considerably above the latter figure. 


The highest rainfall recorded was 204.19 inches in 1883, and 
the lowest 102.34 inches in 1914. 


The rainfall in Freetown in 1930 was 114.5 inches. The 
highest rainfall recorded in any one day during the year was 12.25 
inches on the 15th July. The lowest temperature recorded at 
the Tower Hill Observatory was 67 degrees on the 22nd June and 
19th July; the highest, 95 degrees, on the 11th February. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


72. An Education Ordinance passed in 1929 provides a complete 
Code for all Colony and Protectorate schools. Separate Schedules 
of Rules, which apply to the Colony and Protectorate respectively, 
differ in the important means of providing grants-in-aid. 


In the Colony the schools are conducted by Boards of Managers 
as a result of the amalgamation of the Mission Primary Schools. 
The Managers are responsible for the upkeep of the school build- 
ings, but the Government pays the salaries of the teachers and 
provides equipment in the primary schools. 

The secondary schools on the assisted list in the Colony receive 
capitation and equipment grants-in-aid. Grants are also paid to 
qualified teachers. 

In the Protectorate, the assisted schools receive a capitation and 
equipment grant, but the salaries of the teachers are paid by the 
Mission Authorities. Additional grants to qualified teachers in 
the Protectorate are paid by Government. 


73. In the Colony there are at present 49 assisted primary 
schools with 6,901 pupils on the rolls, and an average daily 
attendance of 4,842. 


The secondary schools (which in some cases provide primary 
and preparatory education as well as secondary) may be summarized 
as follows :— 

Boys.—6, schools with 187 primary, 317 preparatory, and 
219 secondary pupils. 


Girls.—5 schools with 428 primary, 87 preparatory, and 126 
secondary pupils. 
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74. Included in the boys’ secondary schools is the Prince of 
Wales School, established and maintained entirely by Government. 
This school makes special provision for the teaching of science and 
for technical instruction, and is liberally equipped with laboratories 
and workshops. 

There are also three assisted schools in the Colony providing 
technical training. The Albert Academy (carpentry and printing), 
the Technical School (carpentry, surveying, and building con- 
struction) and the Sir Alfred Jones Trade School (carpentry and 
cabinet making). 

75. With regard to the education of girls, domestic science forms 
an important part of their curriculum. Training for nurses is given 
both at the Connaught Hospital and at the Princess Christian 
Mission Hospital. 

Scholarships tenable at the Women Teachers’ Training College 
at Wilberforce are awarded to girls from the secondary schools. 
The College is residential and is financed and largely controlled 
by Government. 


76. Higher education for boys is provided at the Fourah Bay 
College, a missionary institution affiliated to Durham University. 
Arts, theological, and science courses are provided for. 

A separate course for the training of men teachers is also pro- 
vided at the Fourah Bay College. Residential scholarships are 
awarded annually by Government, which also finances the scheme 
for teacher training. 


77. A Lady Medical Officer of the Government visits all schools 
and conducts clinics for children needing medical attention. 


78. In the Protectorate, 11 Missionary Authorities conduct 88 
assisted schools with 4,254 boys and 1,374 girls on the rolls. In 
addition these bodies conduct 82 unassisted schools with an 
estimated total of 2,228 pupils. 


79. The Government controls 11 boys’ schools in the Protectorate 
with 494 pupils. ‘These with the exception of the Bo School and 
the Protectorate Central School at Koyeima are rural schools of 
junior primary grades. 


80. Bo School (established by Government in 1906 for the educa- 
tion of the sons and nominees of Chiefs) continued to serve a use- 
ful purpose. Hygiene and sanitation, town planning, building. 
and hand and eye training were as before important parts of the 
curriculum. 


81. The Central Protectorate School at Koyeima was opened 
at the beginning of 1930, its object being to provide education for 
Protectorate youths beyond that given in the primary schools. It 
was designed also as the centre of the training of Protectorate 
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teachers and for technical training. During 1930, however, for 
various reasons it was found necéssary to close the school with a 
view to re-organization on somewhat modified lines. A scheme for 
this purpose was drawn up and approved, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Education, before the end of the year. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


Topographical Survey of the Protectorate. 


82. All field work in connection with the topographical survey was 
completed before the end of June and the four seconded military 
officers who were employed on the work have left the Colony. 
Thirty-two out of the 109 sheets have been published, a further 12 
sheets being now in the hands of the reproduction branch at Accra. 


83. The map, which is on the scale 1/62,500 with contours at 
50 feet vertical interval, has as a horizontal basis an astronomical 
and wireless framework of 123 points, these being supplemented by 
21 observations for latitude only. The main vertical framework 
consists of some 1,670 miles of levels. 


84. The cost of survey per square mile, inclusive of framework 
and all overhead charges, can be placed at £2 10s. Od. This figure 
includes reproduction and the supply of 300 copies of each sheet. 


85. The survey, which covers an area of some 27,500 square 
miles, took four years and nine months to complete. Of the African 
staff serving with the survey at the time of its completion, 87 per 
cent. were trained locally during the progress of the work. 


Demarcation of Anglo-Liberian Boundary. 


86. The inadequate marking of the Anglo-Liberian Meridional 
Boundary, which lies between the Mauwa and Moro rivers, had for 
more than a quarter of a century been a source of difficulty to the 
Administration. The methodical demarcation. of the boundary was 
therefore deemed desirable and was carried out during the period 
April-August. A line 15 feet in breadth has been cut through this 
hilly and forest-clad region and 69 permanent beacons of iron and 
concrete have been erected. The line is some 19 miles in length. 


Cadastral Branch. 


87. Good progress was made with the breaking down of the main 
Colony triangulation. The western coastal region has been com- 
pleted and work has been commenced on the eastern coastal region. 
Tt is unfortunate that the services of the European officer appointed 
for this work had to be dispensed with owing to the financial 
position. 
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88. Sixteen mining surveys were carried out during the year, 
the revenue derived therefrom being £1,610. 


89. In addition to work on the Cadastral Sheets, a number of 
surveys in connection with lands matters were executed, also three 
surveys of forest reservations. 


90. A road map of Freetown on the scale of 1/6,250 has been 
produced and is on sale to the public at 4s. per copy. 


Lands Branch. 


91. All the usual work in connection with lands, e.g., acquisitions, 
grants, valuations, leases, collection of rents, preparation of agree- 
ments, etc., has been carried out, but calls for no special comment 
in a brief report. 


92. Action to ascertain ownership of land under the Unoccupied 
Lands Ordinance was taken in respect of areas at Waterloo, Kissy, 
and Newton. 


Geological Department. 


93. During 1930 the Department actively continued the investi- 
gation of the geology and mineral resources of Sierra Leone. 


Reconnaissances were made in all three Provinces, and the schist 
belts forming the Kambui and Nimini Hills and the Sula and 
Kagnari Mountains, and the Gabbro Hills of the Colony were 
examined in greater detail than had been done previously. 


During the wet season the field officers were engaged in research 
work at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. 
A large number of rocks were sliced and microscopically examined, 
and several mineral samples and a few of the more typical rocks 
were analysed. A number of concentrates from stream gravels were 
also specially examined. A representative collection of economic 
minerals from Sierra Leone was prepared for exhibit at the Empire 
Minerals Exhibition held at the Imperial Institute early in 1931. 


The Department suffered a great loss on the transfer last October 
of Major Junner to take up his appointment as Director of the Gold 
Coast Geological Survey. 


94. The Mines Section of the Department was kept busy during 
the year, and a separate report on mining will be found in another 
section. 


95. A more detailed examination was made of the rocks forming 
the hills in the neighbourhood of the platinum deposits near York 
and Toke, and it is hoped that in the near future it will be found 
possible to publish a geological map and short report on this area. 
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96. Early in the year another chromite deposit was discovered 
at Wokaw, near Lago, and more recent work by the African and 
Eastern Trade Corporation Limited has shown that this is a con- 
tinuation of the main outcrop near Lago discovered by the 
Department last year. 


97. A promising occurrence of alluvial gold was discovered in the 
vicinity of the Nimini Hills (near Titambaia in Kono District). 
The associated rocks, amphibolites, quartzites. banded ironstones, 
and tourmaline and muscovite pegmatites, are very similar to those 
of the gold and iron occurrences of the Sula Mountains. Near 
Fotingaia two small diamonds were found in the Bobora stream, 
which drains the same area, but sufficient work has not yet been 
done to ascertain whether the discovery is of economic interest. 


98. Intensive field work in the Tonkolili area in Koinadugu 
District has proved large extensions to the deposits of iron ore 
which were discovered last year. The physical condition of the ore 
is good and assays show that the ore is of high grade and free 
from objectionable impurities. Eight assays of samples taken from 
different parts of the deposit show an average of 62.9 per cent. 
iron, 2.22 per cent. alumia, 1.02 per cent. silica, 0.05 per cent. 
phosphorus, 0.37 per cent. manganous oxide, 0.05 per cent. sulphur, 
and 0.18 per cent. titanium oxide. This deposit undoubtedly forms 
the largest known reserve of iron ore in British West Africa. 


XT.—LABOUR. 


99. Unskilled labour in the Colony and Protectorate is readily 
available, the wages paid averaging about 1s. per diem. The 
demand for skilled labour, varying in accordance with prevailing 
trade conditions, is met by artisans trained by various Government 
departments and missions. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Legislation. 


100. Thirty-four Ordinances were passed by the Legislative 
Council in 1930. Three of these dealt with matters on which there 
was little or no legislation :— 

(i) The Legal Documents (Restriction on Preparation) 
Ordinance (No. 15) which was enacted to prevent the prepara- 
tion and registration by unqualified persons of documents under 
seal relating to real or personal estate or any proceeding at law. 

(ii) The Ports and Inland Waters Ordinance (No. 21) which 
repeals the Freetown Harbour Ordinance, 1924, and provides 
generally for the regulation and the prevention of misuse or 
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obstruction of such harbours and waterways throughout the 
Colony and Protectorate as it may be applied to. It also 
protects from damage lighthouses, buoys, and beacons. 

(iii) The Revised Edition of the Laws (Supplement) 
Ordinance (No. 31) which makes provision for the preparation 
of a new edition of all laws passed subsequently to the enact- 
ment of the revised edition of 1924. 


Two Ordinances dealt with supply, and one altered the appro- 
priation of money raised under the Domestic Loans Ordinance, 
1927. 


The remaining twenty-eight were amending Ordinances. 


The Ordinances Authentication Ordinance (No. 2) makes 
better provision for the authentication and recording of Ordin- 
ances than was afforded by the section it repeals of the 
General Registration Ordinance, 1924. 

The Immigration Protection Ordinance (No. 11) consolidates 
and stiffens the provisions of the European and Asiatic 
Passengers Ordinance, 1924, the Immigrant Paupers Ordinance, 
1924, the Passport Ordinance, 1924, and the Undesirable 
Persons (Prevention of Immigration) Ordinance, 1924, which 
are thereby repealed. 

The Intestate Estates (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 16) 
extends the provisions of the principal Ordinance for the first 
time to non-natives dying in the Protectorate. 


The amendments effected by the other Ordinances are of a minor 
character. 
Sixty-seven acts of subordinate legislation were promulgated. 


Banks. 


101. There are two banks—the Bank of British West Africa, 
Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas), 
Limited—both with headquarters in Freetown. The former has 
a branch at Sherbro and agencies at the more important trade 
centres in the Protectorate. The Government has accounts at 
both banks. 

Each bank has a savings bank branch which forms an important 
part of its business and materially affects the transactions of the 
Government Savings Bank. 


Post Office Savings Bank. 


102. The deposits numbered 12,829 of the value of £29,526 
13s. 11d. as compared with 12,353, value £28,233 16s. 2d., in 1929. 

Withdrawals totalled 9,167 and amounted to £30,984 0s. 4d. a8 
against 8,359, value £31,062 11s. 10d., in the previous year. 
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The average value of each deposit was £2 5s. 9d. and of each 
withdrawal £3 7s. 7d. as compared with £2 5s. 9d. and £3 14s. 3d., 
respectively in 1929. 


103. During the year 2,111 accounts were opened and 1,606 
closed ; the corresponding figures for 1929 were 2,056 and 1,521. 

At the end of the year, there were 8,005 depositors on the books, 
and the amount standing to their credit was £62,796 16s. 43d., an 
increase of 506 accounts and a decrease in value of £245 2s. 1d. 


The average value of each account was £7 16s. 11d. as against 
£8 8s. 2d. 


The total sum invested was £61,601 15s. Od. The dividends 
received on investments amounted to £2,388 9s. Od., and the 
interest capitalized and credited to depositors was £1,409 18s. 6d. 


XIII.—IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


Plant and Animal Products. 


104. During 1930 the following enquiries were carried out for 
Sierra Leone. 


Raffia.—Representative samples of first-grade Madagascar raffia 
were supplied to the Director of Agriculture in order to indicate 
the quality of the product required in the United Kingdom and 
the method of tying the hanks; general observations as to methods 
of preparation were ‘also furnished. 


A company interested in supplies’ of raffia was informed as to 
the steps being taken in the Colony to obtain good quality raffia, 
and was advised to consult the Director of Agriculture on the 
question. 


105. Groundnuts and Soy beans.—At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, information was furnished regarding the 
Present conditions of the trade in soy beans in Manchuria and 
groundnuts in India, based on the results of enquiries made of the 
Trade Commissioner for India, the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and in the London market. 


106. Palm kernels.—In connection with the consideration of con- 
ditions affecting the market for palm kernels, the Acting Director 
of Agriculture was furnished with statistics relating to trade in oil- 
seeds and oils from producing countries, together with information 
as to the position of the vegetable oil trade generally. 


107. Palm oil_—Information was furnished to a company 
operating in the Colony regarding the suitability of Sierra Leone 
ae oil for use in engines designed for using crude and low-grade 
uel oils. 
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108. ‘* Condy ”’ seeds (Carapa procera).—A sample of ‘‘ condy ” 
seeds from Sierra Leone, submitted to the Imperial Institute for 
botanical identification and information as to their commercial 
value, was identified as Carapa procera. A note was furnished 
regarding the possible commercial uses of the oil from these seeds. 


109. Bananas.—In connection with an enquiry regarding the 
banana industry, information was supplied to the Director of Agri- 
culture with reference to the use of brown paper bags (‘‘ banana 
jackets ’’) for the export of Canary bananas from Brazil, together 
with the names of firms able to supply such bags, if required, for 
use in Sierra Leone. 

Other enquiries dealt with during the year had reference to the 
production and export of ginger; the botanical and commercial 
relationships of Stenophylla and Canephora coffees ; piassava ; drugs 
and poisonous plants ; and supplies of Lophira procera timber. 


Mineral Resources. 


110. During the year 1930 the following investigations were 
carried out for Sierra Leone. 


Chromite.—Three samples of chromite, from the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, proved to be a rather low grade, containing from 31 to 
34 per cent. of chromic oxide only. 


111. Iron ores.—Five samples of iron ore sent by the Geological 
Survey Department were all found to be of good quality, containing 
from 85 to 94 per cent. of ferric oxide. They were similar in 
composition to certain iron ofes occurring in other localities in the 
Protectorate. 


112. Corundum and Supposed Emery.—A sample of corundum, 
received from the Geological Survey Department, was similar to 
material from Sierra Leone previously examined at the Imperial 
Institute, and valued by a commercial firm at £14 per ton. Another 
sample of corundum was valued at £13 10s. per ton. The firm 
interested was put in touch with the Director of the Sierra Leone 
Geological Survey, by whom the samples were sent. A sample 
of supposed emery consisted essentially of a spinel rock, and w38 
of no commercial value. 


113. Royalty on Platiniferous Ilmenite.—In order to advise the 
Government on the question of the rate of royalty on platiniferous 
ilmenite now being mined in Sierra Leone, the Mines Sectiod, 
Freetown, wished to have information relating to the taxation. if 
any, of such ilmenite elsewhere. They were informed that platint- 
ferous ilmenite did not appear to have been produced elsewhere, 
and hence no examples of royalties could be given. Details regard- 
ing royalties on ordinary ilmenite in force in Brazil, India, and 
Senegal were obtained and forwarded. 
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114. Refining of Crude Gold.—In connection with a proposal 
to export the crude gold produced to an approved refinery with a 
view to the rayalty due to the Government being collected there- 
from, the Geological Department asked for and were supplied with 
the names of gold refiners who might be put upon the approved list. 


115. Royalty on Chromite.—In connection with the question of 
the amount of royalty which should be charged on chromite pro- 
duced in Sierra Leone, the Chief Inspector of Mines was supplied 
with details of the amounts and methods of fixing the royalties 
on this mineral in a number of countries. 


116. Mining and Metallurgical Statistics—The Geological 
Survey asked for and were supplied with copies of the Reports 
prepared by the, late Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau and the 
Imperial Institute on the subject of a proposed unified method 
for recording mining and metallurgical statistics. It was suggested 
that the League of Nations publications in which these had been 
incorporated would be of service to the enquirers. 


117. Iron Ore.—An enquirer wished to have information con- 
cerning the recently discovered deposits of iron ore in Sierra Leone 
and was supplied with reports dealing with the composition of the 
ofe and recent development in regard to its export. 


Publications. 


118. Special reports on the research work on minerals carried 
out in Sierra Leone, supplied by the Director of the Geological 
Department, appeared in No. 2 of the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute. 


Public Exhibition Galleries. Sierra Leone Court. 


119. ‘The new panorama of the ginger industry, funds for which 
have been kindly donated by Messrs. Paterson Zochonis, has now 
been completed and installed in the Court. The Court now con- 
tains three panoramas, the other two being Freetown Harbour and 
the piassava fibre industry. 

Samples of Sierra Leone products have been lent for exhibitions 
in the Provinces, and duplicate specimens of products have been 
sent to schools for use in school museums. 

Lectures to organized parties from schools have been continued 
during the year, and a special lecture on Sierra Leone by Mr. 
Percy Clemens, late of the Sierra Leone Government Service, 
was given in the Cinema Hall on the 26th May. 

The public attendance in the galleries during the year was 
608,886, an increase of over 200,000 as compared with the previous 
year. 
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PREFACE. 
History. 


The New Hebrides lie between the 12th and 20th degrees of South: 
latitude, and the 165th and 170th degrees of East longitude, and 
are of an area of roughly 5,700 square miles. The principal ie 
of the Group and the seat of Government is the township of V*- 
on the island of Efate, in the southern part of the Group and abeu! 
five or six days’ steam from Sydney, New South Wales. 

Santo, the laryest and one of the northernmost islands of the 
Group, was discovered by Quiros in 1606, who touched at the Bay 
of St. Phillip (Big Bay). Under the impression that he had locate’ 
the long-sought Southern Continent he named it ‘‘ Tierra Australis 
del Expiritu Santo,’ and it is recorded that a settlement was e” 
lished at the River Jordan but was later abandoned on account 
sickness and dissensions with the natives. ae 

Nothing further was heard of the Group until the year ie. 
when Cook touched at various points and, in the year 1774, charte 
and named most of the larger islands. A 

At about the same period of Cook’s discoveries the Fren 
navigator, Bougainville, sailed between the islands of Santo Bm 
Malekula, thereby disproving Quiros’ theory as to the existence” 
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the great Southern Continent. The strait through which he passed 
still bears his name. 

In 1788 the French Government expedition under La Perouse is 
supposed to have visited these islands, but came to an untimely 
end at Vanikoro, in the Santa Cruz Group, a little to the north of 
the New Hebrides. 

The Banks Group, forming part of the Northern New Hebrides, 
was sighted by Bligh in 1793. 

D’Entrecasteau, Dumont d’Urville, Belcher, Markham, and 
others, are among the early voyagers whose accounts of these 
islands are of interest. : 

The New Hebrides for many years were practically a ‘‘ no man’s 
land,’’ and a favourite hunting ground for recruiting vessels, but, 
in the year 1887, a Joint Naval Commission was appointed, charged 
with the protection of the lives and property of the subjects of the 
two nations—France and England—in the islands. The Commis- 
sion was composed of two officers from each of the English and 
French warships in these waters and was presided over alternately 
by the British and French Commanders. 

In 1895 an Arbitration Court was formed by the colonists, but the 
Joint Naval Commission pronounced its veto and the Court was 
dissolved. 

In 1902 the first British Resident Commissioner was appointed, 
the French Government having a short time previously appointed 
a similar official. 


‘ 


Geography. 

The islands of the New Hebrides, with which are included the 
Banks and Torres Groups, form an incomplete double chain 
stretching in a north-north-west direction for a length of 550 miles 
and consist of about 80 islands. Santo is the largest with an area 
of approximately 1,500 square miles and a coustline of over 200 
miles. Of the smaller islands there are about 18 averaging a little 
over five square miles. The larger islands are high (highest point 
6,169 feet) and show extensive exposures of volcanic rocks under- 
lying areas of raised coral terraces, which latter reach in some cases 
an elevation of quite 2,000 feet. The smaller islands are often 
wholly voleanic. There are three principal volcanoes in the Group, 
which are usually active, situated on the islands of Tanna, Lopevi, 
and Ambrym. Santo contains numerous small rivers, only 
navigable, however, to minor craft. 

The Group has three good harbours. Vila, Efate, the head- 
quarters of the Administration, lies on one of these harbours. It is 
a small town built on the surrounding hills, which extend to the 
beach, on which are to be found the principal business houses. 


Languages. 
The European languages spoken in the Group are English and 
French. There is no unification of the native language; each 
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island speaks a different tongue, and there are many different 
dialects in the same island. The lingua franca is pidgin-English. 


Currency, etc. 
English and French currencies are legal tender in the Group, and 
British and French systems of weights and measures are in use. 


I.—GENERAL. 


By the Convention of 20th October, 1906, a Condominium was 
set up with a Joint Court composed of British and French Judges 
and a neutral President; and an executive Government consisting. 
for some purposes, of the British and French representatives in the 
Groups acting in concert. For other purposes British and French 
nationals remain subject to the control only of their national 
authorities. The Convention of 20th October, 1906, has been 
superseded by a Convention of 6th August, 1914, which was ratified 
in March, 1922. 

The British and French Resident Commissioners are subordinate 
to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific and the High 
Commissioner at Noumea, respectively. 

The year was particularly free from volcanic or seismic disturb- 
ance and there was no hurricane damage of any importance. 

The following warships paid brief visits to the Group :—H.M.S. 
Dunedin and H.M.S. Veronica of the New Zealand squadron, and 
the French sloops Bellatriz and Cassiopé of the French Pacific 
Squadron. 


II.—FINANCE. 


By Article 5 of the Convention of 1914 each of the two Powers 
is required to defray the expenses of its own administration in 
the Group. The expenses of the joint services are defrayed out 
of local taxation. The joint services include the Posts and 
Telegraphs, Customs, Public Works, Port and Harbour, Treasury. 
Medical Service, Joint Court, Summary Courts, and the Land 
Registry. In the event of revenue from local taxation proving 
insufficient to meet expenditure, the two signatory Powers are 
bound to contribute to the deficit in equal proportions. No such 
contribution has been required since the year 1921. 

There are no banks in the New Hebrides. The French Com- 
mercial Houses carry out their banking business with the Banque 
de I’Indo-Chine in Noumea, New Caledonia, and the British with 
banks in Australia. The practice has been for the larger com- 
mercial houses to act as bankers to their clients within the group. 
During the year in question, however, the effects of the financial 
crisis upset a great deal of the normal workings of such official 
and non-official banking, owing to shortage of cash and credit 
generally and the adverse balance of trade. The Banque de l'Indo- 
Chine has a local note issue, which ranks pari passu with Banque 
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de France notes and which facilitates French financial transactions 
within the Group, acting as it does in concert with the French 
Treasury. Money transfers in francs can be done very cheaply 
through the latter to France and French Colonies. English and 
Australian silver have been fairly plentiful in the group, but the 
circulation of Australian notes, formerly common, although not 
legal tender, diminished owing to the depreciation of Australian 
currency. For local purposes the exchange rate of 124 francs to 
to £ sterling has been adopted throughout the Group. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
Conpominiom REVENUE. 


Year. French currency. British currency. | Remarks.* 
Francs. £ Converted at 
1926 ... ise 1,777,199 or 11,540 francs 154=£ 
1927... ... 3,087,711_—or 24,497 francs 124=£ 
1928 ... wee 3,463,551 or 27,932 francs 124=£ 
1929 ... 0... = 8,549,562 or 28,624 francs 124=£ 
1930f ... ee 2,498,819 or 20,152 francs 124=£ 
ConDOMINIUM EXPENDITURE. 
Year. French currency. British currency. | Remarks.* 
Francs. £ Converted at 
1926... ee 1,217,599 or 7,906 francs 154=£ 
1927... mee 2,220,479 or 17,907 francs 124=£ 
1928 ... ose 3,568,404 or “28,777 francs 124=£ 
1929 ... ats 3,210,639 or 25,892 francs 124=£ 
1930f ... oes 3,489,402 or 28,140 francs 124=£ 


Over four-fifths of the Condominium revenue is derived from 
import and export dues and the balance from Post Office and 
telegraph receipts, court fees and fines, port dues, trading licences, 
and miscellaneous receipts. The bulk of the imports are subject 
to a 6 per cent ad valorem duty and the exports to a 1 per cent 
ad valorem duty. Other import duties are 12 per cent ad valorem 
on spirits and tobacco, and 20 per cent ad valorem on lace, per- 
fumery, and fancy goods. The customs duties are set out in Joint 
Regulations Nos. 2 and 3 of 1927. 


EXPENDITURE ON SERVICES ENTIRELY BRITISH. 


£ 
1926-27 0 eee eee wee 15,698 
1927-28 0.00 eae ee ee 16,048 
1928-29 0 0 eee ee 11,986 
1929:50 320 Ae ee 95808 





* During 1926 the value of the franc fluctuated considerably so that the rate 
154 must be regarded as approximate. 
+ Partly estimated. 
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The above expenditure is defrayed from funds provided by Parlia- 
ment on Civil Estimates, Vote for Colonial and Middle Eastern 
Services Class II, 9. Certain miscellaneous receipts, such as court 
fees, rent, etc., totalling usually a few hundred pounds each year, 
are now applied in reduction of the Vote on which expenditure is 
provided for. The expenditure on British services includes, among 
other things, the personal emoluments of the British national staff, 
Police Force, and the District Agents. 


III.—PRODUCTION AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 


The year 1930 has fortunately shown a rise in exports of some 
1.300 tons over 1929, which has to some small extent made up 
for the most unremunerative prices ruling. Exports are not vet 
up to the record of 1928. Though no hurricanes were experienced, 
low prices have caused a falling off in native production and 
drought caused some crops to be less than expected. There is at 
present no incentive for new cleaning and planting and many 
planters are contenting themselves with picking, even having in 
some cases abandoned the clearing of their plantations. 


The main increase is in copra—1,100 tons above the 1929 figure. 
The greater part of this was produced on non-native owned planta- 
tions. The percentage of copra exported by British firms was 
35 per cent of the whole. The prices shown for this commodity 
show a further marked decline, the local figure being offered at 
the end of the year being in the region of £7 per ton, as compared 
with £13 10s. Od. for 1929, £16 for 1928, and £20 for 1927. Prac- 
tically the whole of the copra is shipped direct to Europe or 
America. 


Cocoa showed an increase of 200 tons, but the price had dropped 
to about £30 per ton locally at the end of the year, as against 
£43 and £50 for the preceding years. Coffee shows a slight increase 
and cotton a slight decrease. The prices of both have dropped 
over 1d. per lb. since last year, thereby lessening sensibly the 
likelihood of any increase in production. 


The production of maize remains about the same. Owing to 
lack of outside markets it is unlikely to increase, though it grows 
easily, up to three crops per year, and is of excellent quality. 


The position at the end of 1930 was probably the most dis- 
couraging that has ever had to be faced by the planter. Prices 
give him no margin of profit and there was no indication of any 
upward trend. One or two planters are trying improved methods 
of drying copra with a view to securing a higher price. The share 
of general exports falling to British exporting firms was 27} per 
cent and 22 per cent for tonnage and value respectively. 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


Import values in 1930 showed a sharp decline from the previous 
year’s £300,035 to £157,541, of which British importers accounted 
for about 25 per cent. The Group has suffered extensively from the 
world depression and now imports little more than bare necessities. 


Import Values. 
Year. British currency. French currency. Remarks. 
£ Francs. Converted at 
1924 ea See 92,201 7,929,327 francs 86=£ 
1925 oye aS 217,863 22,004,232 francs 101=£ 
1926 ace ae 197,840 30,457,405 francs 154=£ 
1927 a mee 307,939 38,184,562 francs 124=—£ 
1928 Md nee 374,797 46,474,828 francs 124=£ 
1929 eH «~~ 300,035 37,204,343 francs 124=£ 
1930 eee fate 157,541 19,535,188 francs 124=£ 
Chief Imports for 1930. 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Beer (in cases) ... oe et 664 968 
Benzine (in cases) a at 12,049 7,761 
Biscuits... on be St _ 1,234 
Tinned goods and_ groceries 
(cases) ... ade ee Ay 3,828 8,362 
Cartridges ae es 3a 278,150 1,170 
Cigarettes and cigars... 1,021,675 1,045 
Tobacco (kg.) ... yee er 20,867 5.363 
Cement (barrels) ats ane 8,574 1,685 
Lubricating oils (cases) ... ae 1,590 1952 
Spirits (cases) ... ee ae 1,521 1,706 
Tinned milk (cases)... Ree 1,107 1,476 
Kerosene (cases) 45 ae 7,075 3,600 
Rice (bags) ea ae es 34,720 22,661 
Flour (bags 150 Ib.) ... see 8,361 6,137 
Sugar (kg. 30)... ae ai 5,849 2,420 
Soap (cases) aes aie ee 536 1,141 
Tinned fish (cases) she oe 3,064 1,883 
Wines (fine) (cases)... .. , 1,864 ~ 1,980 
Wines (ordinaire) (barrels) ee 848 4,346 
Sacks (bales) eh mas Pate 530 2.830 
Building materials ae Py. = 6,612 
Agricultural machinery ... ue _ 2,210 
Potatoes ... on oe i} _— 1.000 


The only important articles of British origin, of which any 
quantity is imported, are flour (Australia), spirits (United Kingdom 
and Australia), beer (Australia), fine cigarettes (Australia), tinned 
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meats (Australia), potatoes (Australis), onions (Australia), and 
biscuits (Australia). Imports of British origin are small in com- 
parison with others. The recent fall in prices in Australia, com- 
bined with the exchange depreciation of the Australian £, have 
made Australian goods look more attractive, and an increase in 
the percentage of Australian trade is expected. 

Sydney, New South Wales, is the chief local port of supply of 
general necessities of life. A considerable quantity of general mer- 
chandise, including most wines and spirits, come, however, direct 
from Europe in French steamers. Most fuel oils and lubricants 
come from America or Java, some direct, some via Noumea. 

The principal importing firms are : (British) Messrs. Burns Philp 
(South Sea) Company, Limited of Vila; (French) Les Comptoirs 
Frangaise des Nouvelles-Hébrides of Vila and Santo; La Com- 
pagnie Franco-Hébridaise of Vila and Santo; Les Etablissements 
Hagen of Epi and the Banks Group; and Messrs. Gubbay Fréres 
of Vila. Other important Companies of the Group are also im- 
porters, such as La Société Cotonniére des Nouvelles-Hébrides, 
and La Société Miniére et Agricole of Malekula and Santo 
respectively. 

There are now only three small trading steamers employed in 
the inter-insular trade, one British and two French. Only two of 
these carry trade rooms, one of the French boats having been turned 
into @ service steamer on time-table connecting with ships of the 
Messageries Maritimes Line, to which she has been sold. Produce 
is mostly transhipped at Vila and Santo into French and American 
Lines for shipment direct to Europe or America, though a small 
quantity, chiefly cocoa, finds its way to Australia. 

There are three important stores in Vila, one of which is British ; 
in addition about a dozen small shops are in the hands of Japanese 
and Chinese traders. One important French store failed during 
the year and has gone out of business. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 

The standard of living, which in the interests of health it is 
necessary to maintain in the New Hebrides, must be as high as 
circumstances permit. At Vila, the seat of Government, living 
is fairly expensive, as there are few facilities for the individual to 
maintain gardens or keep live stock. In other parts of the Group 
living is much less expensive, as there are facilities for so doing. 
Supplies of fresh meat, fish. eggs, and poultry, and from time to 
time fresh vegetables, are obtainable in Vila, but prices are high. 
Native labour in Vila commands 5s. per day and food. Domestic 
servants are difficult to obtain and it is invariably necessary to train 
them in domestic duties. Wages for servants vary from 25s. to 
30s. per month for a female, and 30s. to 40s. for a male. The 
New Hebridean does not like working as a domestic for long 
periods; 12 months is usually the maximum period he or she will 
serve. : 
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Skilled labour is very scarce, bad, and dear. There are practically 
no facilities for plumbing, house repairs, mending of boots, tailor- 
ing, or dressmaking. The arts and crafts are unknown to the 
native. 

‘Lhere are no hotels in the Group, but at Vila it is sometimes 
possible to obtain board and lodging at a French hostelry. 

The following table gives the average prices for foodstuffs, etc., 
during the year under report :— 


Fresh milk ... et se ... 8d. per quart. 

Flour woe aa vd .. 4d. per lb. 

Sugar Ren re Aas 3id.,, 

Potatoes ute vase a ise dads 4; 

Fresh meat oe eae .. 10d. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
Onions Ge an oa 3d. per Ib. 

Butter Wa ve aie :.. 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Tea ... nae i ae i, BS: sy 

Coffee big a res a OR! es 

Eggs ... et ne uae ... Qs. to 6s. per dozen. 
Poultry ne a ae ... 48. to 6s. each. 
Tinned meat ah gl ... Is. 1d. per Ib. 

Wood fuel ... 2 ee ... 5s. per cubic metre. 
Kerosene... = Bo .. 8s. per tin (4 gallons). 
Petrol x8 10s. 


a ae ac ‘ % 
Fresh milk is obtainable at Vila, but the supply is limited. 
Underwear can sometimes be purchased locally, but it is usually 
necessary to obtain all wearing apparel from Australia or Europe. 
Practically all perishable commodities are imported from 
Australia. 
V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘ Shipping. 

Europe.—A two-monthly service of the Messageries Maritimes 
line is maintained between the terminal ports of Dunkirk and 
Noumea (New Caledonia), via Vila, on both inward and outward 
voyages. The route is:via Tahiti, Panama, Martinique, and Mar- 
seilles, and the period of the voyage approximately 65 days between 
Vila and Marseilles. The following vessels are engaged in this 
service :—Ville de Verdun, Boussole, Astrolabe, Ville de Strass- 
bourg, Recherche and lsperence. 


Australia.—The 8.8. Makambo (Burns Philp line) and the 8.5. 
Laperouse (Messageries Maritimes) maintain respectively six and 
five-weekly communication with Sydney, New South Wales—the 
former via Norfolk and Lord Howe Islands, and the latter via 
Lifou, Loyalty Islands, and Noumea, New Caledonia. 

Dutch Line.—A regular service is also maintained by the Royal 
Packet Navigation Coinpany's steamer Le Maire between Saigon 
and Noumea, touching at Vila about every two and a-half months. 
via New Guinea, Rabaul, and Batavia. 
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New Caledcnia.—Communication is maintained with Noumea by 
the S.S. La Perouse every four to five weeks, and by the Messa- 
geries lines of steamers previously mentioned, approximately every 
two months. The French inter-island steamers also pay fairly fre- 
quent visits to Noumea. 


Inter-Island.—The following steamers make monthly or five- 
weekly voyages round the Group. They have no fixed itinerary, 
but usually connect at Vila with the British or French mail 
vessels :— 

S.S Malinoa (Burns Philp, South Sea Company), 8.8. Saint 
André (Messageries Maritimes), S.S. Kobilcko (Etablissements 
Hagen), Inter Cruiser Loloita (Naturel Fréres). 

The Port of Vila is the port of entry in the Group. The tonnage 
entered and cleared during 1930 is as follows :— 














ENTERED. 
Tons. 
British ... ue Bes ... 12,300 (18 vessels) 
French ... eae Wa ... 104,000 (35 vessels) 
Other... oe an ... 22,900 (11 vessels) 
139,200 
“CLEARED. 
Tons. 
British ... aa an -.- 18,000 (18 vessels) 
French ... a a .- 104,200 (37 vessels) 
Other ... ay 25. ... 22,900 (11 vessels) 
140,100 
Roads. 


During the year under report some small improvements have 
been made to the roads in and around the town of Vila, but such 
work has had to be curtailed owing to financial difficulties. A ford 
over the river La Colle was completed during the year. A part of 
the upkeep and repair of the roads has continued to be done by the 
Public Works Department. 

There are few roads proper in the other islands of the Group, 
with the exception of Tanna which has several good roads, one of 
which traverses the island. 

The use of motor transport by all Sections of the population of 
Efate has increased the importance of road construction. 

Railways. 

There are no railways proper in the Group. A two-foot rail track 
runs from the outskirts of Mélé to Vila—a distance of about four 
miles—and is used for various commercial purposes. The small 
wharves, privately-owned by the commercial houses in Vila, are 


also provided with rails for the transport of merchandise from the 
bulk store sheds. 
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Posts. 


Mail communication from and to Europe and Australia is main- 
tained by the mail steamers 8.8. Makambo and 8.8. La Perouse, 
which call at Vila and various island ports every five weeks. These 
lines are subsidized by His Majesty's Government in Australia 
and the French Government, respectively. ‘The mails both inward 
and outward are sorted at Vila and rebagged for distribution 
round the Group by selected officers on the mail and inter-island 
steamers, who receive an allowance from the Condominium Govern- 
ment for the services performed.’ The average time for European 
postal matter to reach Vila by the regular mail routes is forty-two 
to forty-nine days. The Condominium Government has a postage 
stamp designed to represent the dual control. There are two sets 
of stamps—one British and one French. Both are inscribed in 
English and French currency. 


The postal matter handled by the Vila Post Office for 1930 was 
as follows :— 





From, or to, From, or to, Other 
British territory. | French territory. places. 











Letters 151,000 
Other articles 91,600 
Registered articles 8,790 

Totals 251,390 


























Radio-telegraph. 


There is no cable communication with the New Hebrides, but the 
Condominium Government maintains a radio-telegraph station at 
Vila, which is worked by British and French operators. The call 
sign is F J X and messages can be received and transmitted on the 
following wave-lengths :— 


Receipts : 17 to 40 metres, 600 and 800 metres. 
Transmissions : 600 and 800 metres. 


The greater part of the traffic is with Noumea, New Caledonia. 
There is a daily service, much interrupted by atmospherics, with 
Suva, Fiji, and when conditions permit communication is estab- 
lished with other stations in the Pacific. The terminal charge of 
the Vila Station is 3d. or 1 franc 50 centimes, per word. 
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A table is given below showing statistics for the year under 
report :— 











Messages. Received. Despatched. Total. 
Government messages ... 559 627 1,186 
Other messages wa. 2,178 2,069 4,247 

Totals =... =... 2,787 2,696 «6,433 





The Vila Station was built in 1917 and the developments in 
wireless telegraphy which have taken place since that date have 
made it necessary that the station should be modernised. This 
matter is now receiving attention. A temporary continuous wave 
transmitting set was in the course of construction at the end of the 
year with a view to uninterrupted communication with Suva. 


Telephones, 


Telephone communication is established in the town of Vila and 
the outlying districts. The system is operated by a central ex- 
change and the service is continuous. There are 62 telephones 
and 74 miles of wire. During the hurricane season the service is 


liable to interruption. There are no telephone systems in the other 
islands of the Group. 


VI. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The Convention of 1914 provided for the immediate introduction 
of three Courts, namely the Joint Court, and the French and 
British National Courts, and the subsequent formation of two others 
—Courts of First Instance and Native Courts. 


The scope and functions of these Courts is briefly as follows :— 


(1) Joint Court.—The Court is composed of a British and a 
French Judge, with a President of neutral nationality. There is 
also a Public Prosecutor and a Native Advocate. The Joint Court 
is a Court of final adjudication in matters of purely Condominium 
nature. Broadly speaking, and subject to certain exceptions, its 
civil jurisdiction is confined to certain proceedings in respect to 
rights over immovable property—its chief function being that of a 
land Court governing the registration of indefeasible titles to land. 
It may also settle cases between any parties, native or non-native, 
brought before it by consent of both. Its criminal jurisdiction, 
broadly speaking, is confined to offences—(a) connected with the 
recruitment of native labourers, or (b) committed by natives against 
non-natives, or (c) committed by natives against natives in 
areas where the Native Code is in force and involving a 
penalty of over one year’s confinement, or (d) against the Con- 
vention or Joint Regulations passed in pursuance thereof in areas 
where no Court of First Instance exists. 
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There is an appeal to the Joint Court from all judgments of Courts 
of First Instance and from important civil judgments of Native 
Courts. The Joint Court also has certain revisionary powers in 
criminal cases of Native Courts, and judgments of Courts of First 
Instance involving sentence of imprisonment. 

(2) Courts of First Instance.—The composition of these Courts 
consists of a British and a French District Agent with a British 
or French Assessor chosen by lot. Their jurisdiction is over 
breaches of the 1914 Convention, or of Joint Regulations made 
thereunder, except those connected with the recruitment of native 
labour. 

(8) Native Courts.—These are composed of either a British or 
French District Agent, assisted by two native Assessors. The 
British and French Agents preside over the Court in turns, month 
and month about. A necessary corollary to the full and complete 
functioning of these Courts is the promulgation in the area of the 
Native Code. 

(4) and (5) National Courts.—The British and French Govern- 
ments have established in the Group, in conformity with their 
existing legal systems, Courts with jurisdiction over all civil cases, 
other than those reserved to the Joint Court, and over all criminal 
cases in which a non-native is the defendant. In civil cases the 
jurisdiction over actions between non-natives belongs in some cases 
to the Court of the Power under whose law the contract was con- 
cluded, or the act or thing in question originated, and in other 
cases to the Court of the Power to which the defendant belongs. 
In criminal cases, non-natives are justiciable by the Court of their 
own nationality or the nationality applied to them. 

Courts of First Instance have so far been set up in Central 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Code of Native Criminal Law has been instituted, and two 
Native Courts—one in the Central District No. 1 and one in the 
Southern District—have been formed to administer Penal Law 
only within their competence and jurisdiction. 

There were no serious cases of crime during the year. The 
Joint Court delivered four judgments concerning breaches of Joint 
Regulations and of the Convention of 1914, and dealt with one case 
of offences by a native against a non-native. 


Police. 


The policing of the Group is carried out by two separate forces 
of Armed Native Constabulary, British and French, each in the 
charge of a National Commandant under the orders of the respective 
Resident Commissioner. The headquarters are at Vila, small 
detachments are located at each of the District Agencies on the 
islands of Tanna, Malekula, and Santo, respectively, in order to 
assist the District Agents in the carrying out of their duties. 


eee ee A, _ ee, eee, ee ee 
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The British force is composed of natives recruited from the 
islands of the New Hebrides, and the French force partly of New 
Hebrideans and Loyalty Islanders. In addition, the French have 
enrolled a number of Tonkinese police, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing police operations among the Tonkinese coolies in the Group. 

The duties of the native constabulary consist in the main- 
tenance of law and order among the native population of the more 
civilised areas. general police and patrol work, the guarding of 
native prisoners, and the repression of native disorders. 

Both the British and French Commandants, in addition to their 
duties as police officers to the Condominium, also act as police 
officers in so far as their own nationals are concerned, and are 
charged with the conduct of police cases before their respective 
national Courts. 

The cost of the maintenance of the two forces is defrayed by the 
respective national Governments, except when the two corps are 
acting jointly, when the expenses are met from Condominium 
funds. 

Natives of the islands are enlisted in the Police generally for 
periods of two years. Some re-engage; some do not; but it is safe 
to say that the two years spent under discipline is one of the most | 
civilizing influences in the New Hebrides. | 


Prisons. 


. Each Government maintains its own national prison, which is 
situated in the town of Vila, and accommodation is provided for 
both natives and whites. The cost of maintenance of prisoners 
sentenced by the national tribunals is met from national funds, 
and that of natives sentenced by the Resident Commissioners and 
the native and mixed Courts, from Condominium funds. 

There is no Condominium prison staff. Each Commandant acts 
as prison keeper and is responsible for the supervision of prisoners 
placed in his charge. He is assisted by police constables who act as 
warders. 

In addition to the national prisons at headquarters, each District 
Agency is provided with a temporary lock-up in which natives 
under short sentences are confined. 

The class of native prisoner with which the Administration is 
called upon to deal is almost exclusively confined to those sentenced 
for breaches of local liquor laws and offenders against the pro- 
visions of the Native Penal Code. Crime of a serious nature is 
rare, and criminality, as such, unknown. 

Native prisoners are employed in works of general utility, such 
as the making and cleaning of roads, weeding Government 
spans transport of material to various Government buildings, 
etc 

The daily average of native prisoners confined in the British 
prison was 3.4 and in the French prison 3.2. No deaths occurred 





—_——— 
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in the British prison. Generally speaking, the health of prisoners 
was good. 
VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Condominium maintains a Public Works Department, con- 
trolled by a Superintendent and an Assistant. Building material 
is imported from Australia. Dwelling houses are usually imported 
cut and ready for erection, as the supply of skilled artisans is very 
limited. Practically all buildings are constructed of wood, or 
galvanized iron, with wood or steel frames, owing to the frequency 
of earth tremors. The construction and maintenance of roads 
and bridges is carried out by local contracts in conjunction with 
the Works Department. Labour is difficult to procure and com- 
mands a high rate of wage. The expenditure on Condominium 
public works for the year under report amounted to approximately 
£2,960. 

VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Climate. 


The New Hebrides islands are classed as unhealthy. The 
climate, though very enervating, is not worse than that of many 
other tropical places. The year is divided up, generally speaking, 
into two seasons, the hot and wet season, commencing in November 
and ending in April, and the dry and cool season from May to 
October. Of late, however, the tendency is for the line of demarca- 
tion to become less clear, there being considerable periods of 
drought in the rainy season, and vice versa in the dry season. The 
temperature in the island of Efate ranges from a minimum of about 
63° F. in the cool season to a maximum of about 89° F. in the hot. 
The hot season is the most unhealthy owing to the extreme humidity 
and the prevalence of mosquitoes. Also it is so enervating as to 
make recovery from an illness somewhat prolonged. The cool season 
is generally speaking healthy and very pleasant. The southern 
islands of the group are cooler and healthier than the northern— 
the latter being about 7° F. warmer on the average. Provided 
careful attention is paid to the general conditions of living, 
sufficient but not too much exercise taken, and moderation in habits 
is observed, a satisfactory state of health may be maintained. One 
of the chief enemies of good health at Vila is the scarcity of green 
vegetables and good quality fresh food. As a general rule it is 
desirable that a visit be taken to a temperate climate every two or 
three years, especially in the case of women and children. Children 
do not thrive in the New Hebrides and it is desirable that they 
should be sent away after the age of four. 


Diseases. 
Malaria is the principal disease. It is more prevalent in the 
northern islands than the southern, owing to the difference in 
climate and rainfall. Amoebic dysentery is endemic throughout 
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the year and epidemic in the hot season. Both these diseases are 
being combated with success by measures of sanitation. Black- 
water fever occurs occasionally among Europeans. The indigenous 
population suffers chiefly from yaws, hookworm, malaria, and 
dysentery. The various hospitals in the group, both Government 
and Missionary, treat the natives for these complaints. The 
special campaign against yaws and hookworm, under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Institute, is dealt with elsewhere. 


Hospitals. 

The following hospitals and medical aid posts are to be found :— 

Tanna.—A well-equipped hospital run by the Presbyterian 
Mission and subsidized by the British Government. 

Efate.—Two well-equipped hospitals at Vila; the John G. Paton 
Memorial Hospital, administered by the Presbyterian Mission and 
subsidized by the British Government, and the French Government 
hospital. 

Epi.—A medical aid post in charge of an Annamite Medical 
Practitioner. 

Malekula.—A hospital at Norsup run by private enterprise 
(Compagnie Cotonniére), and a medical aid post at Port Sandwich 
in charge of an Annamite Medical Practitioner. 

Santo.—French Government hospital at the Segond Channel, 
recently extended and enlarged. 

All these institutions are open to white residents, Asiatics, and 
natives, and do excellent work. The statistics for 1929 and 1930 
in respect of the British and French hospitals at Vila are given 
below :— 


























British Hospital. i French Hospital. | 
Cases. Natives and | Natives and | Total. 
Europeans. Asiatics. Europeans | Asiatice. 
In-patienta— vo a a‘ 
1929 ... 39 342 201 2,191 2,773 
1930 ... 46 323 197 | 1,184 1,700 
Out-patients— j 
1929 ... | 23 300 1,400 | 4,500 6,223 
1930 . 34 384 1,230 | 7,400 9,048 
Total 1929 62 642 1,601 i 6,691 8,996 
» 1930 80 707 1,427 | 8,634 10,748 
Deaths 1929 ... | 2 16 8 88 116 
» 1930... | 1 8 8 70 =| ~=«87 
Sanitation. 


Much has still to be done for sanitation in the New Hebrides. 
Vila, the capital town, is still without any sort of water works or 
drainage. The only source of water supply is the roofs of the 
houses. These form a catchment area from which water is col- 
lected in rainy weather into large galvanized iron tanks. In 
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periods of drought, water runs short and frequently has to be 
transported for some distance, for purposes other than drinking. 
The tank system has the disadvantage of providing breeding places 
for mosquitoes, unless adequately protected. It has, on the other 
hand. the advantage of providing an extremely pure source of 
drinking water which it is practically impossible to contaminate. 

Most Europeans adopt the pit system of latrine, but nearly all 
the houses occupied by officials are now provided with septic tanks, 
which, with reasonable care, have proved the most satisfactory 
method available. 

The Sanitary Service of Vila has continued to work satisfactorily 
and the improvement in conditions resulting therefrom is still more 
apparent than in 1929. 

The Quarantine Station building was completed, but still has to 
be furnished and requires kitchens and outhouses. These are held 
up owing to lack of funds. 


Report of the Condominium Medical Officer. 


The general health of the Group has been satisfactory. There 
have been no epidemics and endemic diseases have not taken a 
severe form. The improvement in health generally is reflected in 
the lower total of hospital inmates—1,700 as against 2.773 for the 
preceding year. Sanitary measures adopted in respect of the town 
of Vila have had good results and a marked improvement is 
apparent in the cleanliness of the town. 

Hookworm and yaws were treated with success under the 
auspices of the Rockefeller Institute. 


Native Medical Welfare. 


During the year 1930 the Rockefeller Foundation, in conjunc- 
tion with the Condominium Government, continued the yaws and 
hookworm compaign in the Group. A very large percentage of 
the natives of the New Hebrides are infected with hookworm 
(ankylostomiasis), and yaws is almost universal. 

The following areas were covered by the campaign during the 
course of the year :— 

The islands of Epi, Lopevi, Ambrim, East, North and North- 
West Malekula, and small adjacent islands, Aoba and Central and 
North Maewo, leaving Erromanga, three villages of Efate, South- 
West and Central-West Malekula, Toman, Santo and adjacent 
small islands, South Maewo, Pentecost, and the Banks and Torres 
Islands, to complete the Group. A number of lectures on simple 
hygiene was given and causes and prophylaxis of the chief native 
diseases explained. Natives offered themselves for treatment in 
very large numbers and it is estimated that a very small percentaze 
have not been treated. The natives are fast realizing the benefits 
to be derived therefrom. The appended table gives statistics of the 
work performed. 
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In conjunction with the Rockefeller Foundation, the Condo- 
minium Government is also maintaining two students at the Suva 
Medical School, who, when qualified, will be attached to the Con- 
dominium medical staff for native medical work in the New 
Hebrides. 


At the present time there are four European qualified Medical 
Officers in the Group who devote themselves to native medical 
welfare, in so far as the exigencies of their duties permit, and 
who receive an allowance from the Condominium Government for 
that purpose. One of them carries out the duties of Medical 
Inspector for natives and makes periodical tours in the Group for 


that purpose. 


Statistica, Report oN WorRK DONE FOR THE RELIEF AND CONTROL oF Hookworm DisEasE 
anD Yaws IN THE NEw HEBRIDES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31sT DECEMBER, 1930. 








Given Examined No. Given Injections for Yawa, 
Islands. Census. | Hookworm for wus 
Treatment. Yaws. F 2nd 
Lesions Ist. | and 3ra.| Total. 
Lopevi .. 141 117 139 99 133 98 231 
Central 8.W. and N.E. 479 462 477 363 471 391 862 
Epi. 
Epi Tonkinese & 498 486 _— _ 488 323 811 
Port Vato and Balap, 784 740 786 682 767 708 1,475 
Ambrim. 
W. and N.W. Ambrim | 1,328 1,220 1,328 1,194 | 1,274 1,182 | 2,456 
Malekula :— 
Port Sandwich 178 142 178 153 165 165 330 
Sakau Island . 20 20 20 18 18 18 36 
Maskelyne Island 112 _ 112 92 107 _ 107 
Apok 52 a 52 40 49 49 
Natives in vicinity of 224 224 224 216 216 216 432 
Coates’ and Lanyon’s 
Plantations. 
Tonkinese. 211 211 — _ 211 106 317 
Natives, Banon B. 91 80 91 86 86 86 172 
Oloua ... o 211 195 211 172 201 201 402 
Onua and Pangkumu... 496 180 496 470 471 266 737 
Bushman’s Bay ove 205 179 205 198 198 172 370 
Uripiv, Rano and 928 682 889 613 842 730 | 1,572 
Walla Islands, and 
Litzlitz, Tautu, and 
Pinalumb. 
Lingam’s Plantation... 62 — 62 61 61 61 122 
Wowo ... oe nee 66 — 66 64 64 _— 64 
Atchin .. 437 300 437 316 410 360 770 
Veo... 332 _ 332 165 307 250 557 
Tonkinese os 566 535 _ _ 566 42 608 
N. and N.W. Malekula 612 547 612 572 590 573 1,163 
Aoba .. 3,902 3,502 3,902 2,993 | 3,620 | 3,858 | 7,478 
Maewo .. 514 470 614 429 601 192 693 
Total... 12,449 10,272 11,133 8,996 | 11,816 | 9,998 | 21,814 
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IX.—EDUCATION. 


There are no schools controlled or supported by the Condo 
minium Government, nor are there any facilities for European 
children to receive anything but a primary education, which is not 
of a very high standard, 

The town of Vila has three schools (1) a school for girls, sup- 
ported and controlled by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart Mission; 
(2) a boys’ school, supported and controlled by the Marist Mission; 
and (3) an infants’ school, run by the French Government. 
Admission to these schools is not restricted to the children of 
European parentage and the entrance fees are purely nominal. 

The British and French Missions in the Group have various 
good schools and training institutions for the benetit of the natives. 
The Presbyterian Mission maintain an excellent school at Tangos, 
South Santo, and can accommodate up to sixty pupils. They 
also maintain other schools throughout the Group. The Melane- 
sian Mussion have a good school at Lolowai, Aoba, and schools in 
the Banks Group. ‘I'he Seventh Day Mission have a utilitarian 
school at Aore Island, Santo, which is equipped with modern 
machinery for teaching all kinds of woodcraft. The Marist Mission 
also maintain schools in various islands of the Group. 

All these institutions carry out excellent work among the natives 
and deserve commendation. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


Land owned by white settlers in the New Hebrides was acquired 
originally from native owners, either by purchase or barter. Owner- 
ship at the present day is based on these native deeds, but such 
deeds do not constitute a valid title until judgment has been 
pronounced upon them by the Joint Court. ‘he procedure in 
regard to obtaining titles to land in the New Hebrides is set out 
in Articles 22 to 27 of the Protocol of 1914. Approximately 1,000 
claims have been lodged at the Joint Court, representing an area 
of approximately 2,150,000 acres. 

Up to the close of the year under report 85 indefeasible titles 
had been granted, all on the island of Efate. The speed with 
which titles are granted is dependent to a large extent on the land 
surveys of the properties affected and the claims of opposing 
applicants for title. A staff of surveyors is attached to the Court, 
but, owing to the nature of the country and the large tracts of 
land which require checking and surveying, progress is necessarily 
slow. In the grant of land titles, due consideration is given 
to the requirements of the indigenous population, and, when neces- 
sary, reserves are set aside for them. An official Native Advocate 
is appointed by the two Governments to assist the natives in any 
disputes with white claimants. The Torrens system of land title 
has been adopted in the New Hebrides. 
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XI.—LABOUR. 

Indigenous labour for agricultural purposes is insufficient to meet 
the requirements of settlers, and considerable difficulty is often 
experienced in securing sufficient number of hands in the busy 
season. 

Owing to the low prices realized for produce, chiefly copra, 
during 1930, a larger number of natives than has been the case in 
recent years have offered their services to settlers on short terms 
or as casual labourers. Indentured labour has been as scarce as 
in former years, and the native attitude generally towards lengthy 
engagements is as pronounced as ever. 

There has been a marked decrease in the rate of wage paid to 
indigenous labour, except at Vila where the rate averages 5s. per 
day and food for local labourers, 

The employment of natives under contract is regulated by the 
provisions of the Anglo-French Protocol of 1914, and by additional 
national legislation in the case of British settlers. 

The inadequate supply of labour for local French undertakings 
was met by the French authorities by the introduction in 1921 
of Tonkinese coolies from French Indo-China. At the beginning 
of 1930 there were some 6,000 Tonkinese in the Group, but their 
numbers have been decreased by repatriations of time-expired 
labourers to approximately 5,500. 

The term of contract is five years with the option of re-engage- 
ment for further terms of one or two years or repatriation at the 
end of the term. The Tonkinese makes a good labourer, but it 
is generally conceded that he is not equal to the New Hebridean 


as an all-round worker, although perhaps superior in work requir- - 


ing the use of intelligence. 


XII.—POPULATION. 
Non-Native. 
A statement is appended giving details of the non-native popu- 
lation of the Group. 



































British. French. 
Aes Females Females 
Description. | Adult |“ and | Total. | Adult | and | Total. 
Males. | Children. Males. | Children. 
Nationals... 120 99 219 410 621 931 
Foreigners opted ur un- 9: 4 13 19 _ 19 
der Convention. | 
Asiatics opted under 28! _ 28 68 _ 68 
Convention. 
Protected subjects 
and citizens : 
Tonkinese _ _ 3,590 1,263 4,853 
Javanese a — _ _ 21 19 40 
Chinese... sve - _ _ 50 = 50 
Totals ... 157 | 108 260 | 4,158 | 1,803 | 5,961 
11540 B 


Benes ee eee ey ach eee 
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Native. 


The natives are Melanesians, but in places there is a mixture | 
of Polynesian blood. 








The conditions of the Group do not permit of any reliable census 
ot the native population. The total is probably not more than 
60,000 and in general the population is on the decrease. The 
following gives an approximate estimate of the more thickly popu: 
lated islands. 

Malekula, 9,000; Pentecost, 7,000; Santo, 7,000; Tanna, 
6,500; Aoba, 6,000; Ambrym, 5,000; Epi, 3,000; and Efate 
1,700. | 


XITI.—METEOROLOGICAL. 


No violent disturbances occurred during the year. The table 
below shows the rainfall at four stations in the Group for 1930, 
and the mean annual for the past five years :— 


Port Patterson 
Dillons Bay Port Vila Hog Harbour (Vanua Lava, 
Year. (Erromanga). (Efate). (Hast Santo). Banks Is.). 
18-47 8. 17-44 8, 15-05 8. 13-50 8. 
168-58 BE. 168-18 BE. 167-67 E. 167-34 E. 
1926 ave aa 62-34 73-06 133-34 137-50 
1927 aie Art 59-77 74-26 134-41 143-42 
1928 ine aes 47-51 72-03 135-62 142-12 | 
1929 oe sae 64-17 80-51 136-81 140-62 i 
1930 age i 52-80 54-98 98-50 101-55 j 





Mean Annual for 
five years asa 57-32 70-97 127-73 133-04 





R. D. BLANDY, 
Acting Resident Commissioner. 


3RITISH RESIDENCY, 
Vita, NEw HEBRIDES, 


15th April, 1931. 


(1L40—21) Wt. 10488—820 600 9/31 P,St, G7/8 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. 


Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.), 6d. (7d.). 
Tropical Agricultural Research in the bith Ava special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.M.B. 2.) le. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Seca ical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
vil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
tthe aeey of Wine Making. A Report on Ocnological Research. 
(E.M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d,). 


Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. Sat § 22) 
8. Od. (18. 2d.). 

Empire Growne Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 
(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (18. 2d.) 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M. B. 12.) Is, Od. (1a. 2d.), 


Gra, it Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 





(E.M.B. 13.) le. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 


1s, 04. (1a. 3d.), 

Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) 1s. 3d. (le. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929 (E.M.B. 18.) 9d. (11d.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific viaits to the Banana 
growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America, 
July, 1929, (E.M.B. 20.) la. 6d. (18. 104.), 
Wool, a etudy of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) a, 6d. (1a, 13d.), 


The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. rae 
8. Od. (18. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) le. Od. (1s. 1d.) 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. (E.M.B. Aah 
la. (la. 8d.), 
Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, : 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) le. Od. (1s, 1d.) 
British Industries and Empire Marketa. March, 1930. (E.M.B. Ta f 
1s. Od. (le. 2d.). 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 32.), 
Fue Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 
M.B. 28.) Is. Od. (1a. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 29.) 
1 (1s, 4d.). 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 





(E.M.B. 30.) ls. Od. (1a. 2d.) 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
la. Od. (1a. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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KELANTAN 
ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 


FOR THE YEAR 
1930 


I, HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Little is known of the early history of Kelantan but 
the name is said to be derived from the two Malay words 
**Gelam Hutan ’’, a species of swampy jungle ( Malaleuca 
Leucadendron ), which originally covered much of the 
coastal area. 


A Chinese Chronicler, Chao Je Kua, writing about 
the year 1925, mentions it as subject to the Kingdom of 
Palembang. Portuguese and Dutch maps of the 16th 
ecntury give the name, and some show a town near the coast, 
but referenccs to the country are few. Towards the end of 
the 18th century, the Siamese established suzerainty, which 
continued till 1909, when it was transferred to Great Britain 
and a British Adviser,— ‘‘ Whose advice the Sultan under- 
takes to follow in all matters of administration other than 
those touching the Muhammadan religion and local Malay 
custom ’’ — appointed. 


The present Ruler is Ilis Highness the Sultan Sir 
ISMAIL IBNI ALMARHUM SULTAN MOHAMED, LV, 
K.C.M.G., Who succeeded his father in 1920, 


2. The State, (of which a map is annexed ) lies on 
the Eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula between latitudes 
4° 356° 15’ North and longitudes 101° 22’ and 102° 37’ 
Fast, and is bounded on the North by the China Sea, on the 
East by the China Sea and the State of Trengganu, on the 
South by the State of Pahang, and on the West by the 
State of Perak, and the Patani district of Southern Siam. 
lt has a greatest length from North to South of 115 miles 
and a greatest breadth from East to West of 60 miles; the 
total area being 5, 713 square miles. 


(2) 


The State Capital is Kota Bharu, situated some 6 
miles from the mouth of the Kelantan river and containing 
12,000 inhabitants. Kuala Krai is the headquarters of the 
Southern, and Pasir Puteh of the Eastern, Administrative 
District. 


3. Behind a low sandy coast line of some 60 miles in 
length, lies a fertile plain of about 1,000 square miles in 
area, densely populated, and closely cultivated with rice, 
coconut and fruit trees. South of this plain the country 
is hilly and broken, the highest hills being those of the main 
range of the Peninsula, which forms the boundary with 
Perak, and the Tahan range on the Pahang border, many 
peaks exceeding 6,000 feet in height. This part of the 
State is thinly populated, but contains the bulk of the 
foreign-owned estates. Owing to the difficulty of river 
navigation, and the complete absence of other means of 
communication it has, until recently, remained almost 
inaccessible but is now being opened to settlers by the 
Federated Malay States ( East Coast) Railway. 


4. The population, which is predominantly Malay, 
and Kelantan-born, was at the 1921 Census 309,300, of 
which 286, 363 were Malays and of these 278, 989 Kelantan- 
ese. Of 12,000 Chinese half were born in Kelantan, and 
practically all of the 6,000 Siamese. Europeans number 
about 160. 


5. The predominant industry is agriculture and the 
most important product rice. Next in importance are 
rubber, copra and dried betel nut, while there is also an 
export of cattle and poultry. 


Other local industries are fishing and weaving. 
There is at present no mining worth mention, though 
prospecting for gold and tin is in progress in certain parts 
of the interior which have hitherto been practically 
inaccessible but are now being opened up by means of a 
railway line which is expected to be completed some time 
during the year 1931. 


6. The principal language is Malay, which is spoken 
and understood by all but a small minority of Immigrant 
Indian and Chinese labourers. 








(3) 


7. The Straits Settlements currency, monetary units 
and weights and measures arein vogue. The locally minted 
coin called ‘‘ Pitis ’”? is no longer in circulation. 


In this report the local units of money, weights 
and measures referred to are: Cent 1/100 of a dollar; 
Dollar = 2/4 s.d.; Kati=14 lbs; Pikul=100 katis or 1334 
Ybs.; Gantang=one gallon; Kodi-a bale of a score pieces 
of cloth; (16 Pikuls 80 Katis=one Ton ). 


Il. GENERAL. 


8. In the Report for 1929 it was stated that the out- 
look for 1930 wasa somewhat gloomy one. Incommon with 
the rest of the world Kelantan suffered from the general 
economic depression which existed throughout the whole 
year. 


The failure of the previous rice crop, the low price 
of rubber and the efforts of the Government stimulated rice 
production; and the year closed with the promise of an 
excellent rice crop over a larger area than that planted in 
previous years. 


9. There were 17 meetings of the State Council 
during the year. Much legislation was dealt with; and 
altogether 29 Enactments were passed, as follows:— 


1. ‘* The Courts Enactment, 1925, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930’’. 

2. ‘+The Administration Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

3. ‘*The Land Enactment, 1926 Amendment 
Enactment, 1930”. 

4, ‘The Limitation of Suits Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

5. ‘* The Railways Enactment, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

6. ‘‘ The Births and Deaths Registration Enact- 
ment, 1930’. 

7. ‘*The Kelantan Penal Code, 1930’. 

&. ‘* The Kelantan Evidence Ordinance, 1930 ”’. 

9. ‘*The Dogs Enactment, 1910, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930’’. 

10. ‘The Criminal Procedure Regulation 1322, 
Amendment Enactment, 1930’’. 
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11. ‘‘The Wild Animals and Birds Enactment. 
19307’. 

12. ‘* The Deleterious Drugs Enactment, 1930". 

13. ‘*The Statutory Declarations Enactment. 
19307. 

14. ‘* The Gambling and Prohibited Amusemer:s 
Enactment, 1930’. 

15. ‘‘ The Distribution Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

16. ‘‘ The Poison Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

17. ‘* The Excise Enactment, 1930’. 

18, ‘*The Malay Reservations Enactment, 1950”. 

19. ‘*The Vehicles Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

20. ‘* The Census Enactment, 1930”’. 

21. ‘‘ The Affirmations (Amendment) Enactment. 
19307. 

22. “©The Land Enactment, 1926, Amendmest 
Enactment ( No. 2), 19307’. 

23. ‘*The Immigration Restriction Enactment. 
1930’, 

24. ‘* The Immigration (Amendment) Enactment. 
19507. 

25. ‘* The Labour (Non-Indian) Enact ment, 1928. 
Amendment Enactment, 1930’. 

26. ‘*The Registration of Schools Enactment. | 
1930’. 

27. ‘* The Prevention of cruelty to Animals Enact- | 
ment, 19307’. 

28. ‘* The Auction Sales Enactment, 1930 ’’. 

29. ‘* The Post Office Enactment, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930 ’’. 





10. Such a fluod of legislation, much of it far from | 
simple, in a State composed largely of simple Malay 
peasantry has obvious disadvantages; but there was no way 
of avoiding it. 


11. Legislation is based on that in force in the 
Federated Malay States and the difficulty of reproducing in | 
the Malay language an Enactment which preserves in its | 
entirety the exact legal meaning of the model from which 
it is taken, without detracting from or adding to that 
meaning, renders legislation a somewhat slow process. 

( 








12. 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
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Ill. FINANCE. 


The folluwing table gives the annual revenue and 
expenditure since the State came under British Protection :— 


Revenue. 
$ 


419,327 
487,467 
535,669 
676,020 
762,772 
692,556 
822,860 
910,291 
955,402 

1,141,444 

1,328,955 

1,160,262 

1,310,020 

1,396,855 

1,422,113 

1,804,180 

2,371,595 

9,448,090 

2,570,550 

2,481,139 

2,182,905 


Expenditure. 


$ 


403,552 
574,850 
665,608 
672,137 
805,965 
807,714 
808,164 
757,946 
899,161 
1,065,012 
1,403,208 
1,678,432 
1,539,318 
1,271,887 
1,422,032 
1,401,961 
1,927,134 
2,949,438" 
2,463,762 
2,215,771 
2,426,079 


* Includes a sum of $320,000 devoted to reduction of the Public Debt, 
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REVENUE. 


13. The revenue for 1930 amounted to $2,182,905 
against an estimate of $2,468,384 and a revised estimate of 
$2,200,000. The revenue for 1929 was $2,481,139. The 
details of revenue under each head are given in the 
following statement :— 


Actual Actual 
1930. 1929, 


Estimates 


| 
1930. Tncrease | Decrease 


Head of Revenue 














8 $ $ $ 
Land Revenue 551,650 | 536,348 | 548,495 - 12,147 
Customs & Excise |1,452,880 /1,147,475 |1,405,918 - | 258.443 
Licences, etc. 98,424 | 113,198 | 139,568 - 26,370 
Fees of Office, ete. 90,780 98,814 | 132,621 : 33,807 
Posts & Telegraphs, 57,110 45,358 | 56414 - 11,056 


Municipal | 122,240 | 144,999 | 121,876 | 23,123 
Miscellaneous 95,300 96,713 | 76,248 | 20,465 - 
TOTAL... 2,408,384 | 2,182,905 2,481,140 43,588 |341,823 


14. Land Revenue fell slightly below the estimate, 
but annual rents came in satisfactorily in spite of the poor 
padi crop and depressed conditions; and the percentage of 
arrears at the close of the year was small ( the Kota Bharu 
district collected $194,000 on an estimate of $210,000). The 
revenue under Customs & Excise was $305,000 below the 
estimate, and fell away particularly in the latter half of the 
year. Under Customs no export duty except that on 
poultry reached the estimate; on rubber only $72,900 was 
collected against an estimated $150,000; and the return 
from duties on betel-nut, coconut and cattle was much below 
anticipations. Of the import duties only that on salt showed 
an excess-over the estimate; Kerosene and benzine produced 
$98,000 against an estimated $100,000, sugar $62,000 against 
$70,000, liquors $82,000 against $100,000, tobacco $173,000 
against $200,000, and miscellaneous goods $80,000 against 
$120,000. The duties on Kerosene and benzine and on some 
liquors were increased in September. From the sale of 
chandu $467,000 was collected on an estimate of $580,000. 
The depression in trade, which deepened as the year 
proceeded, is reflected in these figures. The revenue under 
licences, ete., Fees of Office etc., and Posts and Telegraphs 
suffered for the same reason, but the development of 
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Municipal organisation in all towns brought another increase 
of revenue under this head. 


EXPENDITURE. 


15. Expenditure amounted to $2,426,079 against an 
estimate of $2,582,223 and arevised estimate of $2,370,000. 
The 1929 expenditure was $2,215,771. Details of expenditure 
under each head are given below: — 





: Es i AC 
Head of Expenditure. Aa tes cone ene Increase ae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Personal Emoluments | 862,821 | 824,781 | 793,537] 31,194 |' - 
Other charges 734,868 | 652,434 | 690,208 - 37,774 
Political Pensions, ete, | 101,184 | 106,275 | 94,000] 11,275 2 
Interest 10,000 10,000 | 10,000 - 


Miscellaneous Services | 102,998 | 194,850 | 164,084] 30,766 3 

Works & Buildings, A.R| 44500 | 41,720! 367665| 5,055 | - 

Roads, Bees & Bridges 

A.R. 129,000 | 126,937 | 126,423 514 7, 

Works & Buildings, S.S| 254,900 | 144,362] 71,341| 73,021 : 

Roads, Streets & Bridges, 
8.8 





226,400 | 216,612 | 110,345 | 106,267 : 














Temporary Allowance 115, 552 | 108,158 | 119,168 - 11,010 
TOTAL ee 2,582,223 | 2,426,079 215,771 |48,784 








Expenditure on Other Charges was considerably 
under the estimate, but this was due more to over-estimating 
by Departments than to economies. The large excess under 
Miscellaneous Services was caused partly by an under- 
estimate of the amount required for Gratuities, and partly 
to unforeseen expenditure in connection with the Duff 
settlement, amounting to over $30,000. The deferment of 
many services under Works and Buildings, S. S. accounts 
for the large saving uuder that head. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


16. A detailed statement of assets and liabilities is 
given as an Appendix. 


17. The cash and bank balances, which at the end of 
1929 stood at $691,664, had been reduced by December 31st, 
1930, to $125,036; but part of this reduction is accounted 
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for by the transfer of $150,000 from current account to fixed 
deposit on October 4th. The actual deficit of revenue 
against expenditure was $243,174. 


18. Deposits decreased from $205,582 at the end of 
1929 to $151,658 at the end of 1930, chiefly on account of 
fewer applications for land. 


19. Loans inereased from $232,830 to $322,394 in the 
same period. It was found necessary to give further 
assistance to the Majlis Ugama Islam, whose indebtedness 
consequently increased from $80,000 to $136,458; and loans 
were granted to several Malay Officers of State. In the 
case of the loans granted in preceding years to individuals 
for development of their properties Government was obliged 
to grant postponements of capital repayment, and pressure 
was needed to keep payments of interest up to date. 
Arrangements were made at the end of the year whereby 
the Majlis Ugama would repay in future at the rate of 
$12,000 p. a. inclusive of interest. The grant of loans to 
subordinateswas suspended in December. 


20. The external debt of the State was further 
increased on account of the Settlement with the Duff 
Development Co. Ltd. Loans of $600,000 and $300.000 
were obtained from the Straits Settlements and F. M.S. 
respectively at 2% interest until 1940. 


21. Thereare branches of the Mercantile Bank of 
India in the State Capital, Kota Bharu, and at Kuala Krai; 
and a branch of the Oversea Chinese Bank at Kota Bharu. 
The Post Office Savings Bank has branches at various 
places. 


TREASURY REORGANISATION. 


22. With the appointment of a European Officer as 
State Treasurer on January Ist, 1930, the organisation of 
a financial system on the lines of that of the F. M.S. was 
commenced. There had before that date been no State 
Treasury proper; there were three District Treasuries, 
i. e. in Kota Bharu, Pasir Puteh and Ulu Kelantan, and 
their returns were rendered to and compiled in the British 
Adviser’s Office. These Treasuries were merely receiving 
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and paying offices; such control as existed was exercised 
from the Adviser’s Office. This work was at once taken 
over by the State Treasury. Arrangements were complete 
by the end of the year to change over to this new and up- 
to-date treasury system on the Ist January, 1931. 


23. The whole reorganisation work was entrusted to 

Mr. L. H. Gorsuch, M. C. S., who was appointed State 

Treasurer and who had made a special study of Treasury 
. systems in force in other Malay States. 


Mr. Gorsuch remained in charge throughout the 
year. Arrangements were made during the year for the 
appointment of a Malay Assistant Treasurer to help him 
as from the Ist January, 1931. 


IV. PRODUCTION. 
A. Agricultural. 


24. Rice. The oldest and most important industry 
in Kelantan is, of course, rice cultivation. The writer of 
the Pelayaran Abdullah (1838) nearly one hundred years 
ago records with admiration the splendid rice crops 
obtained annually from the broad expanse of coastal plain. 
Before the advent of rubber, it formed the exclusive 
occupation of the peasant, and was the chief source of 
general prosperity. The coming of rubber, however, with 
its high prices and comparatively easy work, naturally 
captured the imagination of many, and interest in padi 
planting declined. Ancient padi lands were planted with 
rubber, whose stunted growth and sickly appearance make 
a depressing spectacle. 


In 1924 the position of Kelantan as a rice expor- 
ting State was changed into that of an importer. Apart, 
however, from the one-time popularity of rubber, there is 
the fact that weather conditions have not, during the last 
few years, been favourable to the growth of rice which in 
Kelantan is dependent almost entirely on a sufficient and 
regular rainfall for irrigating the fields. 


The area planted annually is large, between 
170,000 and 180,000 acres, which under normal conditions 
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should produce not only enough for the requirements of the 
population, but leave a surplus for export. 


During the year vigorous steps were taken to 
stimulate interest in padi cultivation, and completely to 
stop the practice of planting up any more of the padi lands 
with rubber. At the end of the year it was clear that these 
steps were proving effective; a largely increased area wus 
planted with padi, and favourable weather conditions gave 
every indication of avery largecrop. This good promise 
has since been justified. 


In April on the invitation of the Kelantan Govern- 
ment, the Director of Agriculture, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, visited the State; and some 
months later it was decided that an officer of that Depart- 
ment should be seconded for service in Kelantan. The 
officer selected was Mr. J. A. Craig; and he arrived in the 
State on 9th December. Already before the end of the year 
he had done much to make himself acquainted with the 
main padi growing areas of the State, and the local 
peasantry with good augury for the future had styled him 
‘« doctor padi’’ as the Malay translation of his title. 


The important question of investigating the pos- 
sibilities of irrigation for padi cultivation is referred to in 
para 156 of this Report. 


25. Rubber. The unauthorised planting and _ inter- 
planting of rubber in past years on land not alienated for 
rubber contributes with other factors to the impossibility 
of quoting accurate figures for the area actually under 
this crop. The latest available returns, however, give a 
total area of 135,766 acres under rubber, of which 37,200 
are said to bein bearing and the remainder still immature. 
Of that total. 74,650 acres are lands cultivated by Estates, 
the balance of 61,116 acres being comprised in small holdings 
of less than 100 acres owned and controlled by Asiatic 
planters. A total of 3,235 acres was alienated during 1930 
for rubber. 


In August the Government decided that no more 
applications for land for rubber cultivation would be received 
in the Land Offices of the State. 
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26. Coconut and Betelnut. There are extensive coco- 
not plantations in the State mostly in small holdings 
owned by Malays inthe coastal areas, but little or no exten- 
sion took place in 1930, due to low prices of copra. Nor is 
there much land of this type available to permit of any great 
extension of coconut planting in the coastal plain. 


Betelnut is planted all over the inhabited parts 
of the State among coconut and fruit trees. 


The areas under different forms of cultivation 
during 1930 are stated to be approximately as follows :— 


Rice. Rubber. Fruit. Miscellaneous. Coconut. Total. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. _— acres. 
153,009 135,766 130 29,708 56,981 375,594 


27. Cattle and Poultry. Cattle and buffalo breeding 
is carried out mostly by padi planters who utilize the animals 
for the purpose of ploughing their fields and the manure asa 
fertilizing agent. Asin other Malay States there is no 
cattle farming in Kelantan in the sense in which it is under- 
stood in Western countries; nor is there any dairy farming. 
It is hoped to give attention to these points, as with its 
industrious Malay population taking an interest in their 
eattle, Kelantan offers possibilites not to be neglected. 
The census taken in June showed a total of 100,837 cattle 
and 29,877 buffalocs in the State. 


As regards fowls and ducks it appears that the 
export market is not developed as it might be. 


B. Forestry. 


28. It is difficult to give any reliable account of the 
valuable timbers and forest resources of the State owing to 
the absence of a properly constituted Forest Department 
with trained officers. Such parts of the forests as are 
Teadily accessible are being worked in a small way by 
Chinese and Malay timber cutters under licence, but the 
output is not even sufficient to satisfy local requircments, 
a considerable amount having to be imported every year 
from Siam. Transport difficulty is the chief factor affec- 
ting the working of the forest products and no great 
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development is possible until this difficulty is overcome. 
Jelutong is however worked to a considerable extent in Ulu 
Kelantan. The export in 1930 was 2046 pikuls. 


During the year a promising young Kelantan 
officer was sent to the Federated Malay States for scientific 
training in the Forest Department there. 


The Forest revenue collected during the year 
amounted to $58,049 as against $48,326 obtained in 1929. 


The total area under forests is estimated to be 
approximately 4,120 square miles, or 72% of the area of 
the State. 


Forest reserves amounted to about 93,902 acres at 
the end of the year. 


C. Fisheries. 


29. As was recorded in the Report for 1929 for 
tropical waters in which the lack of nitrogen inhibits the 
growth of water weed and the supply of plankton, both sea 
and rivers are well stocked with fish. The exposed and 
harbourless coast, the presence of coral and the distance 
from markets, however, combine to discourage fishing by 
any but primitive native methods; and although there is a 
large flect of native fishing boats, the catch is all consumed 
locally or exported as salt fish. In the two local markets 
for which figures are available, the sale of fresh fish 
amounted to 720 tons as against 1,293 tonsin the previous 
year. This represents, however, only a small fraction 
of the local consumption. 


The quantity of salt fish imported during the year 
was 2823 tons, as against 202 tons imported in 1929; and 
the amount exported was 563 tons as against 939 tons 
exported during the previous year. 


The Commission for Wild Life presided over by 
Mr. T. R. Hubback, which visited Kelantan during the year, 
considered the question of river fish. Recommendations 
are awaited in the Commission’s report. 
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D. Mining. 


30. There is at present in the State practically no 
mining worth mentioning, and what small quantity of 
tin-ore was exported during the year was won mostly in the 
course of prospecting operations in which there was con- 
siderable activity in Ulu Kelantan. 


The number of Prospecting Licences issued in the 
Ulu Kelantan district during the year was 6 as compared 
with 12 in the year 1929, 


In Kelantan the only known tin deposits of any 
promise are those of the Sungei Perias and other smail 
tributaries far up the river Nenggiri. They have hitherto 
been extremely difficult of access; but the Railway line now 
nearing completion will remedy this to some extent. A 
trace for a road from Gua Musang to the upper waters of 
the Nenggiri river, with a branch to Pulai, is also being 
investigated. Such a road might aid very materially in 
developing the mineral resources, both in gold and tin, of 
that part of the State; but at present, it does not appear 
likely that the State will be in a position for many years to 
bear unaided the cost of making and maintaining sucha road. 


The area around Pulai and the valleys of the Galas 
and Pergau rivers have been known as gold-bearing areas 
for very many years. The Director of the Geological 
Survey, Federated Malay States, has been engaged on the 
preparation of an account of the economic geology of 
Kelantan, which it is understood will form an appendix to 
his Annual Report for 1930 to be published by the Federated 
Malay States Government. The issue of this Report will 
be awaited with much interest. 


V. TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


31. The total value of trade for 1930 was $10,465,600 
as against $15,506,843 for 1929, a decline of $5,041,243 or 
32.51%. Imports decreased by $1,246,725 or 16.57%, and 
Exports by $3,794,515 or 45.02%. The value of imports 
exceeded that of exports by $2,086,852, so that there was a 
considerable adverse balance of trade. Detailed trade 
returns are published separately, but the total comparative 
figures for the last 5 years are given below:— 
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1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
g 


$ $ $ $ 
Imports ... 5,682,902 6,530,025 7,356,769 7,572,954 6,276,226 
Exports ... 12,518,719 9,021,746 6,213,236 7,983,889 4,189,374 


Total ww. 18,201,621 15,551,771 13,560,005 15,506,843 10,465,600 
32. There was a decline of 26.36% (32,211.53 pikuls ) 
in the amount of copra exported, with a decline in value of 
$386,063. This decline in the volume of copra is somewhat 
extraordinary, and the explanation of it is not clear. It 
may be due in part to systematic smuggling of which there 
was Some evidence towards the end of the year, and of 
which recent convictions in Court have given clearer 
evidence. It is a somewhat disquieting feature in these 
activities to find that the steamer manifests are incorrect 
and have helped to conceal some of the exports of copra. 


33. It is very disadvantageous to the revenues of 
the country and to the small producers when practically 
the whole of the export trade in copra is in the hands of 
small traders of no standing who may be here today and 
gone tomorrow, who consistently give short weight in the 
outlying Kampongs to the small producers and who cannot 
be trusted to declare their exports truly and to pay Customs 
Duty honestly. 


It would be to the benefit of the State, the Malay 
small holder (who produces most of the copra) and of 
trade generally if the export trade were in the hands of 
firms of standing who can be absolutely relied upon to give 
the small produccrs a fair deal and not to cheat the 
Government out of Customs Duty. 


34. The export of rubber was 12,947.65 pikuls less 
than in 1929,a decline in value of $2,813,284 or over 49%. 


35. The heavy decline both in quantity and value of 
hide exports and the 580% increase in the value of exported 
ships and boats are some of the indications of the general 
trade depression. 


36. The decline of the silk-weaving industry is 
reflected in the export figures of silk sarongs and slendangs, 
which were under 10% of those for the previous year. To 
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some extent this was due to general slump conditions, but 
more chiefly perhaps to the fact that these articles of cloth- 
ing have of late been found to be incapable of keeping the 
pretty colours and shades in which the material was dyed. 
This defective colouring is attributable to the scarcity of 
satisfactory dye stuffs in the local market. There is no 
doubt that, if fast dyes were available at a reasonable cost 
for the use of the Kelantan weavers—who are real experts 
at hand weaving—there would again be an increasing 
demand for Kelantan sarongs, ete. 


37. Comparative Statements for 5 years of the princi- 
pal articles of local production and of export and import 
are given in Appendices B and C respectively. 


38. With a fewexceptions, notably among the Euro- 
pean owned Estates who deal direct with Singapore and 
Penang, and a small number of Malay and Indian cloth 
* merchants who import goods direct from Europe and 
Japan, the trade of the country is entirely in the hands of 
Chinese who almost monopolise both the export and import 
business. The greater volume of the trade passes through 
the Port of Tumpat which has a direct connection by rail 
with the Southern and Western districts of Kelantan, and 
by road, river and railway with Kota Bharu the Capital. 
Kota Bharu itself is also connected by river as well as by 
road with the Eastern and Central parts of the country. 
In addition to Tumpat, the smaller ports of Semerak and 
Bachok also serve as outlets and inlets for the export and 
import business between Kelantan and Singapore. 


VI. COMMUNICATIONS. 


39. Shipping and Ports. Freight and passenger rates 
between Kelantan and Singapore are high, considering the 
shortness of the run (circa 360 miles) ; but otherwise, 
unless interrupted by rough weather, which generally takes 
place during the North-east monsoon, sea communications 
are good and regular. The total tonnage of steamers 
calling at the three ports of Tumpat, Bachok and Semerak 
during 1930 was 141,776 as against 144,384 in 1929, and 
that of sailing vessels was 264,007 as against 147,530 in the 
last year. Unfortunately the State lacks harbours, and 
trade is therefore seriously handicapped during bad weather, 
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notwithstanding the running at Tumpat of an efficient Tug 
and Lighterage service. The mouth of each of the main 
rivers of the State is blocked by the presence of a sand 
bar which cannot be removed in view of the prevalence of 
the monsoon in the latter portion of each year. 


40. The two principal waterways of the State. the 
Kelantan and Golok rivers, are moreover shallow and 
difficult of navigation except by small craft; and although 
the bulk of the heavy goods traffic between Tumpat and 
Kota Bharuis carried on the Kelantan river, with launches, 
passenger and cargo boats plying upstream for another 60 
miles, all these must be of very shallow draft; when the 
river gets into the somewhat broken country south of Kuala 
Krai, the difficulties of navigation increase so rapidly and 
to such an extent that only small pulling boats can be used. 
The number of launches and boats on the register at the 
end of the year was 5235 as against 5,206 at the close of 
1929, 


41. Railways. The Federated Malay States Railways 
system ( ‘East Coast Line’’) provides railway connection 
through Siamese Territory with the Western side of the 
Malay Peninsula, touching the coast at Tumpat and running 
Southward into the Ulu Kelantan District to Kuala Gris, a 
distance of 81 milesfrom Tumpat. Construction progress- 
ed steadily during the year, and the line was opened to 
Kuala Gris from the North and to Gua Musang from the 
South leaving as the only unopened section the line between 
these two places. The complete opening of the line through 
to Pahang is expected to take place during the latter half of 
1931. This will then give direct connection with the 
Federated Malay States main railway system. 


42. Roads. The total road mileage of the State at the 
end of the year was 174}. These roads are distributed 
over the North Eastern area of the State, which is therefore 
quite well served in this respect. The Kelantan road 
system connects with that of the adjoining State of Treng- 
ganu at Besut. A road to provide connection with the 
eventual Siamese road system on the West is still under 
construction from Tanah Merah railway station, but other- 
wise the Western and Southern dvisions of the State remain 
without road communications. 
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43. Posts, Telegraph and Telephones. There were as 
before d Post Offices in the State, but the number of Postal 
Agencies increased during the year by two, making a total 
of 15 Post Offices and sub-offices. All the 5 Post Offices are 
doing. besides the ordinary postal work, telegraphic, Cash 
On Delivery, Money Order and Savings Bank business. 
The new Postal Agencies are Railway Postal Agencies at 
Kuala Gris and Gua Musang. 


44. Telegraph communications were well maintained 
throughout the year, and there was no damage by floods 
from the usual monsoon rains at the end of the year. 


45. The new Telephone Exchange at Kota Bharu 
equipped for 50 subscribers, with accommodation for 135 
lines, was extended to accommodate 75 subscribers. There 
was an increase of 18 subscribers on the previous year. 


46. At the beginning of 1930 only the Kota Bharu 
Post Office did Savings Bank work, but in the latter part 
of the year this facility was introduced into all the other 
Post Offices in the State. It is gratifying to record that 
the public has availed itself to an increasing degree of this 
means of thrift. 


47. The revenue for the year was $97,175.61 as 
against $119,405.88 in 1929. The total expenditure was 
$35,071.79 showing an increase of $5,036.06 on that of the 
previous year. 


48. The continuance of the slump in rubber and of 
depression in trade generally accounted for the decrease 
in revenue; in respect of work in general steady progress 
was made. 


49. For the convenience of travellers, Rest Ilouses 
are provided by Government at Kota Bharu, Tumpat and 
Kuala Krai. At these visitors can obtain meals or board 
and lodging at moderate rates (the inclusive charge for 
24 hours, is $5 -); but for visits for any period longer 
than 10 days, special permission has to be obtained. The 
removal of the Tumpat Rest House to a pleasant site on 
the sea wall looking out over the sea is recorded in para. 
84 of this Report. 
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50. Mr. J.G. Crawford, M.C.S., was in charge of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department throughout the vear 
with Mr. F. J. Larard, Assistant Electrical Engincer, 
acting in the capacity of engineer for Telegraphs and 
Telephones. 


VII. JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


51. The laws of Kelantan are enacted by His 
Highness the Sultan in Council, with the advice of the 
British Adviser, and are in the main modelled on correspond- 
ing legislation in the Federated Malay States, but they are 
enacted in Malay which is the official language of the Courts. 
The legal Code is still incomplete, and when Kelantan law 
is silent the principles of English Common Law are applied. 


52. The Courts as at present established are :— 


The Court of Revision, consisting of His 
Highness the Sultan in consultation with the 
British Adviser; the Court of the Judicial 
Comnissioner with unlimited jurisdiction in 
Criminal, Probate and Civil matters as well 
as on the appellate side (two assessors 
sitting with the Judicial Commissioner in 
murder trials ); the Courts of Magistrates of 
the Ist and 2nd Class and the Court of a 
Penggawa, which lotter deals only with petty 
offences. All Muhammadan religious matters 
are dealt with by the Kathis’ Courts, with an 
appeal to the Mufti. 


53. The Judicial Commissioner is a Civil Service 
Officer with legal experience and is also the Legal Adviser. 
The duties of Public Prosecutor are carried out ( in addition 
to other duties ) by one of the other Civil Service Officers 
stationed in Kota Bharu. Except in the case of the out 
districts of Ulu Kelantan and Pasir Puteh, where the Civil 
Service District Officers try some of the more important 
cases, the lower courts are presided over by Kelantanese 
Malay Officers. Advocates and Solicitors are not admitted 
to practice in the Courts except by special permission. 


54. The number of Criminal Assize cases was 24, as 
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compared with 18 in 1929 and 29 in 1928. The amount of 
discovered serious crime appears to be small. There were 
15 convictions and 5 acquittals; and in 4 eases the charges 
were withdrawn. There were 4 charges of murder with 2 
eonvietions, 5 eases of gang-robbery, robbery and house- 
breaking with 4 convictions and 8 eases of serious offences 
against property with 5 convictions. 


55. The civil and administration work ealls for no 
comment. 114 civil suits were decided and 48 administra- 
tion cases were heard. 


56. The following are the figures in regard to appeals 
from Magistrates :— 


A. CRIMINAL APPEALS. 





1929 ca se 68 
193 is mS 06. 


Of these 29 were dismissed, 22 were allowed, in ]1eases the 
order was amended, two were withdrawn and two were 
pending at the end of the year. Thus 50% of the whole 
were successful or partially suecessful. 





B. CIVIL AND LAND COURT APPEALS. 








1929 swe oS 118 
1930 a ae 169. 


Of these 87 were dismissed, 46 were allowed, in 9 eases the 
judgment was amended, in 9 cases retrial was ordered, 5 
were Withdrawn and 13 appeals were pending at the end of 
the vear. Thus some 38% of the whole were successful or 
partly successful. The percentages in 1929 were 40 
(criminal ) and 36 (civil). 


57. These figures are far from satisfactory and are 
likely to remain so until Malay Magistrates and Proseeuting 
Oflicers have far more knowledge of law and of expericnee 
inapplying it. Their position has been made more diflicult- 
it is hoped only temporarily-by the passing of elaborate 
modern Evidence and Penal Code Enactments, and until 
they have mastered at Icast these two important sections 
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of the Law, improvement will necessarily be slow. The 
Judicial Commissioner, in his capacity as Legal Adviser. 
is doing what he can to help them, both in and out of Court. 


58. There were 52 appeals to the Court of Revision 
as compared with 25 in 1929; of the cases decided before 
the end of the year one Criminal appeal ( froma Magistrate ) 
and one Civil appeal (from the Judicial Commissioner ) 
were successful. Having regard to the fact that appeals 
are allowed to the Court of Revision not only from the 
Judicial Commissioner sitting in original jurisdiction, but 
also in cases decided by him on appeal from all Magistrates’ 
Courts, the number of appeals‘to this Final Court of Appeal 
is not large. 


59. In the Legal Adviser’s Office two important 
Enactments were in course of preparation at the end of the 
year, the Mohammadan Laws Enactment and the Criminal 
Procedure Code. At present Mohammadan Law is con- 
tained in two or three short Enactments passed some 15-20 
years ago and in various miscellaneous *‘ Notices ’? passed 
by the State Council. There is an urgent necessity to 
codify the law. The present ‘‘ Criminal Procedure Regula- 
tion ’’ dates back to 1904, and though it has frequently 
been amended it is out of date. 


60. The Legal Adviser’s Office undertook all the 
arrangements for printing Enactments, Rules and Notifica- 
tions throughout the year. The whole of the printing was 
most efficiently done locally by ‘‘ The Al-Asasiyah Press ”’, 
a purely Malay Firm. 


61. Mr.F. B. Williams, M.C.S, officiated as Legal 
Adviser and Judicial Commissioner until the 23rd September 


when he went on leave and was succeeded by Mr. P. 8. 
Williams, M. C.S. 


62. There are 25 Police Stations distributed all over 
the State, and the Kelantan Military Police, with the 
exception of the Commissioner, is entirely Malay. Captain 
Anderson continued to hold the post of Commissioner of 
Police. The authorised strength was 441, and the actual 
strength 434. Both their drill and musketry were maintained 
at the highest level of smartness and efficiency. Discipline 
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continued to be good and health on the whole quite 
satisfactory. The force provides an excellent Military 
Band composed entirely of locally-born Malays who have 
been instructed and trained by an Indian Bandmaster under 
the direction and encouragement of the Commissioner 
personally. 


63. The Detective Branch, Fire Brigade, Clerical 
Staff and supernumeraries number 42, making up a total 
strength of 476. he total cost of the force, excluding 
buildings and their upkeep, was $243,179, as against $240,812 
spent during the previous year. 


64. There were 997 reports made to the police of 
criminal offenees of all classes, which resulted in 964 
arrests and 607 convictions. 465 offences were reported 
under the small Offences Enactment, whic led to 693 
persons being arrested and 574 convictions being obtained. 


65. 9 casesof murder were reported during the year 
as against 5 in 1929; besides this, 8 Gang-robberies and 9 
robberies were also reported. 


66. The number of firearms licensed was 4,734, of 
which 2005 were single-barrelled guns, 1900 muzzle-loaders, 
266 double-barrelled guns, 230 rifles, and 283 pistols and 
revolvers. 331 dogs were registered and 1,239 destroyed. 


67. There are three prisons in the State, the one at 
Kota Bharu being both prison and convict establishment, 
while those at Kuala Krai and Pasir Putch are used only 
for short sentence prisoners. The Kota Bharu prison is 
inspected bi-monthly by members of the Board of Visiting 
Justices. 


68. The total number of convicts at the end of 1930 
was 186, as against 224 at the close of the previous year. 
The number of admissions was 523, and discharges 541. 
13 prisoners escaped of whom 5 were reeaptured. There 
were 4 deaths among the convicts. 


69. 25 prisoners were charged with various offences 
against Gaol discipline during 1930 as against 64 in 1929. 
35 sub-warders were also charged with minor offences; 2 
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were brought before the Court for permitting the escape of 
prisoners trom custody and were sentenced to 3 & 6 months 
imprisonment respectively. The sentence was, however, 
quashed on appeal. 


70. There were 10 prisoners at the end of the year 
undergoing term of Penal Servitude; of these 5 were Malays, 
3 Chinese, | Tamil and 1 Bergali. 8 convicts- 6 Malays and 
2 Chincse- were serving terms of imprisonment of 10 years 
and above. 


71. The prisoners who were employed within the 
Gaol walls did Laundry work, Carpentry, Chick and Basket 
making, ete, which produced a revenue of $4,586 as against 
$4,078 in 1929. 


72. The number of convicts admitted to the Convict 
Ward, New Hospital, Kota Bharu, durirg the year was 
277, which with 9 still remaining in hospital on January Ist 
gives a total of 236 incdically treated as against 350 in 
1920, 


VIII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


73. The European staff of the Publie Works Depart- 
ment consisted of the same number of officers as during the 
previous year, viz., the State Engincer and three Assistant 
Engineers, one of whom remained in charge of the 
Electrical Department including the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the State. 


74. The total expenditure for the year under all 
heads was $616,369 as against $539,007 spent during the 
previous year, showing an increase of approximately 
14.35% on the expenditure for 1929. The total amount 
allotted to the P. W. ). including revotes was $825,724 as 
against $689,503 provided for the year 1929. Works to the 
value of $149,900 were postponed as compared with $26,500 
deferred in 1929; and the total savings effected on the 
estimated cost of such works as were carried out were 
$10,750 as compared with a total of $68,995 saved during 
the previous year. The unexpended balance was $48,705 
(5.89% ) as compared with $55,000 (8% ) at the end of 1929; 
and the cost of European supervision, including temporary 
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allowance but excluding all expenditure on Electric Light, 
was $29,601 or 5% of the cost of works executed. 


75. 174} miles of road were upkept during the year 
ata cost of $126,906.99, being at the rate of $726.22 per mile; 
and 4} miles of asphalted road were repaired. Three 
timber bridges were replaced by concrete culverts. Exten- 
sive repairs were carried out to timber bridges, particularly 
on the Main Trunk Road. 


76. The construction of the Tanah Merah to Sungei 
Golok road was continued and 2 miles of earth work 
completed. 64 chains of earth work on the Tanah Merah 
to Riverside road were completed. 


77. In order to relieve the distress among the 
peasants causcd partly by failure of the rice crop and partly 
by the rubber slump, the construction of the Pendik to 
Pasir Mas road was continued, including the building of 
concrete culverts and timber bridges. 54 miles of earth 
work were also completed on the Bukit Jawa to Gunong 
road, together with a timber bridge; and 12 miles of the 
Bukit Marak to Pengkalan Patah road trace were cleared 
and 8 miles of earth work completed. 


78. The abutments and anchorages for the new 
suspension bridge over the Sungei Nal were completed, 
and the 2 towers, 58 feet high, were completed except for 
the tie beams. All the work on this bridge was carried out 
departmentally. 


79. The last bridges on the Yong road were completed 
early in the year, thus throwing the road to Trengganu 
open to traffic. 


80. Two Reinforced concrete bricges on the Main 
Trunk Road were completed during the year, and one was 
hearing completion at the end of the year. All timber 
bridges on the Pasir Puteh to Cherang Ruku road were 
Strengthened to carry motor road-rollers. 


81. <A road trace from Gua Musang to Kuala Betis 
on the upper waters of the Nenggiri river, with a branch 
Toad to the ancient settlement at Pulai, was begun towards 
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the end of the year. Gold was mined for many years in 
this region, and it is thought that a road to Gua Musang 
Railway Station might develop the mineral resources 
(gold and tin) in the State. 


82. The following buildings were undertaken but not 
all completed during the year :— 


For Kota Bharu District - Senior Hospital 
Dressers’ Quarters; 5 Units Hospital Attendants’ Quarters: 
Tanah Merah Police Station and Barracks; Kota Bharu 
Post Office Store; Incinerator; One European Officer's 
Quarters; Temporary English School; P. W. D. Store; 
Extension to Pasir Mas Market; Police Station and Barracks 
Nilam Puri. 


For Ulu Kelantan District - Dresser’s Quarters. 
Kuala Krai; Extension to Government Offices; Court House. 


For Pasir Puteh District - Extension to Town 
Market. 


83. Quarters for the Headmaster of the proposed 
Ismail College, who will officiate also as Superintendent of 
Fdueation for the State, were under construction at the 
end of the year. 


84. The Tumpat Rest House was taken down and 
re-erected on a new site facing the sea. This is a great 
improvement; formerly the Rest House was behind tall 
coconut trees which cut off all the sea breezes and shut out 
all view of the sea. : 


85. A conerete retaining wall to the length of 283 
feet was added to the existing F. M.S. Railways’ retaining 
wall at Tumpat to prevent further sea erosion. This 
protects the existing Customs Godown; and part of the 
reclaimed ground provided the new site for the Rest House. 
The total cost uf this wall was $11,997. 


86. 683 fect of main drain and manholes were put 
in 10 feet below the road surface in the township of Kota 
Bharu in addition to 2,933 of concrete drains. Besides this, 
611 feet of concrete culverts were laid in the town. 5,141 
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feet of coticrete drains and apron were constructed around 
the hospital buildings at Kota Bharu. 


87. The Government Electric Supply Plant at Kota 
Bharu ran throughout the year. The running costs, exclusive 
of depreciation, were $21,630; and the revenue collected on 
this account amounted to $26,378, 


88. The policy of calling for tenders for works and 
giving a contract to the lowest tenderer proved a failure. 
In several cases Chinese contractors not only failed to 
complete their contracts, thereby causing much inconvenience 
to the general public (e. g. in the case of a bridge on a main 
road) and extra work to Government Departments, but also 
failed to pay their labourers’ wages. Ata time when there 
was much distress amongst Malays owing to the failure of 
the previous padi harvest and the Government had to 
provide relief works for them, assistance had also to be 
given to the Malay labourers whose wages had been unpaid 
for months by Chinese contractors andsome of whom were 
for the time destitute. 


As opposed to this, the system of giving contracts 
for works to our one European contractor in the State at 
a fair price proved again to be a complete success. The 
quality of the work was reliable, the speed with which it was 
completed was remarkable, and entirely Malay labour was 
employed. Beyond this Malay labourers were trained to do 
all kinds of work new to them and encouraged and taught 
to take up small contracts on their own. They have proved 
themselves capable of doing almost any work if handled 
sympathetically. 


As is of course well known, Kelantan is fortunate 
in having a contractor of this quality, who takes an interest 
in the progress of the people of the country. If these 
conditions of work could prevail continuously over some 
years, the State would have established a number of Malay 
contractors who would be capable of taking up almost any 
kind of work where a large amount of capital was not 
Tequired, and would not have to rely on foreign immigrants 
of doubtful standing and integrity. 
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But to accomplish this aim there must be continuity 
of policy. 
89. Mr. R.C. Drew, the State Engineer, was in charge 
of the P. W. D. until the 13th September, 1930, when he went 
on leave and was relieved by Lieut. Col. L. C. Chasey. 


IX. PUBLIC HEALTH. 





90. The State provides at Kota Bharu a General 
Hospital (192 beds) includinga second class ward and one 
for sick prisoners;a small European Hospital; a Female 
Hospital (60 beds) which includes a Malay ward, a non- 
Malay ward, a second class ward and Infant Welfare 
Centre; a three-ward Mental Hospital and a two-ward 
Isolation Hospital, also a small Leper Camp; at Kuala Krai 
a General Hospital (56 beds) ; at Tumpat adispensary with 
atwo-bed emergency ward and a quarantine camp; and at 
Pasir Puteh an outdoor dispensary. 


91. The larger estates (22) provide hospital 
accommodation and medical attendance for their employees 
as does also the Railway Department at various points 
along the line. 


92. The Chief Medical Officer, one European Officer, 
two nursing sisters and two staff nurses are stationed at 
Kota Bharu. A qualified practitioner acted as Medical 
Officer, Ulu Kelantan, and another gives assistance, when 
required, at Kota Bharu. 


93. The expenditure exclusive of buildings and 
their upkeep amounted to $209,281 and has more than 
doubled in the last five years. The revenue collected 
amounted to $14,709. Generous assistance given to this 
Department in recent years has made it possible to put up 
the new hospital at Kota Bharu; but it isnot completed vet, 
and the financial position has made it necessary to call a 
halt for the time being. 


94. New legislation passed during the year was as 
follows :— 


1. Registration of Births and Deaths Enactment. 
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2. Municipal and Health Enactment. 
3. Deleterious Drugs Enactment. 
4. PoisonsEnactment. 


95. Births and Deaths registration is still too 
incomplete to adopt it as an exact index of the general health 
of the State, 


96. There has been a very definite improvement in 
Public Health and the State was again free from epidemics 
of the more dreaded infectious diseases, execpt for one case 
of human rabies. The hospital admissions show an increase 
of 715 patients over 1929, partly duc to increased confidence 
in hospital treatment and partly also to the poverty of the 
people. Estate figures also show a slightly improved state 
of health, for the death-rate among Estate labourers was 
reduced to 28.3 per mille (compared with 29.9 per mille 
in 1929), 


97. As elsewhere in Malaya, malaria is the most 
serious health problem, 25'< of the admissions to Government 
Hospitalg46‘ of those to Estate Hospitalsand 48'¢ of those 
to Railway Hospitals being due to this scourge; but thanks 
to drainage, oiling and prophylactic treatment, even these 
figures show an improvement on previous years. Hook-worm 
disease (ankylostomiasis) is probably the next most 
prevalent disease, accounting for over 7% of the cases 
admitted to Government Hospitals. The admissions, deaths 
and deaths rates for Government Hospitals were:— 


Disease: Number of ‘Deaths: Percentage of 
admissions, Deaths. 
Malaria 1,496 59 3.94 
Ankylostomiasis 443 24 5.41 
Dysentary and Diarrhoea 146 5 3.42 
Syphilis 212 1 47 
Gonorrhea and sequelae 266 —_ -- 
Soft chancre 11 - — 
Uleers 528 _ — 
Pneumonia 124 51 41.12 
Phthisis 114 45 39.47 
Beri-beri é 53 6 11.32 
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98. A travelling Motor Dispensary was purchased 
during the year. Its usefulness and popularity were show 
by the facts that in less than 2 months 17,543 cases were 
attended, while on one day only (28th of October, 1950) as 
many as 742 cases were attended. 


99. No legislation has been found necessary t 
enforce vaccination as it is sought as eagerly as salvarsat 
treatment for yaws. The vaccination against small-pox 
and cholera of prospective pilgrims to Mecca inaugurated 
in 1929 was continued. 


100. The leprosy problem is dealt with by transferring 
foreign lepers to the Straits Settlements Asylum at Pulau 
Jerejak. Kelantanese lepers, of whom there are 
comparatively few, are required (unless indigent, in which 
case they are accommodated at the Kota Bharu Leper 
Camp) to maintain themselves in such isolation as satisfies 
the requirements of the Health Officer. 


101. The more accessible Vernacular Schools were 
visited periodically and treatment given to the children on 
the spot for any ailment found. 


102. There were 6,012 cases treated in the hospitals 
and the number of attendances at the out-door dispensaries 
increased to 89,269. Of the in-patients at the Kota Bhar 
Hospital nearly 47% were Malays. 


103. It is now possible to give courses of Pasteur 
treatment in the Kota Bharu Hospital in case of rabies. 


104. Veterinary. 104 cases of anthrax amongst cattle 
and buffaloes were diagnosed and confirmed by blood slides. 
and 276 animals were inoculated against the disease. 


105. There were 5 cases of rabies, and orders were 
issued for the tying up and muzzling of dogs, while the 
destruction of unregistered dogs was carried out vigorously. 

106. 297 head of cattle were exported from Tumpat 
to Singapore. 

107. Staff. Dr. L. W. Evans was Chief Medical 
Officer throughout the year. 
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Dr. G. H. Swapp was Health Officer from 1st 
January to 2nd May, and was succeeded by Dr. T. C. Lonie 
until 15th August. 


On 31st October Dr. H. B. C. Wallace assumed 
duty as Medical and Health Officer, the whole time post of 
Iiealth Officer being abolished. 


Mr. Devota, Chief Hospital Assistant, was 
invalided out of the service on 12th July, after 214 years 
of valuable service. 


108. Meteorvlogical. Rainfall in 1930 was 15.67 
inches below the average for the previous 23 years as 
measured at the meteorolcgical station at Kota Bharu. The 
North East Monsoon at the beginning of the year was 
remarkably dry, rainfall being short of the normal in 
January by 7.68 inches and in February by 4.58 inches. The 
monsoon at the end of the year, however, had an excess of 
14.68 inches over normal in November, though December 
had 7.72 inches deficiency. Of the remaining months only 
May, June and July had more than average rainfall and for 
the two last-named the excess was in each case less than an 
inch. The total rainfall for the year was 108.23 inches. The 
greatest day’s rainfall was 6.25 inches on the last day of the 
year. Maximum day temperatures ranged from an average 
of 84.0°F in November to 90.6°F in April. The highest 
temperature reached during the year was 94°F on the 27th 
April. High temperatures were common from the beginning 
of April tothe endof September. There were onthe other 
hand many notably cool periods, particularly near the end 
of the year when the highest day temperature on several 
occasions failed to reach 80°F. The coolest day was 21st 
November with the remarkable temperature of 74°F. Night 
temperatures were not strikingly low, the mean night 
Minimum being below 70°F only in February. The means 
for the other months were mainly between 73°F and 75°F. 
The coolest night was that of the 5th-6th February, with 
65°F. After the end of March the temperature never fell 
below 79°F. 


109. Thunder was heard on many days in the middle 
of the year, though only six thunderstorms were actually 
experienced at Kota Bharu. 
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110. No gales were experienced. Strong North Ea: 
winds were common during the first three months but not 
afterwards. The usual alternation of sea breezes during 
the day and light land breezes at night was not interrupted 
even in November and December, when the North East 
Monsoon is generally established. 


X. EDUCATION. 





111. English Education. 





A decision was taken during the year as regards 
the difficult question of English education. The policy of 
the Government is to employ Kelantan Malays as far as 
possible in all its departments; but the limiting factor is 
the lack of knowledge of English amongst candidates 
otherwise suitable. Candidates must know sufticient English 
not only to carry out routine duities but to enable them to 
follow out courses of instruction in such technical subjecis 
as surveying, agriculture and the like. 


112. His Highness the Sultan took a lively personal 
interest in this aspect of the question; and it was eventually 
decided to provide a colleg> on the lines of the Malay College 
at Kuala Kangsar. This college is to be named the ‘Ismail 
Collkge’’ in honour of the present Ruler, Sultan Ismail 
K. C. M.G. At the end of the year arrangements were well 
advanced for the secondment from the S. S. & F. M.S. 
Edueation Department of a European Officer with qualifica- 
tions suitable for the joint post of Headmaster of the 
College and Superintendent of Education for the State. 


113. At the same time the central fact to be borne in 
mind as regards educational policy is that Kelantan is av 
agricultural State and that the future economie prosperity 
and happiness of its people will turn largely on the 
maintenance of the State as an agricultural unit and of its 
people as an agricultural] people. As has been said elsewhere: 
Kelantan might well become the granary of Malaya. The 
majority of the people will remain workers on the land and 
will not therefore require a knowledge of the English 
language. An [inglish education for the majority of the 
inhabitants will not be conducive to the happiness of the 
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people or the welfare of the State. The State does not 
want its people to gravitate to the towns and to acquire a 
smatteri: g of English such as is represented by the winning 
of a Junior Cambridge Certificate and with it a contempt 
for manual labour. Rather is it to be desired that the 
peasant be equipped mentally and physically to carry out 
the work of his forefathers more efficiently and with better 
results. The schools of Kelantan must not be dominated 
by a course of instruction designed for urban classes; and 
the removal of illiteracy and the teaching of elementary 
agriculture must be the aim and object of all vernacular 
schools. : 


114. The first Kelantan boy to be sent to England 
for education at State expense was Nik Ahmad Kamil, the 
eldest son of the present Prime Minister of Kelantan. Ile 
began his English schooling in Kelantan at the Majlis Ugama 
English School; then he joined the Malay College. Kuala 
Kangsar, where he passed the Scnior Cambridge Local 
Examination. He returned to Kelantan from England in 
December after having been called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn anda short course of study at Bristol University. 


115. The Majlis Ugama [slam continued its English 
School which was attended by 228 boys at the end of the 
year, the average daily attendance being 89%. In addition 
to this there were + private schools in Kota Bharu. teaching 
a total of 138 boys and girls. 


116.) Vernacular Education, 





The number of Malay Schools maintained by the 
State was 60, i.e. 85 in the Kota Bharu, 18 in the Pasir 
Puteh and 7 in the Ulu Kelantan District respectively. The 
average enrolment was 3, 818.8 with an average attendance 
of 2,884.1. Besides the Government Schools, the Majlis 
Ugama also maintained a Malay School at Kota Bharu with 
a total of 378 pupils. 14 student teachers from Kelantan 
were in residence at the Sultan Tdris Training College, 
Tanjong Malim, at the end of the year. 


117. There were two Chinese private schools in Kota 
Bharu attended by 219 boys and girls; and also various 
Chinese Schools in other parts of the State including even 
such outlying places as Gua Musang and Pulai. 
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The 2 students trained in the F. M.S. as mechanics 
for the Posts & Telegraphs Department returned in 1930 
to Kelantan after having qualified as such; they have since 
been provided with suitable posts in that Department. A 
fully qualified Kelantan-born candidate was sent to the 
F. M.S. for training in modern Forestry, and 2 Kelantan 
boys were also sent to the Trade School at Kuala Lumpur 
for a course of study. 


119. The total expenditure of the Education Depart- 
ment for the year exclusive of buildings and land acquisition 
was $40,843.24, apart from what was spent on the 
education of Kelantan students outside the State, which 
amounted to $18,071.81. All schools maintained by the 
State are free. 


120. Besides these secular schools, there ate many 
places, scattered all over the State, where instruction in the 
Islamic religion and Muhammadan law is given by private 
teachers. They are attended by a considerable number of 
locally-born pupils as well as students from other Malay 
States in Malaya, Sumatra, Borneo, ete. 


121. It was considered necessary for the Government 
{o take into its hands power to control non-Government 
Schools as far as it may from time to time consider necessary ; 
and accordingly the Registration of Schools Enactment, No. 
26 of 1930, was passed in December to come into force on 
1st January, 1931. This Enactment is based on the laws 
already in force inthe Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. 


XI LAND AND SURVEYS. 
A. Land. 


122. Land tenure is on the basis of the Torrens 
Registration system and is similar to that of the Federated 
Malay States, grants in perpetuity and leases for a term 
not exceeding 100 years being isstted for the larger areas 
of agricultural and for town lands, while Asiatic proprietors 
hold agricultural lands by Entry in a Mukim Register. 


| 
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Alicnated land may be re-entered on behalf of the Ruler 
of the State, if not cultivated in accordance with the terms 
of the title, or sold by public auction if the quit rent 
thereon remains unpaid. 


123. The total acreage alienated during the year for 
agriculture was 7799 of which 3323 were granted for the 
cultivation of rubber, 1317 for rice, and 3159 for miscel- 
laneous crops. 


124. Figures showing land revenue collected during 
the last 5 years, exclusive of Land Sales, are given below :— 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ 
413,659 450,845 479,616 477,223 480,065.50 


125. The total alicnated arca is at present 484,388 
acres, representing about 13} per cent of the area 
of the State. During the year an area of 1,800 acres was 
alienated for the cultivation of the African Oil Palm 
alongside the Railway line between Gua Musang and the 
boundary with Pahang. This is the first Oil Pali Estate 
in Kelantan, 


126. While there is no longer much land available 
for alicnation in the Districts of Kota Bharu and Pasir 
Puteh, there are still large tracts of virgin jungle land 
which would appear to offer excelent prospects for various 
forms of agriculture in the Southern and Western divisions 
of the State. 


127. District Land Ofiices are to be found at Kuala 
Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas and Bachok. At Kota Bharu is 
a combined Land and Registration Office where all grants, 
leases and mining titles are registered. The number of 
Grants for Land registercd during the year was 185 as 
against $34 so dealt with in 1929. 


128. Inorder to safeguard the interests and welfare 
of the Malays against such encroachments by foreigners as 
have generally taken place in other parts of Malaya,a Malay 
Reservations Enactment was passed during the year on 
lines similar to the legislation in the Federated Malay States. 
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A number of suitable areas have since been declared under 
this Enactment to be Malay Reservations. 


129. The forms of Mukim Registers and the Extracts 
therefrom were settled during the year, and issue of 
permanent titles for the enormous number of small holding: 
in the Coast districts commenced. 


_ 130. The vitalimportance of this work cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. It should be the principal criterion 
of progress in Kelantan’s land administration towards 
indefeasibility of title. The time needed for its completion 
will be many years. But however long it may be, any 
proposal to issue any document of title not based on 
theodolite survey and Land Office settlement, however 
tempting, should be sternly discouraged. 


131. In the Registry of Titles the chief items of 
interest were the preparation of titles for the Duff 
Development Company Limited in accordance with the Deed 
of the 7th of June, 1930, and the completion of the issue of 
new grants in conection with the re-distribution of the 
northern section of Section XL Kota Bharu Town. 


B. Surveys. 





132. The European personnel of the Survey Depart- 
ment remained of the same strength as in 1929, i. e. consistirg 
of the Superintendent, en Assistant Superintendent (Office) 
and a Surveyor in the field. 


133. he expenditure was $157,587, showing an 
increase of $36,458 over the previous year’s figure. The 
headings in the estimates showed very minor changes, and 
the increase was due mainly to the cost of the Duff 
Development Company's surveys and leave pay and 
passages of oflicers. 


134. The revenue amounted to $18,111, showing an 
increase of $2,845 over that for 1929. This was aceounted 
for by inereased output by the office staff. 


135. The state of surveys with reference to requisi- 
tions at the end of each of the past 3 years is given in the 
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138. Major A. R. White was in charge of the 
Department as Superintendent until June 1st when he was 
relieved by Mr. L. D. Meyer who acted as Superintendent 
for the remainder of the year. 


XII. LABOUR. 





139. Indian labour, chiefly Tamil and Telugu. is 
employed on European rubber estates and toa large extent 
on the Kast Coast line by the Federated Malay States 
Railways, but recently there has been a tendency to 
substitute Chinese and Malay labour. The Government 
departments employ Kelantanese labour exclusively. 


140. Returns received under Section 43 of the Indian 
Immigration Enactment, Kelantan, show that only 4247 
South Indian labourers were employed at the end of the 
year, indicating a big decrease owing to the reduction of 
labour force on many Kstates due to the rubber trade 
depression. 


141. 482 Indian labourers were repatriated during 
the year and 200 were also transferred toa Tea plantation 
in Kedah at the expense of the Indian Immigration Fund. 
Seven European Estates were closed down during the year. 





A Does not include various State Land lots for 
which no credit can be taken. 


* 21.9 effective strength includes 14.2 men used 
as Tracers and on revisionary work. 
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142. The local engagements during the year 
aumbered 2037 which shows a decrease of 21% on the 
previous year. 


143. Health generally is improving, thanks to the 
high standard of anti-malarial work, good housing and 
water-supply on most of the estates. The death-rate from 
all causes was 22.80 per mille. 


144. The prescribed minimum rates of wages at the 
beginning of the year were 58 cents for men and 46 cents 
for women. These were reduced from the 5th October to 
47 and 37 cents respectively. But until the economic condi- 
tions became acute many labourers earned well above these 
minima. 


145. The buildings on estates were of approved type. 
Almost all the estates maintained their own hospitals, 
dispensaries and qualified dressers, controlled by an 
European Medical Officer. Serious cases were sent to 
Government Hospitals. 


146. There are Tamil and Telugu schools on 14 
estates, and on estates employing Indian labour there are 
estate shops where foodstuffs are sold at fixed prices. 


147. Post Office Savings Banks were opened at Kuala 
Krai and Nal during the year and facilities for savings 
were also introduced on the estates in the form of ‘‘ Coolie 
Deposit Accounts’. The majority have their savings in 
cattle, goats and sheep and also in the form of jewellery. 


148. There are 13 licenced toddy shops on the estates. 
One-fifth of the gross proceeds is paid to Government by 
way of excise and the balance of profits after deducting 
the cost of running the shops is expended for the benefit of 
the labourers. 


149. Three candidates appeared for examination in 
Klementary Tamil, a scheme introduced by the Incorporated 
Society of Planters, and passed, two with distinction. 


150. Enactments Nos: 23, ‘‘The Immigration 
Restriction Enactment, ’’ 24 and 25 of 1930 amendments to 
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‘The Indian Immigration Enactment 1927’? and ‘‘ The 
Labour ( Non-Indian ) Enactment 1928”’ respectively were 
passed but did not come into force until the 1st January. 
1931. 


151. In spite of the trade depression and other 
economic factors detrimental to production, the general 
labour conditions were surprisingly good. 


XIII. MISCELLANEOUS. 


152. His Highness the Sultan, whose deep personal 
interest in all matters affecting the welfare of his State 
and his people is well known, presided at all of the 17 
mectings of the State Council. His Highness paid two 
visits to Singapore during the year. On the first occasion 
he left Kota Bharu by train on 24th April; stayed nights 
at Alor Star, Penang, Ipoh and Kuala Lumpur; and arrived 
back by sea on 16th May. On the second occasion he left 
by sea with the British Adviser on 7th October to attend 
the Durbar, and returned by train. 


153. On the 11th of October, a Durbar presided over 
by His Excellency the High Commissioner, was held at 
Government House, Singapore. It was attended by the 
Rulers of all the Malay States, and was the first Durbar 
at which the Rulers of both Federated and Unfederated 
States havemet. A banquet was held on the same evening. 
His Highness greatly appreciated the opportunity of 
meeting Eis Excellency and the other Rulers under such 
conditions and of being able to discuss freely problems of 
common interest. The Durbar was generally voted to have 
been a very great success. 


154. Lis Excellency the High Commissioner paid a 
visit to the State extending from the 18th to the 22nd of 
June. His Excellency arrived via Besut; and after a very 
full programme of work which included visits to Pasir 
Puteh and Kuala Krai, left by train travelling over the 
railway construction line to Pahang and staying one night 
each at Kuala Gris and Gua Musang. His Excellency 
received a very hearty welcome from representatives of all 
the communities in the State at each place which he visited; 
and at Kota Bharu a banquet was given at the Balei Besar 
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by LIis Highness the Sultan, and there were also a garden 
party and official dinner at the Residency. 


155. One of the most important events of the year 
for Kelantan was the signing before all the members of 
the State Council in the Balei Besar on the 7th of June, 
1930, of the Deed between the Government of Kelantan, the 
Federated Malay States Railways Administration and the 
Duff Development Company. Months of negotiation had 
preceded the preparation of this Deed which cancels all 
previous Deeds and is intended to form the basis of a final 
settlement of differences which have existed since 1905. 
It is worth recording here the following words from the 
preamble of the Deed :— 


«AND WHEREAS the Kelantan 
Government and the Company are desirous of 
removing all possible causes of disputes or 
dilferences to the end that all parties to this 
Deed shall be in a position to conduct their 
affairs in complete harmony ANI) WHERE- 
AS to attain an amicable settlement of all 
disputcs oe 


156. Two very important steps were taken with 
regard to rice cultivation which is the most important 
industry in Kelantan and of vital concern to the whole of 
Malaya. His Excellency appointed a committce to investi- 
gate and recommend the best steps to be taken to encourage 
rice cultivation in Malaya, and the writer of the present 
report was a member of the committee. The second step 
was the request of assistance from the Colonial Development 
Fund by way of a free gift to Kelantan of an expert to 
investigate on the spot the possibilities of an Irrigation 
Scheme with full recommen:ations and estimates. At the 
end of the year the matter was still under correspondence, 
but it appeared probuble that the assistance asked for would 
be fortheoming from the Colonial Development Fund. 


157. Onthe 25th of August the first flying boat 
Visited the State and anchored in the Kelantan river off 
KotaBharu. The craft was a Southampton R. A. F. flying 
boat in charge of Group Captain Cave-Brown-Cave. After 

this other flying boats visited before the end of the year. 
| 


ww 
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158. At the end of August Mr. W. J. Williams. 
Director of the Mlectrical Department inthe F. M.S., visited 
Kelantan in order to draw up Electric Schemes for Noia 
Bharu, Tumpat and Kuala Krai. 


159. At the beginning of September Mr. T. 2. 
Hubback. Commissioner for Wild Life with Mr. G. Hawkins 
as assessor visited the State in connection with the work 
of the commission, 


160. The birthdass of His Majesty the King and of 
Tlis Highness the Sultan, and Armistice Day, were observed 
in the customary manner. The guards of honour provided 
by the Kelantan Military Police under Captain Anderson 
earned, as usual, the admiration of every one and showed 
to those new to the State an inspiring example of what 
Malays can be brought to do under the best leadership. 


161. The number of officers of the Malayan Civil 
Service seconded to the State was Gas in the previous year. 
Their appointments were :— 


(a) British Adviser to the Government of 
Kelantan; 


(b) Judicial Commissioner and Legal 
Adviser Kelantan; 


(c) Assistant Adviser, Superintendent of 
Lands and Registrar of Titles Kelantan: 


(da) State Treasurer and liistrict Officer Kota 
Bharu and Pasir Puteh; 


(ec) District Officer, Ulu Kelantan, and 
Coutroller of Labour; 


(f) Stperintendent Marine and Customs. 
Superintendent of Chandu, Superiuten- 
dent of Posts and Telegraphs, Public 
Proseeutor and Auditor. 


162. Mr. R.J.B. Clayton went on leave from the 
State in May before retirement on pension. He had held 
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the post of British Adviser for 2 years and 8 months and 
had served in the Malayan Civil Service for over 32 years. 


163. The undersigned was appointed to act in his 
place and was appointed substantively to the post of British 
Adviser from the date of Mr. Clayton’s retirement on the 
21st of November. 


A. S. HAYNES, M.C.s. 


British Adviser to the Government 
of Kelantan, 


Tre Restpency, 
KELANTAN, 


Sth April, 1931. 
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APPENDIX. 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE } ‘i! 











LIABILITIES AMouUNT. Tota. 
$ 
= O41- an 





Deposits :-— 


Ulu Kelantan District Treasury 








Pasir Puteh % ‘3 

Courts, Kota Bharu 

Police, Sundry Aer eee 

Prisons, ,, ie eaad 

Customs ,, éwa.. 527-50 

Land Office, K. B., Sundry . eee! 24,995-88 
3 - 5 Survey . --. | 13,640-74 § 
‘< oo aM, Sundry .. Site swe 2G,096-02 | 
Ns es 9 Survey... «s+ | 2,865-78 

Office Istiadat cine ror sae | 9,004-25. 

Office Mentri ‘ bea wae) 2,823-25: « 

Post Office Money Or der Ros -+.! 8,022-67 

Survey Office an eats welll 8-65 

Kelantanese at Mecca. ‘ele we. | 1,228-00 

Pawn-Broking Farm ieacs «+-|  9,030-00 

Toddy Shops ae wis ..., 1,408-00 


Clerks’ Security ... vex ..»| 4,353-00 . 
Fines Anp Rewarps Funp:— —— 151,658-00 





Police Lae oe aa one 355-31 
Prisons re Res te ste 63-01 
Clerks ites tie wists das 259-05 
Customs... aie ae oer 60-44 | 


737-81 





Con TRIBUTIONS :— — 
Widows & Orphans Pensions 








Enactment ... Be tras 312-90 

Rubber Research Institute. ...| 2783-63 | 3,096-53 
Suspense Account... ... | 19,276-96 | 19.276-96 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities “..1 713,099-86 | 713,099-86 
ee — | | 887,869-16 

S.S. Loan at 5%... . 200,000-00 | 

“5 » (free of interest for 5 5 years | | 

1926-1931) 3,880,684-00. 
Duff Loan (S. 8S) 1930 ae ... | 600,000-00 |4,680,684-00 
A » (E.M.S.) at 2%... ... | 300,000-00 | 300,000-00 








TOTAL $4,980,654-00 


Strate Treasury, 
Kelantan, 12th February, 1931. 


A. 
STATE OF KELANTAN AS ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1930. 








Amount. ; Toran. 








Barances -— 
Cash:—State Treasury 
district 4 Ey S 
P. ae 
Bank: State Treasury ae Bk:)! 
% (Chtd:Bk: 


' 
{ 
| 
! 
! 
\ 
| 





)! 2,087-33 
UR. District a (Mere:Bk:)  33,213-06 
) 


P.P. ” ” CP ae 4s, 
Apvances RecovERABLE :— 
P.W.D. Store Account 


137-44 | 124,503.19 


12,000-00' 


» Factory ,, ee 11,700-00° 
Post Office Postal Order Account Pa 400-02 
II. H. the Sultan& Suite (Durbar) ...' — 2,600-00 
Malayan Arts & Crafts... cay 1,500-00 


Tech Boon Chuan (Rice Acct) ... | 8,000-00] 31,200-03 


Taoans :— 


Purchase of Motor Cars... HAR 5,694-75 
Subordinates Sale ree we! 63, 147-44 
Dato’ Kaya Pati... ec ... | 30,000-00 
Syed Hussain < ae «e+, 15,000-00 


Tengku Sri Mara Raja one wee 25,000-00 | 
H.H.the Raja Kelantan ... 9...) 3,500-00/ 
Majlis Ugama Islam ae we.) 136,458-53 
Clubs See we ee seis 4484-97: 
Al-Asasiyvah Press ... sue eis 3,500-00 
Special Loans 18 cea ... | 35,608-40 | 322,394-09 
InvestMeENT at Cost :— 
8,000 D. D.C. L. Shares@ $5'- ...;  40,000-00 
£25,000 °- 5% War Loan (1929-1947) | 
@101 31/32)... eee, 219,238-52 
Mercantile Bank Fixed Deposit ...! 150,000-00! 











887 7. 809-16 





| 
Balance... «ee _ : 713,099-86 


4 267,584-14 
TOTA TL $4,980,684- -00 
Sgd: L. HH. Gorsuch 


Balance to the debit of the State 











_— M. C. S. 
STATE TREASURER, 
KELANTAN. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Boal and Statement of Research and other 


ved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1090". Cmd. 3637. sf 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 


Tropical Agricultural Research in the re, iy special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. wiray la, 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Arrest of the Committee 

Pe ee Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d, (7d.). 

ee Se ee A Report on Oenologica] Research. 

(E.M.B. le. Od, (1s. 2d.). 

Grass and ine Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. epee Wil sy 
ls. 3. 
Empire Grown Sisal and ita importance to the Cordage Manuf: sctoters, re 
(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. 0d. (la. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E. MB. 12.) 1s. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
Crrit iG Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 
3.) 1s. Od, (1a. 24.). 
surrey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M.B. ai 

4.) 6d. (8d.). 

World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) suk ia Re 

8. Od. (1a, 3d,). 
Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 

(E.M.B. 17.) 1s. 3d. (1a. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. Juce, 1929 (E.M.B. 18.) 9d, (114.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 

countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 

July, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (18. 10d.), 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) 1s. 6d. (18. 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 

Is. Od. (1s. 2d.) 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 

December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) la. Od. (18. 1d.) 

Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. a it aa 
3. Od. (1a. . 
Indian Sunn (or Saon) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 

1930, (E.M.B. 25.) Is. Od. (1s, 1d.). 
British Industries and Empire Markete. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 25.) ‘ 

2 8. Od. (le. 2d.). 

Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d). 
Tape Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 

|B. 28.) 1s. Od. (14. 3d.). 

The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. ea " 

Is. Od. (1s. 4d.). 

Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 4 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B. 30.) le. Od. (18. 2d.), 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
la. Od. (1a. 14.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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STATE OF JOHORE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The State of Johore lies at the southern extremity of 
the Malay Peninsula, and is bounded on the north by 
Pahang, on the north-west by Negri Sembilan and Malacca, 
on the west by the Straits of Malacca, on the south by the 
Straits of Tebrau separating the island of Singapore from 
the main land, and on the east by the China Sea. 


2. The area of the State is approximately 7,500 square 
miles. The interior is in great part covered with jungle. 
The country is, as a whole, less mountainous than any other 
part of the Peninsula. 


° 

3. In area, Johore approximates to Wales; in popula- 
tion to Cyprus: though the area, revenue and trade of 
Johore are twice, thrice and seven times respectively that 
of Cyprus. 


II.—HISTORICAL. 


4. In the 9th century the Arabs regularly visited the 
mart of Betumah, situated near the Straits, to collect the 
camphor and other valuable products which filtered down 
from the Endau district. 


5. As the Buddhist State of Palembang grew in power, 
colonies of Malays commenced to settle on the Peninsula. 
The ‘Ma-li-yu-erh’ of Chinese writers had, in 1295, been long 
at variance with Siam: Marco Polo (1292) mentions the city 
of Malavir: Singapore, founded under the name of Tamasek 
about this time, was ruled by its own Kings: a Siamese law 
of 1360 includes Ujong Tanah, Malaka, and Malayu among 
tributary states: one Raya CHULAN, who reigned over the 
south of the Peninsula, had a fort of black stone on the 
Johore River. 


6. This nascent development was nipped in the bud by 
the invasion of the Javanese from Majapahit, who in 1377 
conquered the country and destroyed Singapore under cir- 
cumstances of great brutality. 


7. Malacca, however, grew to be the first trading 
centre of the East: and after its conquest by the Portuguese 
in 1511, the son of the conquered King settled at Johore 
Lama and founded the historic Sultanate of Johore. 


8. The history of the next 300 years, however, is an 
almost uninterrupted record of wars. Persistent hostilities 
with the Portuguese continued nearly until the arrival of 
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the Dutch in 1602. The State bears no small part in Dutch 
colonial history: relations were friendly, despite a 
diplomatic struggle for commercial privileges. But, after 
violent attacks by the Achinese, Johore had become by 1637 
practically an appanage of the Achinese Kingdom. In 
return for assistance rendered at the successful attack on 
Malacca in 1641, the Dutch tried to restore Johore to its 
former position as premier Malay State: a port, with a 
customs officer, existed at Singapore. But the capital was 
plundered and burnt by Jambi in 1673: in 1699 the Sultan was 
assassinated, and in 1717 the throne was seized by a Sumatran 
adventurer, Raya Kecuit. Then the Bugis ships appeared. 
The subsequent process, partly conquest, partly assimilation, 
while disturbing to Johore, resulted in a wide extension of 
its sovereignty, which now spread to Pahang, Siak, Riau, 
Linggi and part of Selangor. 


g.’ After 60 years of continuous intrigues between the 
Malay and Bugis chiefs, the Dutch in 1784 recognized the 
Malay Sultan as ruler of Johore, drove the Bugis from Riau 
and stationed there a Resident with a garrison: after some 
further fighting, the Malay Sultan and Bugis viceroy 
accepted the position of dependent princes, but the old 
empire of Johore (Linggi and Klang had been ceded to the 
Dutch in 1757) was in a state of dissolution, the Bendahara 
and Temenggong being virtually territorial chiefs in Pahang 
and Johore respectively. This was the position when the 
British, by virtue of treaties made in 1819 and 1824, obtained 
a complete cession of the island of Singapore. 


10. Contemporary visitors emphasize the deserted 
character of the country: in 1847 the Capital consisted 
merely of 25 huts. (In 1855 the Capital was moved to its 
present situation at Johore Bahru). 


11. But the extension of the Pax Britannica and the 
assistance rendered by the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments ‘helped Johore to grow populous again”: moreover, 
the country has been governed since 1862 by two enlightened 
and progressive rulers, Sultan AspurakaR who died in 1895 
and Sultan IsrautM the present ruler. 


12. In 1895 the Sultan undertook to receive a British 
agent having the functions of a Consular officer; in 1910, 
the Sultan, having had an unofficial adviser for some years, 
reorganized his Government with the assistance of the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements; in 1914 a General 
Adviser with enlarged powers was appointed. The recent 
history of the State has been a record of continued pros- 
perity. Telephonic communication was established between 
Johore and Singapore in 1883: a postal service was 
inaugurated in 1884, letters being transported by coach till 
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‘the opening .of 'the railway across Singapore island in 1903: 
‘m Igog, the Johore State Railway, linking up with the 
‘Federated Malay States Railway system, was completed: 
‘finally in 1924, the completion of the causeway across the 
Straits permits ‘uninterrupted railway -connection between 
Singapore and Bangkok 


III.—FINANCIAL, 


REVENUE. 


13. The revenue for 1930 was $14,634,966 against an 
estimate of $16,510,545 and an actual revenue of $17,633,212 
in 1929 and $20,698,077 in 1928. 


14. The following comparative ‘table shows the ‘receipts 
for 1929 and 1930 under the more important heads of 
revenue : — 








_— | 1929 1930 | Increase | Decrease 
\ 
| $ $ $ $ 
Land Kevenue ae 2,510,582 , 2,368,973 | std 141,609 
Land Sales... S35 730,301 | 301,183 | ‘ 348,178 
Customs— 
Copra, etc. . S32 220,882 | 201,730 bee 19,146 
Rubber... Bee 1,592,981 407,841 ae 1,185,140 
Tobacco... oe 1,595,004 | — 1,450,137 oo 130,827 
Spirits sc dee 1,042,861 724,011 see 317,950 
Petro eum ... an 401,322 | 430,772 20,450 es 
Matches ... ive 158,388 | 138,752 ase 19,636 
Tin Ore”... es 150,146 74,870 wad 75,270 
Iron Ore ... oe 371,005 304,625 avs 6,981 
Licences— 
Posts and Telegraphs .. 303,329 324,260 20,037 ae 
Chandu ... wae 4,202,242 3,280,673 981,569 
Interest... ed 993,407 1,070,009 36,542 Sie 
Municipal ... aes 1,112,531 1,256,234 143,703 


15. Under Land Revenue: rents annually recurrent 
amounted to $2,206,562 against $2,319,625 in 1929 and rents 
from annual licences $41,353 against $51,159 in 1929. 


16. Land Sales as in 1929 again show a considerable 
decline in the revenue derived from premia on the alienation 
of land for agricultural or mining purposes. 


17. The very large decrease in the export duty on 
cultivated rubber reflects the stagnation of the rubber 
market during the year. There was a less pronounced 
decrease in the export duty on copra and on arecanuts 
($85,597 against $98,300 in 1929), but there was an appreci- 
able increase in pineapples ($80,159 against $69,367 in ba 
and tapioca ($36,947 against $30,004 in 1929). 
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18. The decrease in the import duties on tobacco, spirits 
and matches and in the chandu revenue is indicative of the 
general economic depression. Petroleum is the only item 
under Customs revenue which showed’ no decrease. The 
increase, unexpected in a period of very bad trade conditions, 
is significant of the decline of railway transport and of the 
growth of motor traffic. 


19. Under the head Licences, Toddy Shops yielded 
$77,704 against $82,395 in 1929. Stamp duties realised 
$112,461 against $180,250 in 1929, death duties accounting 
for $27,876 against $23,876 in 1929. 


20. Telephones again provided nearly the whole of the 
increased revenue under Posts and Telegraphs, being 
$158,304 against $141,810 in 1929 and $94,299 in 1928. 
Receipts from telegrams increased to $15,270 from $13,306 
in 1929, commission on Money Orders decreased by nearly 
$700 ($8,735 against $9,434 in 1929) and sale of stamps 
increased by nearly $2,200 ($129,667 against $127,475 in 
1929). 


21. Municipal revenue shows an all round increase. 
The larger heads are: — 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 

Automobile Licences... 273,207 277,107 
Electric Lighting ar 162,924 245,153 
General Assessment... 273,150 293,022 
Market Fees an 100,523 106,391 
Private Water Supply ... 92,829 115,276 
Conservancy Fees vee 92,149 101,910 


_ 22. The following table shows the percentage contribu- 
tions of the principal heads of revenue to the total revenue 
{exclusive of Land Sales) for the past 5 years: — 




















—_— | 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
\ | | | 
Land and Forests was | 12°8 | 148 | 13°3 15°8 178 
Customs sicl 398 | 34'5 450 34°9 2Q9'1 
Licences, Excise, etc. ... | 35°7 | 35°7 | 25°7 30°0 28°3 
Other Kkevenue \ 17 | 15/0 pee ° 19°3_ | 24°83 
100 100 100 100 100 
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EXPENDITURE. 


23. The Expenditure for this year was $16,671,946 
against an estimate of $18,526,102 and an actual ExDendinue 
of $16,200,829 in 1929 and $16,445,473 in 1928. 

24. A contribution of $750,000 was made during the 
year to the Opium Reserve Fund. The annual expenditure 
exclusive of this item was $15,952,867 this year against 
$15,200,829 in 1929 and $15,195,473 in 1928. 

25. Pensions came to $476,428 against an estimate of 
$419,501 and an actual expenditure of $424,986 in 1929 and 
$352,346 in 1928. 

26. Personal Emoluments at $4,892,314 showed a saving 
of $236,721 on an estimate of $5,129,035, but a large increase 
above the expenditure $4,525,760 in 1929 and $4,183,274 in 
1928. 

27. Other Charges annually recurrent amounted to 
$2,730,671, an excess of $224,455 over the estimate of 
$2,955,126, against an actual expenditure of $2,485,965 in 
1929 and $2,235,674 in 1928. 

28. Miscellaneous Services at $791,176 showed a 
slight increase above 1929 ($763,193), but a_ large 
excess over the estimate of $562,656. The excess of 
$228,520 included inter alia expenses of His Highness the 
Sultan in Europe, allowances to Regents, compensations to 
owners of destroyed guns. 

29. Public Works annually recurrent expenditure was 
estimated at $1,998,800 but actually came to $1,879,640 
against $1,757,256 in 1929 and $1,737,984 in 1928. 

30. Public Works Special Services cost $4,495,436 
against an estimate of $6,130,840 and an actual expenditure 
of $4,454,295 in 1929 and $5,219,528 in 1928. The chief items 
are:— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ 
Works and Buildings ... 2,606,285 2,067,282 1,951,937 
Roads, Streets and 


Bridges .. 1,740,071 1,792,448 1,733,552 
Miscellaneous .. 873.172 594,565 809.947 
INVESTMENTS. 


31. No remittances were made to the Crown Agents for 
investment. 


32. Surplus Funds investments in Sterling Securities 
stood at $15,412,629 on Ist January, 1930, and increased to 
$16,080,013 on 31st December, 1930. Investments to the 
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value of $750,000 were transferred from Surplus Funds to 
Opium Reserve Fund. 


33. Investments in Straits Settlements Government and 
Municipal Securities stood unchanged at $415,405. 


34. Local Fixed Deposits remained unchanged at $7} 
millions. 


The Opium Reserve Fund stood at $10,861,594 on Ist 
January, 1930, and increased to $12,206,815 on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1930. The whole fund is invested in Sterling Securities. 


35. The State’s total investments at the end of the year 
amounted to $36,202,197 against $34,189,628 at the end of 
1929. 

36. As shown in the balance sheet the excess of the assets 
over liabilities is $24,474,066 against $26,511,045 at the close 
of 1929 and $25,078,662 in 1928. Cash in Treasuries and at 
the Bank amounted to $1,263,255 and at the Crown Agents 
to $651,615. 


37. Loans stood at $189,838. These represent in the 
main, loans made free of interest to Mohammedan subordi- 
nates to enable them to buy land and build houses for their 
own occupation. On this account the sum of $190,951 was 
outstanding at the end of the year on 132 loans. 


38. Loans under the War Service Land Grants Scheme 
remained outstanding at $29,500. 


39. Special building loans amounting to $17,620 were 
made to Senior Government officers. 


4o. Advances stood at $126,688. This sum includes 
Public Works Stores Account Advance $32,228 and Post 
Office Money Order Advance $33,000. The balance covers 
small individual advances to Government officers to enable 
them to buy means of transport, motor cars, cycles, etc. 
repayable by monthly instalments deducted from salary. 


41. Deposits, shown as a liability, stood at the end of 
the year at $2,023,013. Of this sum $1,688,065 were Land 
Office Deposits mainly on account of premia and survey fees. 

42. The gross surplus at the end of the year, inclusive 
of the Opium Reserve Fund, amounted to $36,680,880. 

43. The following statements will be found in the 
appendices : — 

Appendix A.—Assets and Liabilities for 1929 and 1930. 


Appendix B.—Actual revenue for 1929 and 1930 under 
main heads. 
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Appendix C.—Actual expenditure for 1929 and 1930 
under main heads. 


Appendix D.—-Statistical return of revenue and 
expenditure 1911 — 1930. 
IV.—TRADE. 


44. The total trade for the year amounted to $105,502,919 
compared with $142,504,003 in 1929 and was constituted as 
follows : — 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 
Imports as ss 45,372,067 47,125,210 


Exports 5K s+ 99,206,986 50,714,461 


144,579,053 106,839,671 
Less Re-Exports oy 2,075,050 1,336,752 


142,504,003 105,502,919 


Imports. 


45. The following table shows, under the main heads, 
the values for 1929 and 1930:— 


1929 1930 
$ $ 
Class I. Animals, Food, Drink 
and Tobacco s+ 24,331,728 22,954,141 
II. Raw materials and 
articles mainly  un- 
manufactured s+ 2,444,137 2,633,669 
III. Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured ... 18,467,300 21,523,650 
IV. Coin and Bullion ve 128,902 13,750 


V. Sundries 265 ves _ _ 


45,372,067 47,125,210 
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Exports. 


46. The following table shows, under the main heads, 
the quantity and value for 1929 and 1930:— 





























| 
TRrdea How 1920 1930 : 1929 1930 
ARTICLES | counted Quantity | Quantity | Value Value 
1 ' 
ia | 
{ $ $ 
i 
Arecanuts 227,257 | 216,881 , 1,644,360 | 1,328,773 
Copra : 593,8CO | 650,346 | 5,564,007 5,183,037 
Pepper oo ” 33 | 76 2,784 4,007 
Gambier Wi ey 16,668 15,978 194,990 | 
Coffee Py 1,462 | 1,996 , 62,328 } 
Rubber 1,620,808 | 1,522,798 74s7 12,410 | 
Sweet Potatoes ne 20,056 | 31,030 79,087 
‘Tapioca i. 186,290 | 257,250 616,030 | 
Pineapples | Nos. 27,275,908 19,088,301 561,933 
Preserved Pineap | 
ples Cases 1,182,609 | 1,310,938 45730430 | 
Agricultural ' i 
Produce nee 22 PKA. i Sea 856,080 ; 
Timber «| Tons 23,592 | 34,116 777,850 « 
Other Forest 
Produce ee ts. 0 | i | Mae 275,860 | 
Tin-ore 15,675 ! 12,042 1,179,085 | 
Iron-ore 743,209 | 729,251 7432000 | 3,046,254 
China Clay 741 | 410 14,820 8,200 
Wolfram ae ade we ae ‘ as | sae 
Marine Produce.. Roane aes Pam , 98,260 90,495 
Swine «| Nos. 1,918 | 10,773 58,101 214,788 
Cattle Sea yee 15 | 70 955 3,501 
Poultry Dozs. ass i 30,792 24,CO0O 27,433 
Goats and sheep... Nos. 24 | 23: 733 210 
Eggs oe " 8,140,471 | 11,755,235 | 271,314 | 354,006 
Miscellaneous ... a ads | aes, 40,370 | 113,020 
| Total ..., 99,205,989 | 39,714,461 








AND GARDENS. 


47. The field Staff of the Department consisted for the 
greater portion of the year of the Principal Agricultural 
Officer, nine Agricultural Assistants, nine Sub-Inspectors of 
Agriculture and two Apprentices. A third apprentice was 
receiving training at the Department of Agriculture, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, Kuala Lumpur, 
and four Junior Agricultural Assistants attended lectures and 
refresher courses there for various periods during the year. 
One Sub-Inspector was receiving training in padi cultivation 
at Malacca. 








48. Actual expenditure amounted to $42,993.64 showing 
a saving of $12,089.36 on the estimated expenditure. This 
consisted of a 20% saving in Personal Emoluments, due to 
Staff vacancies, and a corresponding saving under Other 
Charges. Actual expenditure for the previous year was 
$40,546.45. 
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49. _Rubber.—Prices have remained low throughout the 
year. Total exports amounted to 1,522,798 pikuls valued at 
$39,259,867. The amount of rubber exported shows a 
decrease of about 6% on that of the previous year, .whilst 
the decrease in value is about 48%. Some estates ceased 
tapping for several months on all, or part, of their area, but 
such properties have generally been maintained in a satis- 
factory condition, and hope to re-open if prices improve. 
There has been a considerable amount of heavy tapping on 


many of the small holdings, with consequent damage to 
the bark. 


50. Interest in the establishment of high yielding areas 
has been well maintained on the larger estates. Seventy 
permits under the Plant Importation Rules, 1928, were issued 
authorising the entry of 47,300 metres of Budwood, 7,000 


seeds and 18,000 budded stumps. This material has all come 
from the Dutch Indies. 


51. Mouldy Rot has again been the disease most in 
evidence but, as in the previous year, this has been rather 
less prevalent than in the former years, and an increasing 
amount of attention has been paid to control measures by 
the small-holders on their own initiative. Two thousand and 
sixty-five notices were served requiring treatment of this 
disease, and eighty-eight court cases instituted for non- 
compliance. In view however of the hardship likely to 
attend the cessation of tapping on small holdings (without 
which successful control is a matter of considerable difficulty) 
during times of depression, it has been necessary to use 
some discretion in instituting legal action, and fewer court 
cases have been taken than in previous years. It is more- 
over considered that greater success will ultimately be 
achieved in the control of this and other pests and diseases 
along educational, rather than coercive, lines. 


52. During the dry spells experienced, especially in the 
early months of the year, some damage to tapping panels 
y sun scorch was recorded. An outbreak of true 
“dieback’’, occurred in Central Johore, but was easily 
controlled. Cases of Pink dieséase were noted around 
Segamat, Bekok and Niyor, but this disease is seldom of 
much consequence in Johore. There has been the normal 
amount of damage by root diseases, of which fomes lignosus 
is most commonly met with, and by white ants. 


53. Oidium leaf disease was reported to be present in 
North West Johore near the Malacca boundary, but as a 
tesult of an inspection of the district by a Field Officer of 
the Rubber Research Institute and the Principal Agricultural 
Officer the opinion was formed that the outbreak had been 
of short duration and had done little material damage. It 
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is of course possible that the disease will reappear in this 
locality if favourable conditions occur, but no reports of any 
further outbreaks have been received. 


54. A Field Officer of the Rubber Research Institute 
remained in Johore throughout the year, 


55- Coconuts.—Coconut plantations have remained in 
good condition and free from any serious outbreaks of 
pests or diseases during the year. There has again been an 
increase in the production of Copra, export of which 
amounted to 650,346 pikuls. In addition there is a consider- 
able local consumption of nuts. Owing to the poor prices 
obtained for copra, exports were only valued at $5,183,037. 


56. During the year figures for areas under this crop 
were revised in connection with the Coconut Census. It is 
considered that there is now an area of about 120,100 acres 
of Coconuts, of which 75% are mature, and 44,950 acres of 
Coconuts mixed with other crops. 


57. There is room for considerable improvement in the 
quality of Copra produced. The main defects are due to 
the practice of harvesting unripe nuts. The attention of 
growers and kiln owners is being drawn to this by the 
distribution of pamphlets. 


58. Oil Palm.—No further land was alienated for Oil 
Palm, though several enquiries were received and two areas 
examined and reported on by the Principal Agricultural 
Officer. There has been considerable development on the 
existing estates, and though planting operations have been 
retarded by drought, a total area of 20,422 acres had been 
established by the close of the year. The planted area at 
the close of 1929 was 9,092 acfes. 


59. The Elaeis Estate Factory, the first Oil Palm factory 
to be erected in the State, was opened by His Highness 
the Tungku Mahkota of Johore on roth August. This plant 
differs from others which have hitherto been in use in 
Malaya in that the oil is expressed from the fruit by 
hydraulic presses. Export of Palm Oil for the year was 
about 2,300 pikuls and of kernels 217 pikuls, 


60 Damage has been done to growing palms by Crown 
disease and white ants, frequently associated with a type of 
bud rot. Rats and porcupine have been less in evidence 
on the younger areas, probably mainly owing to absence of 
heavy cover crops in the newly established plantations. 


61 Pincapples.—Considerable improvements were effect- 
ed in most factories, those operating having all been 
equipped with tile-topped cutting tables by the close of 
the year: attention has also been given to improvements in 
water supply and other matters. Exports of tinned pines 
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it 


amounted to 1,310,038 cases, valued at $5,057,589. There 
was in addition an export of fruit valued at $477,312. 
Attention is being given to the question of by-products. 
Unfortunately the prices for tinned pines have been low 
throughout the year, and though packers may in some 
instances have made a small profit, returns to the grower 
have not been such as to encourage further planting of this 
crop or satisfactory upkeep of many of the existing areas. 
The possibilities of effecting an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the industry were discussed at a conference held in 
Singapore in December. 


62. Miscellaneous Fruit—The fruit crop was not 
generally as good as that of 1929, though heavy crops of 
Mata Kuching and Langsat were harvested in the Segamat 
District during August. Bananas are still extensively 
cultivated, and several new orchards of miscellaneous fruit 
trees were established during the year. 


63. Tapioca.—The area under this crop was estimated 
at 21,500 acres. Export amounted to 257,249 pikuls valued 
at $803,020; production showing an increase of about 35% 
on that of the previous year. 


64. Areca.—The planted area has remained practically 
unaltered, decrease in yield from old areas being about 
counterbalanced by the young plantings recently coming 
into bearing. Exports amounted to 216,800 pikuls valued 
at $1,328,773, production being about 4% below that of 1929, 

65. Padi—tIn the 1929-1930 season 5,342 acres of wet 
Padi were planted, yielding 443,297 gantangs, in addition 
there were 5,137 acres of dry padi, yielding 388,148 gantangs. 
Figures for the 1930-1931 season are not yet available, but 
it is estimated that these will show an increase in planted 
areas, particularly of dry and swamp padi, as there has lately 
been a considerable revival of interest in the cultivation of 
this crop. Recently several new areas in the Muar, Batu 
Pahat and Kukup districts have been alienated for padi 
planting. Damage to padi has been caused mainly by 
drought, rats, various caterpillars and leptocorisa. 


~ 66. Tuba.—About 4,000 acres were under cultivation. 
though about half of this consisted of somewhat scattered 
Planting. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
control of the beetle pest, which was present both in the 
Layang-layang and Senai centres, and was reported to have 
Spread to the Rengam plantations. An effective contact 
Spray was devised by the Japanese on Senai Estate, but the 
cost was somewhat too high to permit of frequent 
application. 

67. Coffee.—Plantations are making good progress, and 
have remained free from any serious outbreak of pests or 
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diseases: 1,965 pickuls of coffee were exported, valued at 
$69,532. There is in addition a considerable local consump- 
tion. 


68. Miscellaneous Food Crops.—It is of interest to 
record that there has been a considerable revival in the 
planting of food crops, such as bananas, tapioca, sweet 
potatoes, pumpkins and other vegetables; many of these 
have been planted as catch-crops with coconuts, areca, or 
fruit trees. In some instances rubber trees have been re- 
moved from around dwellings to make room for the culti- 
vation of such food crops. 

69. Expenditure for the year on Public Gardens 
amounted to $42,519. 

70. The Astana Gardens were well maintained and 
considerable progress was made in the collection and 
establishment of local flora. 


VI.-CHINESE PROTECTORATE AND LABOUR 
DEPARTMENT 

71. Eight Chinese societies were exempted from regis- 
tration and thirteen were registered. At the end of 1930 
there were 80 exempted and 185 registered Chinese societies 
in Johore. 

72. Twenty mixed (boys’ and_ girls’) schools and six 
boys’ schools were registered. Eighteen schools closed 
down voluntarily. At the close of the year registered 
Chinese schools totalled 143. 

73. Unemployment increased throughout the year but 
did not become severe owing to the fact that this State has 
large areas of land which are still being developed. 

74. Restriction of immigration of Chinese labourers, 
which was put into effect in the Straits Settlements on the 
first of August, was of considerable help in checking the 
growth of unemployment. 

75. One hundred and thirty-eight claims for wages 
amounting to $46,321 and involving about 1,406 labourers 
were dealt with by the Chinese Protectorate. 

76. The number of labourers employed in 1929 and 1930, 
according to returns’ furnished to the Controller of Labour, 
was— 


1929 1930 
Indians Bes wee 34,642 30,025 
Chinese asia we 26,912 29,643 
Javanese a .» 6,403 6,264 


Others as we 75594 1,701 
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_ 77. Fifty-two estate hospitals were maintained as in 1929. 
Ten orders under Part VIII of ‘‘The Labour Code, 1924”’ 
were issued during the year on matters relating to the health 
of labourers. 


78. Forty-six estates maintained Tamil schools. 


VII.—COUNCIL OF STATE AND EXECUTIVE 


COUNCIL 


79. The Council of State met on five occasions and the 
following Enactments were passed : — 


I. 


The Railways Enactment, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930. 


The Traction Engines and Motor Cars Enactment, 
1914, Amendment Enactment, 1930. 


The Johore European Volunteer Enactment, 1925, 
Amendment Enactment, 1930. 


The Register of Criminals Enactment, 1930. 


The Telegraphs Enactment, 1923, Amendinent 
Enactment, 1930. 


The Fatal Accidents Enactment, 1930. 

The Printing Presses Enactment, 1930. 

The Emergency Regulations Enactment, 1930. 

The Excise Enactment, 1930. 

The Bankers’ Books Evidence Enactment, 1930. 

The Railways Enactme:t, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment No. 2, 1930. 

The Women and Girls Protection Enactment, 1925, 
Amendment Enactment, 1930. 

The Seditious Publications (Prohibition) Enact- 
ment, 1922, Amendment Enactinent, 1930. 
The Probate and Administration Enactment, 1915, 

Amendment Enactment, 1930. 
The Courts Enactment, 1920, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1930. 
The Advocates and Solicitors Enactment, 1930. 
The Commissions of Inquiry Enactment, 1930. 
The Banishment Enactment, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930. 


The Forest Enactment, 1921, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1930. 
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20. The Railways Enactment, 1914, Amendment 
Enactment No. 3, 1930. 


21. The Air Navigation Enactment, 1930. 

22. The Census Enactment, 1930. 

23. The Pensions Enactment, 1929, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930. 

24. The Police Force Enactment, 1916, Amendment 
Enactment, 1930. 


25. The General Clauses Enactment, 1911, Amend- 
ment Enactment, 1930. 


26. The Court Enactment, 1920, Amendment Enact- 
ment No. 2, 1930. 


27. The Air Navigation Enactment, 1930, Amend- 
ment Enactment, 1930. 


80. The Executive Council met on 46 occasions during 
the year. 


VIII.—CUSTOMS. 


81. The total Customs revenue collected during the year 
amounted to $4,083,661 as compared with $5,865,674 1 
1929, a decrease of $1,782,013 or just over thirty per cent. 
Two items alone accounted for $1,544,602 of this decrease. 
The export duty on rubber fell hy $1,185,287 and the import 
duty on alcoholic liquors by $359,315. Apart from these 
two items the Customs revenue remained remarkably steady 
despite the financial depression. 


82. REVENUE By DisTRICTS, 1926 - 1930. 


—— | 1925 1927 1928 | 1929 | IE7e 
a seis Warts SS 
| e | @ | @ | & 7 $ 
Muar ses 2,034,360 | 1,182,827 | €90,665 | 739,902 750,29! 
Batu Pahat on | 904," 92 | 855,090 | 756,040 | 836,773 1,031,072 
Kukup 270,080 207,700 | 232,225 | 181,874 | 217397 
Johore Bahru | 2,£94,979 | 3,510,681 | 2,000,208 3.44 857 1,49°0°3 
Kota Tinggi ve Cobyt32 | 677,641 | 427,305 | 306,275 268,56 
Endau | 120,638 | 130,308 102,452 | 77,460 | 718i 
Segamat Pry 320,109 | 420,517 222,468 | 217,443 ; 247,01 
| 





Total... 6,978,710 | 7,182,854 — 5,{60,034 | 5,8°5,574 | 4,083001 
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83. REVENUE BY PRODUCTIVE GROUPS, 1926 - 1930. 
_ 1926 1927 | 1928 19290, ~—-:1930 
| H 
| | 
$ $ $ $ | $ 
Arecanuts on 86,187 79,098 | 85,203 | __93,270 85,435 
Copra se 209,273 223,398 | 252,280 | 215,842 201,069 
Gambier en 17,809 13,007 | 12,341 | 12,085 | 12,378 
Pepper fas a 404 | 339 102 | 165 
Pineapples oo 42,824 46,357 65,178 | 72,197 | 80,174 
Rubber see | 3,303,680 | 3,371,285 | 1,604,872 | 1,392,860 | 407,573 
Tapioca 39,248 22,328 ' 24,070 30,110 30,745 
Other Agricultural i 
Froduce -! 30,804 15,986 40,520 48,422 30,284 
Forest Produce | 79270 93,055 | 110,128 $2,869 , 755387 
Minerals . | 372,075 403,110 | 536,142 521,480 | 439,905 
Marine Produce | 15,290 8,222 | 9,804 | 9,805 | 9,949 
Miscellaneous Produce ! 7,045 5,030 5,220 | 4,822 14,302 
Alcoholic Liquor... 909,007 | 964.326 834,426 | 1,021,797 | 662,482 
Tobacco 1 1,313,008 | 1,450,233 1,337,520 | 1,586,409 1,450,803 
Petroleum rs 22,130 305,529 358,875 401,174 430,781 
Matches - | 107,703 114,989 | 102,80G 160,205 135,863 
Live Animals fen ee aes i eee “ f hs 
Weighing Fees see ae | as one ave | ace 
Tobacco Licences ie 2,484 1,341 | 8,800 11,384. 9,848 
Sale of Rubber Dealers’ 
Books es | 274 518 
_—_4—__ —— 
71183,854 51400,035 | 5,805,674 | 4,083,661 


Total Ne €,978,710 











84. In the following Hable are shown the ayearaonard 
contributions made to the revenue by the various groups of 
the dutiable articles in the last five years (tobacco licences 
and sale of dealers books are not included}: — 





























PERCENTAGE. 
j : 
= 1920 1927 1928 1929 1930 
| ' 

| | 
Arecanuts as og m0 | 158 159 2710 
Copra ae 3°80 Zur 4°67 369 4) ‘04 

Pepper : ee oor | o'or oo2 ! 
Gambier aay 0°26 O18 | O22 020 | ‘050 
Pineapples Sex OoL 005 121 1°23 | 1'97 
Rubber 48°22 40°04 | 20°77 27°21 1o'01 
Tapioca 050 | O31 | 0°45 O31 o'yo 

Other Agricultural | | | t 
Produce Mee O44 O22 | 0°86 o8s3 | O75 
Minerals 5°33 | 561 9°04 Sor. 10°80 
Forest Produce rig | 130 | 216 M44 1's5 
Marine Produce on O22 | onl o18 O17 O24 
Miscellaneous Produce + on | 006 O10 o'08 O28 
Alcoholic Liquor eotak 13°03 13°43 | 15°48 17°45 16°26 
Tobacco we 18°82 20°27 24°81 27711 35°62 

Live Animals Pe ; fo ean ace ane 

Petroleum 4702 5°09 6°66 6°83 10°57 
Matches sg Vor 1°90 2°74 3°41 
Total 10600 100°00 | -106"00 100°00 100°00 
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EXPENDITURE. 

85. Expenditure totalled $278,807, of which $215,310 was 
under Personal Emoluments and $63,497 was under Other 
Charges, as against $282,867 for 1929. 

PREVENTIVE BRANCH. 
86. Details of prosecutions are as follows : — 





1929 1930 





Prosecutions! Convictions | Prosecutions} Convictions 
[Pe 2a ae - 
1 f | 














Customs erie 348 | 204 328 253 
Excise Poe: | 628 550 7i2 605 
Chandu ae 573 447 407 | 309 
Other Enactments see | 65 49 35 27 








87. ‘The decrease in the total number of cases is more 
than accounted for by the absence on leave for half the year 
of the senior European Superintendent, whose place was 
left unfilled. There were a larger number of important cases 
than in the previous year and the total fines inflicted amounted 
to $83,287 as compared with $64,108 in 1929. 


88. The increase of excise cases may be directly ascribed 
to the prevailing financial conditions. 


89. One of the first signs of financial stringency in this 
country is a fall in the import duty on liquor and a corres- 
ponding increase in illicit distilling. During the year under 
review the number of still seized was 234 as compared with 
185 in 1929. But, whereas most of the stills found in 1929 
were of small size and located close to towns and villages 
several of those discovered in 1930 were well away from 
habitations, were of considerable size, and might almost be 
described as distilleries. 


IX.—CHANDU DEPARTMENT. 


go. Sales of Chandu amounted to 305,869 tahils as against 
393.820 tahils in 1929, and 380.827 tahils in 1928. The 
revenue from sales after deducting the purchase price of the 
chandu and the cost of dross was $3,279,666 as against 


$4,208,047 in 1929. The nett revenue after deducting all 
expenditure was $3,033.72. : 


g1. Dross recovered in 1930 amounted to 6,662 tahils as 
compared with 12,601 tahils in 1929. Of this dross 3,273 


a, 
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tahils were purchased from the public at a cost of $21,534. 
Three thousand three hundred and twenty tahils were 
recovered from Government Smoking Saloons, while 69 


tahils were seized and confiscated for breaches of the 
Enactment. : 


92. Registration of smokers which was made compul- 
sory in May, 1929, was in force throughout the year. There 
were very few complaints of extortion by clerks and on the 
whole the system has worked remarkably well. 


93- The use of Government Smoking Saloons dwindled 
still further. Two saloons were closed during the year and 
it was decided to close three more at the end of the year. 


Of the thirteen saloons left the majority are being run at a 
loss. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


94. In 1930 the outstanding event of the year was the 
reorganisation of the Malay Girls’ Schools. This was 
initiated in 1929 and completed in 1930. There is now a 
separate organisation for these schools, distinct from that 
of the Boys’ Schools. The Malay Supervisor of the Girls’ 
Schools is directly responsible to the Superintendent of 
Education. Women form the whole of the inspecting staff 
(except for the Superintendent of Education), and the teach- 
ing and clerical staffs, and all, of course, are Malays. The 
arrangement has so far proved very successful and the 
schools already compare most favourably in organisation and 
control with the older established Boys’ Schools. This is in 
advance of what it has been possible to attempt elsewhere 
in the Peninsula and is an excellent augury for the future. 


95. In the Malay Boys’ Schools, the chief feature was 
the improvement in attendance, the percentage of attend- 
ance rising from 88% in 1929 to 95% in 1930. 


96. In the English Schools, the chief feature was a 
_ Steady increase in the numbers and the influence of the out- 
of-school organisations that play so vital a part in the 
development of-character and powers of leadership. 


97. The 3rd Annual Conference of the senior teachers of 
the Malay Boys’ Schools and the ist Annual Conference of 
the senior teachers of the Malay Girls’ Schools were held in 


December under the presidency of the Superintendent of 
Education. 


_ 98 An extensive building programme was completed 
including the erection of the new English College, three new 
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Malay Girls’ Schools, six new Malay Boys’ Schools, a new 
wing for the Muar English School, and numerous extensions 
and additions to existing buildings. So far the large build- 
ing programme has been necessarily confined to replacing 
unsatisfactory temporary buildings and it has not been 
possible to build schools in new districts. This will follow 
in later years: it is estimated that there are over 5,000 Malay 
children of a school age for whom schools are not at present 
available. 


99. There was a slight improvement in the results of the 
Standard IV Examinations of the Malay Schools, which were 
as usual set and marked centrally. Out of 1,350 candidates, 
462 passed. Improvement is necessarily gradual. 


too. Manual work was taught in all schools where 
instructors were available. Carpentry was taught in one 
English School, net-making in 16 Malay schools, and basket- 
making in 8 Malay schools. The usual educational 
handwork was taught in the primary classes of all the 
English schools and in the Girls’ schools. School gardens 
were kept in good order. 


tot. Six thousand four hundred and ninety-seven dollars 
was spent on grants to Tamil Estate Schools, as compared 
with $4,014 in 1929. Schools numbered 48, an increase of 
two. The enrolment was 1,100 an increase of 115 and the 
percentage of attendance was 78%. Satisfactory progress 
was made in these schools. 


102. There was an increase in the number of passes in 
the Cambridge Local Examinations 9 School Certificate 
(Senior Local) and 15 Junior Local, the percentage of passes 
to entries being 69% in the former and 60% in the latter. 
Though the total number of passes is three times as numer- 
ous as in the year preceding the re-organisation of the 
Department, the numbers are still quite out of proportion to 
the enrolments of the schools. It will take time for this 
to be put right. 


103. Superannuations of pupils in the English Schools, 
rendered necessary by the former vicious system of admis- 
sions of over-age boys to primary classes, were fewer in 
number than in the previous year and should become less 
numerous every year. 


104. The English Schools continued to make good 
progress. The Headmaster and staff of the Muar School 
deserve high praise for the outstanding progress of that 
school. The Headmaster and staff of the Bukit Zaharah 
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School showed marked enthusiasm. At the Segamat School, 
the Headmaster, an expert phonetician, introduced experi- 
ments in the teaching of English on a phonetic basis that 
excited considerable comment and interest throughout the 
Peninsula, owing to favourable reports by the Johore 
Professor of English, Raffles College, who visited all the 
Johore English fchools during the year. 


105. In the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States Normal Class Examinations 18 out of 20 Johore candi- 
dates were successful. There was a_ successful Post- 
Normal Dramatic Class at Muar that concluded with a 
public performance. A Physical Training Course was 
conducted at Batu Pahat for all teachers. Special Phonetics 
and Tonetics Classes were held at Segamat for all teachers. 


106. The usual Training Classes for Malay School 
Teachers were held. In the Pupil Teachers Examinations 
80 out of 158 candidates, or 51%, passed. There were also 
special classes in Physical Training (Men and Women), 
Hygiene (Women), Needlework and Cookery (Women), 
Art (Men and Women) and Educational Handwork (Women). | 
There are now thirty Johore students in training at the 
Sultan Idris Training College. 


107. The usual medical, dental, and ophthalmic inspec- 
tions were held. General health conditions were reported 
as satisfactory. Skin diseases of a minor character and 
enlarged tonsils frequently associated with carious teeth were 
common. Travelling dispensaries visit out-station schools 
and supplement the medicine chests which are kept in all 
schools in the State. There was typhoid in Muar and Batu 
Pahat and there were several deaths of pupils. Large 
numbers of pupils readily consented to be inoculated. 


108. The Inter-School and Inter-House competitions of 
the English Schools in Football, Hockey and other games 
continued with unabated enthusiasm. The Arab Cup 
(Association Football) for English Schools was won by the 
Batu Pahat School. The Malay Boys’ Schools held their 
usual Inter-School Drill and Games Competitions. Various 
Games, including Badminton, were played in the Girls’ 
Schools. 


og. The various Scout Troops in the English and Malay 
Schools increased in numbers and efficiency. The Annual 
Inspections were held by the Scout Commissioner for Malaya 
at the various centres. Three Troops went into Camp. 
There were small Wolf Cub Packs at Bukit Zaharah School 
and the Segamat School. 
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110. Fourteen out of 33 candidates for the Clerical 
xaminations ‘‘A”’ (Malay Branch) passed, and 28 out of & 
candidates for the Clerical Examinations “‘B’’ (English 
Branch); 42% and 31% respectively. The usual Evening 
Clerical Classes were held and in addition there was 2 
Typewriting Class of 32 clerks, of whom 23 passed the 
qualifying examination at the end of the Course. 


111. The Religious Schools continued to show progress i 
numbers, attendance, and examination results. The 
Religious Committee, which advises the Superintendent of 
Education on all matters connected with the teaching in the 
Religious Schools, met twice during the year. 


112. There are three Teachers’ Associations—for the 
teachers of the English Schools, the Malay Boys’ Schools. 
and the Malay Girls’ Schools. Every member of the 
Department voluntarily belongs to one of these Associations. 
which showed commendable vitality in 1930. The youngest 
of them formed in 1930, that for the teachers of the Malay 
Girls’ Schools, issues a monthly magazine, the ‘Bulan 

- Melayu” which has a deserved wide circulation not only in 
Johore but throughout the Peninsula. 


113. The average enrolments of the schools in 1930 Was 
as follows: — 


Government Malay Schools (Girls) wes 813 

” ” » (Boys) ... 8,030 

a Religious School (Girls) 268 

. 5 +, (Boys) 2,898 

x English Schools (Boys) ... 1,377 

Private English Schools Ps Bs 476 

Tami] Schools (Aided) ses 1,100 
The Convent School (Aided Girls’ 

School, English) os 7 183 

15,143 


XI.—FORESTS. 


114. Ixploration for new Forest Reserves in_ the 
Segamat and Kota Tinggi Districts was concluded during 
the year. 


115. Preliminary notification of a Reserve in the Muar 
District covering 14,176 acres was published in May. 
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116. Reserves which had already been preliminarily 
notified were finally constituted in the Kota Tinggi and Batu 
Pahat Districts, the total area being 5,126 acres. 


117. The total area of reserved forest in the State is now 
762°8 square miles or 10°5% of the total area. In addition 
areas totalling 319 square miles are under preliminary 
notification. 


118. Other jungle areas approximately 100 square miles 
are being explored. 


119. Comparative percentages at the end of the year 
were as follows :— 


Reserve Forest... ey we 10S 
State Land ee a es “O18 
Alienated Land... Sa wn 277. 

Total ... 1000 


120. The number of forest offences reported was 166 
compared with 173 in 1929. 


121. For the last five years the total outturn of timber 
and fuel from reserved and unreserved forests has been (in 
tons),— 

1920. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


83,081 128,231 134,781 138,620 128,982 


122. Including export duty on forest produce the total 
revenue derived from forests was $235,502 as compared with 
$242,865 in 1929. 


123. Expenditure on forest Establishments was $99,012 
as compared with $89,334 in 1929, 
XII—GAME WARDEN. 
124. The departmental establishment was as in 1929. 


125. Expenditure totalled $19,002 as against $18,903 in 
1929. 


126. Amongst the animals shot when destroying crops 
were g elephants. 
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127. Eighty-seven passes and 13 licences were issued dut- 
ing the year. 


XIII.—JUDICIAL. 


SupReME Court. 


128. Ninety-five criminal cases and 55 criminal appeals 
were registered. Four Criminal Assizes were held at Johore 
Bahru, 4 at Muar and 4 at Batu Pahat. 

129. Four hundred and sixty-three civil suits, ati 
appeals, 184 probate and administration suits, 634 ™ISCe” 


laneous applications and 107 land applications were 
registered. 
130. In Bankruptcy 13 petitions were registered. 
131. The Court of Appeal sat on four occasions. 
Assizes 


132. There were twelve Criminal Appeals from 
and seven Civil Appeals from the Court of the Judge- 


MaGcistrates’ Courts. 


133. A compilation of the return of cases is given: — 








Criminal. Civil. 
Johore Bahru sa 5,861 744 
Kota Tinggi ‘ie 985 205 
Kukup (includin 
Benut) ae 1,042 193 
Muar oss os 3,209 1,262 
Batu Pahat sea 3,703 978 
Endau_... a 364 = 
Segamat «1,779 357 
Kluang aaa 1,230 107 
18,173 3,846 





134. Mr. Justice W. H. Tuorne succeeded Mr. Justie? 
McCapne Reay as Judge on the 6th March, 1930. 
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XIV.—LAND. 
135. Land Revenue for 1929 and 1930 was as follows: — 
1929. 1930. 
$ $ 
Rents— 
Land Rents Recurrent ... 2,328,237 2,203,904 
Land Rents Annual 
Licences... oe 51,254 41,462 
Mining Rents a 10,396 7,012 
Rents of Government 
Plantations ra 451 954 
Licences— 
Gravel, Stones, etc. oe 11,450 10,342 
Mining ve os 230 20: 
Prospecting ... ahs 5,732 2,614 
Fees— 
Miscellaneous ay 7,197 6,086 
Notices, Warrants, etc. ... 14,338 19,368 
Registration of Titles, 
etc. os 24,417 18,319 
Survey and Demarcation 71,926 55,231 
Total ... 2,525,628 2,305,312 


Land Sales— 


Premia on Agricultural 


Land 733,010 385,898 


Premia on Mining Land 4,790 4,188 


Total ... 737,800 390,086 
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136. Other-sums collected in 1929 and 1930 but not 
| credited as Land Revenue were : — 











1929. 1930. 
$ $ 
Licences— 
Rubber Dealers’ Enact- 
ment ok a 108,175 101,038 
Burial Enactment eee 100 _ 
Mineral Ores’ Enactment 500 300 
Reimbursement-in-aid— 
Sale of Boundary Marks 10,475 8.284 
Sale of Plans Pie 1,885 1,631 
Miscellaneous ar 739 566 
Total... 121,874 111,819 
Grand Total ... 3,385,302 2,867,217 





REGISTRATION. 


137. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner 
of Lands and Mines is shown in the following table: — 


Lanp ENACTMENT. 





1929 1930 

i oa ae 
Number of Grants registered ... 1.342 926 

i Number of Transfers registered 1,475 1,110 
Number of Charges registered 839 810 


Other transactions ... Se 1,753 1,339 





Mininc EnacTMENT 





1920 1930 
Mining Leases issued a — d 
Mining Certificates issued... 25 16 
Prospecting Licences f3 48 44 
Other transactions ... Os 30 2H 


Value of Stamps affixed to g 
instruments... ss $76,282 $48,875 
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138. In connection with the Mukim Registers and Surat 
Sementaras under Land Rule 7 the following transactions 
were registered by Collectors :— 


1929 1930 
Mukim Registers ... vee 4,493 3,304 
Surat Sementaras ... or 8,550 5,162 
Miscellaneous or a 968 1,044 
Value of Stamps affixed to 

instruments i .» $41,277 $25,977 


139. During the year Land Offices received 4,359 Mukim 
Register Extracts and 1,759 Surat Sementaras from the 
Survey Department as against 3,591 Mukim Register 
Extracts in 1929. 


140. On the 1st August, 1930, the application books were 
closed for rubber:cultivation throughout the State. On the 
other hand with a view to the encouragement of padi plant- 
ing, it was decided to entertain bona fide applications for 
padi land free of premium and at an annual rent of 50 cents 
per acre. 


141, At the end of the year the total of alienated land 
stood at 1,224,139 acres as against 1,180,193 acres at the 
end of 1929. 


142. During the year the number of Foreign Companies 
on the Register rose from 147 to 153, 11 Companies being 
registered and 5 being struck off. 


XV.—MARINE 


143. The total number and tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared at all Ports of the State during the year was as 
follows : — 








. | ~ 
VESSELS ERED | VESSELS CLEARED 


5 Hl = Gi ee Eee 
Number | Tonnaye | Number ) Tonnage 











H 
| 
Ocean-going steamers cies 118 384,029 118 | 384,039 
Coasting steamers ais tom 5,252 201,300 5,282, 201,306 
Sailing vessels one ate 8,380. 162,601 8,747.) 166,872 





144. These figures show a decrease of 27,766 tons entered 
and a decrease of 24,718 tons cleared as compared with 1929. 
145. All the 118 ocean-going steamers recorded above as 


entered and cleared were Japanese stzaimers calling at Batu 
Pahat to load iron ore. This is 5 vessels less than in 1929. 
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146. The following figures show the growth of the mar- 
time trade of Johore during the last five years:— 


Total tonnage Total tonnage 
entered cleared 
1926 .» 544,670} gross tons 539,487} gross tons 
1927... 576,111k gs 574,712) >» 
19282 ae “7373127 Gy 732,285» 
1929... 776,772, gs 776,995» 
1930 w+ 749,006 in 7 752.277 5s 


147. Marine Department Revenue from all sources 
totalled $47,033.43 as compared with $50,970.30 for 1929.— 
a decrease of $3,936.87. 


148. The total revenue under the heading of Fishing 
amounted to $9,698. This shows an increase as compared 
with 1929, particularly in the Kukup and Kota Tinggi 
Districts. 


XVI.—MEDICAL 

VitaL Statistics 
149. According to the preliminary returns of the 193! 
Census the population for Johore exceeds 500,000. It ha 
been exceedingly difficult in recent years to obtain anything 
like even an approximate estimate of population owing to 
the conditions under which immigration has taken place. 
The State of Johore has a coast line almost as long as that 
of the Federated Malay States. On the West Coast 
especially it is dificult to watch immigration as the passage 
in calm weather from the Dutch East Indies is a matter ot 
ease. It is clear now that the population of the State has 
increased by more than 75 per cent since the last census of 
1921. Vital statistics which have been given in recent 
reports are now shown to be inaccurate as these have heen 

based on unduly low estimates of population. 


BIRTHS 


150. The birth rate shows an increase, being 5810 per 
mille as against 53°82 and 54:21 per mille for 1929 and 192% 
The actual number of births registered was 20,406 (10.6. 
males and 9,780 females). 


DEATHS 


151. A total of 14,172 deaths were registered—g,314 males 
and 4,858 females, giving a death rate of 40°35 per mille as 
against 3477 and 35°87 per mille in 1929 and 1928. The 
infantile mortality rate for the year was 185°83 per mille as 
against 180°64 per mille in 1929. 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


152. Malaria Fever—Thirty-eight thousand five hundred 
and six cases with 892 deaths were reported, as compared 
with 34,490 cases and 821 deaths in 1929. 


153. Blackwater Fever—Two cases occurred during the 
year both of which recovered. 


154. Enteric Fever—One hundred and twenty-three cases 
with 35 deaths were reported. 


155. Beri-berii—Two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
four cases were treated in Government and Estate hospitals, 
as against 1,492 cases in 1929 and 1,514 cases in 1928. 


156. Pneumonia.—One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven cases with 490 deaths, as compared with 587 


cases and 265 deaths in 1929 and 1,473 cases and 530 deaths 
in 1928. 


157. Pulmonary Tuberculosis—One thousand one 
hundred and one cases with 325 deaths were treated in 
Government and Estate hospitals. In 1929 there were 737 
cases with 282 deaths and in 1928 there were 683 cases with 
279 deaths. 


158. Dysentery.—Two thousand two hundred and thirty 
cases and 234 deaths as compared with 2,133 cases and 221 
deaths in 1929. 


159. Diarrhea.—Two thousand two hundred and forty- 
three cases were treated in Government and Estate hospitals, 
with 70 deaths. In 1929 there were 2,045 cases with 69 
deaths. 


. 
160. }azs.—Six thousand seven hundred and thirty cases 
were treated. 


161. Ankylostomiasis—Nine thousand six hundred’ and 
thirty-four cases, with 73 deaths, were treated in Govern- 
ment and Estate hospitals, the 1929 figures being 8,304 and 
75 deaths. 


162, Influcnsa.—Eight hundred and sixteen cases weve 
treated in Government hospitals with 7 deaths. 


Dancerous INrectious DIsEasEs 
163.—No_ cases of plague, cholera cr small-pox are 
reported. Eighteen cases of Cerebro-spinal Meningitis with 
12 deaths were reported. Two cases of Encephalitis Lethar- 


gica with 1 death and ten cases of diphtheria with 4 deaths 
Occurred. 


164. The vaccination figure for the year was 17,498 as 
against 31,093 in 1929. 
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METEOROLOGICAL 


165. The following observations were made at Govern- 
ment Hospitals in 1930 and 1929:— 


1930 1929 
Johore Bahru (South) ... 92:58 inches 73°83 inches 


Kota Tinggi (South-east) 74:72 ,, 100°46,, 
Kukup (South-west) =... 107-77, 8162, 


Kluang (Central) ite PTGS” 5x 90°43 yy 
Batu Pahat ... He S7305° 5 93°36 
Mersing (East) sie ONT 3> 45 12035, 
Segamat (North) mm “Arie 4 6102 ,, 
Tangkak (North-west) ... 7648  ,, 85:59 .. 
Muar (North-west) Smee ce 7 Ray 87:99 ., 


166. Temperature.——The highest maximum temperature 
recorded was 98° F. at Tangkak on 5th January. 


167. The lowest maximum temperature recorded was 77° 
F. at Kota Tinggi on 6th January. 


168. The highest minimum temperature recorded was 82° 
F. at Kukup on 17th August. 


169. The lowest minimum temperature recorded was 66° 
a! Kota Tinggi on 30th January. 


Hospitats ann DISPENSARIES 


170. In-patients.—Admissions were 35,988 as against 
27,549 i 1929, the total number treated being 37,577 as 
compared with 29,023 during 1929. The percentage of 
deaths to total treated was 6°90. 


171. Out-patients—The number of out-patients treated 
was 90.943 compared with 44,121 during 1929. Thirty-five 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine patients were 
attended by two motor travelling dispensaries in Muar and 
3atu. Pahat Districts. The number of attendances was 
126,922 as against 86,096 during 1929. 


172. Maternity H’ork.—One thousand and fifty-four cases 
were admitted to Government Hospitals as against 837 in 
1929. Two hundred and fifty four confinements were 
attended at patients’ own houses. Five hundred and thirty- 
one ante-natal and 1,713 post-natal visits were made at 
patients’ own homes. 


i73. Infant Welfare Centre—On hundred and fifty- eight 
confinements were conducted at patients’ own homes. 249 
ante-natal and 2,574 post-natal visits being made. 
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_ 174. During the year 62 certified midwives were practis- 
ing in the State and 25 probationer midwives were in train- 
ing. 

Mentat Hospita 


175. The number of cases remaining on 31st December, 
1929, Was 334. There were 150 new admissions, making a 
total of 484. Of these 75 were discharged, 3 absconded and 
5a died. ‘Three hundred and fifty-two patients remained at 
the end of the year. The total number of criminal lunatics 
was 12. There were 2 cases of suicide. 


Leper ASYLUM 


176. There were 79 male lepers at the end of the year 
1929. Sixty-five males and 3 females were admitted. Eight 
cases died, 2 females were transferred to Singapore. Two 
males were discharged cured. 


177. El:ven Johore female lepers remained in Singapore 
Asylum at the end of the year. Johore female leper patients 
will be accommodated in Johore Bahru in 1931. 


Prison Hospitat 


178. Johore Bahru.—Three hundred and thirty-two cases 
with 38 deaths were treated as in-patients during the year. 
There were five cases of judicial hanging. The total 
number of attendances as outpatients during the year was 
19.178. There were 3 deaths outside the hospital. 


179. Muar.—Two hundred and forty-five cases with one 
death were treated as in-patients. The total number of out- 
patients treated during the year was 1,925. 


Jonore Porice Force 


180. Out of a total strength of 68 officers and 1,188 other 
ranks, 790 were admitted to hospital during the year. 
Eighty-eight cases of malaria-fever were admitted. There 
were 2 deaths, both of which occurred in Government 
Hospitals. The total number of cases treated as outpatients 
Was 2,785. 

Jounore Minitary Forces 

181. Out of a total strength of 33 officers and 617 other 
tanks, 396 were admitted to hospital. There were four 
deaths. 

182. The total number of cases treated as outpatients 
during the year was 1,525. 

183. The usual administrative and executive duties under 


the Labour Code, the Town Board Enactment, the (Quaran- 
tine and Prevention of Disease Enactment, the Anti-malaria 
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Enactment, the Vaccination Enactment, the Registration of 
Births and Deaths Enactment, and the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Enactment, were carried out. 


184. Estates——The general death rate amongst estate 
coolies for the year was 19:93 per mille as compared with 
21:06 per mille in 1929, 26°47 per mille in 1928 and 32-64 per 
mille in 1927. The death rate for malaria alone was 3°49 
per mille as against 4:21 per mille in 1929, 5°90 in 1928 and 
7°87 in 1927. 

FINANCIAL AND GENERAL 

185. Expenditure on Personal Emoluments and Other 
Charges was $1,225,852 as compared with $952,592 in 1929, 
Revenue amounted to $72,320. 


186. The Infant Welfare Centre, Muar, was opened in 
temporary quarters during the month of November. 


BUILDINGS 


187. Johore Bahru District—The first class wards 
General Hospital which were commenced in 1929 were 
completed and occupied during the month of March. 

188. Quarters for ten Nursing Sisters at the General 
Hospital also put in hand during 1929 were completed and 
ready for occupation during February 1930. 

189. Quarters for twenty dressers and ten menial staff 
were completed during the year at the General Hospital. 

190. A new maternity block providing accommodation 
for first, second and third class patients to the number of 
forty-five was under construction. This building is expected 
to be completed in March, 1931. 

191. Two twenty-bed wards were erected at the Mental 
Hospital. 

192. Kukup District—A new hospital estimated to cost 
$180,000 was commenced at Pontian Kechil, now the head- 
quarters of Kukup district on the west coast of Johore. 

193. Muar District-—The administration block, second 
class wards and maternity wards, Muar Hospital, were com- 
pleted during the month of July as were also quarters for 
staff. ‘ 

194. The outdoor dispensary, Muar, was enlarged. 


195. At Tangkak hospital a small maternity ward was 
erected and also quarters for staff. 

196. Batu Pahat District—One second class ward was 
provided. 
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197. Segamat District—The office block at Segamat 
Hospital was reconditioned and quarters for staff provided, 


LEGISLATION 


198. No new Enactments affecting Public Health were 
passed during the year 1930. 


199. Rules under the Food and Drugs Enactment were 
gazetted and came into force during the month of February. 


WaTER SUPPLIES 


200. Improvements were effected in most of the existing 
larg2 supplies and progress made in the investigation of 
and preliminary work in connection with further schemes 
which will give an adequate supply. 


XVII.—MILITARY 


201. The total strength of the Johore Military Forces at 
the end of the year was 650, being 17 short of the authorized 
strength. 


202. The signal section reached an actual strength of 22 
against an establishment of 24. 


203. Health and discipline remained satisfactory. 


204. The musketry was above the standard of 1929. The 
Johore Military Forces again won the Royal Johore 
Challenge Cup for the seventh year in succession and the 
Warren Shield for the second year in succession. 


205. A Contingent from the Johore Military Forces again 
took part in the Parade held at Singapore in honour of His 
Majesty’s Birthday, at the invitation of His Excellency the 
General Officer Commanding. 


206. In the absence of H. H. the Sultan in Europe Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon’ble Dato AtptL Hamip acted as Commandant 
of the Johore Military and Volunteer Forces. 


207. The Johore Volunteer Forces were only 7 short of 
their authorised strength of 400 men at the end of the year. 
A high standard of musketry was manintained. 

JoHORE VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS 
208. The strength was 226 as compared with 198 in 1929. 


209. Two hundred and twenty parades, not including 
camps, were held during the year. ‘wo camps, each of a 
week’s duration, were held at Pulau Brani. 


210. A n2w sub-section was formed at Kota Tinggi. 
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XVIII—MINES 
211. Expenditure amounted to $15,479 as compared with 
$18,975 in 1929. 
_ 212, Revenue amounted to $454,037 as against $543,133 
in 1929 and $547,277 in 1928. Details are as follows :— 


1929 1930 
$ $ 

Export duty on— 
(i) Iron-ore ... s+ 371,606 364,625 
(ii) Tin-ore... s+ 149,138 74,870 
(iii) China Clay a 741 410 
Rents on Leases’... 10,396 7,011 
Premia on Leases... 4,790 4,187 

Licences— 

(i) Prospecting ses 59732 2,614 
(ii) Ore Buyers sits 500 300 
(iii) Individual ar 230 20 





543,133 454.037 








213. Minerals to the value of $4,153,850 were exported 
and paid $439,905 in duty, the 1929 figures being $8,626,595 
value and $521,485 duty. 

214. Tin Orc.—Twelve thousand four hundred and 
eighty-nine pickuls were exported against 15,560 in 1929—a 
decrease of 3,071 pickuls. 

215. Jron Ore.—Seven hundred and two thousand eight 
hundred and one tons were exported against 743,209 tons in 
1929—a decrease of 40,408. 

216. China Clay.—Four hundred and ten tons were ex- 
ported against 741 tons in 1929, a decrease of 331 tons. 

217. A census of labour at the end of the year showed a 
decrease of 310 men on 1929. 

218. Mining coolies were employed as follows: — 


Open Cast Mines As es 3,194 
Lampan Workings ae een 9259) 


Underground 3 

219. Ten thousand and eleven acres were held under 
mining titles and approved applications at the end of the year 
as against 10,203 at the end of 1929. 

220. Twenty-four prospecting licences covering 10,137 
acres were issued as against 45 licences covering 33,194 acres 
in 1929. Selections amounting to 398 acres were made under 
q licences, all for tin mining. 
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XIX.—POLICE 


221. The strength of the Force was, on the 3ist 
eens 1,280 all ranks, the approved establishment being 
1,381. 


222. At the close of the year there were 73 Police Sta- 
tions, and two Posts. Of these 18 are Headquarters of the 
Police Districts. The number of circles were increased 
from three to four, Segamat being created a separate circle, 
Sixteen concrete Police Huts were built and occupied during 
the year to give increased police control in populous areas 
on main roads. 


RECRUITMENT AND DiscrPLinE 


223. During the year 197 Malays and 60 Sikhs were 
enlisted. There were 662 Malay applicants, and out of the 
large number of Sikh candidates 110 were put upon the 
selected list. 


224. Discipline generally improved. The increase of 


reports is due to improved supervision and a better sense of 
duty amongst non-commissioned officers. 


CRIME 


225. The total number of offences of all kinds reported 
was 24,170 compared with 22,033 in 1929 and 12,271 in 1928,— 
an increase of 9:7%. 

226. The following table shows the main headings of 
serious crime for the past five years: — 




















— | 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 1930 
i 
i 

Murder and Homicide dee 50 6g | 54 28 37 
Gang-robbery ei ie 14 17 } 24 6 20 
Robbery... as ie 20 78 73 43 53 
House- breaking se E 74 04 84 138 + 202 
Thefts (over $100)... nts 174 164 121 11 81 
Counterfeit Coin and Stamps iy a 10 8 3 8 
Unlawful Societies 14 | 4 26 28 11 
Communism and Sedition | eo i 117 
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227. The sharp rise in the crime curve may be ascribed 
to the economic depression prevailing during the year and 
to the spread of Communism and not to any weakening in 
the police machine. 


228. Forty-nine persons were banished from the State as 
compared with 155 in 1929. Two hundred and eighteen 
Chinese and 12 Indians were repatriated as vagrants. 


FIREARMS 


229. Three thousand four hundred and seven firearms 
Were registered against 3,163 in 1929 and 3.373 in 1928. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
230. Eleven thousand one hundred and_ twenty-eight 
weights and measures were verified by the Police Depart- 
ment, the work being under the control of a Malay 
Inspector. 


Motor Cars ann Drivers 


231. The registration of Traction Engines and Motor 
Cars is in the hands of the Town Boards at Johore Bahru, 
Muar, Batu Pahat, Mersing and Segamat. The Chief Police 
Officers, Johore Bahru, Muar, Batu Pahat and Segamat 
continued to license drivers under the Enactment. Twenty- 
three certificates were cancelled by the Licensing Officers 
and 44 were suspended for varying periods. There were 
9,601 licensed drivers in the State at the end of the year. 

Noxious ANIMALS 

232. Twenty-three tigers, 4 leopards and panthers and 
119 crocodiles were destroyed and handed over to the Police. 
The total number of persons reported killed by noxious 
animals was 55, being 48 by tigers, 6 by crocodiles and 1 by 
poisonous snake. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

233. The revenue was $57,189 compared with $56,655 in 
1929. The expenditure was $864,357 compared with $754,595 
in 1929. 

XX.—POST OFFICE 


234. A comparison of the business done during the past 
three years is as follows:— 


1928 1929 1930 
Letters, papers and parcels 
dealt with ... +++ 4,335,873 4,569.977 4,405,243 
Value of Money Orders 
issued re 5 $821,580 $961,989 $868,902 
Value of Money Orders 
issued as $242,212 $273,725 $270,131 


235. The Revenue was $319,721, showing an increase of 
5% Over 1929. Total expenditure was $489,483 as against 
$483.453 in 1929, an increase of 13%. 

236. Wire mileage under maintenance increased from 
2,835 miles in 1929 to 3,163 miles in 1930. 

237. Five additional Post Offices were opened at Bekok, 
Kulai, Masai, Paloh and Semerah. The telephone ex- 
changes previously accommodated in the Poliee Stations 
at Bekok, Kulai and Paloh were transferred to the new Post 
Offices in those villages. 
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238. Telephone revenue totalled $156,816 as compared 
with $141,819 in 1929 and the total number of subscribers 
rose from 704 to 891. Forty telephone exchanges were in 
operation in 1930 as against 34 in 1929. 

239. Direct trunk telephones between Pontian—Kukup, 
Kota Tinggi—Panchor (South Johore), Batu Pahat— 
Semerah, Johore Bahru—Masai and Johore Bahru—Senai 
were opened. 

240. Direct telegraph lines to Rengam and Kota Tinggi 
were opened on the 6th August and the 29th December 
respectively. 


XXI.—PRISONS 


Prisons REGULATIONS 
241. There were 2,122 admissions to the two State Prisons 
(Johore Bahru and Muar) as against 1,505 in 1929 and 1,598 
in 1928. 
242. The daily average number for 1929 and 1930 are 
shown in the following table :— 











1929 | 1930 
aos i = 
Johore Johore 
Bahru alt Bahru Muar 
a ; =e 
| | | 
| 
Convicted Prisoners a | 297.84 | 96.56 392.05 115.19 
Civil Prisoners (including | 
Banishees and Kemands) 49.50 18.62 47.15 35-18 








243. Convicted Prisoners in the two State Beene —_ 
Johore Bahru. Muar 


Remaining on 1st January, 1930 301 114 

Admitted during 1930 ae 1,337 785 
Total ... 1,638 899 

Released during 1930 ae 1,223 695 

Transferred a 2 59 

Died a ae 12 

Executed ot 5 _ 


Remaining on 3iIst December, 
1930 (excluding Banishees 
and Remands) ... ne 396 145 


Total ... 1,638 899 
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244. Classification of Prisoners remaining on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1930: — 


Johore Bahru Muar 





Long Sentence... vat 159 10 
Short Sentence... oe 237 135 
Prisoners on Remand Pe 58 28 
Awaiting Banishment ns 109 7 

Detained during His High- 
ness’s Pleasure ... fad 3 = 
Debtors ey oe I == 
Total ... 567 180 


RECIDIVISM 


245. Of prisoners admitted during the year, go had one, 
28 had two and 19 had three or more previous convictions. 


EXECUTIONS 


246. Five executions were carried out at Johore Bahru, 


HEALTH 


247. There were 16 deaths in the Prison Hospital at 
Johére Bahru and no death at Muar. The average daily 
numbers in Hospital were :—- 


Johore Bahru ... oe .. 18°63 
Muar es ae em, 2706 


DISCIPLINE 


248. At Johore Bahru one hundred and seven offences 
by Prisoners were dealt with. One flogging was inflicted. 
There were no serious disorders in this Prison. 


249. The discipline amongst convicted prisoners at Muar 
was not so good as in the previous year, 18 offences being 
established against them as compared with Io in 1929. 


STAFF 


250. At Johore Bahru the European Staff consisting of 
the Inspector of Prisons, Gaoler and five Warders was 
maintained at full strength and unchanged throughout the 
year. 
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251. At Muar the Assistant Adviser acted as District 


Superintendent of Prisons with a Gaoler and one Warder 
as in 1929. 


EXPENDITURE 


252. The expenditure on the maintenance of the Johore 
Bahru Prison amounted to $147,386.05 as against $145,752.06 
in 1929. 

253. The expenditure at Muar was $47,879.88 as against 
$48,960.07 in 1929. 


REVENUE 


"254. At Johore Bahru the Revenue from the Laundry, 
Bakery and Workshops amounted to $7,105.50 as against 
$11,239.58 in 1929. 

255. At Muar a revenue of $629.63 was collected as 
against $750.19 in 1929. 


VAGRANT Warps 


256. Statistics for the State Prisons at Johore Bahru and 
Muar, in their capacity of Vagrant Wards under the 
Vagrancy Enactment, 1921, are as follows: — 


Remaining on Ist January, 1930 ee 7 
Admitted during 1930 ae tag. 41d 
418 
Released during 1930 “i Je TS 
Died during 1930 ae ey A 
Repatriated during 1930 eee face "226 
Remaining on 31st December, 1930 we 159 
Transfer to Civil Prison pending banish- 
ment eas i aie 1 
418 





On the vagrants adinitted 89°73 per cent were Chinese. 


GENERAL 


257. The total number of Malay prisoners was 142 as 
compared with 114 in 1929. Out of 2,122 convicted prisoners 
1,654 were Chinese. 
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XXII.—PUBLIC WORKS 


258. The provision and expenditure during the year 
were: — 


$ 
Provision... Bes s+ 9,430,920 
Expenditure ae ise 6,986,538 
259. The corresponding figures for 1929 were— 
$ 
Provision... wa ne 8,886,616 
Expenditure she Rae 6,828,214 
260. The expenditure was as follows :— 
$ 
Annually Recurrent... ei 268.919 
Special Services es ee: 1,952,429 


261. The following buildings, amongst others, were 
«completed : — 


Johore Bahru District— 
Customs Jetty and Weighing Shed, Pontian Besar. 
Police Station and Quarters at Rengam. 
School and Teachers’ Quarters at Telok Kerang. 
Market at Scudai. 
Malay Boys’ School at Rambah. 
Court House at Pontian Kechil. 
Extension to Post Office, Johore Bahru. 
Malay Girls’ School. 


Conversion of Malay Training College into English 
College. 


Two Temporary Wards, Mental Hospital. 
Sisters’ Quarters. 

Fireman’s Barracks. 

Two Class II Quarters for Senior Officers. 
Reconditioning Istana Marble. 


Forty-nine quarters for Subordinate Officers. 
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Muar District— 
Mosque. 
New Wing at English School. 
Malay Boys’ School and Quarters at Belembang. 
Malay Boys’ School at Bukit Pasir. 
Malay Boys’ School at Sungei Belang. 
Vernacular Schools with Quarters. 
Maternity Ward, Tangkak. 
Administration Block, Muar Hospital. 
Second Class Ward, Muar Hospital. 
Maternity Ward, Muar Hospital. 


Conversion of Assistant Surgeon’s Quarters into 
Sisters’ Quarters. 


Pork Market. 

Three Class III Quarters for Senior Officers. 
General Adviser’s House. 

Forty-three Quarters for Subordinate Officers. 


Batu Pahat District— 
Chandu Shop, Parit Sulong. 
Checking Station and Quarters, Benut. 
Post Office and Quarters, Senggarang. 


Malay Girls’ School and Quarters, Bandar Pengga- 
rain. 


Malay Girls’ School and Quarters, Lubok. 

Malay Boys’ School and Quarters, Sungei Tongkang. 

Malay Boys’ School and Quarters, Merlong. 

Second Class Ward. 

Six Sets of Cooly Lines. 

Married Barracks, Senggarang. 

Eleven Quarters for Subordinate Officers. 
Segamat District— 

Malay Boys’ School and Quarters, Segamat. 

Engitsh School, Segamat. 

Abbattoirs and Cattle Pens, Segamat. 

Senior Officers’ Rest House. 

Assistant Adviser’s House. 

Seventeen Quarters for Subordinate Officers. 

Two Sets of Cooly Lines. 
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Kluang and Mersing Districts— 
Customs Station and Quarters, Paloh. 
Forest Checking Station and Quarters, Kluang. 
Post Office and Quarters for Staff, Yong Peng. 
Post Office and Quarters for Staff, Paloh. 
Post Office and Quarters for Staff, Bekok. 
Class III Quarters for European Officer, Kluang- 
Vernacular School and Quarters, Padang Endau. 
Police Barracks, Yong Peng. 
Police Station and Barracks, Kahang. 
Quarters for Officer-in-Charge, Padang Endau. 
Twenty-seven Quarters for Subordinate Officers. 
Five sets of Cooly Lines. 
Kota Tinggi District— 

Customs Barracks, Pengerang. 
Customs Office and Quarters, Pasir Gogoh. 
Customs Office and Quarters, Sungei Buntu. 
Female Ward. 
Police Barracks, Mawai. 
Extension to Survey Office. 
Thirty-six Quarters for Subordinate Officers. 

262. Other Buildings which were under construction 

include : — 
Customs Office, Pontian Kechil. 
Customs Barracks, Pontian Kechil. 
Police Headquarters at Pontian Kechil. 
Offices for Forest, Agriculture, Survey and P. W. D. 
at Pontian Kechil. 

Post Office and Quarters, Pontian Kechil. 
Post Office and Quarters, Senai. 
General Hospital, Pontian Kechil. 
Quarters for Subordinate Officers, Johore Bahru. 
Ward for Female Lepers. 
Store and Garage for Johore Volunteer Engineets- 
Infectious Diseases Ward, Johore Bahru. 
Maternity Block, General Hospital, Johore Bahru. 
Dressers’ Quarters, General Hospital, Johore Bahru. 
Attendants’ Quarters, General Hospital, Johore Bahru. 
Quarters for Judge. 
Four Quarters for Senior Officers. 
Johore Club. 
Malay Boys’ School, Bandar Maharani. 
Government Offices, Kluang. 
Class IIT Quarters for Senior Officer, Kota Tinggi 
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263. Expenditure by Districts on Works and Buildings, 
Special Services, was as follows : — 


$ 
Head Office ... os see 395,064.45 
Johore Bahru ay es 399,551.70 
Muar ies we ... 408,149.78 
Batu Pahat ... sah se 217,713.78 
Segamat bs AMS ws 163,253.98 
Kluang ie ae hel 180,835.24 
Endau sea wee dee 51,975.05 
Kota Tinggi ees re 135,885.37 


Total... 1,952,429.35 


Roaps, STREETS AND BRIDGES 


264. Expenditure for the year was as follows: — 


$ 
Annually Recurrent ae w+ 1,109,049.57 
Special Expenditure... s+ 1,733,661.60 


265. Expenditure by Districts on Roads, Streets and 
Bridges Special Services, was as follows :— 


$ 
Head Office ... a iste 1,001.83 
Johore Bahru hak ee 171,632.54 
Muar ee sg we 396,240.39 
Batu Pahat ... FAA ve 256,843.13 
Segamat vee at see 202,110.93 
Kluang $0 it wes 361,376.81 
Endau Ese wg en 155,250.76 
Kota Tinggi age ae 189,199.21 


Total ...  1,733,661.60 
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266. The Mileage of Roads upkept during the year was 
as under :— 




















f 
Metalled Gravelled Barth RedHot 
Roads ‘oads oads Back Lanes 
i 
Miles Chains| Miles Chains) Miles Chains} Miles Chains 
| 
Johore Bahru re 120.49 | 31-37 13-20 16.39 
Muar oes ae 98.69 | 61.38 | 1270 | 14-093 
Batu Pahat ... aes 9.06 } 1.12 6.00 5-67 
Segamat oe oe 83.28 | 29.27. | 348 4 3-30 
Kluang and Endau see 157-76 | 6.40 f 6.50 3-794 
Kota Tinggi... we] 52.50) 769 | 7-40 1.49 
tam | rom 
Total ... 609.38 | 137.63 | 38.51 45-40 











267. The average cost of maintenance of metalled and 
gravelled roads was $1,329 per mile and of approach roads 
and back lanes $380 per mile. 


Roap Extension SCHEME 


268. On the Ayer Hitam—Muar road earthwork and 
metalling were completed from Ayer Hitam to Parit Sulong 
and earthwork and surfacing were completed from Parit 
Sulong to Muar. The Gunong Pulai—Pontian Kechil road 
was resurfaced. 


269. In all $30,695.08 was spent during the year on work 
under this scheme, which commenced in 1911, bringing the 
total expenditure up to 31st December, 1930, to the figure 
$5,762,644.29. 


New Roaps 


270. Nearly 55 miles of new road were opened to the 
public during the year. Good progress was made on the 
East Coast Road and Mengkibol—Rengam Road. Very 
fair progress on the West Coast Road, Yong Peng—Labis 
Road, Mersing—Endau and Kepong Roads. 


271. Approximately 65 miles of road were treated with 
bituminous materials. 
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TraFFic CENSUS 


272. A census of the traffic on all roads was taken for- 
one week during August. The following is a summary of 
the results at the more important stations : — 

Weight per Intensity in 
Station dayin Tons per foot 
Tons per day 


Johore Bahru District— 


(1) Jalan Ah Fook ees 2,319 93 
(2) Jalan Tai Heng... 3,438 132 
(3) 84 Mile Jalan Scudai 2,447 153 
(4) 46th Mile Rengam 
Road Junction... 907 57 
(5) 14th Mile Pulai Road 703 50 
Muar District— 
(1) Panchor Road ue 3,134 174 
(10) 14. Mile Batu Paha 
Road ... ee 2,108 132 
(12) Parit Jawa ek 1,550 97 
(16) Tanjong Agas Roa 249 138 
(22) Muar—Segamat Road 
at Tangkak Hospital 2,083 130. 
Batu Pahat District— 
(12) Jalan Rahmat ie 5,377 207 
(13) Jalan Kluang 3rd Mile 1,609 IOI 
(14) Jalan Kluang 14th Mile 1,161 73: 


Segamat District— 
(B) Batu Anam—Gemas 
Road ... ae 624 39 
(H) Muar Rd.—Segamat 956 60 
(M) Segamat—Labis Rd. 


2oth Mile ‘ 1,217 72 
Kluang District— 
(1) 5th Mile Mersing Rd. 2,249 188 
(3) Mengkibol Road... 892 74'4 
(4) 8th Mile Ayer Hitam 
Road .. oS 329 27°4 


Kota Tinggi District— 
(1) uth = «Mile Johore 
Bahru—Kota Tinggi 1,310 82 
(2) Johore River Bridge, 
Kota Tinggi See 1,233 ny 
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GENERAL 


273. Conversion of the Johore Bahru Electric system 
from D.C. to A.C. was completed. 


274. The Segamat Electric Lighting Scheme was sufi. 
ciently advanced for a test to be made on December a2gth. 


275. The total capacity of Electrical Plant in operation 
and controlled by Government at the end of the year was 
2,040 Kilowatts, compared with 385 Kilowatts in 1925 and 
300 Kilowatts in 1920. 


276. The total Units generated was 1,852,393 B.T.U. 


277. In 1925 the total was 707,750 B.T.U. while in 1920 
the total Units were 338,961. 


278. The Revenue collected was $243,085.75 as compared 
with $138,098.29 in 1925 and $46,059.06 in 1920. : 


279. Improvements to the Water Supplies of Johore 
Bahru, Batu Pahat, Muar, Segamat, Kota Tinggi and 
Mersing were in hand but much remains to be done in this 
respect and new supplies for the West Coast and Kluang 
are badly needed. 


280. The Expenditure on Miscellaneous Services was a5 
under : — 


$ 
Annually Recurrent... s+» 501,067.66 
Special Services es - 810,850.51 


281. Expenditure by Districts on Miscellaneous, Special 
Services being :— 


$ 

Head Office... Bes see 161,312.19 
Johore Bahru ... wee s+ 136,949.83 
Muar vee oe s+ $4,511.03 
Batu Pahat_... aes ves 121,122.05 
Segamat ees si wes 41,262.47 
Kluang oe ie Ras 4,865.07 
Endau 5 vee aes 3,455.84 
Kota Tinggi... on ne 9,980.02 
Electrical ees aSs w+ 277,392.01 

Total ... 810,850.51 


282. Forty-five thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars was expended on Anti-Malaria Works and $115,427 
on other Drainage Works. 
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283. Eighty-nine thousand two hundred and_ thirteen 
dollars was expended on River Clearing. 


_284. The value of construction work supervised by the 
Government Architect was $379,000. 


285. The Public Works Department Workshops w:2re 
fully employed on the overhaul, maintenance and erection 
of lorries, rollers, stone breaking plants, pumping plants 
and other machanical appliances of the Department. 


286. The Chief Inspector of Machinery reports that the 
total horse power of Plant (prime movers) installed and 
registered under the Machinery Enactment during 1930 was 
14,285 H.P. of which 11,966 H.P. was in actual operation 
throughout the year, the remainder being closed down for 
the whole or part of the year owing chiefly to the depression 
in the tin, rubber and pineapple industries. During the 
y2ar new plant amounting to. 2,343 H.P. was brought into 
the State and registered under the Enactment. 


XXIIIL—STATE RAILWAY 


287. The Johore State Railway, which extends from 
Johore Bahru in the South to Gemas in the North where 
connection is made with the Federated Malay States Rail- 
Ways, was constructed by the Federated Malay States Rail- 
ways at the expense of the Johore Government at a cost, 
including rolling stock, of $11,676,310. 


288. The railway was leased to the Federated Malay 
States Government for 21 years from the Ist January, 1912, 
at the following annual rental :— 


$ 
For each of the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 
1915 and 1916 a rent of ... 110,000 
For each of the years 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 a rent of s+. 220,000 


For each of the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 

and 1925 a rent of ... we. 357,000 
For each of the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 

1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 a rent of 470,000 


289. On 3vth June, 1919, a contract was entered into by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonigs on behalf of the 
Federated Malay States Government with Messrs. TopHAN 
Joxes & Rattron for the construction of a causeway across 
the Straits between Johore Bahru and Woodlands to carry 
two tracks of railway and a 26 foot roadway. Work was 
commenced towards the end of 1919 and the causeway was 
opened for goods trains on the 17th September, 1923, and 
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for passenger and wagon ferries. On the Johore side is a 
lock throughout which small vessels may pass, a rolling 
lift bridge carrying the railway and road across the lock. 

290. The total mileage of the Johore State Railway on 
the 31st December, 1930, was as follows: — 











Running Lines | y 
e o ey 2 Sidings | eit | Tat at 
Length of Second Total miles reduced to | pee ree ' single track 
Road single Track reduced to | single track ! vedi ing | including 
‘Track | single track ‘ SIGN gs | sidings 








120 73 5 





33 126 20 | 6 70; 133 | 16 | 133 W 





291. The following new buildings were completed during 
the year: — 
(1) Kluang new Station Building, one Class VI, four 
Class VII1 and six Menial Staff Quarters. 
(2) Kempas.—A combined New Station Building and 
Station Master’s Quarters. 


292. Work at Johore Bahru is in progress on the New 
Station Building and the District Engineer’s Quarters. 
These buildings are expected to be completed during 1931. 


293. Kempas Halt situated between Senai and Tampoi 
was converted into a tablet station during the year and the 
combined new station building and Station Master's quarters 
were completed, and put into use. The Halt at Bukit 
Brombong Siding M.361 Ch.28 between Batu Anam and 
Buloh Kasap was clos:d for passenger traffic. . 

294. No reconaissance work was done in the State of 
Johore during 1930. h 


*XX1V.—SURVEYS 


295. The average effective strength of the staff through- 
out the year was 115 as against 109 in 1929, including the 
Superintendent and 12 European officers. 


296. Expenditure amounted to $428,798, as compared 
with $431,411 in 1929. Despite the increase in output, the 
year’s expenditure showed a decrease of $2,613 which was 
mainly accounted for by certain reductions of coolie gangs 
and coolie wages and also due to the decrease in the contract 
rates for the purchase of concrete boundary marks. 

297. The total revanue was $63,515 as compared with 
$82,400 in 1929. The heavy falling off in revenue was chiefly 
due to the fact that the greater proportion of surveys 
completed in 1930 was the demarcation of small occupied 
holdings for which fees were collected years ago. 
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298. The output for the year was— 


(a) Theodolite Surveys 4,502 lots, 42,056 acres and 
169,275 chains, including about 628 miles of 
standard traverses-and controls for compass 
surveys. 

(6) Compass Surveys 14,915 lots, 42,056 acres. 

(c) Special and Topographical Surveys, 2,347 chains. 

In addition private firms completed surveys for title totalling 
11,021 acres in 12 lots. 


299. The scheme for a rapid and provisional compass 
survey of occupied small holdings to form the basis of 
agreements under Land Rule 7, known as Surat Sementara, 
to be exchanged later for Titles under the Mukim Register 
on confirmation by a theodolite survey, was continued 
throughout the year in the three most populous districts 
only, namely Muar, Batu Pahat and Kukup. . 


300. A Topographical survey of each of the following 
towns and villages was carried out,—Bandar Penggaram, 
Bandar Maharani, Kluang, Bekok, 6th Mile Scudai, 
Rengam. All were completed except Bandar Maharani 
which was half completed by the end of the year. 


jor. A revised edition of the Johore State map and a 
complete set of the 1 chain Town detail map of Bandar 
Penggaram with a 4 chain reproduction of it were published. 


302. Topographical work by the Colonial Survey Section 
(Royal Engineers) was continued. Early in the year this 
working party was taken under immediate control by the 
Johore Government under arrangements with the War 
Office. 


XXV—TOWN BOARDS 
Jovnore BaHRu 


303. During the year full Town Board area was gazetted 
for the village of Layang-layang and the Town Board areas 
of Scudai and Paloh were extended. 


304. At the close of the year this Board was in charge of 
full Town Board areas at the following places, Johore 
Bahru, Tebrau, Kluang, Rengam, Sedenak, Senai, Paloh. 
Bekok, Scudai, Layang-lavang and Kulai; and of areas 
under section 50 of the Enactment as follows: — 


(a) Mengkibol. 
(6) From the Johore Bahru Town Board area boundary 
to 3rd mile Scudai Road. 


(c) From 5th mile Scudai Road to the roth mile 
Scudai Road. 
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(d) From 2oth mile Scudai Road to 22nd mile Scudai 
Road. 


(¢) From the 18th mile Gunong Pulai Road to the 
20th mile Gunong Pulai Road. 


(f) From 6th mile Kota Tinggi Road to 7th mile 
Kota Tinggi Road. 


‘(g) From 7} mile Kota Tinggi Road to the rst mile 
beyond Plintong Village. 

(h) Plintong Village. 

(i) From 2oth mile Gunong Pulai Road to the 22} 
mile Gunong Pulai Road. 

305. The total revenue collected was $474,410 as against 
$434,090 in 1929. 

306. Expenditure for 1930 was $210,172 as against 
$203,213 in 1929. 

307- The Fire Brigade had 9 calls during the year. 
Expenditure on the Brigade was $16,576 as against S19,48 
in 1929. 

Kota TINGor - 

308. The revenue in 1930 was $25,925 as against $26.24) 
in 1929. 

SEGAMAT 

309. Revenue rose from $79,533 in 1929 to $100,070. 

. 310. Taxes on motor vehicles amounted to $34.738 as 
against $31,198 in 1928. : 
; EnDAu 

31t. Revenue decreased slightly from $23,356 in 1929 to 
$22,785 in 1930. 

312. Taxes on motor vehicles amounted to $6,892 as 
against $6,260 in 1929. 


Muar 


313. A total of $88,789 was collected on account of 
licences for motor vehicles as compared with $98,356 in 1920. 
Total revenue amounted to $433,804 as against the previous 
year’s total of $357,853. The village of Parit Bunga was 
gazetted as an arza under Section 50 (i) of the Enactment 
otherwise the areas under the Board’s control remained the 
same as in 1929. 


Batu Panat 


314.. Revenue amounted to $213,593 as compared with 
$202,990 in 1929, taxes on motor vehicles totalling $7,287. 
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XXVI.—VETERINARY 


315. This Department was in charge of H. H. Tuncxu 
Asu Bakar, who had to assist him four Veterinary Inspec- 
tors, two at Johore Bahru, one at Muar and one at Batu 
Pahat. 


316. There was a mild outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease among imported cattle in the quarantine station at 
Muar. No other epidemic diseases have to be recorded. 


317. Imports and exports of animals were .as follows :— 




















vas j 
—_— Horse Cattle |Sacep ns Swine | Total 
ne | [ 
1 ‘ 
Imports Rid xe G 2.324 | 1,906 4.523 8,819 
Exports oes ee 8 283 | 44 9,682 10 O17 





XXVIL—GENERAL 
318. His Highness the Sultan spent the whole year in 
Europe with the exception of a short period of less than a 
fortnight in September when he visited Johore. His health, 
unfortunately, appeared to suffer as a result of his visit to 


Johore and his medical advisers prescribed further rest in a 
cold country. 


319. The dual Regency of His Highness the Tuxcku 
Manukota and the Dato Mextrr BesaR was continued 
throughout the year, and with marked success. 


320. The duties of General Adviser were performed 
during my absence on leave by Mr. A. I. Rictarps, M.C.s., 
from the beginning of the year until the 8th of March when 
he was transferred to British North Borneo as Governor: 
he was succeeded by Capt. T. P. Cor, a.c.s., who continued 
until my return on the 14th of June. 

321. The State sustained a loss by the death in March of 
Dato Monamen Sian pix Awaxc, State Commissioner, Batu 
Pahat, a tried and trusted officer of the Government. Dato 
Monamen SALLEH BIN ALT was appointed to the Substantive 
post of State Secretary, Johore, on the ist July, 1930, suc- 
ceeding Dato Isman. nix Bacuok who retired having reached 
the age limit. 


G. E. SHAW, 


General Adviser, Johore. 
Jonore Banrv, 


19th April, 1931. 
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APPENDIX B 


Statement of Actual Revenue for 1929 and 1930 

















Heads of Revenue 1929 1930 Increase Decrease 
i 
1 
$ $ $ $ 
Lands 2,510,582 2,368,973 oes 141,609 
Forests | 160,123 160,960 837 at 
Customs ene 5,893,362 4,142,845 Z 1,750,517 
Licences, Excise, etc. 5,073,011 4,025,757 1,047,254 
Fees of Court, etc. 312,501 277,586 eae 34,915, 
Posts and Telegraphs 303,329 324,266 20.937 aoe 
Railways wee k 470,000 470,000 ee es 
Port and Harbour Dues ... 41,322 37,076 oes 4,246 
Interest 993,467 1,070,009 | 76,542 wee 
Miscellaneous Receipts 23,623 110,077 | 86,454 
Municipal on 1,112,531 1,256,234 143,703 se 
Land Sales 739,361 391,183 oe 348,178 
Total 17,633,212 | 14,634,966 328,473 | 3,326,719 

















APPENDIX C 


Statement of Actual Expenditure for 1929 and 1930 














] 7 
Heads of \ 
Expenditure 1929 | 1930 i Increase Decrease 
| | 
$ $ $ $ 

Pensions vee 424,986 481,277 56,2918 o 
Personal Emolu- 

ments ee 4,525,760 4,892,314 366,554 
Other Charges 2,967,666 2,989,619 21 953 
Transport 64,854 | 09,946 5,092 
Opium Reserve 

Fund 1,000,000 750,000 250,000 
Miscellaneous 763,193 791,176 27,983 
Purchase of Land 242,819 322,538 79,719 
Public Works 

(A. R.) 1,757,256 1,879,640 122,384 
Public Works. 

(S.S.) 4,454,295 4,495,436 41,141 

Total 16,200,829 16,671,946 721,117 250,000 
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APPENDIX D. 


STATISTICAL RETURN OF REVENUE AND  EXPENDIT 














I9II—1930. 
Year Revenue Expenditure | 
$ $ 
IgiI 3,954,g0I 3,268,124 
Igi2 4,348,642 3,231,406 
1913 4,378,556 3,267,484 
Igt4 4135 2,897 33899,698 
1915 i 5:790,394 3,645,421 
1916 7:976,86 3 | 4,602,433 
1gI7 10,168,625 5,119,520 
1918 9,125,694 5,858,591 
191g 11,002,778 8,223,862 
1020 * 11,838,976 13,070,284 
1g21 7,689,054 ! 11,159,450 
1922 8,625,223 8,785,873 
1923 11,094,955 7,064,166 
1y24 10,947,960 8,095,276 
1925 15,884,592 9,780,322 
1926 18,781,565 | 18,099,232 
1927 18,239,023 15,348,473 
1928 20,698,077 16,445,473 
192g 17,633,212 16,200,829 
1930 14,634,966 16,671,946 
i 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultural Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropical Agricultural Research in the Em re ie special reference to 

Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. ( ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Aer of the Committee 

of Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
‘lee Smeer of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 

(E.M.B. 7. le. Od. (1a. 2d.). 

Grass and Fie Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. or M. HE 22). 
ls. a. 
Em Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Mapataptnres:, 

(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 

Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) la. Od. (1s. 2d.). 


Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit, (E.M.B. 12.) Is. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Gra seat aa in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


( 3.) la. Od. (1s. 2d.), 
sarrey ae of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M. Be Oe. (6d.) 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 


1s. Od, (18. 3d.). 

Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, Bear 
(E.M.B, 17.) 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929 (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (114.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reporte on scientific visits to the Banana 
owing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
uly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) la. 6d, (1a. 10¢.). 


Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) ls, 6d, (18. 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929, (E.M.B. 22. ae aaa. 
ls. s. 


The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 


December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) 1s. Od. (1a. 1d.). 


Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. (E.MB- Aa aa 
a. 8d. 
Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. hens. 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) Is. Od. (1a. 1d.). 
British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. i ie 1.283 
18. Od. (1s. 2d.) 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
E Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 
TEMLB 28.) j : 1a, Od. (1a. 8d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (ea0e art ‘i 
8. 4d.). 
Canadian Fruit shipeienis: Beport a of an investigation into the Cetistoes. : 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B, 30.) 1a. Od, (1s. 2d.). 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1980. (E.M.B. 31.) 
1s. Od. (1s. 1d.) 


All Prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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Colonies and Protectorates. 


annum. 


BAHAMAS, 

BARBADOS, 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 

BERMUDA, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FIJI. 

GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA, 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 


BRITISH CAMEROONS, 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Stationery OFrice. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CoLoniEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British» 

These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per. 

(This rate does not include Mandated Territories.). 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS, 

KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA, 

NYASALAND. 7 
ST. HELENA, 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. . 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE, 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. : 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS ss 
UGANDA. 


ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. * 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


‘IRAQ. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. fem. aed 2s, (2s. 2d). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings, Cmd. 3718.] 4s. (4s. 4d.). 


COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. (Gn md. § mal 2s. (2s. 2d). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 


en on ar APPOINTMENT IN Ee ag OFFICE 


HE COLONIAL SERV 
Report of a ee appointed by hd Secretary of State for the 


‘olonies. [Cmd. 3554] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
INFORMATION a ae THE CONDITIONS AND COST OF 
LIVING IN T COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, AND 


MANDATED TERRITORIES, [Colonial No.66.] 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


COLONIAL FILMS. 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. [Cmd. 3630.] 6d. (7d.). 


COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Becretery of State for the 
Colonies. (Omd. 8049.] 9d. (10d.). 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND ADMINISTRATION IN 


THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING DEPENDENCIES. 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. (Cmd. 2825.] 2s. nes 2d.) 


COLONIAL VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Report of a Committee =e by the Secretary of State for the 
‘olonies. [Cmd. 3261.] 9d. (10d.). 
REPORT OF THE SECOND IMPERIAL MYCOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE, 1929. [Colonial No 45.] 1s. 6d. (Is. 7d.). 


PROGRESS AND eae pe IN _ THE COLONIAL 
EMPIRE AND_ IN MACHINERY FOR DEALING 
WITH COLONIAL QUESTIONS FROM NOVEMBER, 
1924, TO NOVEMBER, 1928. [Cmd. 3268.) Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Depend ansiee: 


md. 3234.] 6s. (6s. 5d.). 
EAST AFRICA COMMISSION. 
Report. -[Cmd. 2887.] 3s. 6d. (8s. 9d.). 


MALAYA, CEYLON, AND JAVA. 
Report by the Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore on his visit during the. 
year 1928. [(Cmd. 3235,] 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


WEST AFRICA. 
Report by the Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P., on his visit during the 
year 1926. {c: md . 2744.) 3s, 6d. (3s. 9d.). 


WEST INDIES AND BRITISH GUIANA. 


Report by the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P., on his visit durin the pois 
ecember, 1921, to February, 1922. * (Cmd. 3s. (3s. 2d) 
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Preface. 
HISTORY. 


A State named Puni, 45 days’ sail from Java, is 
mentioned several times in the annals of the Sung Dynasty, 
which ruled over Southern China from about 960 to 1280 
A. D., and it is practically certain that this is Brunei. In 
the 13th and 14th centuries Brunei owed allegiance alternately 
to Mejapahit and Malacca. The Sultanate rose to great 
power in the early years of the 16th century in the reign of 
Nakopa RaGam and its authority extended not only over 
the Northern part of the Island of Borneo but over the 
Sulu Islands and part of the Philippines. 


The first European account of Brunei is that of 
PicareTta, who visited it in 1521, and was greatly impressed 
by the splendeour of the Court and the size of the Town, 
the population of which he estimated at 25,000 families. 


Towards the end of the 16th century the power of Brunei 
began to decline and by the middle of the 19th century it 
had fallen hopelessly into decay and only a small part of 
its former territory remained. Sarawak was ceded to Sir 
James Brooke in 1841 and concessions were made at later 
dates to the British North Borneo Company and to the 
Sarawak Government till Brunei has been reduced to its 
present boundaries, 


In 1888, the Sultan agreed that Great Britain should 
control his foreign relations and in 1906 a new agreement 
was made whereby a British Resident was appointed who 
became the Agent and Representative of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government under the High Commissioner for 
the Malay States and whose advice must be asked and acted 
upon in all questions other than those touching Mohammedan 
religion. This followed the system existing in the States 
of the Malay Peninsula under British Protection. The 
Secretary to the High Commissioner in Singapore is the 
channel of communication between the Resident and the 
High Commissioner. The Resident is invariably an officer 
of the Malayan Civil Service. 
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The present Sultan who was born on 30th Ramadan, 
1331 A. H. (2nd September, 1913) is His Highness AHMED 
Tayupin AkuazuL Kurarrt Wapin ibni Almerhum Sultan 
Mohamed Jemal-ul-alam, K.c.M.c., and succeeded his father 
in September, 1924. During his minority the Duli Pencrran 
BENDAHARA and the Duli Pencrran PeEMANCcHA have been 
appointed to act as Joint Regents. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The State of Brunei comprises an area of some 2,500 
square miles, with a‘coast line of about 120 miles and lies 
between 4° 5/ and 5° 2’ N. latitude and 114° 7’ and 115° 22’ E. 
longitude. Brunei To.vn is distant by sea 758 nautical miles 
from Singapore. 

It is subdivided for administrative purposes into five 
districts, Brunei, Tutong, Belait, Temburong and Muara. 
There is only one town of any size Brunei or Dar-ul-Salam 
(City of Peace) which is situated 12 miles from the mouth 
of the Brunei River at Muara and has an_ estimated 
population of 11,000. Prior to 1gto it consisted entirely of 
Malay houses built on nibong piles in the river, but it now 
includes a strip of the mainland, mostly reclaimed, on which 
all Government buildings, shophouses and many private 
houses hay; been erected. 


CLIMATE, 


The climate is pleasant and healthy without any marked 
changes of temperature. During the day the temperature 
lies between 80° to go° Fahrenheit but a light breeze is 
generally blowing which moderates the heat. At night the 
temperature usually falls below 80°. 


The average annual rainfall varies between 100 to 200 
inches for different parts of the State. 


LANGUAGES. 


The langua franca is Malay which differs slightly from 
that generally spoken in Malaya but the local Bornean races. 
the Tutongs, Belaits, Dusuns and the Muruts have 
languages of their own. 

CURRENCY. 

The currency is that of the Straits Settlements. The 
unit is the silver dollar which is divided into 100 cents. The 
value of the dollar is fixed at present at two shillings and 
four pence. Subsidiary silver coins are those of value 50 
cents, 20 cents, ro cents and § cents. There are also nickel 
5 cent coins and copper or mixed metal coins of 1 cent 
denomination. There are also currency notes of different 
denominations from $1 upwards. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


English and Malay Weights and Measures are used. 
A pikul (equivalent to 133+ Ibs.) is subdivided into 100 katties 
of 16 tahils each. One tahil consists of 10 chis or 100 hoons 
and is equivalent to’ 1 ounce avoirdupois. A koyan consists 
of 40 pikuls and is equivalent to 5,333$ lbs. avoirdupois. A 
gantang is the equivalent of one gallon and a chupak is equal 
to a quart. : 


I.—General. 


Trading conditions grew stzadily worse throughout the 
year as the price of rubber, and the other raw materials 
which form the bulk of the exports from the State, continued 
to fall. The local Chinese firms found great difficulty in 
paying for imported merchandise, and there were one or 
two bankruptcies. The peasants were forced to realise the 
hoards of silver dollars, which they had accumulated in the 
years of plenty when rubber was commanding a good price, 
although the realisation that the intrinsic value of savings 
in the form of these coins had depreciated owing to the 
slump in the price of the metal itself, was probably also 
responsible for the noticeably increased flow of silver dollars 
into the Treasury. In spite of the general depression 
however from which the agricultural industries suffered, the 
total value of the State’s trade increased from $2,735,628 in 
1929 to $3,343,870 in 1930. This increase was accounted for 
solely by the greater volume and value of imports into the 
Belait District, consequent on th2 rapid development and 
expansion which began to take place as soon as it became 
definitely established early in the year that an oilfield of 
great potential value had heen discovered there. Although 
the production of oil for export is unlikely to take place 
for some little time yet, the fact that oil has now been 
discovered in commercially-paying quantity fully justifies an 
optimistic view being taken of the future economic prospects 
of the State. 


His Highness the Sultan celebrated his 17th birthday in 
February. Towards the end of the year arrangements were 
made to obtain the services of a European tutor to supervise 
His Highness’ studies. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner, Sir Cecn. 
CLEMENTI, K.C.M.G., accompanied by Lanpy CLEMENTI, paid 
his first visit to the State in August. His Excellency landed 
at Miri and travelled to Brunei overland vid Kuala Belait, 
making an inspection of the oilfield on the way. During His 
Excellency’s stay in Brunei a conference took place between 
His Excellency and His Highness the Tuan Muda of Sarawak 
at which several important matters mutually concerning 
the two States were settled. 
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In June two Royal Air Force flying boats (Squadron- 
Leader Livock, D.F.c., 4.F.C., in command) spent several days 
at moorings in the Brunei River on their return cruise from 
British North Borneo to Singapore. During the course of 
their stay inspections were made by [and and by air of 
possible sites for aeroplane landing grounds and sea-plane 
bases, and some of these were found to be very suitable. 


Mr. P, A. B. McKerron, M.c.s., was British Resident 
throughout the year. Approval was obtained for the 
creation of the new appointment of Assistant Resident, 
Brunei, and in December Mr. T. F. Carey, M.c.s., was 
appointed to the new post. It has been decided to station 
the Assistant Resident at Kuala Belait to enable better 
supervision to be exercised over the important developments 
now taking place there. 


II.—Finance. 

The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
provided for a revenue of $352,750 and an expenditure of 
$403,455, which included a special provision of $60,000 for 
the construction of a reinforced concrete wharf at Brunei 
Town. 

The actual revenue obtained was $333,069, and_ the 
expenditure was $379,404, so that, excluding the special pro- 
vision for the wharf, which was really by way of an 
appropriation from the liquid cash reserves of the State, and 
in spite of the year being one of considerable financial 
difficulty, the ordinary expenditure of the State was kept 
well within the limits of revenue collected. It was, however, 
only by the exercise of strict economy and supervision over 
expenditure that this was accomplished. 

The following figures give a comparison of the revenue 
and expenditure of the State for the past five years, which 
shows clearly how the revenue has been steadily declining 
with the fall in the price of rubber, and the progressive 
worsening in trade conditions generally since the record 
revenue collection in 1927:— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1926... ah 307,344 297,894 
1927... Ss 402,134 426,981 
1928... te 354,762 344,005 
1929... ze 345,290 344,092 
1930 333,069 379,604 


The Abstracts of Revenue and Expenditure for the 
years 1928, 1929 and 1930 are shown in Appendix A and 
Appendix B respectively. 
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The surplus of Assets over Liabilities at the end of the 
year amounted to $151,517 as against $198,053 on January 
Ist, 1930. This decrease is solely accounted for by the 
appropriation of the necessary funds from the State’s cash 
reserves to finance the construction of the new wharf 
referred to above. 


The following statement shows the Assets and Liabilities 
at the end of the past two years: — 


























| 31st December, | 31st December, 
1929 1930 
LIABILITIES $ cl $ «| $ c| $ ce 
Deposits | 
Land Office ... we | 2,729 73 | 2,414 08 | 
Money Orders . 9.472 56 j 5.436 03 | 
Miseellaneous 16,864 14 | 24,297 82 | 
Opium Revenue Replace- H | 
ment Reserve Fund... | 63,722 58 | 79,899 51 | 
—————! 92,789 01 een 112,047 44 
Surplus of Assets over i ‘ : 
Liabilities ... % | 198,052 66 © ' 151,517 63 
Total ... as 290,84 67 | 263,565 07 
ASSETS 
Investments 
State ee ose 18,550 00 18,550 00°: 
Opium Kevenue Replace- | 
ment Reserve Fund 63,722 58 79,899 51 | 
Fixed Deposit on 50,000 00 
I——————; 82,272 58 ————-——: 148,449 51 
| 
Loans (secured) | 29,666 64 | 13,654 25 
Advances”... ase 697 60 | ! 678 95 
Suspense... ae ae 11,778 79 | as  26t4 21. 
Cash in Treasury and Ban it 166,426 06 | ies 99,168 15 
ee 
Total ... eee 290,841 67 | oe | 263,565 07 
1 











Opium Revenue Replacement Fund.—The fund was 
started in 1926 with $12,260 provided out of surplus revenue 
and invested in England in various Government securities. 
The contribution for 1930 was $12,858, and on 31st 
December, 1930, the Fund stood at $79,899. 


As it is now definite that in oil the State has a potential 
source of revenue which will enable it to regard with 
equanimity the eventual’ cessation of revenue derived 
from opium, it has been decided, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to suspend further con- 
tributions to the Fund for the present, and the Fund will 
Temain invested to accumulate at compound interest. 


Public Debt.—The Public Debt of the State on 31st 
December, 1930, was $401,000. 


The following is an Assets and Liabilities Statement in respect 


this Debt :— 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
(31ST DECEMBER, 1930) 
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LIABILITIES—LOAN ACCOUNT 





31-12-1930, Balance due to 
FM.S. 


Capital Repaid 


Amount 


. 395,000" 
44,750! 


Cr. Amos 





Sor 439,750 


Tora 
. 


3 
31-12-1930, Balance due to 
s.S. aC 


Capital Repaid 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


6,000 
14,000 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 





| 439,750 


--} 20,000 


459,750 


oe 
To kedemption of Mono- i 
pohes (1906—1908) see 
(1908—1909) ved 70s: 





» Purchase of Tulins 


| 
» Purchase of Cession 
| Monies (1908—1924) 


» Capital Expenditure— 


Launch (1906) 20,000 | 
Residency (1906— 

| 1967) : 8.000 ' 
Government — Build- 
| ings, Brunei and 
Districts (1906— 
‘ 1907) 





| » General Purposes ... 

| 

» Loan to His Highness the Sultan , i 
made in 1909 wei 





TOTAL 





Monies «++ 13,546% 


» Purchase of Political | 
Pensions granted in 
Settlement of Tuln 

Claims 6,454 


20,00 


41 
. 1 439 
s | 
To Purchase of Cession i 
ToTaL | 











| 
GRAND Total. ...) 45 | 
{ 
\ 


* The total expenditure on the purchase of Cession Monies from other than Lic? 
Funds and not included above amounts to $80,870. 
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ITI.—Production. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Rubber, sago and rice are the chief agricultural pro- 
ducts of the State. 


Rubber.—The area under rubber is estimated to be 
about 9,000 acres of which some 4,000 acres belong to 
European Companies, and the remainder to Asiatic small- 
holders. The price of rubber declined steadily throughout 
the year and by September had reached the lowest figure 
ever recorded. Large numbers of the small producers found 
that it did not pay to tap their trees, and consequently con- 
siderable areas of small-holdings went out of tapping during 
the year. It was only by drastic measures of economy that 
the larger European producers were able to keep going with 
the price of rubber below the cost of production. 


The export declined from 1,027 tons in 1929 to 870 tons, 
and the total value of the rubber exported fell by half from 


$742,999 in 1929 to $377,927 in 1930. 


Sago.—One good result of the slump in rubber was 
that the peasants began to pay more attention to their sago 
plantations which had been badly neglected since rubber- , 
planting began to engage their attention. Over 6,000 pikuls 
of sago flour were exported during the year as Against 
3,000 pikuls in 1929, and there was also a much increased 
production for local consumption, mainly as an insurance 
against a possible failure of the rice harvest. At the end 
of the vear, however, the price of sago flour also had fallen 
so low that it hardly paid to produce it for export. 


Rice.—The stern force of economic necessity compelled 
the peasants to plant up greatly increased areas of rice. 
The total area under rice in the 1929-30 season was approxi- 
mately 7,500 acres as against 5,200 acres planted up the 
previous season, and more land than ever has been put under 
Tice cultivation this season. Unfortunately a severe drought 
in the early part of the year badly affected the yield from 
the hill areas, but this was more than compensated for by 
the excellent yields obtained from the greatly increased 
areas that had been put under wet padi cultivation. Yields 
of 600 and 700 gantangs per acre were obtained from some 
of the plots planted with specially selected seed which the 
Government had obtained from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Malaya, and the average vield for the whole of the 
Wet padi areas was more than double the average yield from 
the hill areas. The significance of this has not been lost 
on the peasantry, who have now had a proof of the 
advantages of the wet over the dry method of cultivation 
Practised by them and their ancestors in the past. 
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FORESTS. 


Only 48 tons of jelutong, which is the State’s chief 
forest product, were exported during the year as against 
78 tons in 1929 and 100 tons in 1928. The price of jelutong 
continued to fall, and for the last half of the year was sc 
low that it did not pay to-work it. The forest revenue, 
which is mainly derived from licences to work jelutong, 
fell to $3,388 as against $6,275 collected in 1929. 





Practically no timber is exported. There are, however. 
undoubtedly extensive areas of excellent timber in the upper 
reaches of the Tutong, Belait and Temburong Rivers which 
have never been properly examined. A certain amount of 
hard-wood timber is extracted for local use, but no large 
scale exploitation has -been attempted. If a market fer 
Brunei timber were to be found outside the State, a con 
siderable amount of river clearing would be required to 
enable the timber to be extracted economically. A proper 
Forest Department would also have to be constituted, and 
this is beyond the financial resources of the State at present. 


INDUSTRIES. 


* Cutch.—The Island Trading Company, Limited, which 
has béen established in Brunei Town since 1900, exported 
2,994 tons of bark extract (cutch) valued at $220,080 as com- 
pared with 2,085 tons valued at $183,583 in 1929. The 
manufacture of this amount 8,089 tons of firewood were 
consumed. Most of this bark now comes from areas outside 
the State, but new areas in the Belait District, which have 
never been touched before, are about to be opened up. 


Arts and Crafts—The products of the three chief 
native crafts of Brunei are silverware, sarongs and _brass- 
ware. 


Silverware.—The making of silverware is by far the 
most important native craft. Brunei silversmiths have 
always been famed for their skill among the people of the 
other parts of Borneo and of Malaya. Now thanks to the 
enterprise and assistance of the Malayan Arts and Crafts 
Society, which has opened a selling- centre in Singapore, 
the demand for their products is steadily increasing. Over 
$2,000 worth of silverware was sold through the agency of 
the Society and the total value of the export of silverware 
in 1930 exceeded $13,000. The silversmiths are particularly 
clever at copying European articles such as cigarette boxes 
and cases, ash-trays, finger-bowls, etc., preserving and 
adapting the distinctive ornamental patterns of old Brunei 
silver for this purpose. 
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IV eaving.—The women of Brunei weave large quantities 
of cotton and a few silk sarongs. The quality of their work 
both as to texture and dying compares very favourably with 
that of the weavers of Trengganu and other places in Malaya 
where this native industry still flourishes. 


Brassware.—The making of brassware is also an 
important local industry. Many useful and decorative 
articles are produced by the Brunei smiths. Their products 
however are mainly sold locally, as they have not been so 
enterprising as the silversmiths, who have, as mentioned 
above, succeeded in making a market for their products 
outside the State. 


MINING. 


Oil was first found in 1914 at Labi in the District of 
Belait. The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, 
which is allied to the Sarawak Oilfields Limited, obtained a 
lease of this area in 1924. The results obtained from the 
Labi field have so far been rather disappointing, but the 
Company has for several years past been carrying on 
vigorous prospecting operations under licence in the coastal 

rea of the Belait District. 


In April, 1929 oil was found at Seria about 10 miles 
North-west of Kuala Belait. During 1930 several excellent 
producing wells were completed, and by the middle of the 
year it had become clear that a commercial oil!-field had been 
found at Seria. The Company is at present engaged on a 
very thorough investigation of the extent of the field, and 
is at the same time developing it for production. The survey 
of well locations for a progressive programme of drilling 
was completed, and a commencement was made with the 
construction of a grid of access roads. A steel pile bridge 
was constructed over the Seria River to ensure good com- 
munication with the Company’s headquarters at Kuala 
Belait. Great developments also took place at Kuala Belait 
during the year. New store godowns. offices, and quarters 
for employees were completed, and the question of a pipe- 
line water supply has heen investigated. 


Were it not for the fact that the oil industry is aiso 
suffering from the general trade depression, and from the 
ills of over-production, it is extremely probable that 1931 
would have seen oil being exported from the State. As it 
is, however, development is proceeding gradually, and when 
trade conditions improve again, it will not be long before 
Brunci oil is on the market. Meanwhile it is very gr: itifving 
that at a time, when the oil industry throughout the world 
is restricting its production, the ste udy development of the 

Sune field is being proceeded with. 
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Coal.—A Singapore Syndicate held a Prospecting 
Licence throughout the year over an extensive area on both 
sides of the Brunei River below the Town. Active pros- 
pecting operations were carried out in the autumn, and the 
Syndicate has applied for and been granted an extension of 
the licence to enable the coal deposits found to be investi- 
gated further with a view to the flotation of a Company 
with sufficient capital to work them. While undoubtedly 
large deposits of good quality coal exist in the State, the 
peculiar nature of the seams in which these are found, make 
it questionable whether it would be a paying proposition 
to work them at the present time. 


IV.—Trade and Economics. 


The aggregate value of trade for the year was 
$3.343.871 as against $2,735,628 in 1929. Owing to the 
slump in the price of all raw materials produced in the State. 
the value of the export trade declined from $1,251,335 in 
1929 to $807.449 in 1930. As against this, the value of the 
import trade rose from $1,484,293 in 1929 to $2,536.422 in 
1930, the large increase in the imports of machinery and 
materials of all kinds for the development of the oilfield in 
the Belait District being solely responsible. 


Tables showing the principal imports and exports for 
the years 1928 to 1930 and a comparative statement showing 
the distribution of trade by Districts are given in Appendix 
C and Appendix D respectively. 

The total revenue from Customs Duties was $130.882 a 
decrease of $1,620. The revenue from export duties was 
the lowest it has been for many years. This decrease, how- 
ever, was very nearly balanced by a considerable increase 
in the yield obtained from import duties, consequent on 
the increased volume of imports, and on the higher scale of 
duties imposed on tobacco, petroleum and matches in the 
latter half of 1929. 


The collections in each District were as follows: — 























| Export Duties Import Duties 
District le au Se ane 
1928 1929 , 1930 1928 1929 1130 
Stl 8 3 | $ $ $ 
Brunei Wes, in 212)233s 18iAS8> 195175 ' 48.665 53.241 
Belait wee 9,865! 12,619 6,004} 18,143 21,615 
Tutong wee ni TAAT 6,262 3.622, 3,790 4,346 
Temburong ... we 10,375 8.005 ta 6,430 7,926 
Muara ae ms 938 Includedin Brunei 1,053 ;Included in Brune: 
ave (es ae 
TOTALS 4. 50,858 i 45,374 25,812 | 78.081 87,128 103.070 


The following new or amended duties were imposed 
during the year:— 


Exports— 
October... Plantation Rubber 1% ad valorem. 
(This duty was 
formerly .. 21% ad valorem). 
Imports— 
December .... Dried fish ... 10% ad valorem. 
Sugar, per katty I cent. 


Chandu.—The amount of chandu sold was 7,613 tahils 
as compared with 9,250 tahils in 1929. The net revenue was 
$52,974, a decrease of $14,386. 


The retail sale of chandu is entirely in the hands of the 
Government. A system for the registration of chandu 
smokers is in force. At the end of the year there were 588 
adult Chinese registered as smokers as compared with 458 
at the end of 1929. The large influx of Chinese labourers 
into the oilfield area was responsible for this increase in the 
number of registered smokers. Their numbers are declining 
in the other Districts. 


V.—Communications. 
SHIPPING. 


Steamers drawing up to 12 feet can except at time of 
very low tide reach Brunei Town. 


A new reinforced concrete wharf with a concrete 
pontoon for launches was completed during the year and 
was officially opened by His Excellency ihe High Com- 
missioner in Augusi. 

The Straits Steamship Company, Limited’s M. V. 
Brunei, which had been specially designed to suit local con- 
ditions, arrived towards the end of the year to take up the 
local passenger and freight service between Brunei and 
Labuan. The Company is also considering the inauguration 
of a coastal service to Kuala Belait and it is hoped that 
this will be established in| 1931. 


The same Company also provides the weekly mail ser- 
vice between Labuan and Singapore. 


ROADS. 


The Tutong Road was maintained in good order 
throughout the year, and various improvements were made. 
The road is an earth one, but by prohibiting bullock cart 
trate and closing the road altogether during and for some 
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hours after heavy rain, the surface continues to stand up 
very well. The cost of maintenance of this road worked 
out at about $325 per mile of formation varying in width 
from 16 feet to 20 feet. 


During the year the British Malayan Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, took over the charge and maintenance of 
the bridges and approaches along the beach road from Kuala 
Tutong to Kuala Belait, as the whole of this stretch now 
falls within the area of its operations. 


A pontoon car-ferry was established at Kuala Tutong 
which enabled through traffic to be maintained between 
Brunei and Kuala Belait. 


A short length of road was constructed to connect the 
growing village of Kuala Belait with the beach. 


New roads.—In co-operation with Gadong Estate a 
mile of road was constructed to connect this Estate with 
the river at Kumbang Tasang. 


Towards the end of the year work was commenced on 
the construction of a road from Temburong to connect 
with the Limbang-Pandaruan Road in Sarawak territory. 
Approximately 3 miles of this toad had been completed at 
the end of the year. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Financial—The revenue amounted to $7,650 as com- 
pared with $8,150 in 1929 and the expenditure was $11,566 
as compared with $14,506 in 1929. 

The following gives a comparison between Iusiness 
transacted in 1928, 1929 and 1930:— 


ae i" 1930 1929 1928 











\ 
Letters, papers and parcels received... | 43,460 52,994 
Do. do. despatched | 24,080 22,979 
TOTAL ... 67,540 75.973 72,412 


Det ails of business transacted during the year are as 


follows :— 
re ne 





LETTERS ' | Printed 
aoe —-- Postcards Arte me Parcels 
- i, Matters 
Régistered Paid Service Taxed | | 
: i oan Be Wk oe = 
| INWARD \ 
1.586 + 20,452 ' 1471 | 1,775 | 6901 15.435 | 2,050 
| OUTWARD | 
3,807 16,872 2.664 | M42! 109 | 
| i 
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Money Orders——Two hundred and forty-one Money 
Orders were issued to the value of $6,336.91 and eight 
hundred and forty-eight Cash-on-Delivery parcels were 
delivered to the value of $19,752.43. Thirty-one Money 
Orders to the value of $456.14 were received and cashed 
during the year. 


Telephones.—There is a public telephone service in 
Brunei Town. During the year it was extended to the 
neighbouring European rubber estates and to the offices 
of the Island Trading Company. 


A line to Tutong, following the road, was also con- 
structed during the year and is proving of great value in 
administration. 

RADIO-TELEGRAPHS. 


The five stations were operated without serious inter- 
ruption throughout the year. 


The total number of messages handled was 4,185 as com- 
pared with 4,880 in 1929. 


This figure is made up as follows:— 


(a) Internal Service 8 wee 2,552 
(b) Cable Service eat v.85 
(c) Sarawak Service wide .. 828 


The number of words in messages sent on Government 
Service amounted to 21,810 which at 10 cents per word would 
have a value of $2,180. 


Tables are appended showing the comparison between 
the traffic figures of 1928, 1929 and 1930:— 


INTERNAL TRAFFIC. 





number of 
per mensem 






Messages handed in and trans- 


mitted from: Total 
number of 





j | i messages | ~ 
| Labu-| _  Tem- a dealt with 
\eabts: Kuala fl 
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| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


Bruneil burong | Belait: | 1930 | 1929 1928 
pate Sr - ea ee oe pone 
Government 606 | 381' 42] — 100 | 325. 1,454 | 121°1 118°8 10670 
PublicPrepaid 148 235 279 | 38! 308 1,008 915) 890 89°0 
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Gencral,—By the courtesy of the British North Borneo 
Government, the Postmaster-General (Mr. C. F. Newton 
WabeE) visited Brunei in September and gave very valuable 
advice for bringing the radio-telegraph equipment more up- 
to-date. In accordance with his advice relief short-wave 
sets of a modern type have already been installed at the 
Brunei and Kualablait Stations. 


VI.—Justice, Police and Prisons. 


(A)._JUSTICE AND CRIME. 


The Courts constituted in the State for the administration 
of Civil and Criminal justice are the Court of the Resident, 
the Courts of the First and Second Class Magistrates and 
the Courts of the Native Magistrates and Kathis. The 
Court of the Resident exercises original and appellate juris- 
diction in all civil and criminal matters. The Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Straits Settlements has original 
jurisdiction in the case of offences punishable with death 
and appeals lie to it from the Court of the Resident in certain 
civil and criminal matters. 


The following table shows the number of cases instituted 
and disposed of in the various Courts: — 





Resident's | First Class Second Class 


Court | Magistrate's Court Magistrate's Court 
District ae Soe __| Total 
|Criminal, Civil | Criminal | Civil | Criminal | Civil 
I 




















| 
Brunei 77 23 12 254 | 373 
Belait 26 12 a =| 96 225 
Tutong 1 | 2 | 36 | 99 | 138 
Temburong 3 | ase oe | 4 | 17 
Muara as 5 bale 8 
ToTaL ... | 4 


3 107 | 37, | 144 | 466 | 761 





Out of 255 Criminal cases 59 resulted in acquittals. The 
total amounts involved in Civil and Administration Suits 
were $31,610 and $19,116 respectively. 


The following is a comparative statement of offences 
reported to the Police for the last three years : — 


Year Offences Property Lost Property Recovered 


Sees c: $c, 
1928... 440 2,115 99 725 66 
1929... 291 1,742 16 272 27 


1930... 289 2,778 71 497 70 
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(B).—POLICE. 
The strength of the Force on 3ist December, 1930, 
was as follows :— 
Sgt. Major Sergeants Corporals Lance-Corporals Constables 





I 4 3 3 51 


This constitutes the present approved establishment, but 
it was obvious at the end of the year that it will be necessary 
to increase it at an early date in order to provide extra 
police for the Belait District. 


Musketry.—Musketry showed a marked improvement. 
The results of the annual course were as follows: — 


Marksmen st Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 
6 9 i2 9 
Several improvements were made to the range and its 
equipment, 


Discipline.—There was a great improvement in disci- 
pline. A canteen was opened during the year. It has been 
much appreciated by the men, and has had much to do with 
the general improvement in the conduct and _ the 
esprit de corps of the Force. Forty-eight men were 
defaulted and 6 were dismissed, 4 for serious breaches of 
discipline and 2 for unsatisfactory conduct. 


Health.—The health of the force was below the average, 
Twenty-six men were admitted to Hospital and 61 were 
treated as out-patients. 

Buildings.—All existing buildings were kept in good 
repair. <A new set of barracks for single men was completed 
at Headquarters and a commencement was made with the 
construction of a new block for married men. The old 
single men’s barracks were converted into a cantéen and 
mess-room. 

Fire Brigade.—Discipline and fire-drill have been much 
improved. Two hundred feet of new hose was purchased, 
and arrangements are being made to provide a float which 
will enable the engine to be transported across the river to 
deal with any outbreaks of fire that may occur among the 
closely-packed wooden houses of the river kampongs. 


General.—Eight hundred and twenty-five firearms were 
registered showing a decrease of 48 compared with 1929, and 
659 Weights and Measures were tested as compared with 
614 in 1929. 

One thousand three hundred and twenty-three aliens 
were registered during the year as compared with 763 in 1929. 
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Seventy-three motor vehicles were registered as com- 
pared with 45 in 1929. 


Three persons were taken by crocodiles and 24 rewards 
were paid. 


C.—PRISONS.’ 


Forty-four prisoners were committed during the year. 
All were adult males and their nationalities were as 
follows :— 


Chinese Malays Kedayans Javanese Indians Dusuns 


17 9 7 4 2 5 


At the end of the year ther2 were 13 prisoners in the 
Brunei Prison, and 2 in the Sub-Prison at Kuala Belait. 


The general health of the prisoners was good, and their 
conduct on the whole satisfactory. There was only one 
serious breach of discipline. 


The prisoners were employed mainly on public works 
such as road-making and reclamation. The average number 
of prisoners at work daily was 13.69. The prisoners also 
did intra-mural work in the afternoons, and baskets to the 
value of $222 were sold, principally to the Public Works 
Department. 


The Chief Police Officer acted as Superintendent of 
Prisons with the Sergeant-Major in charge of the Brunei 


Gaol, 
VII.—Public Works. 


Expenditure.—The total expenditure on Public Works 
amounted to $131,553 against a total of $149,796 voted. 


Personal Emoluments amounted to $14,496, or I1 per 
cent of the total expenditure. 


Administration.—The Department has now been linked 
up with the Public Works Department of the Federated 
Malay States, and an officer from that Department was 
seconded for duty in Brunei and took over charge at the 
beginning of the year. 


Buildings.—All existing buildings were maintained in 
good repair, and the following new buildings were com- 
pleted during the year. 


Clerks’ Quarters, Brunei. 
Dresser’s Quarters, Brunei. 
Police Barracks, Brunei. 
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The following temporary buildings were built at Kuala 
Belait : — 


Police Sergeant’s Quarters. 
Clerks’ Quarters. 


Work was also commenced on the construction of 
temporary quarters for the Assistant Resident at Kuala 
Belait. 


Other I orks.—The new reinforced concrete wharf (30 
feet by 200 feet) with reinforced concrete pontoon, on which 
work was commenced in 1929, was completed during the 
year. 


A telephone line was constructed to Tutong, and this 
line has already proved of grzat value. 


A motor-car pontoon was constructed to carry cars over 
the Tutong River and thus link Brunei with Kuala Belait, 


VITI.—Public Health. 


Administration.—The first whole-time European Medical 
Officer was appointed in May, and further advances were 
made in the organisation of the Medical and Health Depart- 
ment. 


The total revenue of the Department was $1,042 and 
the total expenditure $17,396, being about 5 per cent of the 
total ordinary expenditure of the State. 


Public Health.—There was no outbreak of any form 
of epidemic disease during the year. The estimated popula- 
tion of the state was 31,170. It is hoped that the Census, 
which is to be taken in 1931, will provide more reliable figures 
upon which to base mortality and other statistics in future 
years, 


Vital Statistics-—Registration of births and deaths is 
compulsory, but it is questionable to what extent the returns 
are reliable as the original registration throughout the 
greater part of the State is in the hands of subordinate police 
officers and native headmen, and it is only very rarely, for 
instance, that bodies are seen by a medical authority. 





Births. —The crude birth-rate for the year was 43.28 
per 1,000. 


Deaths.—The crude death-rate was 29°58 per 1,000 
compared with a rate of 28.20 in 1929. 


Infantile Mortality.—The infantile mortality rate was 
246.85 per mille as against 261.87 in 1929. 
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Although the rate is slowly and steadily declining, 
infantile mortality is the biggest single problem with which 
the Medical Department is confronted. 


The Brunei women are still practically purdah and 
midwifery is practised in the kampongs by untrained 
persons, with results which are bad in the extreme. Dietary 
“trors are, however, probably responsible for more deaths 
than bad midwifery. There is as yet no qualified midwife 
in the State, but it is hoped to provide one next year. The 
question of sending a local woman for training has been 
considered, but there does not appear to be a suitable person, 
and one will have to be procured from outside. It will be 
part of her duties to disseminate knowledge of proper diet 
and the general care of infants to mothers. A wall of 
prejudice, conservatism, and mistrust will confront the 
person attempting the task, but the reward of success will 
be great and the Government fully realises the importance 
of making a beginning. 


Sanitation.—The Medical Officer is Health Officer for 
the State. There is a Probationary Sanitary Inspector in 
Brunei Town and arrangements are being made to secure 
the part-time services of the fully-qualified Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, at present employed by the British Malayan l’etroleum 
Company, Limited, at Kuala Belait, to supervise the sanita- 
tion work in the growing town-ship there. During the year 
a bucket system of night-soil removal was instituted in 
Brunei Town and a similar system is being arranged for in 
Kuala Belait. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries —There is one Government 
Hospital in Brunei Town. Much new equipment has been 
acquired and the hospital may now be said to be well- 
equipped for the work it performs. ‘There is an out-door 
Dispensary attached to the Hospital and the number of 
patients treated during the year was 5,476. A Travelling 
Dresser also visit fifteen centres regularly giving free advice 
and treatment and using as headquarters schools, police 
stations and headmen’s houses. The number of patients 
treated in this way was 3,046. This Dresser also visits all 
schools in the State periodically and gives necessary treat- 
ment and simple lectures on personal hygiene, malaria 
prevention and the ways of avoiding helminthic infection. 


IX.—Education. 


Education is compulsory only in the Brunei Town area, 
and until a sufficient supply of trained teachers becomes 
available it will not be possible to extend compulsory 
education to the country districts. The attendance in the 
country schools is nevertheless very satisfactory. Three new 
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schools were completed and opened in the Tutong District 
during the year. For financial reasons, however, further 
expansion in the provision of educational facilities will have 
to be gradual, but it is the policy of the Government to 
endeavour to open at least one new school a year. 


The following numbers of boys were on the registers of 
the nine State schools at the end of the year:— 


Number on 


Register. 

Brunei ses ee ws 365 
Kilanas veh ee ww 26 
Tutong ae a w= =78 
Lubok Pulau... tes i. +26 
Tanjong Maya es eet eS) 
Tumpuan Ugas Or gee 242) 
Temburong wa eae ree 
Labu ay Ses ie 25 
Kuala Belait ... Pe ete ae 

Total ... 688 


The curriculum of the State schools is based on that of 


the Vernacular Schools in Malaya and all teaching is in the . 


Malay language. Nothing is taught which might tend to 
drive Malays from their fishing and agricultural pursuits. 


School Gardens.—An area of waste land was set aside 
in Brunei Town for school gardens, and most of the country 
schools also had their small gardens by the end of the year. 
The boys all showed great keeness. 


Girls School_—The first Girls School in the State was 
opened in July. There were 24 girls on the register at the 
end of the year and the attendance was excellent. In a 
few years’ time when some of the present pupils become 
available as teachers it should be possible to increase 
considerably the facilities for female education. 


Chinese School.—There is a private Chinese School in 
Brunei Town in receipt of a small Government grant. There 
were 38 pupils on the register at the end of the year. 


English Education—The Government pays an annual 
contribution to the English School at Labuan, and in addition 
two promising Brunei boys are being educated there at 
Government expense. 
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The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, has 
recently approached the Government about the opening of 
an English School at Kuala Belait for the education of the 
sons of its subordinate staff there, and it is hoped that the 
school will be established in 1931. 


X.—Lands and Surveys. 


All land, not held under title or by concession, is called 
State Land which the Resident may dispose of on behalf of 
the Ruler in accordance with ‘‘The Land Code, 1909’’. 


Alienatzed land is held either in perpetuity or for a 
number of years by entry in the Land Office Register and the 
document of title issued to the landholder is an Extract 
from this Register endorsed with a plan. The title covers 
surface right only and is subject to certain reservations in 
favour of Government such as the right to all minerals and 
to resume for public purposes on payment of compensation. 


Mining.—Licences to prospect for minerals such as coal 
and oil may be issued by the Resident and mining leases 
may likewise be issued by him subject to the sanction of the 
High Commissioner when the area exceeds five square miles. 


All transactions, c.g., transfers of land, mortgages are 
not effective till they have be2n registered in the Land Office. 


Survcys.—All survey of alienated land is done by 
prismatic compass and boundary marks of stones are planted. 
The accuracy of this survey is open to question, but this is 
unavoidable until the finances ot the State will run to the 
establishment of a Survey Department. 


Arca under title and concession.—The area in private 
occupation at the end of the year was roughly 74,800 acres. 
There were about 4,400 small holdings. 


Land Revenue.—The total rent-roll amounted to $19,657, 
and the arrears at the end of the year amounted to $730. 
A considerable proportion of these arrears represent rent 
on lands alienated for rubber cultivation during the past few 
years which have never been and in all probability now never 
will be taken up by their owners, and will in consequence 
revert in due course to the State. 


Alicnations.—During the year 443 acr:s of State Land 
were alienated of which 200 acres were for rubber cultivation. 
One hundred and fifty applications for land were received 
and of these 113 were approved alienation. The demand for 
land (except for rice cultivation) fell off progressively 
throughout the year. 
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Gencral.—The number of titles registered was 184 while 
212 transfers and miscellaneous transactions were dealt with. 


Thirty-nine land succession cases were dealt with during 
the year. 


XI.—Labour. 


Conditions of labour are governed by the Labour Code 
of 1913 with its subsequent amendments and by the various 
Indian Immigration Enactments. 


The Controller of Labour for Malaya is Controller of 
Labour for the Stat. The British Resident and the Medical 
Officer exercise the powers of Deputy Controller of Labour 
and Assistant Controller of Labour respectively. 


Immigration—The immigration of labourers from 
Southern India to Malaya and Brunei is regulated by the 
Indian Immigration Committee (of which the Controller of 
Labour is ex-officio Chairman appointed by the High 
Commissioner). All travelling expenses of such labourers 
to their places of employment are paid from the Indian 
Immigration Fund. .The income of this Fund is derived from 
a quarterly assessinent levied on all employers of South 
Indian labourers based on the number of days’ work done 
by such labourers during the quarter. 


Of the four European Rubber Estates only one continued 
to employ Indian labourers. When the price of rubber, 
however, fell to below the cost of production in the latter 
half of the year the Estate found itself unable to pay the 
prescribed rates of wagzs and was compelled to give these 
labourers notice. The labourers themselves, however, 
petitioned to be allowed to stay on and not to be forced to 
return to India. They offered to accept lower wages during 
the continuance of the emergency through which the rubber 
producing industry is passing. Lower rates of wages w:2re 
accordingly prescribed, and accepted by both the employers 
and the labourers. 


Health.—The health of the labour forces employed by 
the various Estates and by the British Malayan Petroleum 
Company, Limited, was generally good. 

Repatriation.—During the year 56 adults and 7 minors 
were repatriated at the expense of the Indian Immigration 
Fund. 





A number of Javanese and Chinese labourers, whose 
services had to be dispensed with owing to the slump in the 
price of rubber, were repatriated at the expense of the 
Estates concerned, and several indigent and decrepit Chinese 
casual labourers were sent back to China at Government 
expense. 
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Population—The following table shows the labour 
population on Estates, etc., at. the end of the year: — 














5 | Island | - Four 

Race Gente | gi nyreean |r 
Ltd. | Company, Ltd Estates | 
Bruneis and Kedayans_ ... 700 233! 599 | 1,582 
Chinese a5 on oe 391 i 36 ' 427 
Dyaks 1 we ei ; 4 | re ; 14 
Indians Ree re a 249 : 61 | 310 
Javanese os AS Bs a : 75 75 
Others ee on aes Ses ! 7 7 
Se eee eee 

ToTaL ... 700 , 937 778 2,415 





XII.—Miscellaneous. 


State Council.—l’our mezetings of the State Council were 
held during the year. 


Legislation. —The following Enactments were passed by 
His Highness the Sultan in Council : — 


Enactment No. 1 of 1930 Porsons. 
Enactment No. 2 of 1930 CENsus. 


Rules were passed under the Weights and Measur?s, 
Poisons and Census Enactments, and regulations for the 
<control of hawkers were made under Order-in-Council No. 1 
of 1930. : 


Meteorology.—Th: mean temperature for the year was 
86.30°F. The highest recorded shade temperature was 89°F. 
The total rainfall recorded at Brunei Town was 124.08 inches, 
over a third of which occurred during the months of October 
and November. The months of February and March on 
the other hand were exceptionally dry. 


The meteorological returns are given in Appendices E 
and F. 


P. A. B. McKERRON, 
British Resident, Brunei, 
Brunel, 17th March, 1931. 
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APPENDIX A. 
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Abstract of Revenue 
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1929 - 1930 





CLASS I 
Duties, TAXES AND LICENSES— 
Customs ag oe 
Government Monopolies ze | 
Licenses _ ; 
Poll-Tax oe a 
Municipal t 
CLASS Il 


FExs OF COURTS AND OFFICE, ETC.—! 


Courts... ae8 aise 
Surveys ee wee 
General 

CLASS Il 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS— 


Posts and Telegraphs a 


CLASS IV 


REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT | 
PROPERTY— 


Land Revenue 
Cession Monies... wa) 
Interest 


CLASS V 
Lanp SALE— 
Premia on Land Sales 


TOTAL REVENUE 





$ 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


128,939; 132,502, 130,881 


79,447 : 
18,117 | 


1,740 


67,362 | 52,974 
20,363 | 11242 
1,966 | 1,688 


11,667 10,727, 9 637 
| 


10,198 


4.167 
3.407 


354,762 











4.447! 2,907 
2,175, 2,019 
5,834) 8.248 
8,150, 7,648 





65,504 72,595 
15,200! 15,2cO 
10,481 | 5,158 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
2 6,572 


345,290 | 333,069 
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APPENDIX 2B. 











Abstract of Expenditure 1928 192g 1930 
$ | §$ $ 
His Highness the Sultan «| 13,200! 13,200] 12,000 
Native Chiefs ace vee] 14,400] 14,400] 14,640 
British Resident oe se! 17,468] 16,439] 21,143 
Customs, Monopolies and Marine | | 
departments ae w| 13,878! 15,647| 21,356 
Land and Surveys wes we 8.864 | 7,041 6,513 
Distrigt Offices ree | 10,934} 13,943] 16,128 
Education... oes ol 3.425; 7,310 7,289 
Marine | 13,155! 10,051 es 
Police see $3 w | 3UUII 28,811] 31,383 
Medical... “s! se! 55754) 14,579| 27,396 
Political Pensions see 2,174 6,714 6 523 
Headmen .... aes Pree 570 3 a 
Kathi mes hee sa, wees, mul) eke 2,222 
Interest... me ve} 16,885 | 16,602 16,321 
Municipal Aes nee 8,166 3,964 3,089 
Miscellaneous Services, Annually 
Recurrent ia ve} 21,612) 45,758] 42,801 
Miscellaneous Services, Special 
Expenditure Are se! 16,362! 1,991 3,147 
Pensions... se eee | 2,701; 3,589] ° 7,383 
Posts and Telegraphs ... wee} 13,895] 14,506] 11,566 
Public Works, Annually Recurrent...) 41,450] 45,293] 45,228 
Public Works, Special Services ...| 88,001) 58,254| 87,476 
Torat EXPENDITURE ... | 344,005 338,092] 373,604 
Repayment of Public Debt. ..., 6,000] 6,000] 6,000 
GRAND TOTAL ...' 350,005} 344,092] 379,604 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Note 0 AE, OnE Ot He oars god! Rlaternany (of Rewnaret ond other 
Grants ii the Seoretary of State from July, 1926, to 
Gnd. 637. 6d. (7d.). 
Pree Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (74.). 
Tropical! Agricultural Research in the Empire, iy special referénce to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palma, (E.M.B. 2. ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophiyrics! Surveying. Report of a Hemel of the corals 
of Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
The Chemistry of Wine Making, A Report on Oenological Rasen 
(E.M.B. 7.) Oo tla, 2d.). 


Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form, (ey br Bi Wi ae . 

la. 8 

Empire Grown Sisal and ita importance to the Cordage boars 
(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 


Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) 1a. Od. (18. 2d.). 
Gra it Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


(E.M.B. 13.) la. Od. (18, 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics, January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d, (8d.). 
Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branoh. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) ie 0816 843: 
8. 4. 
Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation, May, 19: 
(E.M.B,. 17.) 1s. 8d. (ia. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastores. June, 1929 (E.M.B. 18.) Od. (11d.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reporte on scientific visits to the Banana 
growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Suly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (1s. 10d.), 


Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) 1a. 6d. (1s. 1)d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 2 


la. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of en Industry upon Empire baie 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) ee 4 Js. Od. (1a. Id.) 
Tusect Infestation of Stored Cacao, December, 1929, (a8 ‘an ta. 
4s. 6d. (le. 8d. 
Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1a, 1d.). 
British Industries and Empire Markete. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 26.) 
1s. Od. (le. 2d.), 


Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B. 28.) la. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. a Raa 4) 
la. Od. (1s, 4d.) 


Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B. 30.) 1a. Od. (18. 2d.). 
The Production of Tung Oi] in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
a. Od. (la. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British. 
Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year". | 
and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per. 
/ annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.).» | 
Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders.” 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS, JOHORE. 
BARBADOS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. v% 
BASUTOLAND. KELANTAN. : 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE, 
BERMUDA. LEEWARD SANDS: E 
BRITISH GUIANA. MAURITIUS, 
BRITISH HONDURAS. NEW HEBRIDES. ® 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- NIGERIA. | 
TECTORATE. NORTHERN RHODESIA. os 
BRUNEI, STATE OF. NYASALAND, 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). ST. HELENA. 
CEYLON. ST. LUCIA. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ST. VINCENT. - 
REPORT. SEYCHELLES, 
CYPRUS. SIERRA LEONE. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. SOMALILAND. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
FUL. SWAZILAND. 


GAMBIA, 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA, 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 


TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 

TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS 
UGANDA, 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE, 








MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


‘IRAQ. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Stationery OFFIce. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CRowN AGENTS FOR THE. 
CoLonigEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 


They include Departmental 
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INFORMATION AS TO THE ‘CONDITIONS AND COST OF 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES. [Colonial No. 56] 3s. (3s. 3d). 

COLONIAL FILMS. 
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EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Report of the Commission on Closer Union of ae Sa 65. (6s. 5d.). ‘ 


EAST AFRICA COMMISSION, i 
Report. (Cmd. 2387.] 3s, 6d. (8s. 9d), | 


MALAYA, CEYLON, AND JAVA. { 
Report by the Rt, Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore on his visit 
year 1928, (Cmd. 3285.] 4s. at as oa. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE COLONY OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS FOR THE 


PREFATORY NOTE 
A,—GEOGRAPHY 


The Straits Settlements, comprising at that time Singa- 
pore, Penang and Malacca, were transferred from the control 
of the Indian Government to that of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the 1st April, 1867, by an Order in 
Councii, issued under the authority of an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament (29 and 30 Vict. c. 115). 


The seat of Government is the town of Singapore, at 
the southern point of the island, in latitude 1° 17’ north, 
and longitude 103° 50’ east. 


SINGAPORE 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, 
containing an area of 217 square miles. It is separated 
from the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula by 
a narrow strait about three-quarters of a mile in width, 
across which a causeway for road and railway has now been 
built. There are a number cf small islands adjacent to 
Singapore and forming part of the Settlement, which also 
comprises Christmas Island and the Cocos Islands. 


Cocos or Keexinc IsLanps 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands, which were declared a 
British possession in 1857, were placed, by Letters Patent 
of 13th October, 1878, under the control of the Governor 
of Ceylon, and by Letters Patent dated the 1st of February, 
1886, under the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 
1903, they were annexed to the Straits Settlements and in- 
corporated with the Settlement of Singapore. The islands 
lie between latitude 11° 50’ and 12° 45’ south, and in longitude 
approximately 96° 50’ east, 700 miles south-west of Batavia. 
The largest is 5 miles by } mile. There are large coconut 
plantations, and copra, oil, and nuts are exported. In 1902 
a station on the Cape-Australia cable route was established 
on Direction Island, in the north-eastern part of the group 
The population numbers about 795. 
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CuristMas IsLanp 


Christmas Island, situated in the Indian Ocean, 190 
miles south of Java, latitude 10° 30’ south, longitude 105? 
4o’ east, was annexed in June, 1888, and placed under the 
administration of the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
by Letters Patent of 8th January, 1889. In Igoo it was 
annexed to the Straits Settlements and incorporated with 
the Settlement of Singapore. 


The island, which is densely wooded, has an area ol 
about 62 square miles. In shape it is a rough parallelo- 
gram, with deeply indented sides, its greatest length 
being about 12 miles, and its greatest breadth about g 
miles.. The inhabitants, who number about 1,100, are all 
with the exception of the District Officer and his staff, em- 
ployees of the Christmas Island Phosphate Company, formed 
in 1897 to work the extensive deposits of phosphate of lime, 
to which the island owes its importance. 


LaBuan 


By Letters Patent issued at the end of 1906, provisior 
was made for the incorporation of the Colony of Labuan 
in that of the Straits Settlements. The provision came int 
effect from the 1st of January, 1907. It became a separate 
Settlement in 1912. 


The Island of Labuan is situated on the north-west 
coast of Borneo. Its area is 28°6 square miles. It is distant 
from the coast, at the nearest point, about six miles; from 
Brunei, the capital of the Protected State of that name, abou 
forty miles; and from Singapore 725 miles. 


Labuan has a fine port, Victoria Harbour (latitude 5° 16 
north, longitude 115° 15’ east), safe, and easy of access. 


The climate varies but little during the year. Th? 
rainfall recorded for the year was 150.91 inches which is 
the normal rainfall. 


The wettest month was October with 23.62 inches and 
the driest February with 2.18 inches. 


January 13th recorded 6.34 inches for the 24 hours. 


PENANG 


Penang is an island about 15 miles long and g broad, 
containing an area of 108 square miles. It is situated of 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, at the northern extre 
mity of the Straits of Malacca. On the opposite shore of 
the mainland, from which the island is separated by 


| 
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a strait from 2 to Io miles broad, is Province Wellesley, 

a strip of territory forming part of the Settlement, averaging 
* 8 miles in width, and extending 45 miles along the coast, 
the whole containing an area of 280 square miles. 


The chief town is George Town, in 5° 2q’ north latitude, 
and 100° 21’ east longitude. 


Tue DINDINGS 


The Dindings, area about 183 square miles, include the 
island of Pangkor and a strip of territory opposite on the 
mainland, about 80 miles from Penang. Lumut (latitude 
4° 15/ north and longitude 100° 35’ east), the headquarters on 
the mainland, possesses a harbour with deep anchorage, and 
coasting steamers call regularly. 


Ma acca 


Maiacca is situated on the western coast of the Peninsula 
between Singapore and Penang, about 110 miles from the 
former and 240 from the latter, and consists of a strip of 
territory about 42 miles in length, and from 8 to 25 miles 
in breadth, containing an area of 720 square miles. The 
town of Malacca is in 2° 10’ north latitude, and 102° 14’ 
east longitude. 


Tota, AREA 
The total area of the Colony and dependencies is about 
1,600 square miles. 
CLIMATE 


The climate shows but little variation during the year. 
The mean temperature during 1930 was:— 


Singapore eae we 879 F, 
Penang... a as Ba? FF. 
Province Wellesley... v. 808° F. 
Malacca... ar we 801° F, 
Labuan... oe gee SOOT. 


_The mean monthly maximum and minimum temperatures 
varied as follows : — 


Mean Mean 
monthly maximum monthly minimum 
Highest Lowest Lowest Highest 
ORs bey a OF: oF. 
G , ( Janey . 
Singapore go‘9 Aug. 868 Jan. 732 | Feb.) 773 July 
( Sept.) 


Penang 92'0 Jan. 883 Sept. 74:0 : a 79°4 April 
ec. 
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The extremes of temperature (Highest maximum and 
Lowest minimum) recorded were :— 


Highest °F. Lowest °F. 


Singapore 93 on several days in 70 on several days in 
June, July, August November and De- 
and September. cember. 


Penang 95 on several days in 70 on 2nd January. 
January, April and 
June. 


There are no well marked dry and wet seasons, rain 
falling throughout the year. Records for the last 22 years 
at Singapore show that the average annual rainfall is gy) 
inches, July being the driest month with an average of 562 
inches and January the wettest with 12:02 inches. ‘The 
average number of rainfall days is 183. 

Rainfall has, however, been recorded regularly in 
Singapore since 1862, the wettest year having ‘been 1914 
with 13552 inches and the driest 1877 with 58-37 inches. 

In Penang, the average annual rainfall for the last 7 
years was 105'12 inches, October being the wettest month 
with an average of 22:38 inches and February the driest with 
2°66 inches. The average number of rainfall days is 195. 

The force of the monsoons is not much felt, though 
the prevailing winds are generally in the direction of the 
monsoon blowing at the time, vis.:— 


SW from May to October 
NE from November to April 


but at the coastal stations, the diurnal land and sea breezes 
are often stronger than the prevailing monsoons. 


The rainfall recorded was as follows :— 


1929 1930 No. of Rain- 

Ins. Ins. fall days 
Singapore ss 7910 83:22 169 
Penang .. 82°64 95°15 195 
Malacca .. 87°83 84°97 178 
Province Wellesley 95:72 105'23 19L 
Labuan Se. 127-72 130°58 157 


Dindings we O44 69°73 92 
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B. -HISTORY 


Matacca 


Malacca appears to have been founded as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, but did not rise to import- 
ance till more than a hundred years later when a crowd of 
fugitives arrived from Singapore after its sack by the Java-. 
nese. About 1409 Islam, which was wrecking the Hindu 
kingdoms of the Archipelago, consolidated this little Malay 
principality of many races and it became a centre of Malay 
trade and Muhammadanism. 


It is one of the oldest European Settlements in the 
east, having been captured by the Portuguese under ALBu- 
QUERQUE in 1511, and held by them till 1641, when the 
Dutch, after frequent attempts, succeeded in driving them 
out. The Settlement remained in the possession of the 
Dutch till 1795, when acting as the protectors of Dutch 
tights usurped by Napo.eon the English occupied it. In 
1818 it was restored to Holland, but was finally transferred 
to British rule by the Treaty of London (17th March, 1824), 
being exchanged for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 


Under Malay and Portuguese rule Malacca was one of 
the grand entrepots for the commerce of the east. But, 
when the Dutch pushed their commercial operations in Java 
and the Malay Archipelago, its importance gradually de- 
clined and it ceased to be of consequence as a collecting 
centre, except for the trade of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Island of Sumatra. This trade it retained under Dutch rule 
till the founding of Penang by Francis Lieut in 1786. Ina 
few years from that date its trade almost ceased, and it 
becaine, what it has ever since been, a place of little com- 
mercial importance, but possessing great agricultural 
resources. 


PENANG 


The earliest British Settlement in the Malay Peninsula 
was Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, which was ceded 
in 1786 to the East India Company by the Raja of Kedah. 
who stipulated that the sum of $6,000 should be paid 
to Kedah annually so long as the British occupied it. In 
1800, owing to the prevalence of piracy, a strip of the coast 
of the mainland, now called Province Wellesley, was also 
acquired from the Raja of Kedah, the annual payment being 
increased to $10,000. This Province has been enlarged from 
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time to time, until it extends now from the Muda River to 
ten miles south of the Krian River. It is highly cultivated 
with rice, coconuts and rubber. 


In 1805 Penang was made a separate Presidency, of 
equal rank with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore 
and Malacca were incorporated with it under one Govern- 
-ment, Penang still remaining the seat of Government. In 
1836 the seat of Government was transferred to Singapore. 


+ With the establishment of Penang the trade of Malacca 
passed to it. But no sooner was Singapore founded than 
Penang in its turn had to yield the first place to that more 
central port, and came to depend chiefly on the local trade. 
At first inconsiderable, that trade has become large and 
important owing to the development of tin-mining and rubber 
planting in the adjacent Malay States. 


The island of Pangkor and the Sembilan Islands were 
ceded to Great Britain by Perak in 1826, for the suppression 
of piracy. In 1874 the cession was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Pangkor, by which a strip of territory in the mainland 
opposite also became British. The whole now forms, under 
the name of the Dindings Territcry, an outlying portion 
of the Settlement of Penang. 


SINGAPORE 


Originally, it is surmised, a Colony of the Malay Bud- 
dhist Kingdom, Palembang or Sri Vijaya, in Sumatra, the 
ancient settlement of Singapore was a city (pura) colonised 
by people under Indian influence. Possibly before historical 
times it had been a Mon-Khmer settlement. Just before 
A. D. 1365 it was destroyed by the Javanese empire of 
Majapahit. Though in 1552 it was still a port of call from 
which Saint Francis Xavier despatched letters to Goa, 
yet from the fourteenth century it was little more than a 
fishing village until on the 6th February, 1819, Sir STAMFORD 
RarrLes founded a settlement on it by virtue of a treaty 
with the Johore princes, and later acquired a title for the 
whole island. The new Settlement was at first subordinate 
to Bencoolen (Fort Marlborough) in Sumatra, but in 1823, 
it was placed under the Government of Bengal; in 1826 it 
was, as above stated, united with Penang and Malacca, under 
the Governor and Council of the Incorporated Settlements. 
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LasBuan 


An attempt was made by the East India Company’s 
servants, who were expelled from Balambangan by Sulu 
pirates in 1775, to establish a trading station in Labuan, 
but the project was soon abandoned. In 1846 the un- 
inhabited island was ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of 
Brunei because it was ‘‘desirable that British ships shall 
have some port where they may careen and refit, and de- 
posit such stores and merchandise as shall be necessary for 
the carrying on of the trade with the dominions of Brunei,” 
and the consideration given was an undertaking to suppress 
piracy and protect lawful trade. 


The island was at first occupied only as a naval station. 
From 1848 until the end of 1889 it was governed as a 
separate Crown Colony. Until 1869 it was assisted by 
grants-in-aid from the Imperial Exchequer, but this help 
was then withdrawn, and the Colony supported itself, 
though with difficulty. In 1889 its financial troubles came 
to a head, and, as it was thought that the island could be 
more economically governed in connection with the terri- 
tories of the British North Borneo Company, the admini- 
stration was entrusted, from the Ist January, 1890, to the 
care of that Company, whose principal representative in 
Borneo was given a commission as Governor of Labuan. 
At the end of 1905, the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
was appointed also Governor of Labuan, the island still 
remaining a separate Colony. On the Ist of January, 1907, 
it was annexed to the Straits Settlements, and declared part 
of the Settlement of Singapore. On the 1st of December, 
1912, it was constituted a separate Settlement. 


C.—PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 


Malay is the language of the Malays of th2 Colony. 
Moreover Muslim traders, the Portuguese, the Dutch and 
the English have all used and spread it as a lingua‘franca, 
though to-day it shows signs of being superseded by English 
as the language of commerce. It belongs to the Austronesian 
family which covers an arza from Formosa to New Zealand 
and trom Madagascar to Easter Island. To the western 
branch of this family belong Malay as well as the languages 
of such immigrants to the Straits Settlements as the Bugis 
from the Celebes, Sundanese Madurese and Javanese, and 
the Minangkabau people of Sumatra. Even within this 
western branch, however, languages differ more widely than 
English from Dutch or French from Italian. With Islam 
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the Malays adopted the Persian form of the Arabic alpha>et 
but there is a growing literature in romanised script. 


The Chinese languages spoken in the Straits Sett'e 
ments are those of the districts in the south of Chin:. 
principally in the Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces, fro: 
which the immigration is almost entirely drawn. They are 
divided into Hokkien, (Amoy, Chiangchiu and Chuanchiv 
districts) spoken by 44°4% of the total Chinese populatior 
of the Colony; Cantonese, 234%; Teochiu, 15°4%: Hakka 
76%; Hailam, 6%; Foochow 16%; Hockchhia, 8% Heng- 
hua, ‘4% and Shanghai and other northern dialects “4%. 
These figures are based on the 1921 census and will no doubt 
be found to require substantial alteration when 1931 census 
figures are available. 


The Indiay population of the Straits Settlements at the 
last census was 104,628 of whom 96,835 or 92% were Southern 
Indians. 


There has been an increase of some 45.885 or 44% 0 
the Indian population since 1921, but the relative proportions 
of the various elements remain the same. Of the Southem 
Indians, who form the bulk of the Indian population, prac- 
tically all speak one or other of the Dravidian languages. 
i.e., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Canarese. The vast 
majority (about 90%) speak Tamil and of the remainder the 
Telugu slightly outnumber the Malayalis, while the number 
of Canarese is negligible. 


Three quarters of the remaining Indian population ot 
the Colony cousist of Northern Indians, whose principal 
languages are Punjabi, Bengali and Hindustani. The 
balance comprises a few hundreds from the Bombay Prest- 
dency, who speak Gujerati and Mahrati, and also a few 
hundred Burmese. 


D.—CURRENCY 


The standard coin of the Colony is the Straits Settle- 
ments silver dollar. This and the half-dollar (silver) are un 
limited legal tender. There are subsidiary silver coins o! 
the denominations of 20 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents. There 
is also a nickel coin of 5 cents denomination. These sub- 
sidiary coins are legal tender to the amount of two dollars. 
There are copper coins of the denominations of 1 cent, } cent 
and } cent, but there is now practically no circulation of 
coins of the latter two denominations. Copper coin is legal 
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tender up to one dollar. Currency notes are issued by the 
Colony in the denominations of $10,000, $1,000, $100, $50, 
S10, $5 and $1. Notes of the first two denominations are 
used mainly for the bankers’ clearances. 


During the War and for some years after notes of the 
denominations of 25 cents and 10 cents were issued. These 
notes are no longer issued, but a fair quantity of them still 
remain in circulation. 


In 1906 the Currency Commissioners were empowered 
to issue notes in exchange for gold at the rate of $60 for £7, 
and by order of the King in Council gold sovereigns were 
‘declared legal tender at this rate, the sterling value of the 
dollar being thus fixed at 2s. 4d. Gold, however, has never 
been in active circulation in the Colony. 


The Currency Commissioners may accept sterling in 
London for dollars issued by them in Singapore at a fixed 
rate of 2s. 4 3/16d. to the dollar, and, vice versa, may receive 
dollars in Singapore in exchange for sterling sold in London 
at the rate of 2s. 33d. to the dollar. The exchar.ge fluctua- 
tions in the value of the dollar may therefore vary between 
these two limits. 


E.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The standard measures recognised by the laws of the 
Colony are as follows :—- 
(a) Standard of Extension, the Imperial yard. 
() Standard of Weight, the Imperial pound. 
(c) Standard of Capacity, the Imperial gallon. 
_,Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes, 
Chinese steelyards (called ‘‘dachings’’) of various sizes are 
generally employed for weighing purposes. 
The undermentioned statement shows the principal 


measures used by these classes with their relation to English 
Standards : — 


Local term Relation to English 
standard 

The chupah equals 1 quart. 

The gantang equals 1 gallon 

The tahil equals 1} ozs. 

The kati equals 14 Ibs. 
(16 tahils) 

The pikul equals 1334 Ibs 
(100 katis) 

The koyan equals 5,333} Ibs 


(40 pikuls) 
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I.—General 


At the close of 1929 there was a Surplus of $83'2 millions. 
This figure decreased to $76°4 millions by the end of 1930. 
Ordinary Revenue showed a deficit of $68 millions on the 
Expenditure and was less than the Estimate by $3°7 millions 
whereas the Actual Expenditure was less than the Budget 
figure by $18 millions. The Estimated Deficit on the 
year’s working was $5 millions, 


Land values continued to drop throughout the year. 
and there were some sales at exceptionally low prices. 


The value of the foreign trade in merchandise of Malaya 
declined from $1,802,017,000 in 1929 to $1,360,199.000 in 1930, 
a decrease of S$441,818,000 or 24°5 per cent. of which 
$1,545,000,000 in 1929 and $1,186,000,000 in 1930 represented 
the direct trade of the Straits Settlements, excluding Labuan. 
The decrease in British Malaya trade was due principally 
to a general fall in commodity prices. Foreign exports 
of rubber decreased from 580,776 to 557.322 tons or by 4 
per cent, while foreign imports of rubber decreased from 
161,594 to 135,862 tons or by 16 per cent. Tin exports 
decreased from 102,024 to 97,214 tons or by 47 per cent. 
Foreign imports of tin-ore decreased from 48,785 to 47,167 
tons or by 3°3 per cent. The average price of rubber per 
Ib. in Singapore fell from 34°45 to 19 cents, and in London 
from 10°28 to 5°86 pence, a decrease of 43 per cent. The 
average price of tin fell in Singapore from $104 to $72 
per pikul and in London from £203.18.11 to £141.17.3 per 
ton, a decrease of 31 per cent. Average prices and declared 
trade values generally declined, exceptions being gums. 
gambier and gutta percha. Rents fell in Singapore and 
Penang but continued to rise in Malacca. 


The general health of the Colony during the year was 
satisfactory. There was a slight increase in the death-rate 
which may be partly accounted for by slump conditions. 


Considerable progress was made in sanitation and 
anti-malarial work. 


Sir Ceci. CLEMENTI, K.C.M.G., arrived from Hong Kong 
on 5th February and assumed the administration of the 
Government of the Colony. Prior to Sir Cecn. CLEMENTI's 
arrival and after his departure on leave on 19th October the 
Government was administered by Mr. Jonux Scott. ¢.M.a. 
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In August, 1930, Sir Cxecit Crementr visited the 
Governor-General of the Netherlands Indies, JonKfEER DE 
GRaAEFF, at Buitenzorg for the purpose of the discussion of 
various questions common to both countries. The journeys 
to and from Java were made by aeroplane. ° 


On 11th April H. R. H. the Crown Prince FREDERICK 
of Denmark, accompanied by Prince Knup, Prince AXEL 
and Princess AxeEL, travelling incognito, passed through 
Singapore on the way to Siam, China and Japan. 


In May Their Imperial Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Takamatsu of Japan passed through on their way to Europe. 


H. M. S. Kent, the flagship of Admiral Sir ARTHUR 
K. WaAlrIsTeELL, k.c.B., Commander-in-Chief China Station, 
visited Singapore in December. 


The New Years Honours List contained the following 
names :— 


Rovanp JOHN Farrer, of the 


Malayan Civil Service... C.M.G 
GeorGE Eaton  STANNARD 

Cusitt Gat ... C.B.E. (Civil Division) 
CHARLES JOHNSTON SMITH, 

M.B., F.R.C.S., (Edin.)  .... O.B.E. (Civil Division) 


The Birthday Honours List included the following : — 
Major ALFRED Gorpon-Ler. 

u.c., S. S. V. F. ... O.B.E. (Military Division) 
Capt. Hucu Ransome Sray- 

Ley Zennper, S. S. V. F. O.B.E. (Military Division) 


Mr. Hernert THomas Crark O.B.E. (Civil Division) 
Mr. Henry Watter Jack .... O.B.E. (Civil Division) 


During the year the new office building of the Depart- 
ment for Chinese Affairs was completed. The new Railway 
Station at the Tanjong Pagar Docks was begun. This when 
completed will be the terminus station to which the main 
line of the Federated Malay States Railway will be deviated. 
A Committee was set up to consider the replanning of Em- 
press Place and the rebuilding of the Government Offices (old 
building), Supreme Court and Town Hall. 


Plans were drawn up and money voted for the construc- 
tion of a civil aerodrome at the Kallang Basin, on the edge 
of Singapore town, but on the advice of Air Marshal Sir 
GEOFFREY SALMOND, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0., Commanding 
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the Royal Air Force in India, who visited Singapore on 14th 
November, work on the scheme was postponed pending 
further reference to the Air Ministry as to the suitability of 
this location vis 4 vis other possible sites in Singapore 
Island. The extension of Imperial Airways to Malaya and 
the development, by a Company, of local air communications 
have been under consideration. 


A Malayan Communications Board under the Chairman- 
ship of H. E. the Governor and High Commissioner for the 
Malay States was constituted in 1930 which considers all 
questions of co-ordination and development of means of 
communication in Malaya. 


A Committee under the Presidency of the Secretary for 
Postal Affairs was appointed to recommend improvements 
in postal telegraphic and telephonic methods both business 
and technical having regard to the carrier system of tele- 
phony now in process of being introduced. 


A Commission was issued at the end of the year to report 
with regard to the reduction or merger of the temporary 
allowances at present paid on salaries and pensions. 


Major-General H. L. PritcuarD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
remained in command of the Troops throughout the year. 
Captain E. C. O. THomson, v.s.o., R.N., was in charge of 
His Majesty’s Naval Establishments. Group-Captain H. 
M. Cave Brown Cave, D.S.0., D.F.C., was succeeded on 17th 
October by Group Captain A. H. Jackson as Officer Com- 
manding, Royal Air Force, Far East. 


The year was marked by great and increasing trade 
depression, the low prices of the main items of produce. 
rubber and tin, having their effect in all branches of com- 
merce and industry. Schemes for the repatriation of un- 
employed Indian and Chinese labourers were instituted, 
immigration was restricted and numerous public works were 
put in hand with a view to obviating unemployment. 


II.—Finance 
(i) REVENUE 


The Revenue for the year 1930 amounted to 
$32.408,305.43 which was less than the original estimate by 
$3,657.862.57 but was very close to the revised estimate of 
$32,818,758. 
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The expenditure was $39,240,314.61, being $1,787,285.39 


less than the original estimate. 


It will 


be seen therefore 


that in respect of the ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
Headings the year’s working resulted in a deficit of $6.8 
millions approximately. 


The revenue was $22,479,985 less than that of 1929. The 
1929 Revenue, however, was swelled by the transfer of $19 
millions from the Currency Guarantee Fund and if allowance 
is made for that fact the decrease under the ordinary Revenue 
Headings for 1930 amounted to $3} millions approximately 
as compared with 1929. 























REVENUE 
Heads of Revenue 1929 | 1930 1 Increase | Decrease 
i | 
/ $ $ pews: vil Pes 
Port, Harbour, Wharf an : | | 
Light Dues ... weed 2,505.82 : 2,529 50 | 23.68 
2. Licences, Excise and Inter- 
nal Kevenue not otherwise | | 
ciassified 24,143,985.48 '21,576,421.14 . 2,567,564.34 
| | 
3. Fees of Court or Office, | | | 
Payments for Specific 
Services and Reimburse- | 
ments-in-Aid 1,172,536.12 , 1,209,820.23 , 37,284.11 wee 
4. Posts and Telegraphs 2,367,950.75 | 2,301,230.77 66,719.98. 
| i 
5. RentsonGovt. Property ... | 1,838,626.88 | 1,833,196.95 ' ts ] 5,429.93. 
1 
6. Interest on . | 3,443,940.34 | 3,488,995.43 | 45,055.09 one 
l | 
7. Miscellaneous Receipts... '21,157,701.52 | 1,202,088 32 | ae 19,955,613.20 
—_ —: |. ——-——- 
Total exclusive of Land Sales )54,127,246.91 |31,614,282.34 | 32,362.88 122,595,327.45 
| 
8. Land Sales 761,044 03 794,023.09 | 32,979.06 
! 
1 ! d 
ToTAL REVENUE « 54,888,290,94 32.408.305.43 115,341.94 22,595,327.45) 
| i 
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As compared with 1929 the decline in Revenue of 
$2,567,564 under the head ‘‘Licences, Excise and Internal 
Revenue not otherwise classified” is chiefly attributable to 
a decrease in the revenue under the following sub-heads : — 


Decrease 

'$ €: 

Opium Revenue ee ..- 946,260 00 
Estate Duties ee ses 707,315 00 
Liquors... Vee ... 809,765 00 


The decrease under Posts and Telegraphs is due to a 
drop in the sales of stamps. 


Miscellaneous Receipts for 1930 shew a large decrease. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the 1929 figures in- 
clude the $19 millions from the Currency Commissioners 
Guarantee Fund above-mentioned, and a refund of $454,397 
by the War Office on account of Military Contribution in 
that year. 


The increase under Fees of Court, etc., is chiefly due 
to increases under the following items :— 


(a) Contribution by the Government 
of British North Borneo to 
salary of Superintendent of 
Surveys (new item) ee 4,732 00 


(b) Contributions to College of Medi- 
cine by the Governments of 
Johore and Kedah (new item) 3,000 00 


(c) District and Police Courts, includ- 
ing Marine ve + 26,052 00 


The increase under the heading Interest is due to in 
creased investment of Surplus Funds. 


The increase under Land Sales is due to premia on 
Grants. 
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(ii). —EXPENDITURE 
——_ 
Heads of Expenditure 1929 1930 Increase Decrease 
{ 
$ H $ $ $ 
. Charge on account of the { 
Public Debt.. 37,083.40; 37,083.40: Pe 
2. Pensions, Retired Allow- { 
ances, Gratuities, etc. ...| 1,687,187.18| 1,795,839.15! 108,651.97) ees 
. Charitable Allowances 26,086.37 26,645.71! 559.34 oe 
The Governor ... 134,920.48 144,505.31! 9,584.83 wee 
Civil Service 713,641.06) 671,972.50 | 41,668.56 
General Clerical Service ...| 1,028,547.38! 1,018,297.86 10,249.52 
- Colonial Secretary, Kesident | i 
Councillors and Resident | 163,453.31} 127,528.58 35,924.73 
3. Secretary to High Commis- | 1 
sioner Sof 10,978.09' 10,403.52 oe | 574 57 
9. Agricultural Department 60,441.8) | 87,865.03! 27,423.22! oF 
0. Audit 24,152.02} 28,434.34 4,282.32) ae 
1. Audit, External _ 8,163.29) 1,224.01 6,939.28 
2. Chinese and Indian Immi- : | 
grants’ Protection 74,335.47 | 217,860.05 143,524.58; en 
3. Co-operative Societies 33,175.90; 32,874.36, nee 301.54 
4. Ecclesiastical 25,030. 76. 24,225.45) oe ' 805.31 
5. Education 1,427,987.811 1,536,663.10' 108,675.29 
.6. Fisheries . 39,256.95, 41,656.99! 2,400.04 | 
(7. Forests 82,348.40 101,910.48) 19,562.08; 
18. Gardens, Botanical 111,340.83 | 113,561.62} 2,220.79: 
19. Labour Department . 21,647.43 27,166.26) 5,518.83) 
20. Land and District Offices ... | 268,632 06| 274,496.92 5,864.86! 
21. Legal 353,726.64 386,494.09 32,787.45; 
2, Marine 639,774,115 640,818.79; 1,044.68 oe 
. Marine Surveys” 77,518.34 72,300.19) re : 5,218.15 
. Medical 348,581.53; 468,412.21 119,830.68: 60 
. Medical, Health Branch i‘ 627,620.27, 681,381. 32| 53,761.05} 
. Medical, Social Hygiene | | 
Branch : " 99,033.22: 116,697.22! 17,664.00 
27. Medical, Hospitals and { | ! 
Dispensaries 2,248,416.24| 2,349,760.60 101,344.36 
28. Military Expenditure— | i 
I. Defence Contribution, 3,775,714.32) 4,239,728.54 464,014.22 
Il. Local Forces 518,734.14) 579,149.59) 60,415.45 
29. Miscellaneous Services 6,313,210.27) 7,428,925.31| 1,115,715.04 aes 
30. Monopolies... ss! 1,687,554.79|  1,664,402.15, aes 23,152.64 
31. Museum and Tibearye | | 
Raffles | 53,170.89 57,921,89| 4,751.00 
32. Police | 2,959, 125.87; 3,187,680.87} 228,555.00 tee 
33. Political Intelligence Bureau 1 27,211.90) wee 27,211.90 
34. Post Office ose +, 1,733,094.55) 2, 077, 685 44 344,590.89 eee 
35. Printing Office + -| 231,357.68) 35,302.42 
36. Prisons | 444,337.93) 48,360.76 
37. Public Works Department... H 517,960.82! 40,767.26 
38. Public Works — Recurrent | | | 
Expenditure aes 951,518 73| 983,226.51 31,707.78 
39. Public Works, Extraordi- 
nary 5,133,967.93; 5,658,712.66 524,744.73 aad 
40. Statistics 52,034.62) 33,070.90; oe 18,963.72 
41. Survey Department ats 411,400.82 415,537.60 4,136.78 3 
42. Transport 356,752.40 385,753.11) 29,000 71 . 
43. Treasury 103,621.46) 104,068.53 447.07 a 
44. Veterinary 68,167.26 70,285.58; 2,118.32: “ 


ToraL EXPENDITURE 


ae 
oH 








35,711,996.73| 39,240,314.61 
\ 


3,699,327.80| 171,009.92 
| 
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‘The increase under Pensions, etc., is maiziiy due to the 
commutation provisions of the Pensions Ordinance, te 
gfatuities granted to the families of deceased officers and to 
new pensions of Widows and Orphans. 


Under the Agricultural Department increased expendi- 
ture on Personal Emoluments and Special Expenditure 
accounts for the excess. 


The expenses of repatriating destitute and decrep‘t 
Chinese is responsible for the increase under the Chinese 
Secretariat. 


The increase under Education is due to the opening of 
new schools. 

Under Forests the increase is due to improvement of 
Forest Reserves in the Settlement of Malacca. 


Personal Emoluments of the Legal Department in- 
creased by nearly $30,000 as compared with 1929. 

The increase under Medical is due to additional stai. 
Under the Health Branch expenses in connection with Qua- 
rantine Stations and anti-mosqu.to work account for the 
increase. Heavier charges for Personal Emoluments, cost 
of Medicines and Surg:cal Appliances account for the ex- 
cesses under the Social Hygiene and Hospital Branches of 
the Department. 

The excess under Miscellaneous Services is mostly due 
to payments in respect of the following items :— 

$ oc. 
Purchase of site at Tiong Bahru for Terrace 
Houses and playing fields for the Medical 
College Staff, Singapore sss 75,800 00 
Share of cost of construction et road from 
Chancery Lane to Holland Road, Singapore 102,784 00 
Share of cost of replacing the present super- 
structure of Read Bridge, Singapore 5 37,438 00 
Acquisition of land at Butterworth, P. W. ... 13,706 00 
Loss on account of minting Square Copper 
Coin from old round Copper Coins, Singapore —_ 73.974 00 
Creation of a Malay Settlement in Penang .., 23,405 00 
Refund of interest charges to Singapore 


Harbour Board tee s+ 100,000 00 
Reclamation of work at Bagan Luar, Pp. W. 199,635 00 
Acquisition of land for a Civil Aerodrome, 

Singapore 265,950 00 
Acquisition of land for filling the site for a 

Civil Aerodrome, Singapore... ses 412,372 00 








Total $1,305,124 0 
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The amalgamation of the Political Intelligence Bureau 
with the Police, together with increased Special Expenditure, 
account for the increase under the Police Department. 


Under Post Office there was a large increase of ex- 
penditure on Telephone and Telegraph Development. 


Purchase of additional Printing Machinery and the cost 
of converting all the linotype machines from gas to electri- 
city explain the excess under the head of Printing Office. 


A large increase in the Prison population took place 
during the year and involved additional expenditure on staff 
and accommodation for prisoners. 


The large programme of work to be undertaken by the 
Public Works Department necessitated strengthening the 
personnel and this accounts for the increase shown against 
this head. There was also a slight increase in Recurrent 
Expenditure on Maintenance. The excess under Public 
Works Extraordinary is almost entirely due to a payment 
of $500,000 on account of the Fullerton Building, Singapore, 
in part settlement of a claim for extras from the contractors. 


Exclusive of Defence Contribution, the following table 
shows the Colony’s expenditure for the last five years, and 
the portion of it which has been spent on Public Works 
Extraordinary : — 


Total Public Works 

Year Expenditure Extraordinary 
$ ‘s 

1926 te 33+325»253 5,145,540 
1927 a 33,950,061 6,184,886 
1928 s+ 31,047,608 5,489,873 
1929 we 31,936,283 5,133,968" 
1930 £3 35,000,586 5,658,712 


The amounts paid as Defence Contribution for the last 
five years are: — 


$ 
1926 ae a s+ 3,280,000 
1927 Ba He se+ 5,303,000 
1928 ve vee ... 3,960,000 
1929 tee ti wee 367755714 
1930 aos ene aces (230,728 


Refunds of $129.500 and $454.397 received in 1928 and 
1929 in respect of overpayments in the financial years 
1926 - 1927 and 1927 - 1928 respectively are not included in 
the ahove figures. 
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(iii) —ASSETS Nb 


The Assets and Liabilities of the Coleny on the 31st December. 





| ry | $ 
Liabilities i 
Deposits :— ! i 
Opium Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund aay ' 46,592,880.50 | 
Court ey ase wee tee: 1,476.997.81 
Bankruptcy 1,043,010.62 





| 
Mercantile Marine Fund... of ne | 770,442.63 
\ 





Police Keward Fund 6,708 29 
Malacca and Districts, Miscellaneous 226,123.58 
Penang and Districts, Miscellaneous... age 475,178.89 


Miscellaneous... es Bea eau 





| 52,611,198.48 
Drafts and Remittances a oe oe] Bae 33.035 0: 
Suspense Account :— \ 


Nickel Coin 
Coin for reminting, ete. 


: 768,282.51 
| 2,619,630.80 




















Interest Currency Commissioners a oy 62,424.80 ; 
Other items Bs oF ne shel 90° 
——— 3.661.432.01 
Investments Depreciation Account oe et 2 25,000.00 
i 
: | 
\ 
Loans :— i 
Straits Settlements 54° War Loan 1918-1928 | 1,700 ® 
Straits Settlements 6% Loan 1916 tee wv 2,100 w 
Straits Settlements rae Conversion Loan 1919- 1929 ! 4,600 0) 
Surplus wee Pe | @ 76,372.007.5° 
je pases 
Torau wt sa j 132,711 673.32 
i 
(a) Commitments :— 
$ 
(1) Loans— 
Munic-pality, Malacca Be ae ee 250.000 
Trengganu Government oes ose . 500,000 
Penang Harbour Board vay set ey 103,000 
S. S. War Service Land Grants Scheme ee ae 70,370 
For Building Dweiling Houses... ar aes 304.541 
Singapore Harbour Board = i . 5,875,000 
; —= -- $7,109,101 





Carried forward ... oe 7.109.111 
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ITIES 


sre as follows :— 


Assets 


nts :— 


Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund 
uptcy se 
ntile Marine Fund 
Investments we wee 





s 
+ . 
Transit wee 
e Account 





cipalities 
ei Government 
atan Government 
gyanu Government 
apore Harbour Board 
ing Harbour Board wee 
amedan and Hindu Endowments Board, Penang 
apore Cricket Club ey oy 
ium Association 

. War Service Land Grants Scheme 
japore Improvement Trust ¥ 








v Agency Account aoe tee 


ToTaL 





55,061,194.19 
46,592,880.48 
793,133.05 
644,020.19 
1,053,851.30 





1,106,096.72 
6,000.00 
4,680,683.98 
3,000,000.C0 
4,874 373.50 
2,763,525.50 
54 000.00 
12,922.18 
14,000.00 
105,125.66 
250.000 00 
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104, 145,079.02 


3,195, 768.90 
45,738.53 
50,811.16 

254,602.50 


16,866,727.54 


83,329.13 
§,069,616.35 


132,711,673.32 





Brought forward 


(2) Expenditure on certuin services in Excess of Estimates — 


Singapore Town Improvement Scheme 
Land required for improvement of Railway 
Development’of Penang Hill 


Barracks Maxwell Road 


New Reclamation from Bastion to Rest House, Malacca 


8 


$7,109,111 


6.417.401 
tee 2,288,320 


20,003 


74,834 


48,681 


—_———— 8,849,239 


(3) Expenditure on Services as detailed on Page 3 of 1930 


Estimates 


TOTAL 


7,559,081 








see $23,517,431 





raised by the issue of 3} per cent Straits Settlements Inscri- 
ed Stock under the provisions of Ordinance No. 98 (Loa: 
amounted, on the 31st December, 1930 to £6,913.352, © 
which the equivalent in local currency is $59,257,.302- 


The expenditure upon Services in respect of which ths 
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(iv).—Pusiic Dest 
The indebtedness of the Colony in respect of the Lox 


loan was raised stands as follows :— 


Singapore Harbour Board ... $47,720,526 
Penang Harbour Board oe 2,093,974 

Municipal Commissioners, 
Singapore ate bee 4.484.460 

Municipal Commissioners, 
Penang ne Ae 1,250,000 
Government Harbour Works ... 320,137 
$55.869.097 


Loan Expenses and Cost of Con- 
version (1907 Loan) less 
interest received “hs 3.388.205 


$59,257,302 


The charge on account of interest on, and expenses al. 
this loan was $2,079,909 in 1930. This charge is however. 
borne by the Singapore Harbour Board and other bodies te 
whom portions of the loans have been alloted. The value 
of the investments of the Sinking Fund of this loan on the 
31st December, 1930 was approximately $11,671,993. 


The indebtedness of the Colony under the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States Victory Loan 19% 
stands at $15,074,300. The principal and the major portion 
of the interest on this loan is payable by His Majesty's 
Government. 


The Sterling Loan issued under the provisions of Ordit- 
ance No. 182 (Straits Settlements Loan No. 11) amounted 
to $80,185,714 (£9,355,000). The whole of the proceeds has 
been handed over to the Federated Malay States Govern 
ment, which has legislated for the payment of the interest 
and charges in connection with the Loan and of Sinking 
Fund Contributions to extinguish it. 


rr SS 
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(v).— EXCHANGE 
The following Banks had Establishments in the Colony 
luring the year 1930: — 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
», Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
»» Mercantile Bank of India, Limited 
», P.& O. Banking Corporation, Limited 

Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son (Bankers), Limited 

The Netherlands Trading Society (Nederlandsche 

Handel Maatschappij) 

»» Banque de I’Indo Chine 

», National City Bank of New York 

»» Netherlands India Commercial Bank (Neder- 
landsch Indische Handelsbank) 

», Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Company, 
Limited 

»» Bank of Taiwan, Limited 

», Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited 

»» Chinese Commercial Bank, Limited 

» Ho Hong Bank, Limited 

», China and Southern Bank, Limited 

», Oversea Chinese Bank, Limited 

»» Lee Wah Bank, Limited 

», Kwong Lee Banking Company 

», Eastern Bank, Limited 

», National Commercial and Savings Bank, Limited 


During the year under report the sterling demand rate 
(bank opening rates only) ranged between 2/3 27/32 and 
2/3 11/16. The higher rate was obtainable only over a very 
short period at the end of the 3rd quarter and the beginning 
of the 4th quarter. 


(vi).—CuRRENCY 


No change was made in the Currency Legislation during 
the year. 


_ Excluding subsidiary coins, the currency of the Colony in 
circulation at the end of the year consisted of $82,423,391.75 
m currency notes and $5,263,037 in dollars and half dollars, 
while there were still in circulation bank notes issued by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China to the value 
of $137,981 as compared with $138,265 at the end of 1929. 
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At the end of 1929 the Currency Notes in circulation 
amounted in value to $104,159,136.75. There was no demax: 
by the public for Currency Notes during the year 1930. Bu. 
there was a demand for sterling in the months of January. 
February, March, April, May, July, August, September an- 
December and the consequent contraction in Currency No-e 
during those months amounted to $22,811,300. The valu: 
of the Currency Notes in circulation at the end of 1930 sto: 
at $82,423,391.75. 


The liquid portion held by the Commissioners at the 
of the year against the note circulation amounted ts 
$46,562,013.41, consisting of £328,251 in gold, $17,616,991.% 
in silver and $2,619,630.80 on deposit with the Governmert 
held locally and £73,330 in gold and £2,669,714-13-0 in ster- 
ling and short dated investments in London. 


The investments held by the Commissioners on account 
of the Currency Guarantee Fund were worth, at the average 
mean prices at the end of the year, $84,521,443.24; the cos: 
price of those investments having been $85,272,439.53- 


The requirements of the law are that, as a minimum, a 
portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund being not less thai 
2/5ths of the notes in circulation shall be kept in ‘‘liquid” 
form i.e. in current silver and gold coin in the Colony and 
in Gold, Cash on deposit in the Bank of England, Treasury 
Bills, Cash at call, or other easily realisable securities in 
London. The balance can be invested and is known as the 
Investment portion of the Fund. The liquid portion at the 
end of the year was $46,675,124.11 and the investment por- 
tion amounted to $84,521,443.24. The excess value of the 
Fund over the total note circulation at the end of the year 
was $48,773,175.60 as compared with an _ excess of 
$39,467,012.65 at the end of 1929. 


There was a net withdrawal by the Treasury of $703,849 
in subsidiary silver coins during the year, and a net decrease 
otf $5,759 in the circulation of ten cent notes. 


Excluding the amount held by the Treasury $10,231,358 
were in circulation at the end of the year in subsidiary silver 
and $729,841.25 in currency notes of values less than $1. 
The value of notes below $1 in circulation at the end of 
1928 was $768,391.20 and at the end of 1929 $735,627.25. 


Eighteen millions six hundred and fifty-two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-eight and a half notes to the value 
of $90,750,079 were destroyed during the year as against 
17,894,278} to the value of $96,628,037.45 in 1929. 
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(vii) Enemy Property 


. During the year a sum of $118.71 was transferred to 
the Clearing Office (Enemy Debts), London: The total pro- 
ceeds of liquidation of Enemy Property so transferred to 
the end of 1930 amounted to $12,877,362.15. The only out- 
standing matter at the end of the year was that of Behn 
Meyer & Co., Ltd. Although the realisation of the assets 
of Behn Meyer & Co., Ltd., had been completed long since, 
the settlement of the various claims made against the Com- 
pany has taken much longer time than it was anticipated, 
with the result that the closing of the year did not see the 
end of this liquidation. 


LocaL CLEARING OFFICE 


The work of the Clearing Office was concluded at the 
end of the year 1929 so far as German and British claims 
were concerned. The only outstanding matter at the begin- 
ning of the year was in respect of claims against Hungary. 
Dividends amounting to 5s. 6d. in the £ were declared and 
paid to two British nationals during the year: this closed 
the Austrian and Hungarian portion of the Clearing Office 
work. 

During the year the sum of $724.53, being balance in 
the hands of the Local Controller, was transferred to the 
London Clearing Office. 


III.—Production 
(a) AGRICULTURE 


The total expenditure of the Department of Agriculture 
in the Colony including provision towards Head Office 
expenses was as follows : — 

$ oc. 


Actual Expenditure in the Colony ... 89,602 63 
Estimated share of Head Office 


expenditure . 101,154 81 
The revenue collected in Phe Colony 
was : «1,928 28 


Rubber.—The sale price of rubber during 1930 fell to 
the lowest figure in the history of the industry. The average 
Singapore price of first grade smoked sheet during the four 
quarters of the year was as under: — 

Ist quarter 25 cents per Ib. 
and ,, 22h ,, Ke 
3rd, TSR, ” 
4th, 13% 5, ” 
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In an attempt to reduce stocks a ‘‘Tapping Holiday” 
was agreed upon during the month of May, but its effect 
upon the sale price of rubber was negligible. 


The question of some form of restriction of output or 
export was discussed by the Governors of the Netherlands 
East Indies and the Straits Settlements. It was announced 
that no official steps to restrict the export or production of 
tubker were contemplated. 


The amount of new planting of rubber in the Colony 
during 1930 was negligible. 


The larger -estates in general maintained the normal 
standard of upkeep almost throughout the year. Smal! 
holdings have been very heavily tapped and the conditions 
as regard upkeep have certainly deteriorated. 


Imports of selected budding and planting material 
showed considerable decrease as compared with those ot 


1929. 


During the unusually dry weather which prevailed for 
the first eight months of the year, leaf mildew disease. 
caused by Qidium Heveaz, occurred in certain parts of 
Malacca and Province Wellesley. It disappeared on the 
advent of wetter weather without the aid of control 
measures, though the latter were investigated by the Rubber 
Research Institute in case the need for them should arise. 
A recrudescence of Mouldy Rot disease called for careful 
attention during the wet weather at the end of the year. 
Owing to the low price of rubber owners of small holdings 
found increasing difficulty in providing the money necessary 
for the efficient control of this and other diseases. 


There was satisfactory co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Rubber Research Institute 
throughout the year. 


Coconuts.—The Singapore price of ‘‘Fair Merchant- 
able’’ quality copra declined from $8.95 per picul in January 
to $5.66 per picul in December. The average price of this 
quality was $7.45 per picul and of the “‘Sundried”’ quality 
$7.80 per picul, as compared with $9.09 and $9.55 
respectively in 1929. 

The estimated total area planted with coconuts in the 
Colony, including Labuan, Brunei and Christmas Island is 
82,047 acres of which 11,846 acres are not yet in bearing. 
Of the total area there are 26,658 acres on estates of over 
100 acres each. 


With the financial assistance of the Empire Marketing 
Board investigations of improved methods of preparing 
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copra were commenced, a chemist being specially appointed 
for this purpose. Good progress has been made and some 
preliminary results have been published, 


Control of the Black beetle (Oryctes rhinoceros) 
continued. Sporadic outbreaks of the leaf-eating caterpillars 
(Artona catoxartha) occurred in the Island but were 
controlled by the insect enemies of this pest. 


Padi (Rice).—The estimate of the total area of land 
plantable with wet padi in the Straits Settlements has been 
carefully revised and is now considered to amount to 70,813 
acres. The total area under cultivation in the season 
1929—30 was estimated to be 64,825 acres yielding 17,208,910 
gantangs of padi. For the season 1928—2zg the estimate of 
the area under cultivation was given as 76,074 acres which 
yielded 26,696,617 gantangs. 


The crop harvested in Province Wellesley from the 
31,694 acres planted amounted only to 5,939,990 gantangs 
and was only about half of the yield obtained in a normal 
year, owing to drought both at the beginning and the end 
of the padi season. 


“In Malacca a satisfactory crop of 9,910,320 gantangs 
was reaped from 29,648 acres. 


In Penang a planted area of 2,842 acres gave a return 
of 1,201,500 gantangs, while in the Dindings also a good 
crop of 157,100 gantangs was obtained from 641 acres, 


The area planted during the current season (1930—3!) 
is estimated to amount to 65,019 acres, being made up of 
28,876 acres in Malacca, 32,693 acres in Province Wellesley, 
3,000 acres in Penang and 450 acres in the Dindings. 


Investigations have been continued on the life histories 
and control of the different padi stem borers. Experiments 
are in progress to ascertain the effect, as a control measure, 
of producing in the laboratory large numbers of the insect 
Trichogramma nanum, parasitic on the eggs of the stem 
borers, and liberating them in padi areas. 


Rats were unusually numerous but the rat campaigns 
were successful in preventing any serious damage to the 
Standing crop. 


At the Pulau Gadong Padi Experiment Station in 
Malacca selection and varietal tests have been continued and 
some promising high yielding strains of padi have been 
obtained. The manurial experiments which have hitherto 
given little definite information have been reorganised. 
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Standardised Test Plots to determine the suitability of 
selected strains to local conditions were established during 
the year at Glugor in Penang, Bukit Merah in Province 
Wellesley and Alor Gajah in Malacca. Land at Sungei 
Udang was cleared for the establishment of a second Test 
Plot in Malacca. Selected strains have also been distributed 
to a number of padi growers for trial. 


A Committee was appointed by H. E. the Governor, 
with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman, to enquire 
into Rice Cultivation in Malaya. This Committee visited 
and issued separate reports on each of the padi growing 
areas in the Straits Settlements. 


The Committee issued a Progress Report containing the 
results of their deliberations up to the end of October 
towards the end of the year, and its final report will, it is 
anticipated, be submitted early in 1931. 


Pineapples.—The prices of fresh and tinned pineapples 
fell to a very low level during the year. In the main 
cropping season 100 ordinary fruit sold for 80 cents to 
$1.20 and 100 selected fruit for $1.50 to $2.50. The closing 
prices for 1} Ib. tins of pineapple cubes were about $3.30— 
$3.40 per case of 48 tins. These prices are hardly sufficient 
to pay for the cost of cultivation and transport of the fruit 
or to have any margin of profit for the factories. As a 
result two of the five factories in Singapore have been closed 
during the greater part of the year. 


The planted area in Singapore remains at about 8,000 
acres of which very little is newly planted and a great part 
is too old for maximum production. Present prices offer 
little inducement for replanting and a reduction of the 
planted area is anticipated. 


The Malayan Information Agency staged exhibits of 
Malayan tinned pineapples at the Antwerp Exhibition and 
at various Exhibitions and Shows in Great Britian. These 
displays have helped materially to increase the demand for 
the local produce. 


Careful enquiries have been made into the economic 
side of the industry more particularly in relation to hygenic 
conditions of canning, grading, and the development of 
markets. 


Provision was made jointly by the Governments of the 
Federated Malay States, Johore and the Colony for a Pine- 
apple Experiment Station at Lim Chu Kang in Singapore 
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Island. A site comprising 33 acres was selected and develop- 
ment of the Station was commenced. 


Coffee.—The area planted with coffee is estimated at 355 
acres in Malacca and 200 acres in the Dindings. 


Fruit.—In Malacca the fruit crop was poor. In Penang 
and Province Wellesley it was somewhat better. Fruit 
cultivation in Singapore Island and the more closely 
adjoining portions of Johore would appear to be worthy of 
attention owing to the large and continuous demand of the 
town markets. 


Tobacco.—Chinese market-gardeners in Province 
Wellesley have successfully grown tobacco which is sold in 
Penang to manufacturers of low priced cheroots. 


Cloves and Nutmegs.—Prices for cloves were $40 per 
pikul and for nutmegs $40—$50 per pikul. The cultivation 
of these crops still persists at Bukit Mertajam in Province 
Wellesley and on the western slopes of the Penang Hill, 
but the number of trees becomes fewer every year. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Demonstration Stations Arrangements have been 
made to commence the establishment of small demonstration 
stations of about 10 acres each in suitable centres for the 
cultivation of crops which are suitable for growth on small 
holdings. A site at Sungei Udang in Malacca has been 
cleared for one such station and another has been obtained 
at Segari in the Dindings. The purchase of a third site 
near Bukit Mertajam in Province Wellesley is under con- 
sideration. 


The small fruit station at Pringgit in Malacca has been 
well maintained and will soon be ready to supply planting 
material for distribution. A part of the Pineapple Demon- 
stration Station in Singapore has been reserved as a fruit 
nursery for the supply of young plants. 


(b) Publications—The Malayan Agricultural Journal 
which is the monthly publication of the Department was 
reorganised and enlarged at the beginning of the year and 
obtained a satisfactory increase in circulation. Six Special 
Bulletins containing accounts of research work have been 
published. The two quarterly journals of the Department, 
one in Malay and one in Chinese, have been published 
regularly and have been of considerable assistance to native 
agriculturists. 
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(c) Shows.—The Malacca branch of the Malayan Agri- 
Horticultural Association held a show on the 26th July. 


(4) School Gardens.—There are 62 school gardens in 
Malacca, 15 in Province Wellesley, 4 in Penang Island, 1 in 
the Dindings and 10 in Singapore Island. All these were 
regularly supervised by agricultural officers. 


(e) Chinese Sub-Inspector of Agriculture.—Since the 
agricultural community in Singapore Island consists almost 
entirely of Chinese provision was made for the appointment 
of a Chinese officer through whom their needs could be 
ascertained and instruction and advice be given them. 


Dairying.—With a view to providing a fresh milk supply 
for Singapore the Singapore Cold Storage Co., Ltd. has 
commenced the establishment of a dairy to be run in con- 
junction with its local pig farm and to be conducted on the 
most hygienic and modern lines. 


(b) Forestry. 


The. area of reserved forests was increased by the 
addition of 682 acres to the Tuas reserve in Singapore. In 
the Dindings the Gunong Tunggal and Tanjong Hantu 
reserves were resurveyed and the revised areas show 
increases of 142 and 20 acres respectively. 


In Province Wellesley the Bukit Goa Ipoh and Bukit 
Langkap reserves, 292 and 231 acres respectively, were 
revoked and handed over for allotment to market gardeners. 
In Singapore Island the Bukit Timah reserve was revoked 
and reconstituted to include only forest. 


Minor decreases totalled 94 acres, occasioned by 
excisions for house sites and kampongs and by revisions of 
area on resurvey. 


The area of reserved forests at the end of the year 
was 115,823 acres, representing 12% of the area of the Straits 
Settlements. 


Proposals for the complete abandonment of all the 
reserves in Singapore Island, other than Bukit Timah, were 
made during the year and are still under consideration. 


The scheme, inaugurated in 1928, for the improvement 
of the Malacca forests by means of departmental girdlings 
and cleanings, combined where possible with commercial 
fellings, was continued with promising results. Revenue 
and expenditure were $66,860 and $125,772 respectively, as 
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compared with $60,426 and $105,081. The deficit was 
$58,912 as compared with $44,655 in 1929 and is accounted 
for entirely by the cost of the 4-inch topographical survey 
of the Malacca reserves, which was completed during the 
year. There was a welcome increase of revenue in Malacca 
of 10%. : ‘ 


The outturn of timber was.9,785 tons and of firewood 
and charcoal 55,931 tons, as compared with 11,586 and 36,657 
tons in 1929. Minor forest produc2 yielded $5,412, as 
compared with $5,397. 


Eighty-six cases of breaches of the forest law were 
reported, in forty-nine of which the offenders were not 
detected. Fines amounted to $419, the sale of confiscated 
property realised $84, and fines for breaches of leases and 
agre:ments $442. 


Changes of titles of officers under the Forest Ordinance 
were made during the year. 


(c) FIsueriEes 


Steps have been taken to put into operation a long over- 
due and urgently necessary reform vis:—the proper com- 
pilation of Fishery Statistics throughout Malaya. The plan 
has been drawn up in conjunction with the Registrar-General 
of Statistics and aims at ascertaining the total weight of fish 
landed at every town or fishing village in Malaya. ‘The fish 
dealers are compelled by law to make a return of all fish 
which they purchase from the fishermen. This return is sent 
free by post to headquarters in Singapore, where the 
figures are totalled and entered. It is hoped that quarterly 
returns will be available for 1932. 


The scheme has been tried out on a small scale for about 
two years and results are most encouraging. Figures will 
be available for this year’s report for Singapore, Penang, 
Dindings, Selangor and Perak, and not only will they state 
quantities of fish landed, value of boats and gear, and number 
of persons employed, but will state the relative abundance of 
each kind of fish and seasonal fluctuations in quanties of 
each particular kind. 


The distribution and preservation in Malaya of some of 
the cheaper—and often high class—fish is receiving attention. 


Research work on other aspects of the sea fisheries 7.e., 
migrations, fluctuations, development of fish and crustacea, 
etc., is at present handicapped by lack of staff, equipment 
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and a suitable sea-going vessel. Plans for such a vessel, an 
experimental station and the employment of skilled assist- 
ance have been drawn up and submitted to Government and 
will be reviewed in 1931. 


Experiments are being carried out on the growth of 
mullet in captivity with a view to assessing their value as 
cultivable product, while the cultivation of carp has now 
reached a stage at which its adoption as an industry can be 
considered. 


(d) Mrninc 


Mining operations in the Colony are confined to the 
Settlement of Malacca. 


There was no revival of mining in 1930. 


The Revenue from Tin was $564 as against S708 in 
1929. 


IV.—Trade and Economics 


Prices.—Tables of Average Prices and Declared Trade 
Values for 1929 were published during the year, and material 
for 1930, including statistics to show movements in the 
general cost of living, was collected. 


The following remarks are a Summary of the material 
collected for 1930:— 


(i) Average wholesale prices of principal articles 
quoted locally continued to show as in the 
previous year a general downward tendency. 
Exceptions were gambier, gutta percha and gum 
benjamin. Prices of articles regarded as Straits 
Produce, quoted by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, also showed a downward tendency, 
except petroleum and tapioca. The average 
price of rubber over the year, as compared with 
the average price for the previous year, de- 
creased in London from 10.28 to 5.86 pence, in 
New York from 20.37 to 11.79 cents, and in 
Singapore from 34.45 to 19 cents per Ib., re- 
presenting a fall of about 43%. 


(ii) Declared values in foreign trade returns also 
showed a downward tendency, except gambier 
and gutta percha. The index number of the 
value of 20 principal exports was 80.3 as 
compared with 102.5 in 1929, and of 40 principal 
imports was 82.4 as compared with g1 in 192. 


‘ 
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(1924= 100), representing a fall of about 21.7% 
for exports and 9.5% for imports, respectively. 


(iii) The average for the year of the demand rate on 
London was 27.75 pence, or 0.90 per cent in 
favour of sterling, as compared with the same 
figure for 1929 and 27.815 pence or 0.67 per cent 
in 1928. 


(iv) The value in circulation of Straits Settlements 
Currency Notes was 84.3 million dollars on the 
Ist of December, 1930, as compared with 105.2 
million dollars at the end of 1929. 


(v) The index number of market (retail) prices declined 
in Singapore from 105 to 91, (or by 13.3%), in 
Penang from 124 to 105, (or by 15.3%) and in 
Malacca from 119 to 105, (or by 11.7%) as 
compared with 100 in 1923. The index number 
in the General Table of the Food Budget, based 
on Singapore market prices, was 126 as 
compared with 140 in 1929 and 100 in 1914 


(vi) Municipal assessment values for 1931, indicating 
rent movements during 1930, showed in Singa- 
pore a decrease of 8.0 per cent, in Penang a 
decrease of 6.6 per cent, and in Malacca an 
increase of 3.2 per cent at the end of 1930 as 
compared with 1929. There had previously been, 
since 1914, a general rise in rent values, which 
in Malacca appears to be still maintained. 


(vii) There was at the end of the year, a slight increase 
in the cost of cold storage supplies, a slight 
decrease in the cost of clothing, and a decrease 
in the cost of kerosene (paraffin). 


General Trade—The trade of Malaya* including 
bullion and specie, amounted in 1930 to $1,384 millions, 
as compared with $1,825 millions in 1929, a decrease 
of 242%. Of this, $1,209 millions represented the direct 
trade of the Straits Settlements as compared with 
$1,568 millions in 1929. Imports amounted to $716 
millions and exports to $668 millions thus showing an 
unfavourable balance of $48 millions. Of this trade, $184 
millions or 13% was with the United Kingdom, $240 millions 
or 18% with British Possessions and $960 millions or 69% 
with Foreign Countries. The principal trade was with the 





*Excluding Labuan and Christmas Island. 
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United States of America, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Siam, India and China. 


Of principal imports of merchandise, the first in value 
was motor spirit $103 millions, followed by rice $88 millions, 
rubber $42 millions, tin-ore $41 millions, cigarettes $22 
millions, and cotton piece goods $21 millions. (See Table V 
below). 


Of principal exports, the first was rubber $240 millions, 
followed by tin $124 millions, motor spirit $83 millions, 
copra $26 millions and rice $23 millions. (See Table VI 
below.) . 


Rubber.—The quantity of rubber imports, as declared, 
amounted to 135,862 tons valued at $42,038,000, as compared 
with 161,594 tons at $81,285,000 in 1929, the average import 
for the last five years being 156 thousand tons. Imports 
were principally from the Dutch Indies, Sarawak, Siam, 
Indo-China, British North Borneo and Burma. 


Exports of rubber (including latex) decreased from 581 
to 557 thousand tons, and in value from $435,325,000 to 
$241,797,000, exports being principally to the United States 
of America 60%, the United Kingdom 21%, the Continent 
of Europe 13%, Japan 5%, British Possessions 1%, and a 
negligible quantity to other countries. Exports of latex 
decreased from 1,708,529 gallons valued at $1,910,000 to 
815,486 gallons valued at $861,000. 


Tin.—Imports of tin-ore decreased from 48.8 to 47.2 
thousand tons, and in value from $63 to $41 millions, imports 
being principally from the Netherlands Indies. Exports of 
tin decreased from 102 to 97 thousand tons, values declining 
from $182 to $124 millions, being principally to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom. 


Cotton Picce Goods.—Imports of cotton piece goods 
decreased from 167 to 118 million yards, and in value from 
$39 to $21 millions. Exports fell from 40 to 33 million yards 
and in value from $9,335,000 to $6,342,000. 


Pincapples.—Exports of canned pineapples declined 
slightly from 58,692 to 57,959 tons and in value from 
$9,234,000 to $7,859,000. 


Other -\rticles—Other principal imports are indicated 
in Table V, of which increases in volume were shown by 
copra, benzine, pepper, kerosene, rice and sago. Of other 
‘principal exports, as shown in Table VI, there were increases 
in volume in benzine, pepper, kerosene and sago. 
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The following Tables show different aspects of Malayan 


foreign 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VIII. 


XVII. 


trade during the last five years :— 


Distribution of trade between States and Settle- 
ments, 1926-1930; 


Changes of imports and exports of merchandise in 
1930, as compared with 1929; 


Division of trade, including bullion and specie, 
between the United Kingdom, British Posses- 
sions and Protectorates, and Foreign Countries; 


Values of imports and exports of merchandise 
between Malaya and principal countries for each 
year, 1926-1930; 


Principal imports: quantities and values, 1926-1930; 
Principal exports: quantities and values, 1926-1930; 


Bullion and specie: imports and exports, 1926- 
1930; 

Coal: imports and exports, by countries, and 
bunker coal shipped on steamers for use in 
foreign trade, 1926-1930; 


Cotton piece goods: imports and exports, by 
countries, 1926-1930; 

Kerosene: imports and exports, by countries, 
1926-1930 ; 

Liquid fuel: imports and exports, by countries, 
1926-1930; 

Lubricating Oil: imports and exports, by 
countries, 1926-1930; 


Motor Spirit: imports and exports, by countries, 
1926-1930; 


' Motor Cars: imports and exports, distinguishing 


passenger and commercial vehicles, 1926-1930; 


Rice: imports and exports, by countries, 1926- 
1930; 

Rubber: imports and exports, by countries, 
1926-1930; 


Tin Ore and Tin: imports of tin-ore and exports 
of tin, by countries, 1926-1930. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF MALAYA, 
INCLUDING BULLION AND SPECIE, BETWEEN 
STATES AND SETTLEMENTS - . 
(In millions of Dollars) 









































o 
= ON Oe a es alee ee 
can ie a [ech ei ican 
a a = te > B 
7 7 
1980— ae 
Imports... w+ | 528- | 107- | 6- | 72+ 3- | 716 
Exports... we] 406—j 140+] 22-| 54 | 154 668 
Total Trade ...| 934 | 247 | 28 137 | 18 | 1.384 
Dea (le ee eee ences tare ioas leet 
1929— | 
Imports... we | 655- 154+ 5+ 80- 3+ 898 
Exports... | 517— | 2024+ | 344 0 157- | 7+ 927 
Total Trade ../1,171 | 357. | 40 | 236 | 21 | 1.825. 
S 2 ee 
1928— | 
Imports”... we | 648— 143-— 3- 81-— 3- 879 
Exports... | 518— | 1974+ | 23- | 100+] 11- 848 
Total Trade .../1,165 | 340 28 | isi | 43. | 1,727 
1927— 
Imports | 780— 161+ 4- 68— 4+ 1,017 
Exports .. 649+ | 220+ | 38- | 143+] 15- | 1,065 
Total Trade ...|1,429 | 382 | 41 | 211 | 19 | 2,082 
1926— ; 
Imports... we | 815 172 3+] 56+ 2+ | 1,049 
Exports... we) 728+ | 249+ | 60 214+ | 18— | 1,270 
Total Trade... | 1,543 aa. 3 lan | 20 r 2.319. 











Note :—The figures are those compiled by the Divisional Registries and exclude 
transhipment trade at the ports. Malay States produce consigned to 
dealers in the Colony and exported by them, appears as Colony trade 
The trade of the Malay States is direct trade, either via Port Swetten- 
ham or via Shipping Agents (as distinct from dealers) at Colony ports. 
The trade returns of the Malay States will indicate what proportion of 
Colony foreign trade was in Malay States produce. 
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CHANGES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
IN 1930, AS COMPARED WITH 1929 


(In millions of Dollars) 





Class I 


(Animals, Food, Drink 
and Tobacco) 


Class II 


(Raw Materials and 
Articles Mainly Un- 
manufactured) 


Class III 
(Articles Wholly or 


Mainly Manufac- 
tured) ... a 


Total Merchandise 


Sul 
‘a 


Imports 


| 
ce 


| 








Reason 


Reduction in total 
values of Areca- 
nuts, Cigarettes, 
Milk. Pepper, 
Rice and Sugar, 
etc. 


Reduction in total 
values of Coal, 
Copra. Para 
Rubber and 
Tin Ore 


Reduction in total 
values of Cot- 
ton piece goods, 
Machinery and 
Sarongs 


Exports 


ba 
| 








Reason 





Reduction in total 
values of Areca- 
nuts, Cigarettes, 
Fish Dried and 
Salted, Pepper, 
Pineapples and 
Rice 


Reduction in total 
values of Copra, 
Para Rubber and 
Rattans 


Reduction in_ total 
values of Cotton 
Piece goods, 
Sarongs and Tin 
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TABLE III 


Division OF TRADE BETWEEN UNITED KINGDOM, 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(In millions of Dollars) 























IMPORTS | 
| Sa (a DSR a 
{ = <3 do S 
| Sle 
Countries | ix = = Be 8 g | = 
Cn ae ee es ee 
| cs) i) {a ':3 
haste Kage g ae ! ‘3 
| 
1929— \ \ 
| 
United Kingdom ; 34 2 107 143 | 5 | Ms 
British Possessions and | | 
Protectorates Fal 77 28 58 163 10 | 13 
Foreign Countries... 193 176 205 574 2! 5% 
Total ...; 304 | 206 | 370 | 880 7 
— } ied = : — 
1980 - i ' 
| 
United Kingdom 7 27 1 70 98 ns cy 
British Vossessions and | | 
Protectorates “| 66 15 42 123 | 8 131 
Foreign Countries 156 109 220 485 | 2 1 4 
Total 249 125 | 332 | 706 | 10, 76 
— sali BT H ! 
EXPORT: 
————— 


Countries 


Class II 


Class IIT 





Total 
Merchandise 





Bullion and 
Specie 





1929— 


United Kingdom 

British Possessions and 
Protectorates 

Foreign Countries 








Total 














1930 -- ! 
| iT 
United Kingdom t ll 56 14 81. 5: 
British Possessions and | 
Protectorates \ 28 7 68 103) 6 
Foreign Countries 58 229 184 471 | 2 
\ iy — 
Total ; 97 292 266 655 13 





(Grand ‘Total 
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TABLE VIII 


IMPORTS OF COAL, IN THOUSANDS OF TONS, FOR THE YEARS 
1926—1930, DISTINGUISHING SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

















Country from which 
imported 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
| 
United Kingdom 12 60 56 92 43 
Australia and New Zealand 15 28 19 7 11 
British India and Burma ... 112 139 76 70 32 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei a ae wee ste ode 
Union of South Africa... 163 182 235 183 162 
Jap a 237 200 147 226 204 
F rench Indo-China ee 3 1 5 2 25 
China Me ot 13 | 9 17 4 8 
Dutch Borneo ... ale 126 174 168 155 113 
Sumatra a5 roe 61 | 48 53 90 87 
Other Places... es 5h 35 35 1 1 
Total (thousands of Tons) 793 876 811 830 686 

















Bunker Coal shipped on board for the use of steamers 
engaged in the Foreign Trade— 


Tons $ 
1926 Si ss 559,728 8,330,368 
1927 a +++ 529,997 8,235,833 
1928 Ti we 571,433 8,840,372 
1929 ibe we 563,066 8,645,011 
1930 oe w+ 436,958 6,325,493 


Exports OF COAL FOR THE YEARS 1926—1930 
— 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Value in $ 


Total Number of Tons | 15,318] 4,728' 2,540] 2,148, 5,474 
H 
! 


218,261 58,848 32,078 27,267 | 66,769 
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TABLE IX 
Imports oF Cotton PiEcE GOODS DURING THE YEARS 
1926—1930 
oer | 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
| Yards Yards Yards Yards Yarcs 
United Kingdom «++ 80,618,127 {80,881,885 165,867,796 86,012,340 32,097 8 
British India and Burma | 3,945,307 | 4,174,341 | 3,400,374 | 4,102,648 2,365.15 
Hong Kong + | 2,894,982 | 6,173,836 | 6,661,461 | 6,619,096 4.827 6 
Italy re | 6,576,339 5,286,813 | 4,398,404 | 6,495,401 . 2,248.44 
Netherlands 3,648,315 | 3,855,791 | 3,483,050 | 4,761,259 3,379.59 
Switzerland Re 443,791 | 1,512,795 | 1,685,982 380,20: 
United SinieverAmerea 649,216 | 1,021 143 | 1,147,393 | 1,630,998 1,362.33? 
China Set (17,205,632 14,167,044 |13,877,478 18,128,000 13,997.48 
Japan .. 131,297,040 135,607,466 '23,098,804 34,722,075 j56-337.405 
Other Countries | 3,436,982 3,346,370 | 2,251,777 | 2,348,794 993.476 
| eee pera 
Total Yards ... 1150,271.9401154. 958,480, 125, 699,332 166,506,593) 117,985,240 
Value $ ‘i 1,259.2 137,154,034 2, 846, 460 38,561,671 20. 
i 














Benders OF Corrs PIECE Goes DURING THE YEARS 

















1926—1930 
ad 
Country to which | 
y v { 3 
exported 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
Yards Yards Yards | Yards Yards 
British North Borneo ... | 2,461,049 | 2,488.169 | 2,421,832 2,493,198 | 655.36 
Sarawak +. | 2,490,112 | 2,741,970 | 2,382,731 | 2,718,731! 1,720.46 
Other British Possessions 1,308,851; 712,177 930,290 925, 867 | 859.779 
i | 
Netherlands East Indies ‘18,690,615 |27,352,341 {22,585,337 ' a 805,350 22, 742,433 
Siam «15,800,145 |17,000,454 [11, 185,029 8,326, 475) 4,939, S82 
Other Foreign Countries 11,134,711 | 1,030,656 859,786 | 757,708 | 958,937 
! | 
Total Yards... '51,885,483 151,325,767 |40,365,005 40,027,329 32,966.s8 
Value $ + 12,977,459 |12,417,371 | 9,854,861 9,335,448 | 6,342,458 
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IMPORTS OF KEROSENE, DISTINGUISHING SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 
DURING THE YEARS '1926—1930 















































Country from which | jo96 1927 1928 1929 1930 
imported | 
| Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Dutch Borneo 7,019} 29,236} 22,218 26,095 | 30,373 
Sumatra 36,311 | 45,758 | 63,878 65,018 | 77,325 
United States of! j 
America sdonr 12,786 ' 10,136 ! 12,950 | 16,137 662 
Sarawak 34,752 | 49,733 | 40,797 , 42,525] 42,840 
Other Countries | 449} tat] 7.231, 408 | 7,210 
Total Tons 91,317 | 134,084 | 147,074 153,819 | 158,410 
Value $ [15,114,252 18,949,734 15,639,681 |17,386,348 |16,905,809 
Exports OF KEROSENE DURING THE YEARS 1926—1930 
Country to which 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
exported | | 
| Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons 
British North Borneo ... | 931 1,001 911: 1,135. 634 
Sarawak ke 3,037 5,034 2,663 | 3,133 2,390 
British India and Surma 1,902 6,792 7104! 10,313. 2,357 
Ceylon 940 2,456 774 5,949 | 9,876 
Hongkong ... 585 1,063 3,601 2,013, 3,207 
Australia 22,022| 34,264] 43,248) 34,91), 41,863 
New Zealand 3,200 1,942 2,101 3,818 2,740 
Union of South Africa 95 516 | 3,063 | 3,310, 2,169 
Other British Possessions) 4,135 4,026 3,945 5,989! 8,031 
China 717, 2,921, 13,881 : 5,421 
French Indo-China | 5,246 6,206 8,658 4,573 2,931 
Japan ie a 2,491 3,356 1,430 | 2,252, 7,514 
Netherlands East Indies | 3,158; 6,540 | 3,885 4,844! 6,982 
Siam 11,998; 15,176: 15,107 , 16,645 21,017 
Other Foreign Countries | nol 712! 832. 831 1,736 
Total Tons 61,076 : 92,005) 111,243 : 99,716 118,868 
Value $ ... | 9,201,685 112,481,125 11,974,440) 10,464,876: 12,759,094 
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TABLE XI 


Imports OF LiQuID FUEL DISTINGUISHING SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
DURING THE YEARS 1926—1930 





p i 





Country from: which 1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
imported | 
=} { 
; Tons Tons \ Tons Tons Tons 
| ! 
Sarawak + | 83,095 44,320 4,727 29,493 | 38,766 


United States o | 











America eal Sc 32,582 7,340 17 | 

Egypt . wen te oe a 4,189 
Dutch Borneo | 172,651] 280,775) 379,601, 368,829 | 365,998 
Sumatra ws} 60,871 | 98,603 | 114,134; 133,952 | 228,974 
Other Countries w} 29,966] 18,741 | 19,056 10,079 | 5 
Total Tons...) 346.583 | 475,021 | 524,858 546,559 | 633,743 





Value $ 13,055,816 |18,983,567 |21,045,744 22,220,705 '25,616.181 




















Exports oF Liqguip FUEL DURING THE YEARS 1926—1930 
pa ee eee 


























Country to.which 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
exported | 
Be a a nn coo aes home \ me 
Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons 
British India and Burma 157 6,653 3,979 4,028 4,051 
Ceylon we ae oes 14 4,593 13 
Australia os 1,061 473 647 1,492 1,465 
Other British Possessions 913 6,099 1,216 1,289 18.812 
Egypt we | 27,404 14,064 16,539 | 22,868 14,745 
China oe ose 134 57 2,208 3,721 
French Indo-China 3,084 3,183 5.959 6,985 7.544 
Netherlands East Indies 5,832 13,179 15,383 13,997 19,660 
Siam veel 7,389 11,518 | 18,162 26,632 26,528 
Other Foreign Countries | 93 | 70 ! 353 1,201 994 
Total Tons ...| 45,933 | 55.373 |  62.309| 85,293! 97,533 
Value ) 1,855,060 2.287.277 | 2,682,191. 3,639,186 3,979,759 
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TABLE XII 


Imports OF LUBRICATING OIL DISTINGUISHING SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY, DURING THE YEARS, 1926—1930 





Country from which 


2 192 
imported 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 





Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons 
United Kingdom os 143,022 250,833 290,485 395,894 + 271,446 
British India and Burma 44,497 99,832 66,454 66,636 54,427 
Hong Kong aoe 12,351 | 37,160 20,707 17,246 2,256 


United States of ( 
America 1,574,351 | 1,590,329 | 2,022,626 | 2,437,355 | 1,546,867 


Netherlands India :— 
Dutch Borneo «++ | 3,654,006 | 3,449,232 | 2,916,084 | 2,722,958 | 1,224,241 


Java oe 443,365 70,821 87,045 2,019 5,448 
Sumatra wee 232,752 388,420 246,853 409,171 931,568 
Other Countries sas 11,682 39,063 32,904 39,631 47,381 














Total Gallons... | 6,116,026 | 5,925,690 | 5,683,155 | 6,090,910 | 4,083,634 











Value $ | 4,931,787 | 5,147,210 | 4,528,238 | 5,182,673 | 3,711,114 

















Exports OF LuBRICATING OIL DURING THE YEARS 
1926—1930 





Country to which 


92 927 92 ” : 
exported 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


Gallons | Gallons | Gallons Gallons Gallons 


British North Borneo ... 16,954 18,994 | 20,369 





Sarawak ° 99,507 105,. 381 
British India & Burma. 346,159 75, 275 





Ceylon 432 i 46, 41 + 39,666 
Australia 7,4 63,64 4 
Hongkong 








Mauritius ... Z sas 2 352 | 
Union of South Africa 102,722 63,640 | 
Other British Posses 

sions... va 10,810 9,440 26,110 
China ea aes 148, 813 79,510 79,024 
French Indo-China 7 109,937 146,330 
Netherlands t Indies 964,800 390,011 





Philippines and Sulu ... 
Siam a 
Other Foreign Countries 


4 
415,35 467,053 
1,190 25,848 


5,062 











Total Gallons 





2,124,744 | 1, 1,467,130 





Value $ 7| 1,200,397 
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TABLE XIII 


Imports OF Motor SPIRIT, DISTINGUISHING SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY, DURING THE YEARS 1926—1930 

















Country from which 1926 1927. | 1928 1929 1930 
imported | 
' | 
| Tons Tons |! Tons Tons Tons 
| 
Sarawak se) 44,006 | 47,542 83,146 | 57,560 38,338 
United States of! j 
America 2,576 5,217 542 407 
Dutch Borneo 59,921 57,944 30,083 | 36,612 
Java a ta 8.208 | 5.655 
Sumatra “| 166,635 | 158,477 | 168.905 | 179.737 
Other Countries eet 132 139 2 514 
| 
Total Tons ...; 273,270 | 269,319} 290,886! 280,485 





Value $ (75,268,955 |65,426,497 155,310,235 93,936,681 103,304,145 
i | 











Exports OF MoTor SPIRIT DURING THE YEARS 1926—1930 








Country to which 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
exported 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ceylon oe 2) 3,507 4,312 4,577 18,586 
Australia ae 79,250 88,275 82,C01 74,839 | 82,489 
New Zealand one 8,886 17,996 5,697 6,751 | 3,562 
Union of South Africa... 3,853 9,155 17,393 20,797 58,192 


Other British Possessions| 53,342 40,135 39,447 30,368 77,705 





France ane on vas ase 4,165 8,031 
Italy ane oo on ves 6,849 , 33,833 
Netherlands Sie ad ok oA see ; 5,164 
French Indo-China _... 10,300 8,198 8,951 1,343 1 ey 
Egypt on 7,025 ae a 11,421 | 11,567 
China ae aes ae st 1,370 9,645, 
Japan ae 2,873 44 6,501 17,534 104,290 
Argentine Republic... Sos wee one 7,840 | ave 
Netherlands East Indies 35,085 28,559 14,313 2,867 18,357 
Siam oe 3,594 6,507 5,695 2,999 7,848 
Other Foreign Countries 1,217 2 eae 535 4,063 
Total Tons ... 205,427 202,397 184,310. "194,255 443,332 











Value $ |57,478,480 [48,824,016 |34,936,867 |36,516,372 '83,210,520 
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TABLE Xv 


IMPORTS AND EXPoRTS OF RICE DURING THE YEARS 1926—i*. 






































A. IMPORTS 
Country from which Sy 
imported 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 Bx 
' 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tx 
British India & Burma 258,952 218,362 | 209,647 266,799 # 
French Indo-China 69,772 69,506 | 78,400 103,603 g 
\ i 
Siam oe 422,651 549,866 513,718 414,193 
Other Countries 4,004 2,225 2,149 1 S61 
| 
Total Tons ... 55,379 839,959 | 803,914 785.556 
Value $ ...| 98,378,188! 104,354,775; 95,472,838, 95,461,036 8. + 
1 ies 
B. EXPortTs 
Country to which : 198 
eaported 1926 1927 1928 | (1929 } 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tes 
British North Borneo 10,259 | 12,047 12,232 9,810 
Sarawak 14,855 19,972 | 18,692 15,17 ie 
2 
British India & Burma 205 | 17,106 13,960 696 
Ceylon 21,563 37,631 16,250 aay 1 
Other British Posses- ae 
sions Ae 972 | 1,021 1,341 5,707 : 
Netherlands East Indies} 222,019 198,746 an.si9, r91ss7 
‘Other Foreign Countries! 7,274 4,194 2,587 2,630 
| = aa 
\ 
- 
Total Tons... | 277,147/ 290,717; 276,581 230,317 
| i are 
| ae 
i | | i Bak 
Value $ avis 4,15,196! 35,520,679} 32,303,089 27,549,607 31 








io 
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Migration.—Statistics of direct foreign migration at 
Straits Settlements ports show an excess of departures of 
14,510, as compared with an excess of arrivals of 130,121 in 
1929, the ‘excesses of arrivals of Europeans, Eurasians, 
Japanese, Chinese and Malays being off set by heavy de- 
partures of Southern Indians due principally to the reduction 
of labour forces on rubber estates. Net arrivals of Chinese 
were 28,586 as compared with 109,801 in 1929. The immi- 
gration of Chinese labourers was by proclamation dated 
gist July and subsequent proclamation restricted with effect 
irom 1st August to one third of the rate shown by the 
total arrivals of adult male Chinese immigrants in the 
quarter ending 14th July. 


The following Tables show particulars of migration : — 
Table XVIII: Movements by Sea. 
Table XIX: Movements by Air. 

Migration by air, which commenced by the Royal Dutch 


Air Mail Service in February, 1930, between Singapore and 
Batavia, shows an excess of departures of 39 persons. 
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TABL 


MALAYA MIGRATION STATISTICS.—ARRIVALS (DISEMBARKATIONS) 
PORTS, FOR THE YEAR. 19: 
ARRIV. 






China Ports 


| M | F. | c. | Tot} Mm. | F. | c. | Tu 















Europeans «| 5,188, 2,229, 665] 8,082! 1,376 415 53) 
Eurasians oe 95} 36 22 153 | 12 5 2 
Japanese oo 950 \ 160 | 98] 1,208 63 24 5 
Chinese | 75,329, 9,763 6,574 | 91,666 |150,665 | 42,968 ; 38,369 2 
Malays 35,513; 11,185 ' 6,755 | 53,453! 43 2 1 
Northern Indians 2,774 | 86! 103] 2,963 419 7; 12 
Southern Indians 2,810 | 127 | 10} 3.047 23 1 ose 





Other Nationalities ... oon 573 \ 76 62 71 24 6 4 





| - - ———. 
TOTALS... {123,232 + 23,662 | 14,389 |161,283 /152,625 | 43,428 | 38,446 (234. 
| i y 






































mM. | F. ' c. |Tott| mM. j F comes: 
A A Ne hy ee aa | oa et he tL eho [ie | 
Europeans eA ...| 4,857, 2,237; 582! 7,676' 1,505! 471; 70 
Eurasians a w-| 106) 35 20| 161! 6 LD ees 
Japanese 833, 147 66! 1,046, 73 2 4 
Chinese 76.083 | 10,151} 6,541 | 92.775 (161,555! 25,360 | 15,925 |202, 
Malays 38,365 | 10,036 | 6,233 | 54.634 , 4! ages 
Northern Indians 2,950 197! 150} 3,297 442 12; 14 
Southern Indians «| 2,503 99 | 88) 2.690 ; 49 ies aoe 
Other Nationalities , v| 1583} 148} 131] 1,862 14} 2 4 
Torats ... 127.280) 23.050 | 13,811 164,141 163,048) 25.872 | 16,027 












N. E. I. Ports 































Europeans 129 - S56/-— 17,- 
Eurasians 1 2\|- 8)- 6 4 2 
Japanese 13 32 162/- 10.— ly- 9i- 
Chinese — 358 33 |—1,109 | — 10,890 | 17,608 | 22,444 29.1 
Malays 1,149 522 |—1,181 39 1 1 
Northern Indians — M1 -— 47/— 334/-—  23:- 5 J— 
Southern Indians 28 22 357|- 26 1 
Other Nationalities — 72: - 69]-1,151 10 4 

TOTALS 6l2 578 | — 2,858 | — 11,023 ! 17,556 | 22,419 23,95) 


| 


NoTEes:—1. Children are under 12 (Enghsb 
2. Malays include all natives of t 
3- Southern Indians are natives of 
4- Indan Ports include Burma 
5. China Ports include Hongkong. 
6. 
7 








Excess of Foreign Arrivals 1029: 
Europeans include Americans. 


II 


PARTURES OF PASSENGERS BY SEA, 
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FROM AND TO FOREIGN 



































Indian Ports | Miscellaneous Ports Total Foreign Ports 

| F. | C. | Total} M. | Fj C. | Total} M. | F. | Cc. | Total 
| | 
; { 
1 596 119, 1,976] 6,762] 3,916] 1,024] 11,702] 14,587| 7,156] 1,861 23,604 
5 27 20 82 75 53 57 185 217 121 101 j 439 
6 9 3) 110/ 1,358 384 153} 1,895] 2,467 577 261, 3,305 
5 236 214) 1,685 | 13,827] 2,516] 1,806 | 18,149 [241,056 | 55,483 | 46,963 | 343,502 
9 36 33' 318! 6,009} 2,428] 1,513] 9,950] 41,814! 13,651| 8,302! 63,767 
8) 1,247] 1.140) 15,855] 1,099 45 52] 1,196]17,760| 1,385} 1,307' 20,452 
3| 5.668] 5,994' 44,145) 1,808 81| 100] 1,989] 37,124] 5.877] 6,204! 49,205 
- 2} 104 65; 571| 1,285] 547| 286] 2,118] 2.284) 733) 417, 3,434 
9] 7.923 | 7,590 | 64.742 | 32,223] 9,970| 4,991 | 47,184 [357,309 , 84,983 | 65,416 | 507,708 
\ 

Indian Ports Miscellaneous Ports Total Foreign Ports 

F Cc. Total M. F. Cc. Total} M. F. Cc. Total 
| i 

1 812 91] 2,175| 6,309/ 3,116) 1,099 10,524 | 13,942| 6,637| 1,842 | 22,421 
61 40 21 97 48) 31; 31 110 196 107 72 375 
5 15 6 116] 1,038 H 320— 190} 1,548] 2,039 507 276 2,822 
6} 433 249! 4,008 / 11,519) 2,418 1,356 | 15,293 }252 483 | 38,362 | 24.071 | 314,916 
6 8 be 254) 4,304; 1,818 994 } 7,116 | 42,919 | 11,863 | 7,227 | 62,009 
2 776 326 | 10,044 985 40 30 3,055] 13,319) 1,025 520| 14,864 
: a3 9,607 | 11,490 | 96,700 853 | 103 ; 57 1,013] 79,008 | 9,809] 11,635 | 100,452 
4 116 53 633] 1,062 511 271! 1,844] 3,123 777 459 4,359 
33 | 11,808 | 12,236 |114,027| 26,118; 8,357 4,028 | 38,503 07,029 | 69,087 | 46,102 | 522,218 














AICIT ARKIVALS 



































Indian Ports Miscellaneous Ports Total Foreign Port~ 
(ete a i “i Wane’ a laa ee i fl 
| F c | Total] M. | F. c. | Total] M F. , C. | Total 
ik 113.5: ; - cs . 
| bee cell 
10'-- 217 28 — 199 453}  800|— 75| 1,178 645 519 19] 1,183 
V- 13j- 1 - 45 2B £382, 26 75 ai 14 29 6+ 
7 6/- 1- 6] 320 6+ — 37) 3474 428 70,;- 15 483 
91\- 197/— 35 .—2,323| 2,308, 98 450] 2.856 J— 11.427 | 17,121 | 22,892 | 28.586 
3) 28 33'  64/ 1,705! 610519) 2.834}—1,105} 1,788) 1,075 | 1,758 
%! 471 814) 5,811 1iai S 22 141] 4.441 | 360; 787) 5,588 
120 |— 3,939 |-5,496|—s2555.  955!— 22 43| 976 |— 4l.se4 |— 3,932} — 5,431 |—51,247 
62/— 12 12\— 62! 223; 36 15} 274]- 839 1— ads 42/— 925 
—!. ay i to | erent aera | eas jos. 
isl ina - 4,646 — 49.285 | 6,105 | 1,613; 963 | 8,631 |—49.720 | 15,896 | 19,314 j—14,510 
“Sof age. 


ayan Archipelago. 


sidency of Madras and the States of Mysore and Travancorz. 
lon, 


2. 
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V.—Communications 
(a) SHIPPING 


The total tonnage of merchant vessels arriving and 
departing was 46,588,856 as compared with 45,435,395 in 1929. 
Sce Table on page 56. 

In the last five years the combined arrivals and departures 


of merchant vessels of over 50 tons net register have been 
as follows :— 


1926... oe ... 38,028,630 tons. 
5027. 5 er s+ 39,693,766 ,, 
1928... nae ws 42,987,154 4, ~ 
19290 on s+ 45,435,395» 
1930 4 mA .-- 46,588,856 ,, 


Of the small iefatt tacanierd aides 50 tons and native 
vessels) the combined arrivals and departures in 1930 were 
53.608 in number and 1,942,704 in tons as compared with 
66,242 and 2,321,889, respectively, in 1929. 

One new steam-vessel and six motor-vessels, with a 
tonnage of 219 tons gross, and twenty-three sailing-vessels 
(1,957 tons) were registered during the year under the Im- 
perial Shipping Acts. Under Ordinance No. 125 (Merchant 
Shipping), 6 new sailing-vessels (632 tons) were licensed 
under section 424, and 527 vessels (5,920 tons) under sections 
425 and 426. 


(6) Harsour Boarps 


The income and expenditure of the Singapore Harbour 
Board for the last two years have been as follows :— 


Income Expenditure 


$ $ 
Year ended 3oth June, 1929 ... 11,902,138 8,758,414 
Year ended 30th June, 1930... 10,731,423 8,081,476 


The capital debt due to the Government amounted to 
$52,594,899 at June 30th, 1930, in respect of which sum the 
Board pays interest half yearly, at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum on $50,023,471 and on the balance of $2,571,428 at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 

In addition to this working capital the Board has ex- 
pended on new works and other services of a permanent 
nature a sum of $7,895,925 from reserve accounts. 

The total gross earnings of the Penang Harbour Board 
for the year end d 30th June, 1930, were $2,296,384 and the 
expenditure was $1,839,093. 


The capital debt due to the Government stood on 3cth 
June, 1930, at $4.940.464. 
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(c) RatLways 


A railway, the property of the Federated Malay States 
Government, traverses the island of Singapore and connects, 
by a causeway across the Johore Straits, which was opened 
for trathe in October, 1923, with the peninsular system, 
thus affording rail communication with rohore: the Federated 
Malay States, Malacca, Province Wellesley, P2nang, Kedah, 
Perlis, Kelantan and Siam. 


(d) Roaps 


The metalled roads of the Colony (exclusive of those 
maintained by the Municipalities of Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca) measure 680.84 miles, distributed as follows :— 


1929 1930 
Singapore ied 102.76. 105.92 
Penang and the Dindings ... 100.34 101.56 
Province Wellesley we 178.25 178.87 
Malacca He .- 198.66 276.75* 
Labuan afr we 15.91 17.74 


Of these 680.84 miles of metalled road 500.90 miles are 
now treated with asphalt. 


In addition to the metalled roads 147.37 miles of gravel 
road, natural road and hill path are maintained in the various 
Settlements. 


The re-surfacing of all metalled roads with granite was 
continued, a further 4.72 miles in Singapore, 7.07 miles in 
Penang and the Dindings, 18.70 miles in Province Wellesley 
and 14.75 miles in Malacca being carried out in 1930. 


(e) Posts, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 
The Postal rates were as follows :— 




















| LETTERS | PosTCARDS 
—_ ; Each suc- | ee a Every two ra 
| Ist oz. | ceeding | Single j| Reply avELY 
: ozs. 
= Ey ee SOR a ’ ao 
Seaaees eeal 
Foreign oa 12 cts. | 6 cts. | 6 cts. 12 cts. 2 cts. 
| ' ' i 
1 | ! 2 
Imperial * Osa 6 ow: 4 8 2 
Local St | 4cts per 2 cts. per | 


| 2ozs. | 202. © Cee 44 2 
' 





* The increase of 78.09 miles is due | to the addition of laterite road 
which was not included in the 1929 figures. The 276.75 miles do not 
include 1.25 miles of Ujong Pasir Road which have been handed over 
to the Municipality. 
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The volume of work dealt with by the Post Office during 
the year 1930 generally showed a decline as compared with 
that of the previous year. 


The number of Postal Articles (excluding parcels) posted 
in the Colony during 1930 was 22,072,144 a decrease of 17 
per cent as compared with the figure for 1929. The number 
received for delivery was 20,316,610 a decrease of ‘5 per cent 
as compared with 1929. 


The number of messages forwarded over the Government 
Telegraph lines during the year 1930 was 542,808 and the 
number of messages received was 444,651. These totals re- 
present decreases of 8 per cent and 11 per cent respectively 
on the corresponding figures for the previous year. The 
number of subscribers to the Government Telephone system 
in the Colony in 1930 was 1,928 as compared with 2,003 for 
1929. 


The estimated amount standing to the credit of depositors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank on the 31st December, 1930 
was $4,544,683.08 an increase of 5°5 per cent over the amount 
to credit at the end of 1929. The average amount at the 
credit of each depositor was $181.32. The estimated present 
value of Investments on the 31st December, 1930 was 
$4,392,332.37. 


In addition to the General Post Offices at Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca and the Post Office, Labuan, there were 
on the 31st December, 1930, 50 Sub-Post Offices in the Colony 
including Railway Post Offices and other Postal Agencies, 
of which 37 were Telegraph Offices and 13 were Postal 
Agencies. 


The operations of the Money Order Branch 
in 1930 amounted to $7,895,246.28 the principal business being 
with India, Federated Malay States, Great Britain, Nether- 
land East Indies, Ceylon, China and the United States of 
America. 


Eleven submarine cables radiate from Singapore : — 


To Penang 5, thence to Madras 2 
»» 5 Colombo 2 

1» 99 Deli I 

» Batavia 2, +» 9, Cocos I 
5, Banjoewangi 1, »» 95 Port Darwin 2 
» Hongkong 1, »» », Manila I 
» », North China 1 

»» 4», Macao I 

Cochin China 1, » 9, Hongkong 1 

I 


Labuan 1, Hongkong 
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There are also Government ‘l'elegraph lines from Penang 
to Province Wellesley and thence to Perak, Selangor, Pa- 
hang, Negri Sembilan, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Siam, Johore, Malacca and Singapore. In Penang, 
Province Wellesley and the Dindings there are 3232 miles 
of Telegraph wire, 20 miles of Submarine cable containing 
148} miles of wire, 2,747} miles of overhead telephone wire, 
34 miles of underground telephone cables containing 6,261} 
miles of wire. 


In Singapore the wire mileage between the General 
Post Office and Woodlands (distance 17 miles) is 82 miles. 


There are 199} miles of Telegraph Line and 2,020} miles . 
of Telephone line in Malacca. 


The telephone exchange in Singapore is worked by the 
Oriental Telephone Company; the Exchanges at Penang, 
Province Wellesley and Malacca by the Post Office. 


(f) WiRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


There are two Government Wireless Stations in the 
Colony, situated respectively at Paya Lebar (Singapore) and 
Penaga (Penang). The machinery and apparatus at both 
stations were maintained in good working order throughout 
the year and point-to-point and shore-to-ship communication 
was carried on without interruption. The station at Paya 
Lebar carries out point-to-point communication with Kuching 
(Sarawak) and Christmas Island, in addition to a shore-to- 
ship service. The station at Penaga communicates with ship 
stations and receives the British Official Wireless Press 
transmitted by Rugby. Point-to-point communication is 
established between Penaga and Bangkok and telegraph 
business between Malaya and Siam can be conducted by 
this means when there is a failure of the telegraph line 
between Penang and Bangkok. 


There was a considerable and increasing volume of 
wireless communication with aircraft in the course of the 
year. 


Plans and estimates for the complete re-organisation of 
the Paya Lebar Station were drawn up early in the year, 
but on account of negotiations with the Imperial Communi- 
cations Merger Company the proposed re-organisation 
scheme is held in abeyance. 
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. COMMUNICATION BY SEA 


Over 50 lines of seagoing steamers touch at Singapore. 
The following table shows the main lines of communica- 
tion : — 





LINE SERVICE 
EUROPE. 
1. Holt (Blue Funnel) Weekly. 
2. British India aes Naviga- 
tion Co. Fortnightly vid Rangoon, Cal- 


cutta and Bombay homewards. 
British India oom Naviga- 

tion Co. Fortnightly vié Bombay and Nega 
patam outwards. 


oye © 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Navigation Co. .. | Fortnightly. 
Messageries Maritimes ... | Fortnightly. 
Rotterdam Lloyd ... ... | Fortnightly. 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij 

“Nederland”... Fortnightly. 


7. Chargeurs Reunis, “Glen and 
Shire, Japanese and other 
lines ... Si + | Frequently. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 
1. P. & O. Steam Navigation Co. 
and Messageries Maritimes | Fortnightly. 
2. By other lines ve Frequently. 
COcHIN CHINA. 


1. Messageries Maritimes and the 
Societa des Affreteurs Indo 


Chinois Fortnightly. 
2. Chargeurs Reunis Steam Navi- 
gation Co, cs .. | Monthly. 
3. By other lines see «.. | Occasionally. 
MANILA, 


1. Compania Trasatlantica Spa- 
nish Royal Mail Line. 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
“Nederland” and Rotterdam 
Lloyd (J. P. L.) Holt ... | Frequently. 

British Packets, Hamburg 
Amerika Line and Norddeu: 


wv 


tscher Lloyd Ash Occasionally. 
BANGKOK. 
1. Straits Steamship Co. .. | Weekly. 
2. British India £5 «. | Weekly. 
3. By other lines ee ... | Frequently. 


BATAVIA. AND_ OTHER NEDERLAND 
East INpIA Ports. 


1. Koninklijke Paketvaart Maats- 
chappij, Netherlands and 
Rotterdam Lloyd Co. Frequently. 

2. By other vessels chartered by 
Chinese Agents Frequently. 
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ood 


LINE SERVICE 





AUSTRALIA. 


British India, Burns Philp 
and Co., Ocean Steamship 
Co., West Australia Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., Konin- 
klijke Paketvaart Maats- 


chappij and other Lines... | Frequently. 
2. Orient Packets... .. | Occasionally (vid Colombo). 
Mapras. 


4 


British India oicam Navige: x 
gation Co. . | Fortnightly. 


OTHER PORTS ON THE COROMANDEL 


Coast. 
1 British India pcan NOvIES 
tion Co. . | Fortnightly. 
2. Messageries Maritimes .-» | Monthly. 


RANGOON AND CALCUTTA. 


1. Indo-China Steam Navigation 
Co., British India, Apcar 
and other steamers ... | Weekly. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


1. Osaka Shosen Kaisha and 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha .. | Fortnightly (vid Colombo) thence 

by first available steamer. 
2.—(a) in the absence of direct 
sailings P. & O. week... Fortnightly (vid Colombo) thence 

by first available steamer. 
(5) in the absence of direct 
sailings on British India 
week a .. | Vid Bombay. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
1. British India Steam_ Naviga- 
tion and P, & O. Steam 
* Navigation Co. ... Weekly vid Suez. 


2. By other vessels ... . | Frequently vid Hongkong. 








In addition to the above there is frequent communica- 
tion with Penang, Malacca, ports of the Malay States, 
Hongkong, etc., by local lines. Most of the larger steamers 
call at Penang. Letters from England reach Singapore in 
from 22 to 24 days. 
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VI.—Justice, Police and Prisons 


CrimE STATISTICs. 


Seizable offences reported during 1930 numbered 7587, 
representing an increase of 646 over the corresponding 
figure for 1929. 


Singapore is mainly responsible for the higher figures 
although the increase in the number of admitted reports 
recorded in Province Wellesley is proportionately still higher. 
The return for Malacca remains practically stationary and in 
Penang Island there was a slight decrease. 


Compared with 1929 there was a considerable increase 
in the number of crimes of violence classified as murder, 
attempted murder and robbery. Cases of causing hurt with 
dangerous weapons decreased slightly. 


House-breakings accompanied by theft were considera- 
bly more than in 1929 and there was also an increase in the 
number of reports of simple theft. This is to be expected, 
as long periods of severe economic depression frequently 
lead to an increase in the number of offences committed 
under these headings. 


Although the incidence of serious crime cannot be said 
to be so satisfactory as at the close of 1929, it is gratifying 
to note that the Police obtained a relatively greater measure 
of success in dealing with it than in the previous year. 


The number of reports of non-seizable offences again 
shewed a large increase, the figure being 99,121 or 9,371 in 
excess of the number for 1929. The number of prosecutions 
by the Police for non-seizable offences was 65,952, an 
increase of 4,999. 


CHINESE Secret SOCIETIES. 


The year 1930 was an extremely satisfactory one and 
it may safely be asserted that the situation has never been 
better during recent years. The intelligence service 
respecting societies continued to improve. 


In Singapore, Hokkien societies have been inactive and 
have not seriously menaced the good order of the Settle- 
ment. Very few serious crimes can be attributed to their 
intrigues. The older organisations appear to be steadily 
declining in importance and influence. Smaller and more 
active groups have been responsible for a certain amount 
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of extortion and minor robbery but counter measures have 
been successful and many of the leaders have been accounted 
tor. ; 


There were occasional indications that serious trouble 
was pending among Teo Chiu societies, but steps were 
taken to render their plans abortive and there has been no 
prolonged recurrence of lawless acts. There have not been 
any important changes in the various societies and their 
branches. : 


The greatest measure of success has probably been 
achieved in repressive action against Cantonese societies. 
These societies have now definitely degenerated into criminal 
organisations or gangs. One group committed a number 
ot armed robberies in the first quarter of the year, but from 
March onwards there was no repetition of these crimes. 


Action against brothels following on the recent amend- 
ment of the law is proving of assistance in dealing with the 
secret society problem as it helps to cripple the societies 
by robbing them of one of their principal sources of income. 


Penang and Malacca were practically free from society 
troubles during the year. There were a few minor assaults 
due to society intrigue in both Settlements, and in Penang 
an initiation ceremony of the Sin Gi Hin society was 
successfully raided in November. 


PRISONS. 


At the beginning of the year there were 1,377 prisoners 
in the five Criminal Prisons of the Colony (Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca, Labuan and Christmas Island.) 11,874 
were admitted during the year as compared with 7,588 during 
1929 and 11,480 were discharged. 1,771 remained at the end 
of the year. There were 114 vagrants in the Houses of 
Detention at the beginning of the year, during the year 1,276 
were admitted and 1,161 were discharged. Of the 1,161 
vagrants. discharged 76 found employment and 949 were 
repatriated. 


‘‘Middle-grade” prisoners are employed on industrial 
labour such as printing, book-binding, tailoring, carpentry, 
washing, weaving, shoe-making and mat and basket-making. 


The ‘‘Upper-grade’’ men are mostly employed as cooks, 
orderlies, clerks, etc., the ‘‘Lower-Grade’’ men at husk- 
beating and the ‘‘Short-Sentence’’ and ‘‘Revenue-grade” 
men at husk-beating and fatigue duties. 


The sanitary condition of the prisons and the health 
of the prisoners have been satisfactory throughout the year. 
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VII.— Public Works 


In Singapore the new Chinese Protectorate Building, the 
new Police Station and Barracks at Joo Chiat and the Police 
Barracks at Maxwell Road were completed. 


In Penang 14 Quarters for Local Teachers and the Crag 
Hotel Dining Room and New Staff Quarters were completed 
and modern sanitation introduced into the Bungalows. 
Good progress was made with the reconstruction of the new 
General Hospital. 


In Province Wellesley the new Police Station at Butier- 
worth was completed and a start was made with the work 
on the proposed new reservoirs at Bukit Mertajam and the 
Filtration Plant for the Bukit Panchor Reservoir. 


In Malacca the first portion of the new General Post 
Office has been completed and occupied. The work of de- 
molition of the second portion is now in progress. The new 
High School is nearing completion. One Class III Quarters 
at Pringitt has been completed and occupied and another 
Class III and one Class II are nearly completed. 


VIII.—Public Health 
A.—VITAL STATISTICS 


The population of 1930 is estimated on that of the Census 
of 1921. The distribution is as follows :— 





Census Figures Estimated Estimated 

1921 1929 1930 

Singapore... 423,768 580,694 602,365 
Penang ses 304.572 351,205 360,621 
Malacca .. 153,599 200,004 205.820 
881,939 1,131,903 1,168,806 


The number of births registered during the year was 
44,703 as compared with 42,102 and of deaths 31.928 as 
against 29.544 in the previous year. 


The percentage of males born was 52:43. The highest 
birth-rate by nationalities was 42:48 per thousand amongst 
the Malays as against 40-94 in 1929. 

The corrected infantile mortality (deaths of children 


under one year) was 193°94 per thousand births as against 
181-g2 in 1929 and 185°06 in 1928. 
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The number of deaths registered as from infantile convul- 
sions (deaths of children under one year) was 5,136 as against 
4,692 and 4,575 in the two previous years. Dietetic errors, 
malaria and tetanus are the commoner causes of infantile 
convulsions. 


The crude death-rate was 27:32 per thousand as against 
2610 and 28:76 in the two previous years. The lowest death- 
rate on record 26:10 per thousand of population was in 1929. 
The average for the last ten years is 29°22. It is probable 
that the death-rate of the Straits Settlements, especially in 
Singapore, was heightened by the economic depression which 
lead to the congregation of out of work Chinese coolies 
from all over Malaya in Singapore to which port three out 
of four of them drifted. 


Malaria was responsible for 5,018 deaths as against 
4,648 and 5,798 ‘in the two previous years, while fever un- 
classified accounted for 1,995 deaths against 1,764 in 1929 
and 1,494 in 1928. 


2,795 deaths were registered as due to tuberculosis as 
compared with 2,710 in the year 1929. 


Pneumonia accounted for 2,343 deaths as compared with 
2,502 in the previous year. 281 deaths were registered as 
due to influenza as against 205 in the previous year. 


. 
Beri-beri accounted for 1,047 deaths as against 944, 
1,146 and 1,531 in the three previous years. 


Dysentery caused 770 deaths classified as follows : — 


Ameebic a3 = wos 172 
Bacillary bes nes w. 6158 
Unclassified be a0 s+ 440 

770 


The number of deaths from dysentery in the previous 
year was 673. 


Infectious discases.—There were 59 deaths from small- 
pox (of which three were imported cases) and twenty-three 
deaths from cerebro-spinal fever which included two imported 
cases. There was no plague or cholera during the year. 


The figures for 1929 showed 3 deaths from plague, three 
deaths from cerebro-spinal fever and two deaths from small- 
pox. 
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B.—HEALTH BRANCH 


1,186 visits in Singapore, and 480 visits in Penang (as 
against 1,578 and 532 respectively in 1929) were paid to ships 
by Port Health Officers, who examined 647,142 persons as 
compared with 788,524 in the previous year. 


83,046 persons were retained under observation in the two 
Maritime Quarantine Stations, mostly for short periods, as 
against 142,295 in 1929. 


The number of persons from ships treated for infectious 
diseases in the Singapore Quarantine Station was 5 for small- 
pox and 2 for cerebro-spinal fever, and in Penang 3 for 
cerebro-spinal fever. The figures for 1929 were—Singapore 
1o for small-pox and Penang 3 for cholera, 4 for smal! 
pox and 2 for cerebro-spinal fever. 


RuraL CONSERVANCY 


The Health Officers in each Settlement continued to 
supervise and develop the sanitation and conservancy in 
rural areas. 


Conservancy work in rural Singapore has been well 
carried out during the year and the sanitary conditions 
are gradually improving. In the past twelve months, 130 
new pit latrines have been excavated and are functioning 
well. 337 insanitary latrines have been abolished and 
replaced by latrines of approved type while 311 have been 
reconstructed. An average of 2,570 cubic feet of refuse 
per month has been destroyed in the village incinerators. 


ANTI-MALARIAL WORK 


The sum of $213,558.43 was spent on anti-mosquito 
work and anti-malarial measures in a general reduction 
of all harmful mosquitos. The chief item of expenditure 
was permanent drainage, but large areas were also con- 
trolled by temporary oiling measures. 


C.—KING EDWARD VII COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, SINGAPORE 


The total number of licentiates of the College at the 
end of the year was 245, and the number of students 120 
as against 238 and 104 in the previous year. The number 
of new students admitted was 37 as compared with 23 in 
the year 1929. Seven students completed their course and 
obtained the diploma of the College in 1930. 
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D.—HOSPITALS 


74,039 patients were treated in the Hospitals of the 
Colony as compared with 69,310 in the previous year. The 
malaria admissions were 12,997 as compared with 10,939 
in 1929. Admissions for venereal disease were 4,743 with 
162 deaths as against 4,324 with 124 deaths in the previous 
year. 


E.—DISPENSARIES 
GENERAL DISEASES 


Out-patients numbered 244,620 and the attendances 
466,380 as against 218,101 out-patients and 404,802 attend- 
ances in 1929. The attendances at the Women and 
Children’s Out-door Dispensary, Kandang Kerbau, Singa- 
pore, were 32,200 as compared with 31,231 in 1929. In 
the Women and Children’s Out-door Dispensary, Penang, 
the attendances were 14,832 as against 15,948 in the previous 
year. 


Motor TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES 


The number of attendances at the Motor Travelling 
Dispensary in Singapore was 19,891 as against 14,504 in 
1929. In Penang Island, the attendances were 33,775 as 
against 31,217 in 1929, and in Province Wellesley 26,892 
as against 30,484 in the previous year. In Malacca, there 
were 20,661 attendances as against 19,776 in 1929. 


VENEREAL DISEASES 


Out-patients treated for venereal diseases were 36,388 
as compared with 33,684 in 1929. The attendances were 
267,746 as against 213,079 in the previous year. 


Yaws 


The number of out-patients treated for yaws was 6,076 
as compared with 9,990 in 1929. This disease is undoubted- 
ly decreasing owing to the vigorous measures taken against 
it and the willingness of Malays to accept treatment. 


F.—LEPERS 


The number of lepers treated in the Leper Settlements 
of the Colony was 1,537 with a total of 144 deaths, as 
compared with 1,186 with 117 deaths in the year 1929. 
With the continuance of modern treatment there is a steady 
fall in the death-rate. Twenty lepers were discharged 
apparently cured (12 from the Leper Settlements in Singa- 
Pore and & from the Penang Leper Settlements at Pulau 
Jerejak and Jelutong). 
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G.—MENTAL HOSPITAL 


1,083 males and 395 females were treated during the 
year as compared with 1,043 males and 359 females in 1929. 
The numbers remaining at the end of the year were 881 
males and 306 females as compared with 794 males and 285 
females in 1929. Records of the Mental Hospital death-rate 
are available for 42 years. The rate for 1930, the second 
complete year spent by the patients in the New Mental 
Hospital, is 7-9 per cent, the lowest on record. 


IX.—Education 


There were 22 Government English Schools in the 
Colony with an average enrolment of 9,972 pupils. The 
expenditure on these schools was $1,149,635. The equivalent 
figures for 1929 were 22 schools, 9,577 pupils and $1,064,77 
expenditure. 


There were 29 Aided English Schools with an average 
enrolment of 15,731 pupils as against 28 schools with 15,289 
pupils in 1929. The grants paid by the Government in aid 
of these schools amounted to $1,038,721 as compared with 
$937,691 for the year 1929. 


The expenditure on the 219 Government Vernacular 
Schools was $502,796 and their average enrolment was 
22,487. The equivalent figures for 1929 were 213 schools, 
$490,429 expenditure, the average enrolment being 20,459 


Excluding Chinese Vernacular Schools there were 32 
Aided Vernacular Schools, with an average enrolment oi 
1,534, the grants to which for 1930 amounted to $12,413. 
The figures for 1929 were 24 schools, average enrolment 
1,283 and grants $10,043. 


The pupils in the secondary classes in the English 
Schools numbered 2,081 as against 1,580 in 1928 and 1,794 
in 1929. 

Sixty-two students passed the final third year examina- 
tion of the Normal Classes for teachers, as compared with 
42 in 1929. ' 

There were 41 private schools in Singapore with an en- 
rolment of about 6,500 pupils. 


Sixty-one student teachers from English Schools were 
studying at Raffles College at Government expense. These 
students on the completion of their studies are employed as 
teachers in the Government and Aided Schools. 
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Sixteen candidates entered for the two Queen’s Scholar- 
ships, revived in 1924 for boys or girls, chosen at a special 
competitive examination conducted by the Cambridge 
Delegates and approved by a Selection Board, to enable 
them to complete their studies at a University in the United 
Kingdom. Competitors may be of any race or creed, but 
must be British subjects. One candidate from Singapore 
and one from Penang won the scholarships. One of the 
successful candidates proposes to study Medicine and the 
other Law. Miss Maggie Tan is the first girl to win a 
Queen’s Scholarship. 


During the year 15 European Masters and 3 European 
Mistresses, appointed to the Malayan Educational Service, 
were allocated to the Colony. In addition a Mechanic 
Instructor was recruited for the Trade School, Singapore. 


A Woman Supervisor of Physical Education was also 
appointed. She supervises Physical Training in English and 
Malay Girls’ Schools. 


Mr. H. T. Clark, Inspector of Schools, Singapore and 
Labuan, retired on 3oth June after over 25 years’ service, 
and was awarded the M. B. E. for long and valuable 
services. 


The following new buildings in Singapore were 
completed and occupied in 1930:— St. Anthony’s Convent 
(Aided), Government Trade School, Tanah Merah Besar 
Malay Boys’ School. Extensions to Malay Schools at 
Siglap, Geylang and Tanglin Besar were also carried out. 
Two Elementary English Schools for 480 pupils each were 
in course of erection at Pasir Panjang and Bukit Panjang. 


More English school accommodation for girls was 
available owing to the opening of a branch Convent School 
at Butterworth, and a new annexe at the Penang convent 


The new High School, Malacca, was nearly completed 
during the year. The Portuguese Convent (Aided) opened 
its new building. 


The medical inspection of schools and pupils and instruc- 
tion in hygiene and, perhaps more than all, physical education 
are creating an interest in public health. 


The Singapore Evening Classes in Commercial and 
Technical subjects continue to satisfy a local want. Instruc- 
tion was given in English, Book-keeping, Shorthand and 
Typing, in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mechanics, 
Mechanical and Survey Drawing, Building Construction, 
Electricity and Magnetism, and Sanitary Inspection. A new 
class in Architectural Design was started. 


























i 
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Nautical Classes under a European Instructor gave ins- 
truction in Malay for helmsmen, gunners and masters of 
local craft. 


There were evening classes in Penang in Commercial 
and Technical subjects. 


In Malacca there were evening classes in Typewriting 
and Shorthand. 


The Sultan Idris Training College for Malay Vernacular 
teachers at Tanjong Malim in the Federated Malay States 
accommodates one hundred students from the Colony. The 
Colony defrayed one-third of the expenditure, paying the 
sum of $52,873 as compared with $54,000 paid in 1929. 


A Trade School in Singapore was opened in September 
1930 with an enrolment of 4o. It is meant primarily for 
boys aged 14 to 17 in Standards V or VI of the Englisi 
Schools who have no bent for literary education. Selecied 
candidates are given a three year course in Mechanicai 
Workshop practice and Motor Mechanics. No fees are 
charged but parents must support their children. The 
school is open to children of all races. Excluding P.W.D 
expenditure a sum of $16,245 was spent on this school during 
1930. 


The Colony’s total expenditure in connection with 
Chinese Schools was $30,961 as compared with $23,341 for 
the year 1929. 


At the close of the year registered Chinese Schools 
numbered 341 with 23,874 pupils. In 1929 there were 33? 
schools with 23,518 pupils. 


Three Chinese Schools in Singapore received grants 
in-aid during 1930 amounting to $2,047. In Penang ” 
Chinese Schools received grants amounting to $26,841 and 
two schools in Malacca received grants-in-aid amounting '¢ 
$1,024. In 1929 one in Singapore received $620, 12 ™ 
Penang $21,321 and 2 in Malacca $657. 


Raffics College: —The accounts showed at the end 0%! 
the year a sum of $1,883,063 to the credit of the General 
Fund and the Funds of Buildings and Scholarships. 


A second Hostel, for the erection of which the Federated 
Malay States Government contributed $200,000, 4° 
completed during the year. 
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Four Professors, one Reader, three Lecturers and one 
Demonstrator were on the staff and there were 115 Govern- 
ment students, 12 private students and one Anderson Scholar- 
ship student at the College at the end of the year. 


The Honourable Mr. M. B. SHELLEY, B.A. (Cantab.) 
was acting as President until 9th August, when the 
Honourable Dr. R. O. WinstTeEDT, C.M.G., D. LITT. (Oxon.), 
M.A., Director of Education, Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, returned from leave and resumed 
duty as President. 


X.—Lands and Surveys 
A.—LANDS 


(i). LAND TENURE 


Sin gapore.—Land in the hands of private owners in 
Singapore is held direct from the Crown either by lease or 
grant. The earliest of the existing titles are the 999-year 
leases issued for land in the town soon after the founding 
of Singapore. 


The first of the present 99-year leases for land in the 
town was issued in 1838. 


From 1845 onwards a large number of freehold grants 
were issued for land outside the limits of the town. The 
margin allowed for the expansion of the town was, however, 
insufficient, with the result that land in the most densely 
crowded part of the present town is held under titles which 
were originally issued for land required for agricultural 
purposes. In the case of town lands the issue of 99-year 
leases continued. 


After the transfer to the Colonial Office in 1867 the titles 
issued for land both in town and country were 99-year leases 
and gg9-year leases. Ordinance No. II of 1886 now Ordin- 
ance No. 34 (Crown Lands) provided for a Statutory form of 
Crown Title—the present Statutory Land Grant, which is a 
grant in perpetuity subject to a quit-rent the form of which 
was simplified by the omission of various covenants and 
conditions previously inserted in leases, most of which are 
implied by virtue of the Statute. 


_ The Statutory Grant has been the usual form of title 
issued but the policy hitherto has been to restrict the issue of 
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Statutory Grants substituting as far as possible leases for 
terms not exceeding 99 years. Monthly and annual permits 
are also issued for the temporary occupation of Crown 
Land. Leases of foreshore can be issued under Ordin- 
ance No. 69 (Foreshores) for terms which must not exceed 
100 years except in special cases with the approval of the 
Secretary of State. 





ee 











Penang.—Land in Penang and Province Wellesley 1s 
held from the Crown, by indenture, grant or lease. The 
conditions of tenure vary according to the policy of the 
Government at the time the documents were issued. In 
Penang eleven different kinds of title are in the hands of the 
public as compared with eighteen in Singapore. Unoccupied 
Crown land is obtainable on Leases. Alienation of foreshore 
is subject to Ordinance No. 69 (Foreshores). 


The rates of rent reserved in old leases vary in different 
localities. 


Malacca.—The tenure of a considerable portion of the 
land in Malacca Town has remained unchanged since the 
days of Dutch rule. Possession is evidenced in many cases 
by documents of title in Dutch. 





The remainder of the land in the Town is chiefly held 
under leases of 99 years but there are a few leases of 999 
years and a few Statutory Grants. 


Occupied land in the country is held under Statutory 
Grants or 99 year leases from the Crown in the case of 
Estates, but small holdings owned by Malays are held under 
Customary tenure as defined by the Malacca Lands Ordin- 
ance. There is special legislation, Ordinance No. 69, for 
the alienation of foreshore. 


Land is obtainable without premium if held under 
customary tenure. Land to be held under Grant or Lease 
is generally sold by auction. The principal land Revenue 
consists of rents on Grants or Leases and of Mukim Assess- 
ment on land held under Customary tenure. 


Labuan.—In Labuan Crown Land may be disposed of 
by public auction only. 


The titles given are leases of 999 years or less. 


Since 1919 leases for 30 years only have been granted. 
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(iii). ALIENATION ¢ 


The area of Crown Land alienated, | 
Grants and Leases issued during the last 
amount of premia paid in respect of 
following table: 





Singapore A. R. P a. R. PL | 


Area granted on 4411 00) 33 3 18 | 

sq. ft. sq. ft. | 

+ Town Lots... 13,738 | 100,915 | 

Number of Statutory \ { 
Grants issued oes 60 101 

Premia paid ee $71,241 $48,738 

: Penang Rs BS Re ARS IBS ip 

Area granted we | 2134 1 11 | 1,825 1 39°93 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

», Town Lots a Nil. 5,539 i 


Number -of; Statutory sation si 
. y tutor 
Grants issued | "Grants, 10 aeeies ay: rf : 
Penang Hill | years’ Leases | ’ 
Leases 25-99 1 Foreshore | 
years’ Leases Lease for 80 | 
1-10 years’ | years covering | y 
Lease an area of 


3,600 sq. ft. | | 
ce 
\ 
| 
Premia paid se | $14,165.72 $19,424.00) | 
Malacca is Re. OP AOR. P | 
Area granted ++ | 737 103'75' 8,018 0 26 | 
* \ 
Shi: tts 
.. Town Lots $e 6335 23,720 
Number of Statutory 
Grants issued see [48 & 34 Leases | 79 Statutory | ( 
Grants, 55-99 | ( 
years’ Leases, | y 
2-30 years’ 
Leases and 2 | | 
Mining Leases | 
Premia paid ae $57,927 | $109,297.00 § 
Labuan ALR. P AR. P 
Area granted ot 457 3 24 557 2 06 
» Town Lots os 0201 131 
Number of Statutory 
Grants issued te 124 on 
(87 new Grauts,! (73 new Grants, 
34 Sub-divi-ion| 49 Sub-division 
Grants and Grants andy | § 
3 issued in issued in 
exchange for | exchange for 
old grants) old grants) | « 
Premia paid $936.75 | $1,360.50 














Dialized by Gatsle 
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B.—SURVEYS 
(i). —GENERAL 


Expenditure on Surveys amounted to $494,111 in 1930 
against $505,286 in 1929. The revenue was $142,674 against 
$148,461. 


The year was noteworthy for the virtual disappearance 
of arrears in Singapore and Penang while the position in 
Malacca remained quite satisfactory. There was however 
little change in the demand for surveys. 


In order to accelerate the process of placing Singapore 
surveys on a satisfactory and permanent basis a proposal 
temporarily to increase the establishment by nine Senior 
Officers was considered and approved. The revisionary 
survey of Malacca involving the determination of the 
boundaries of over 70,000 holdings was, by the end of the 
year, almost complete so far as field work is concerned. 


Under arrangements made by the Secretary of State the 
Survey Department was inspected, in the course of a 
Colonial tour, by Bricapier H. St. J. L. WinTERBOTHAM, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. His report testified to the efficiency of 
the Department and advocated radical changes in the system 
of land tenure. These are under consideration. 


(ii). —METEOROLOGY 


The first stage in the organisation of the Meteorological 
Branch of the Department ended in March with the com- 
pletion of the last of the seventeen second order stations. 
The full programme of observations was carried out at each 
station from the 1st April and daily weather reports were 
supplied regularly to the press and Harbour Authorities. 


_ Proposals for the extension of the organisation involv- 
ing the opening of offices at Penang and Singapore were 
considered during the year and approved. 


Meteorological reports were supplied to aircraft in 
flight, but it was found that, with the limited communication 
facilities available, the value of such reports was to some 
extent discounted by the time taken in transit. 


The Superintendent of the Meteorological Branch 
attended a conference at Hongkong in January held for the 
purpose of making suitable meteorological arrangements 
for the Fleet on the China station. Effect has been given 
to some of the recommendations of the Conference; others 
are still under consideration. 
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XI.—Labour 
(i) GENERAL 


The majority of labourers in the Colony are Chinese and 
South Indians. The latter are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and every other form of manual labour. Skilled work is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Chinese. 


In addition there are about 4,269 Javanese labourers, 
immigrants from the Netherlands East Indies. 


Conditions of labour in the Colony are governed by the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 197 (Labour), and by the 
Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection Ordinance, 1908. 
These Ordinances are administered by a Labour Department 
under the direction of the Controller of Labour, Malaya. 


During the year under review, relations between em- 
ployers and labourers continued to be satisfactory. 


From ist January to 4th October, 1930, standard rates 
of wages for South Indians in Province Wellesley were 9 
cents a day for adult male labourers and: 40 cents for adult 
females. These rates were changed to 40 cents and 32 cents 
respectively from 5th October, 1930. In other parts of the 
Colony South Indian labourers earn from 40 cents to 50 cents 
(men) and from 35 cents to 40 cents (women). The rates in 
the larger towns are higher than these. 


Javanese and Malays earn from 45 to 55 cents a day, 
and Chinese who are usually employed on contract (i¢., 
piece work) earn considerably more. 


The health on places of employment throughout the 
Colony was satisfactory. The average number and death 
rates of Indian labourers in the various settlements were as 
follows : — 


Average number Death rate 


of labourers per mille 
Singapore ... we 17,364 3.34 
Penang we we 3,728 1.07 
Province Wellesley ... 10,407 7.78 
Dindings ... wes 2,472 1.45 
Malacca a ... 14,898 11.67 


The death-rate amongst Chinese labourers in Singapore 
was 2.43 per mille on a population of 14,424. Tt.2 number 
of Chinese labourers in the other Settlements was inconsider- 
able. 
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The death-rate among labourers of other nationalities 
was low. In the Settlement of Penang it was 2.41 per mille 
on an average population of 2,490. In Malacca it was 2.89 

“ per mille on an average population of 3,803. 


(ii). IMMIGRATION. 


Chinese.— The total number of immigrants arriving in 
the Colony in 1930 was 242,149, a decrease of 20°2% compared. 
with the previous year and of 326% compared with 1927, 
- the record year. 


Of the immigrants, adult males formed 65:3% which 
is less than the figure for 1929 by 46% and adult females 
18-39% which is 2°5% more than last year. 


During the year the number of emigrants returning to 
. China was 167,903 which is 27,936 more than the figure for 
1929. 


The excess of immigrants over emigrants was 74,246, 
which is less than the figure for 1929 by 78,954. 


: Women and children arriving numbered 84,070 as 
against 87,028 in 1929. 


From ist August, 1930, the immigration of adult male 
labourers was restricted, by proclamation under the 
Immigration Restriction Ordinance, to a total of 6,016 
per month, distributed pro rata among the shipping 
companies and individually chartered ships that had been 
regularly carrying on immigration business between China 
ports and Singapore. The total for the year (242,149) is 
made up of 197,831 pre-restriction, monthly average 28,261, 
and 44,318 post-restriction, monthly average 8,863. The 
immigration of women and children, although not restricted, 
has fallen proportionately to that of the adult males. 


Since Ist June, 1930, the repatriation of decrepits and 
destitutes has been undertaken by the Chinese Secretariat 
department, a total of 13,288 having been sent back at a cost 
of just under $12 per head. 


Southern Indians.—The immigration of labourers from 
Southern India is regulated by the Indian Immigration Com- 
mittee (of which the Controller of Labour, Malaya, is 
ex-officio Chairman) appointed by the Governor, 


The railway fares in India, steamer passages, and trans- 
port expenses of such labourers to their places of employ- 
ment are paid from the Indian Immigration Fund. 
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The total number of immigrants (deck passengers) arriv- 
ing at Penang from South India during the year was 65,647 
including 57,963 adults and 7,684 minors as compared with 
114,252 in 1929. 


These figures include both ‘‘assisted’’ and ‘‘other’’ immi- 
grants. They brought with them 3,467 infants. In previous 
years no record of the number of infants was maintained 


The assisted immigrants are free labourers imported at 
the expense of the Indian Immigration Fund for work on 
estates, mines and elsewhere. 


The other immigrants are deck passengers paying their 
own fares 74% of whom were of the labouring classes. 


The total number of immigrants arriving from South 
India was much lower than the number for 1929. This is due 
to a reduction in facilities for their employment on estates 
owing to the low price of rubber. In many cases during 
the year estates found themselves with a surplus of labour 
and recruiting in India was accordingly stopped on the Ist 
August, 1930, after which date only those labourers who 
wished to rejoin their families on estates in Malaya were 
assisted to emigrate from India. There was a considerable 
excess of departures over arrivals during the year. 


The number of Indians leaving Malaya for South India 
was 142,221 including 121,792 adults and 20,429 minors as 
against 76,649 in 1929. These figures include all deck pas- 
sengers of whom it is estimated that 889% were labourers. 
They brought with them 9,514 infants. 


The figures of arrivals for the last 4 years are as 
follows : — 


1927 1928 1929 1930 


Assisted immigrants 123.826 27,240 82, 183 42,771 
Other immigrants ... 32,306 35,832 32,069 26.343 





156,132 63,072 114,252 69,114 





The assisted immigrants consisted of 34,041 adults 5,832 
minors and 2,898 infants. Of the adults 25,108 were men and 
§,933 were women. About 6,507 of the assisted immigrants 
remained in the Colony; the others proceeded to other parts 
of Malaya. 
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Tue Inpian IMMIGRATION FUND 


The income of the Fund is derived from a quarterly 
assessment (levied on all employers of South Indian labourers 
throughout Malaya) based upon the number of days work 
done by such labourers during the quarter. 


The rate of assessment was fixed as foliows : — 


Malcs Females 
$ $ 
Ist quarter fe w. 2,88 2.16 
and quarter... ws 2.16 1.44 
3rd quarter je Reaee Oe 0.72 
4th quarter... 0.36 _ 


in respect of every 72 days’ work done. 


REPATRIATION 


During 1930, 56,063 adults with 15,873 minors and 5,825 
infants were repatriated from the whole of Malaya to India 
as compared with 5,323 adults and 1,408 minors during 192y. 
No record is available of the number of infants taken back 
to India in 1929 by repatriates. The majority of these la- 
bourers were fit unemployed for whom work could not be 
found in Malaya. 


XII.— Miscellaneous 
LEGISLATION 


Twenty-two Ordinances were passed during the year 
1930. Of these two were Supply Ordinances and sixteen 
were purely Amending Ordinances. 


The Ordinances which are not Supply or Amending 
Ordinances are :— 


(i) The Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Ordinance 
(No. 10) which replaces Ordinance No. 77 
(Cruelty to Animals), the latter Ordinance 
having been found to be defective in many 
respects. 


(ii) The Malacca Agricultural Medical Assessment 
Ordinance (No. 12) which amends and consoli- 
dates the law relating to the constitution of a 
Board for providing an Estate Medical Service 
in the Settlement of Malacca and for purposes 
connected therewith. 
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(iii) The Census Ordinance (No. 14) which provides for 
the taking of a Census of the Colony from time 
to time. 


(iv) The Women and Girls Protection Ordinance 
(No. 15) which amends and consolidates the law 
relating to the protection of women and girls 
and makes provision for the suppression of 
brothels. 


The Amending Ordinances are :— 


(i) The Passengers Restriction (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance (No. 1) which deals with the exemption 
from the provisions of Ordinance No. 169 
(Passengers Restriction) of certain ships. 


(ii) The Wild Animals and Birds (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance (No. 2) which enables the Governor in 
Council, by order, to prohibit the importation 
into the Colony, except under licence, of any 
specified wild animal or bird or the skin or 
plumage of any specified wild animal or bird. 


(iii) The Noxious Plants (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 3) which changes the title of the Head 
of the Agriculture Department from ‘‘Secretary 
to Agriculture” to ‘Director of Agriculture”. 


(iv) The Forests (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 4) which 
alters the titles of certain officers in the Forests 
Department. 


(v) The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 5) which gives effect to a number of 
amendments the majority of which are designed 
to bring the local procedure into line with the 
procedure in England. 


(vi) The Labour (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 6) which 
extends the jurisdiction of the Controller of 
Labour so as to enable him to adjudicate in 
all disputes between an employer and his Chinese 
labourers irrespective of the character or place 
of employment. 


(vii) The Printing Presses (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 7) which remedies certain defects in the 
existing law and facilitates the supervision of 
licensed presses. 


(viii) The Telegraphs (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 8) 
which confers on the Governor the power to 
compel the disclosure of telegraphic messages 
sent to or received from any place out of the 
Colony. 
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(ix) The Courts (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 9) which 
gives effect to certain amendments relating to 
the admission of Advocates and Solicitors and 
the appointment of Police Magistrates and 
Justices of the Peace. 


(x) The Seditious Publications (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance (No. 11) which provides for the forfeiture 
of printing presses which are used or intended 
to be used for the printing of seditious news- 
papers or documents. 


(xi) The Singapore Improvement (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance (No. 13) which removes certain defects 
from the Principal Ordinance. 


(xii) The Volunteer Force (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 16) which extends the scope of the existing 
law by permitting the enrolment of any male 
person who is of pure European descent. 


(xiii) The Agricultural Loans (Repeal) Ordinance 
(No. 17) which repeals Ordinance No. 105 
(Agricultural Loans) as it is considered that the 
objects for which that Ordinance was passed 
can now be better attained through the medium 
of Co-operative Societies. 


(xiv) The Chandu Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 19) which gives legislative effect to 
Article II of an International Agreement signed 
at Geneva in 1925. 


(xv) The Lepers (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 20) 
which makes adequate legal provision for the 
transfer of lepers from one asylum to another. 


(xvi) The Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 21) 
which increases the maximum pension which 
may be earned by a public officer from £1,300 
to £2,000 per annum. 


REGISTRATION OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 


During the year 41 new companies were registered, with 
a capital of $13,424,000 of which 38 were private companies 
with a capital of $9,974,000. 


At the end of the year 492 companies remained on the 
register of which 55 were in liquidation. The total subscribed 
capital of the 448 companies carrying on business was 
$237,195,877. 
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Five hundred and seventy companies not incorporate! 
in the Colony have filed documents under the Companies 
Ordinance; of these, 458 are British, 22 are Japanese, 36 are 
Dutch, 1 is German and 31 are incorporated in the Unite 
States of America, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
Apart from these, 14 British, 1 Japanese and 1 Americaz 
companies have complied with the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Ordinance, and private Ordinances have been enactet 
in respect of 6 foreign companies. Seventy-nine companies 
do fire insurance business. 


BANKRUPTCIES 


There were g1 trade bankruptcies, of which 7o were 
Chinese, as against 56 trade bankruptcies, of which 48 wet 
Chinese, in 1929. 1n 39 cases the bankrupts had absconded. 


In 1 case liabilities exceeded $1,000,000, in 5 case 
$100,000, in 6 cases $50,000 and in 25 cases $10,000. 


Eight deeds of arrangement were registered as against 
2 in 1929. 


CO-OPERATION 


In Singapore the seven Thrift & Loan Societies 
increased their paid-up share capital from $235,546 te 
$325,124. Membership declined slightly from 3,250 to 3,149: 


The amount of loans granted decreased from $222,319 
to $205,182. A satisfactory advance is again to be recorded 
in the amount of subscribed capital deposited in the Bank 
or invested in trustee securities. On June 3oth, 1929, thi 
amount was $149,617. At June 30th, 1930, it was $243,901. 


In Malacca one new Thrift & Loan Society and one 
new Rural Credit Society were formed. In the Thrift & 
Loan Societies the membership increased from 927 to 
and paid-up share capital from $62,557 to $87,846. In the 
Rural Credit Societies paid-up share capital amounted to 
$7,633 at the close of the year, as compared with $4,805 on 
June 30th, 1929. The membership at the close of the year 
Was 342. 


In Penang and Province Wellesley 9 Thrift and Loat 
and 8 Rural Credit Societies were functioning at the close 
of the year. In the Thrift & Loan Societies the membership 
has increased from 1,338 to 2,577 and the subscriptions from 
$83,160 to $127,655. In the Rural Credit Societies share 
capital now totals $6,446 and the membership stands at 208, 
compared with $5,770 and 231 respectively a year ago. 
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Co-operative Societies amongst Indian Estate labourers 
increased from 3 under formation to 7 registered. Member- 
ship was 2,110 and paid-up share capital $12,769. The 
uncertainty existing in the rubber planting world towards 
the end of the year caused the formation of several other 
societies to be postponed. 


The steady fall in the prices of agricultural produce 
during the year has made regular repayment difficult in the 
Rural Credit Societies, but as the societies are using only 
their own paid-up capital and have not borrowed from 
outside, an unavoidable delay in repayment does not 
seriously affect a society. The Thrift & Loan Societies made 
satisfactory progress during the year. 


ANALYST 


The greater part of the work for the year was done for 
the Monopolies Department and included the examination of 
9,262 samples of chandu dross, 2,546 of dutiable liquors, 620 
of illicit liquor, 893 of toddy, 108 of supposed deleterious 
drugs, 100 of brandy, exhibits in 500 prosecutions under the 
Chandu Revenue Ordinance, and 380 miscellaneous analyses. 


The work for the Medical Department included the 
analyses of 366 specimens chiefly connected with toxicology, 
clinical examinations, drugs and drinking water. 

Assistance was given to the Police in many investiga- 
tions and steps have been taken towards a closer co- 
operation between the Departments. 


The Department has also carried out the chemical work 
of the Municipality of Penang and that connected with the 
Monopolies and Customs of the States of Johore and Kedah. 


682 samples of petroleum were tested as to Flash Point, 
117 ships were tested for inflammable vapour, and analyses 
made of 46 samples of fuel oil for the Navy. 


M. B. SHELLEY, 
Acting Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements 
Stncapore, 27th April, 1931. 

















EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, o 


March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
‘Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, ny special reference to 

‘Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palma. (E.M.B. ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Masi of the Committee 

of Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
The Chemistry of Wine Making, A Report on Oenological Research. 

(E.M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (1s, 2d.). 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in ‘Transportable Form. (es M. “Bae wi, 

ls. 8. 2d. 
Empire Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Mannisctarer. 

(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 

Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (la 2d.). 


Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) Ia. Od, (1a. 2d.). 
‘Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


( (B.M.B. 13.) la. Od. (18. 2.). 
jarvey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
» 14) 6d. (8d.). 


ges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 






















Je. Od. (1a. 3d.). 

‘histosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) Is. 3d. (1a. Bd.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929 (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (11d.). 


‘Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
July, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) la. 6d. (1a. 10d.), 


Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) ls, 6d. (18, 11d.). 
‘The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 


s. Od. (1s, 2d.), 

‘The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) 1s. Od. (1a. 1d.) 
Insect Infeatation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929, er at on 
3. Bd. (1s. 8d.), 

Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) le. Od. (1a. 1d.). 

British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. a) 


8. Od. (le. 2d.) 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 7 Od. (18. 3d.), 


Em Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B. 28.) 1s. Od. (18. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930, (E. er reat 4). 
a. 


Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Dee 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B, 30.) la. Od. (18. 2d.). 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
le. Od. (1s. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Geographical. 


Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula three miles in length and 3 mile 
in breadth with a total area of 1{ square miles, situated in latitude 
36° 7’ 16” North and longitude 5° 21’ 13” West, near the souther 
extremity of Spain, being joined to the mainland by a low sani 
isthmus. It consists of a long high mountain, the ridge of which. 
from north to south, divides it into two unequal parts. The er 
treme height of the ‘‘ Rock ’’, as the mountain is commonly called 
is 1,396 feet. The town is built on the western and southern side. 
which face the Bay. ‘he northern and eastern faces of the Ro! 
are an inaccessible cliff, forming a series of rugged precipices at the 
foot of which, on the eastern side, confronting the Mediterranea0. 
stands the small fishing village of Catalan Bay. 


Historical. 


Gibraltar was known ta the ancients as Mons Calpe, one of th 
Pillars of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, or Apes Hill, ® 
the opposite coast of Africa. It was possessed successively by th? 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Visigoth:. 
but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan invasion of Spa! 

In 711 the Moorish Chief Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad landed on the Roc 
and gave it the name of Gibel-Tarik, or Mountain of Tarik, ¢ 
which the name of Gibraltar is a corruption. It remained " 
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Moorish hands until 1309, when it was seized by the Spaniards. 
In 1333 it was again taken by the Moors, but was wrested from 
the Moslem dynasty in 1462, and reverted to the dominion of Spain. 

In 1704 it was captured by the British forces under Admiral Sir 
George Rooke, during the War of the Spanish Succession, and was 
ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1718, renewed 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. Many attempts have been 
made to retake Gibraltar, especially during the great siege in 
1779-83, when General Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield) de- 
fended # against the united forces of Spain and France, but all 
have been unsuccessful and it has remained in British hands since 
its capture in 1704. 

The Government is administered under Letters Patent of the 
12th September, 1922, by a Governor aided by an Executive Council 
composed of four official and three unofficial members. The power 
of legislation is vested in the Governor, who is also the General 
Commanding the Garrison. 

Climate. 

The general climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate, though 
somewhat hot and oppressive during the months of July and 
August. The meteorological record for 1930 shows 72.1° F. as the 
mean maximum temperature, the highest shade temperature being 
93°F. on the 12th August and 8th September, and the lowest 
40° F. on the 9th and 20th February. The rainy season is spread 
over the period from September to May ; the annual average rainfall 
is 35 inches, but in 1930, 36.26 inches were registered, of which 
7.25 inches fell in November. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The coaling trade of the port did not escape the effects of the 
general depression in trade throughout the world. The number of 
vessels calling for bunkers was considerably smaller than in previous 
years and the sales of coal were in consequence disappointing. 
The coaling machinery, to which reference was made in last year’s 
report, has not yet been erected but it is anticipated that it will 
be in operation by the beginning of 1932. It is hoped that the 
installation of this machinery, with a consequent reduction in 
charges, will cause more ships to call at Gibraltar for bunkers. 

The general economic depression also adversely affected the 
number of cruising steamers visiting the Colony. The publicity 
campaign designed to bring before the public the advantages of 
Gibraltar as a tourist resort is, however, still proceeding energeti- 
cally and arrangements were made at the end of the year under 
review for the printing of a new illustrated booklet. This has 
since been completed and has been widely distributed to steamship 
companies, tourist agencies, &c., by Major W. T. Blake, Limited, 
199, Piccadilly, London, W.1. the firm of travel agents who act 
as the Iondon representatives of the Gibraltar Tourist Bureau. 
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The new first-class hotel, the Rock Hotel, to which referen: 
was made in last year’s report is now under construction and it is 
anticipated that it will be open to visitors by the beginning ¢ 
January, 1932. The arrangements for the establishment of 3 
Gibraltar museum were also completed during the year and the 
new building was opened by His Excellency the Governor on tt: 
28rd July. A new bathing pavilion, with accommodation {< 
200 bathers of both sexes, which had been erected by the Cix 
Council, was also opened by His Excellency the Governor on ti: 
15th May. > 

On the 28th May, His Excellency, Monsieur J. L. Dumesri. 
the French Minister of Marine, visited Gibraltar in the Frenc 
cruiser Colbert, accompanied by the cruisers Duquesne and Suffrex 
and the usual interchange of visits and hospitality took place. 

On the 31st October, His Excellency General Count Jordan: 
High Commissioner of the Spanish Zone of Morocco, paid a retrrr 
visit to His Excellency the Governor. His Excellency crossed frt 
Ceuta in the Spanish cruiser Extremadura and remained in tx 
Colony for two days, during which period he was able to visit tt: 
principal places of interest and to see something of the princir:! 
military establishments. On the night of the 31st October. Hi 
Excellency the Governor gave an official dinner in the High Com- 
missioner’s honour at Government House, followed by a receptwa 
to which a number of Spanish officials and officers from the Rez: 
ments stationed in the neighbouring Spanish towns were invited. 

On the Ist August, the Civil Police Force celebrated the centet- 
ary of its formation. In the afternoon. the Force headed by th 
band and drums of the 1st Battalion The Lincolnshire Regimen: 
marched through the principal streets to the Alameda Parak 
Ground, where they were inspected by His Excellency the Actin: 
Governor. In the evening the Members of the Force entertained 
2 large company, including a number of the senior officials, Justice 
of the Peace, &c., to dinner at the Assembly Rooms. Hii 
Excellency the Acting Governor was also present. 





Vital Statistics and Public Health. 

The estimated total civil population at the close of 1930 ws 
16,558, of whom 15,526 are fixed residents. These figures rept 
sent the population between sunset and sunrise, but some 4.” 
aliens and 1,500 British subjects resident in the neighbour: 
Spanish town of ua Linea come into Gibraltar daily. The numb 
of births during the year was 349, of which 178 were boys and i 
girls. The birth-rate per 1,000 was 22.47. The births refer 1 
the fixed population only. 

There were 240 deaths registered, and the crude death-rate wi 
15.6 per 1,000. Infantile mortality was 71.3 per 1,000, and deat's 
from pulmonary tuberculosis 2 per 1,000. The number of des 
from cancer was 15. The infantile mortality figure though bic 
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than that for 1929 is the second-best recorded in Gibraltar, the pre- 
oe lowest (except for 1929 when it fell to 46.4) being 73.4 in 

During the year under review the health of Gibraltar has con- 
tinued to be good. The vital statistics are considered satisfactory 
and with regard to infectious disease there is nothing of outstanding 
importance to record. The sanitary work of the Colony is carried 
out by the City Council, who also have charge of the roads, lighting, 
water supply, and hygienic measures in dwellings. 


II.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue and expenditure for the last five years have been :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ 
1926 ... fs, ag ... 158,636 147,942 
1927 ... ae ve « 160,031 160,114 
1928 ... as ne ... 164,180 165,993 
1929 ... er ae . 146,245 165,705 
1930 . 146,847 169,182 


A sum of £15,000 in respect of the appreciation of invested funds 
ie included in the revenue for the year 1928. 

There is no public debt. 

A statement of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1930, 
is given below :— 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 31sT DECEMBER, 1930. 
Assets. 


Balance in Bank and Chest and in the hands of £ a2. d. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies and Sub-Account- 


ants ae iad ro Sie aes ash .. 3,755 138 0 
Advances due to Government ae oe .. 23118 0 
Imprests ca 2 oe oe we “ 53 0 0 
Unallocated Stores Suspense Account eee vie 2/288 12-1, 
Investments (at cost) :— £ s. d. 

Surplus Funds Pan ... 235,385 8 8 

Savings Bank st .. 75,795 11 4 

Note Security Fund ... .. 102,704 5 1 

Depreciation Fund of Note 

Security Fund... ve 3,765 10 11 
Supreme Court (Funds) 
Account res es .. 99,732 10 3 
Unrepresented Estates 
Account if 293 6 
517,676 13 0 











£523,949 16 1 
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Liabilities. 
£ 8. d. £ 8. 


Deposits due by Government :— 
Supreme Court (Funds) 





Account au ane . 100,275 8 7 
Savings Bank Vs .. 79,822 11 2 
Currency Notes ave .. 100,000 0 0 
Sundry Deposits... ai 2,782 10 6 
282,880 10 3 
Drafts and Remittances Account ... abe 6,000 0 0 
Depreciation Fund of Surplus Funds and ‘Savings 
Bank Investments nas ae a .. 14,5387 15 7 
Reserve Fund .-- 100,000 0 0 
Depreciation Fund of Note Security Fund Invest- 
ments os ae sig nee Bes 6,469 16 U 
409,888 1 10 
Balance of Assets in excess of Liabilities ... ... 114,061 14 3 





£523,949 16 1 


Currency and Banking. 


The legal tender of the Colony is in sterling denominations, 
and the accounts in Government Departments are so kept, but 
Spanish currency circulates freely. The fact that a very large pr 
portion of the supply of food-stuffs, &c., is obtained from Spain 
necessitates payment being made in the currency of that country. 
Many merchants and traders keep their accounts in pesetas and 
centimos and dollars and cents. 

The rate for conversion of British into Spanish currency i 
governed by the Stock Exchange at Madrid and telegraphed daily 
te the banks at Gibraltar. The average for the year was 41 pesetas 
25 centimos to the pound sterling. 

Colonial Government currency notes are in circulation to the 
value of £100,000. The bulk of these notes are of the new issue. 
but there are still old notes in circulation to the value of about 
£2,570. ‘The new notes were issued under the Currency Note 
Ordinance, 1927, and are of the following values :—£5, £1, and 
10s. 

There are four private banks, who have correspondents in all the 
principal cities of the world and offer every facility for the trans 
action of banking business, viz. :— 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Head 
Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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The Crédit Foncier d’Algérie et de Tunisie, Head Office, 43, 
Rue Cambon, Paris; London Branch, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
E.C.4. 

A. L. Galliano, of Gibraltar. 

Rugeroni Bros. and Co., of Gibraltar. 


I1I.—TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


The staple trade is the supply of coal, fuel oil, stores, and fresh 
_ water to shipping, as Gibraltar is pre-eminently a coaling station. 
A fair amount of business is also carried on in connexion with 
transit cargo to Morocco and Spain. 
Statistics of imports and exports (except such as are necessary 
‘= for revenue purposes) are not kept, the only dutiable goods being 
wines, spirits, malt liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit, and 
tobacco. 

The only industries in Gibraltar are connected with shipping and 
the manufacture of tobacco. At the foundries and yards situated 
“on the North Front, boats, lighters, and steam launches are built 
and repaired, and extensive repairs are often carried out to both 
hulls and machinery of vessels calling here. 

- There is no land in Gibraltar capable of cultivation. 


IV.—LEGISLATION. 


Ten laws were enacted during the year, six of which have 
interest other than local :— 


Ordinance ‘No. 4.—The Aerial Navigation (Repeal) 
Ordinance, 1930, repealing the Aerial Navigation Ordinance, 
1913, together with all rules made thereunder. The repeal of 
the latter Ordinance was rendered necessary by the application 
to the Colony of ‘‘ The Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Mandated Territories) Order, 1927,’’ as amended by ‘‘ The 
Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Terri- 
tories) (Amendment) Order, 1929.’’ 


Ordinance No. 6.—The Evidence (British and Colonial 
Statutes) Ordinance, 1930, was enacted on the lines of the 
Imperial Act of 1907, making copies of Imperial and Colonial 
Statutes receivable in evidence by all courts of justice within 
ae the Colony, if purporting to be printed by a Government 
a Printer. * 








Ordinance No. 7.—The Companies Ordinance, 1930, was 
as enacted to meet a local demand for a Company Law based on 
the Imperial Act of 1929, which the new law closely follows. 


Ordinance No, 8.—The Companies Duties Ordinance, 1930, 
was enacted with a view to imposing on Companies registering 
in Gibraltar the same capital and other duties as are imposed 
in England. 
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Ordinance No. 9.—The Revenue (Amendment) Ordinane. 
1930, was enacted with a view to varying the existing allow. 
ances for various types of malt liquor containers. The capac:- 
ties of these containers, as computed in the  Princips 
Ordinance, varied considerably from the standard sizes. 


Ordinance No. 10.—The Motor Car Ordinance, 1930, wa 
enacted with a view to consolidating and bringing up to dite 
the existing motor legislation of the Colony, which had proved 
defective in various respects. The new Ordinance was bas:4 
on the Ceylon Motor Car Ordinance of 1927, which wx 
naturally simplified considerably to meet local conditions 


V.—EDUCATION. 


Under Ordinance No. 7 of 1917, education is compulsory in the 
case of children between the ages of 5 aud 14 years. 


Since the year 1921, the Governor has been advised on educa- 
tional matters by a Board of Education under the chairmanship of 
the Colonial Secretary. 


The Government grant-in-aid per pupil in average attendance ip 
efficient day schools during the school year is £3 10s. Od. and the 
total] amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1931, was £8,216 


Books and equipment are issued to pupils free of charge, and 
for this purpose a special grant is made to the several school Com- 
mittees ranging, according to standard, from 2s. to 16s. for each 
child appearing on the roll on the last day of the scholastic year. 
The total amount paid for the year ended 3lst March, 1931, was 
£1,029. 


In addition, the Government paid £534 to the City Council on 
behalf of the schools for general sanitary purposes, rates, and water. 
and £324 for rent of certain school premises. 


The total cost to the Government in respect of education wa: 
therefore, £10,103 exclusive of a grant of £240 towards handicraft 
classes. 


“ ’ 


The payment of ‘‘ school pence ’’ is voluntary, and the receipts 
from this source are practically negligible. 

There are nine school buildings, containing 13 Government- 
aided schools for primary education—1l Roman Catholic and two 
Hebrew. 

The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Christian 
Brothers and Nuns of the Order of Loreto, and the Hebrew schools 
by lay teachers, the various schools being under the direct manage- 
ment of local committees. 

The total number of scholars on the registers was 2,783, and 
2,350 was the average number in attendance during the year. 
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The work of the School Attendance Officer, appointed early in 
1923, has continued to give good results ; 38 attendance orders were 
issued during the year, and 20 cases were brought before the 
Police Court, for infringements of the Compulsory Education 
Ordinance. These figures are much lower than in previous years 


as parents have now become accustomed to the idea of compulsory 
education. 


Since 1925, this Government has made an annual grant of £240 
to the Christian Brothers in respect of wood-work classes which 
are open to boys of all religious denominations. A special building 
has been erected, fitted with the machinery and tools requisite for 
wood and metal work, and all boys taking courses in manual work 
are taught to make proper drawings of their work in wood or metal. 


They also receive special training in drawing suitable for those 
taking up a trade or profession. 


The largest of the elementary girls schools, St. Mary’s, is 
equipped with a model kitchen, in which instruction in domestic 
economy is given by a highly qualified teacher. 


An extension to St. Joseph’s School was opened by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor on the 22nd May, 1930. Difficulty had for 
some time been experienced in accommodating all the pupils in 
attendance at this school, but with the additional accommodation 
now provided, there is ample room for all the children. 


Five candidates presented themselves for the examination in 
English for Assistant Teachers. One of these had taken Honours 
three years previously and was taking the examination again with 
a view to requalifying and thus qualifying for an award of £2. 
All these candidates were successful in qualifying but only one—the 
one who was requalifying—reached the Honours standard. 


At the invitation of this Government, Mr. H. E. Bowman, 
C.B.E., Director of Education, Palestine, carried out an inspection 
of the Government-aided elementary schools in October, 1930, and 
expressed himself as satisfied with the work which was being carried 
out. He considered that the standard of education in the Colony 
was at a good level and he recommended that all the schools, with 
one exception, should receive the full grant. Mr. Bowman’s visit 
was of great value as he is particularly well qualified to advise 
upon the kind of educational problems which arise in Gibraltar, 
and the suggestions which he was able to offer to the teachers 
of the various schools were much appreciated. 


Monthly inspections of the children in the schools were carried 
out by the school nurse, one of the staff nurses attached to the 


Colonial Hospital, and occasional visits were paid by the assistant 
surgeons. 
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Secondary.—There are four secondary schools in the Colcty, | 
viz. :— | 

Line Wall College, for boys, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. 

Two Convents, for girls, under the Nuns of the Loreto | 
Order. 

Brympton, a Church of England school for girls, manaced 
by a local Committee and conducted by the teachers. 

In these educational establishments pupils are prepared for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, which are held annually. In ad¢- 
tion to the above, there are a few private schools with about 35 
pupils, but the instruction given is mainly of an elementary 
character. 


VI.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Postal. 

British and Continental mails are forwarded and received daily 
by overland mail route—via Spain and France—and there is a 
daily steamer service in connexion with this mail service, between 
Gibraltar and the Spanish town of Algeciras, for which the Colonial 
Government pays the Algeciras-Gibraltar Ferry Boats Company, 
under contract, an annual subsidy of £500. 

Correspondence for Egypt and places eastward of Suez is for- 
warded weekly by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany steamers, and the Orient Line steamers also carry mails for 
Port Said, Colombo, and Australia. 

Ship mails for Malta, Algiers, and Oran are made up and 
despatched by merchant steamers on every practicable opportunity, 
and mails for Morocco are carried by Bland’s Line steamers 
twice a week, and daily via Algeciras. 

There is also a parcel post service with the United Kingdom, 
and parcels may be sent to nearly all the countries in the Postal 
Union. 

Overland mails from Gibraltar reach London and vice versa in 
about three and a-half days, but approximately 24 hours can be 
saved by sending correspondence by air mail via Tangier. 


Telegraphs. 

The Government land lines connecting Gibraltar with the 
Spanish towns of San Roque, Cadiz, Malaga, and Cordoba are 
worked by the Eastern Telegraph Company who, under ao special 
agreement, pay £300 annually to the Colonial Government. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company has a station at Gibraltar 
where telegrams are accepted for all parts of the world. 

Commercial and private messages for transmission by the Naval 
Wireless Station to merchant vessels at sea in the neighbourhood 
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"are also accepted at the offices of the Eastern Telegraph Company 
and, similarly, wireless messages received from ships are delivered 
k by that Company. 
Telephones. 


There are no telephones under Colonial Government control. 
A telephone service of the Strowzer Automatic Telephone Ex- 
- change type was installed in 1926 for the City Council of Gibraltar 
= by the Peel Conner Telephone Works of Coventry, of which the 
: General Electric Company are the proprietors. This service was 
inaugurated in October, 1926, and telephonic communication has 
~ now been established with the United Kingdom, France, Switzer- 
land, and Portugal. 
The establishment of this telephone service was authorized in 
November, 1924, by ‘‘ The City Council (Telephone) Ordinance, 
°1924 ’’ (No. 7 of 1924), the City Council being guaranteed by the 
Government against loss on working expenses to a limit of £5,000 
for a period of five years. 
The loca] Naval and Military Departments have their own lines 
which are connected with the City Council exchange. 


Roads. 


The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council in 
whom they are vested by law. The length of roads open for 
traffic is five and a-quarter miles in the City, or North District, 
four miles in the South District, and about four and a-half miles 
in the North Front and Catalan Bay District. 

Roads in the City are narrow; those in the other districts are 
fairly wide. All are in excellent condition and are suitable for 
motor traffic. 


There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


Shipping. 


Owing to its geographical position, Gibraltar is extensively used 
as a port of call and a coaling station by vessels of every nationality. 


During September, 1930, an experimental seaplane service 
between Gibraltar and Genoa was inaugurated by the S.A. 
Navigazione Aerea, in connexion with the Italian mail steamer 
service to and from New York. It is hoped by this means to speed 
up the mail service considerably. 


The following table shows the number and tonnage of ships 
which entered Gibraltar during 1930 :— 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 


2,810 7,227,666 1,216 30,162 4,026 7,257,828 
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As compared with 1929, there was a net decrease of 607 in tle 
total number of vessels entering the port, with a decreax = 
tonnage of 877,549 tons—an increase of 158 sailing vessels ands 
decrease of 965 steamers. The principal lines which call reguizs 
at this port are :— 

Weekly :— 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
Fortnightly :— 

Orient Line, Anchor Line, Moss Line, Ellerman Lit: 
Westcott and Laurance, Power Steamship Ccmpuy. 
MacAndrew's Hall Lines, Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, Lh:i 
Sabaudo, Oldenburg Portugiesische, Royal Nether!sais 
Steamship Company, the Rotterdam Lloyd, and Navigazicn 
Generale Italiana. 

Monthly :— 


Cunard Line, France-Amerique Company, Societa Anonima 
di Navigazione Neptunia, and Consulich Line. 





Occasionally :— 
White Star Line, Union Castle Line, and Elder Dempste: 
Line. 


There is also a daily steamer service between Gibraltar and the 
town of Algeciras on the opposite side of the Bay, and Messrs. 
Bland’s line of steamers maintains communication between 
Gibraltar and Moroccan ports. 


The length of passage from London to Gibraltar is about fou 
and a-half days. 


ALEX. E. BEATTIE, 
Colonial Secretary. 


‘GIBRALTAR, 
17th July, 1981. 
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E MPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, a 


March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agrioultural Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B, 1.) 6d, (7d.). 
‘Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 

Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms, (EM B. 2.) ls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
’ Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Coanalizse: 

) ee wt Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
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Thsee la. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
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CE.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
Witioultural Research, (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (18, 2d.), 


Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) le. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


(E.M.B. 13.) le. Od, (18. 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics, January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branoh. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) ‘i a: (se 
Cm 18. 3d.), 


Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) 1a. 3d. (14. 5d.). 
‘Composition of Pastures, June, 1929 (E.M.B. 18.) 9d. (114.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientifio visits to the Banana 
growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
July, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) - le. 6d. (1a. 10d.). 


Wool, s study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) la. 6d. (1a. 11d.). 
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The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pesta. June, 1930. (E. ae reba a 
4 4. . 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- | 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B, 30.) la. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
“The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire, June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
le. Od. (le. 1d.) 
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ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Geographical. 


The Colony of Fiji is situated in the Southern Pacific Ocean. 
The Fijian group, which lies between latitude 15° and 22° south 
and between longitude 177° west and 175° east, comprises about 250 
islands, of which about 80 are inhabited. The largest island is 
Vitilevu, which covers 4,053 square miles, the next in size being 
Vanualevu (2,128 square miles), Taveuni (166 square miles), and 
Kadavu (165 square miles). The islands of Rotuma, a dependency 
of Fiji, lie between 12° and 15° south and 175° and 180° east. The 
total area of the Colony (including the islands of Rotuma) is 7,083 
square miles, or nearly the size of Wales. Suva, the capital, is 
situated on the island of Vitilevu, and is distant 1,743 miles from 
Sydney, New South Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

The islands of Fiji owe their origin mainly to volcanic upheaval. 
There are, however, no active volcanoes in the Colony, although 
several of the high mountains, as for instance, Nabukelevu, on 
Kadavu, and the summit of the island of Taveuni, were formidable 
craters in past times. Hot springs are found in various localities 
throughout the islands. 

The highest altitude reached in Fiji is that of Mount Victoria 
(4,550 feet), which is situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
the main mountain system of Vitilevu; the next highest on this 
island being Mount Pickering (3,550 feet), Muanivatu (4,000 feet), 
Mount Evans (4,020 feet), and Korobasabasaga (3,960 feet). The 
highest peak on Vanualevu rises to 3,437 feet, and on Taveuni to 
4,040 feet. 


The climate is comparatively cool for the tropics, and there is no 
malaria. 

Most of the islands of the Colony are practically surrounded by 
coral reefs. Between these reefs and the shore lies an extensive, 
if intricate, system of protected waterways, navigable by the smaller 
inter-insular trading vessels, with a number of excellent deep-water 
anchorages. 

Historical. 


Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, is generally credited 
with the discovery of the Fiji Islands in the year 1643. There is 
no doubt that he did come unexpectedly upon a few islands in the 
northern part of the Group; but there are very strong reasons for 
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believing that one or more of the old Spanish navigators wert 
before him. The actual discovery is at present under investist 
by research students ; in the meantime the matter must be lefts 
state of uncertainty. Tasman’s experiences among the reefs int 
north of the Archipelago were so unhappy that. after the publicatet 
of his journal, navigators appear to have avoided the Group iz 
over 130 years. Captain Cook made a survey of the island of Vs 
and the neighbouring waters in 1774. Bligh and Captain Wik: 
made important discoveries at a later time, and D’Urville mit: 
fairly comprehensive though somewhat inaccurate chart of 
islands and a few of the harbours of the Archipelago in bis ™ 
voyages in 1827 and 1838. Commander Wilkes, who was in cs 
of the United States Exploring Expedition which visited es 
Group in 1840, completed a more reliable chart of its islands, 1 
and harbours and published the results of his investigations 3 
years later. But, of necessity, there were many hidden dangers 2 
those coral-strewn waters which could only be revealed later bi 
men-of-war visiting the islands for survey purposes, and by trade: 
plying between ports in different islands of the Group. Unclar®: 
shoals are still found, and, where possible, surveyed by om ® 
His Majesty's ships stationed in the Pacific. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century and 
of the nineteenth Fiji began to be visited by vessels 
Indies, which came in search of sandalwood and béche- 
the Chinese market. 

The inhabitants at that time, and indeed for many years ag 
wards, were regarded as ferocious savages, and in dealing with thee 
traders had to exercise great caution. Several of the crews of Us* 
vessels, however, took up their residence on shore, and they ™ 
be regarded as having been the first white immigrants. oe 

About the year 1808 there was wrecked on the reef off the an 
of Nairai the American brig Eliza, with 40,000 dollars from 
River Plate. ‘The greater part of the crew escaped, but two 0 ik 
ee Passage in native canoes which happened at the time '@ i 
the vicinity of the wreck. One landed at Bau and the otbe® 
Verata. The former, a Swede named Charles Savage, «a 
great ascendancy in the kingdom of Bau, where he tavustl of 
natives the use of fire-arms, thus affording them 4 considerate 
es rntaze in inter-tribal warfare. Other foreigners, for 4 es 
re soon acquired a welcome in the several states ¥ ch bs 
alisined Gree for supremacy. An Trishman named Me 
Savave Pay Rewa a similar position to that of Savage 2 fa 
e earri led in March, 1814, near the island of Vanualev. ™ 1M 
see ied on a war with the natives for the purpose of proc! 
ee Cui a sandalwood for an English trading vessel, the Tm 
eaten chi Together with some of his crew, he was ie 
amongst th ones being converted into needles and dist! 

* the people as 8 memento of victory. 








the beginnt: 
from the £3 
de-met fc: 
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The first missionaries to arrive in Fiji came from Tonga in 
October, 1835. They began their labours, at a time when the 
political state of Fiji was unknown, at Lakeba in the Lau (or 
Eastern) Group, which was a vassal state. By their attention to 
these lesser people they provoked the jealousy of the Chiefs of the 
neighbouring sovereign state of Cakaudrove; so that, later, when 
the missionaries extended their activities the Chiefs continued to 
oppose the spread of the new doctrine by all means in their power. 
Similarly, when the missionaries established themselves at Viwa, 
which lies close to Bau, and at Rewa, they experienced the same 
opposition. The whole influence of the Bauans, who, by their 
prowess in war, were then paramount, was exercised against the 
work of the mission, and it has been suggested that many atrocities 
were committed at Bau to prove to the missionaries operating from 
Viwa how little Bau was influenced by the religious change pro. 
ceeding in other parts of the Group. Finally, in 1854, King 
Cakobau adopted Christianity, and heathenism was conquered. 
Cannibalism had for a long time played an important part in the 
ceremonials of the Fijian people ; it was interwoven in the elements 


of society; and it was defeated only after long and hazardous 
missionary effort. 


In 1858 the United States corvette Vandalia arrived in Levuka, 
and the Commander, Captain Sinclair, acting on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen already settled in the Colony, preferred claims 
against Cakobau, as King of Fiji, amounting to 45,000 dollars. 
Cakobau induced Captain Sinclair to allow him 12 months in which 
to meet the demand. Interviews in respect of these claims between 
Cakobau and the British Consul led to an offer of the cession of the 
islands to Great Britain, on the condition that the American 
claims were paid by the British Government, for which payment, 
as a direct equivalent, certain land, ‘‘ if required ’’, was to be 
granted in fee simple, besides the general sovereignty of the whole 
Group. Subsequently, on the 14th December, 1859, the chiefs of 
Fiji ‘‘ acknowledged, ratified, and renewed the offer of the cession 
of Fiji to Great Britain which had been made on the 12th October, 


1858’. The offer was declined by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in 1862. 


About this time, the shortage in the world supplies of cotton, 
caused by the American Civil War, led to an influx of Muropeans 
into Fiji for the purpose of cotton cultivation, and in June, 1871, 
the settlers endeavoured to establish a settled form of government 
with the principal Bauan Chief, Cakobau, as King of Fiji. A con- 
stitution was agreed upon and a parliament was elected, but it was 
not long before the parliament and the Government drifted into 
mutual hostility, and latterly the Ministry governed without the 
aid of a parliament. 
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In both Australia and England the annexation of Fiji had be 
urged since 1869, and in August, 1873, the Earl of Kimberles cu: 
missioned Commodore Goodenough, commanding the squat 
the Australian Station, and Mr. E. L. Layard, then Her Mapas: 
Consul in Fiji, to investigate and report on the matier. 1% 
Commissioners, on the 21st of March, 1874, reported on the ie 
of the sovereignty of the islands from the chiefs, with the ast 
the Europeans, but on certain terms which were not accept 
and Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of New South Wie 
was despatched to Fiji in September, 1874, to negotiate. 


The Mission was completely successful, and the sovereigt's ¢ 
the islands was ceded to the Crown by Cakobau, the Chief of bx 
Maafu, who was the Chief of the Tau Confederacy, and the 0 
principal chiefs, in a Deed of Cession dated the 10th of Oct? 
1874. A Charter was shortly afterwards issued by Her Majes 
Queen Victoria creating the islands a separate Colony and provdig 
for their government as a Crown Colony. 






at 





Constitution. 


The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent dated the at 
February, 1929. The Governor is advised by an Executive Count! 
consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the ‘Attorney-General. 30! 
the Colonial Treasurer as ex officio members, three other offi 
and two nominated unofficial members. 


The Legislative Council consists of the Governor 8 President. 
thirteen nominated members, six European elected members. thre 
native members, and three Indian elected members. The nominated 
members must be persons holding public office in the Colony. 
There is thus an official majority of one. 


The European members are elected by persons of Buropest 
descent, who are British subjects, and are possessed of a sms 
property or income qualification. 


The native members are selected by the Governor {rom ® 
submitted every three years by the Great Council of Native Chie 


The qualifications required of electors of the Indiav eh 
are that they must be British subjects, of Indian desceot. and abt 
to pass a simple test either in English or in one of the five Lae 
Indian languages spoken in the Colony; there is also 3 ™ 
property or income qualification. 


The English Common Law and the Statutes of general applite 
tion which were in force in England in the year 1875, sh zi 
Colony obtained a local legislature, extend to the Colony % ta 4 
local circumstances render such extension suitable, and are aces 
to modification by Colonial Ordinances. Certain other até is 
of the Imperial Parliament have been applied to the Colony by 
Ordinances. 
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Local Administration. 


Under the Municipal Institutions Ordinance of 1909 the adminis- 
ration of the towns of Suva and Levuka is in the hands of Munici- 
pal Councils elected by the ratepayers. The Municipal Councils 
have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, markets, 
slaughter-houses, traffic regulations, building construction, and the 
control of places and streets within the towns. Their revenues 
are mainly derived from Government grants, licences, and rates. 


The Townships Ordinance, 1928, gives the Government power 
to declare any area, not being a town constituted under the 
Municipal Institutions Ordinance, 1909, to be a township. The 
Ordinance is administered by a Township Board, whose chief duty 
is to exercise control over the. sanitary conditions of the township. 

The Central Board of Health, which is composed of official and 
unofficial members appointed by the Governor, administers the 
Public Health Ordinance of 1911 and is empowered to make 
regulations in regard to the carrying out of the Ordinance. The 
Colony is divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, in which 
local authorities, subject to the control of the Central Board of 


Health, administer the Public Health Ordinance in their respective 
districts. 


In each of the country districts there is a Road Board, uuder the 
Chairmanship of the District Commissioner, who is responsible for 
the maintenance of the roads in that district. General control over 
the work and the expenditure of Road Boards is exercised by the 
Central Road Board, which consists of official and unofficial mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. 


The system of native local administration is referred to later 
under Section XII, Native Affairs. 


Languages. 


English is the ordinary official language of the Colony. From 
the many Fijian dialects that of Bau has been adopted as the official 
language. Bauan is understood by all and can be spoken by most 
Fijians. In Rotuma, a dependency of Fiji, with a population of 
over 2,000, an entirely different language is spoken, which contains 
words found in the languages of all the adjacent island groups, in- 
cluding Japanese. Among the Indians, who number 75,000, a form 
of Hindustani which pays little attention to grammar is most 
generally used, although Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, and Canarese 
languages or dialects are also spoken by former immigrants from 
the Madras Province and their families. Hindustani is spoken 
by the majority of these as a second language, and it is probable 
that in the course of time a form of Hindustani will become the 
common language of the Indian community in Fiji. The Chinese 
population of over 1,500 speaks Cantonese. 
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Currency. 


The only coin in circulation in the Colony is British sterling 
which, with the Government currency notes issue, is the lega 
tender of the Colony. 


The natives refuse to recognize copper coins, and in counzy 
stores threepence is usually the lowest charge. The number ¢ 
pennies in circulation is consequently small. 


Weights and Measures. 
British weights and measures are standard in the Colony. 


I.—GENERAL. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir A. G. Murchison Fletcke:, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., proceeded on sick-leave to Sydney on t 
14th June, 1930, and returned to the Colony on the 14th Auzus. 
1930. During his absence, the Honourable I. McOwan, C.M.u.. 
Acting Colonial Secretary, administered the Government. 

The world-wide trade depression is reflected in the finances of 
the Colony for the year, which reveal a deficit of £6,529 agams 
an original estimated surplus of £2,750. In view of the conditiw:s 
prevailing, the result must be regarded as satisfactory. A special 
appropriation of £9,398 was required for urgent repairs to Goverz- 
ment buildings, bridges, wharves, etc., damaged by hurricane and 
flood. General Customs receipts realized approximately £34.00 
less than the estimate, but, by the exercise of economy in evert 
direction possible, this comparatively favourable result was 
achieved. 

The total trade of the Colony was £2,703,710 being £540.5% 
(16.66 per cent.) less than the total of the previous year. The 
decrease is due to the world-wide fall in the prices of raw muterial: 
with its inevitable repercussion on prices of the staple products 
of the Colony, more particularly on sugar, copra, and trocas she'l 

Compared with last year, imports decreased by £249,425 an 
exports by £291,472, or by 16.98 per cent. and 16.41 per cent. 
respectively. 

The value of exports exceeded imports by £265,342. 

Of the total imports 30.65 per cent. came from the United 
Kingdom, 54.86 from other British possessions, 11.64 per ceut. 
from foreign countries, and 2.85 per cent. through the Parcels 
Post. 

Of the total exports, the United Kingdom took 30.84 per cent. 
other British possessions 47.80 per cent., foreign countries 21.10 
per cent., and ships’ stores .26 per cent. It will be seen that the 
proportion of trade with the United Kingdom is increasing—the 
percentage of imports rising from 27.28 per cent. in 1928 to 30.55 
per cent. in 1930. 
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Two sessions of the Legislative Council were held in May and 
October. Among the more important matters dealt with by the 
Council were the following :— 


(a) Approval was given to the raising of a loan not exceeding 
£400,000, as and when required for the execution of certain 
major public works in the Colony. 

(b) An Ordinance was passed giving authority for the pro- 
clamation of Indian rating areas and the levying of an educa- 
tion rate on male Indians between the ages of 18 and 60 
residing in such areas. ‘The sum leviable is not to exceed 50 
per cent. of the cost of upkeep of the school or schools in each 
particular area, the balance being provided from General 
Revenue. 

(c) At the October session, approval was given to the putting 
in hand without delay of three major works, namely, the Rewa 
River Bridge, the Transinsular Road, and the Cuvu-Yako 
Road, the estimated cost of which will be £40,300, £94,000, 
and £27,500 respectively. 


A list of the more important Ordinances passed during the year 
is given in Section XV. 


A cyclonic storm swept portions of the group on the 23rd 
November, and occasioned a considerable amount of damage, 
principally to crops. The banana-growing areas were the most 
affected. The copra and sugar cane areas suffered in a lesser 
degree. 


The annual Fiji Agricultural and Horticultural Show was held 
in October, and was again a pronounced success. Entries were 
received from all parts of the Colony. The Show, which was 
opened by His Excellency the Governor, has now become an 
established and important annual event. 


Tourist traffic, which had been well maintained during the 
earlier part of 1930, fell away considerably during the latter part 
of the year owing to the financial and trade depression. ‘I'he 
majority of visitors to Fiji are from Australia and New Zealand, 
and the discontinuance of the service formerly provided by the 
S.S. Moeraki between Sydney, New South Wales, and Fiji ports 
was no doubt partly responsible for the reduction in the number 
of visitors to the Colony. 


Early in the year two epidemics of some severity were ex- 
perienced in the Colony. An epidemic of bacillary dysentery was 
general throughout the Group, and affected all races. It is 
suggested that the extraordinary prevalence of flies which bred 
in the refuse deposited by the hurricane and floods of December, 
1929, was not unconnected with the outbreak of this discase. 
The dysentery epidemic was followed closely by an outbreak of 
dengue fever, and it is estimated that about 60 per cent. of the 
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European population was affected, in addition to large numte: 
of Fijians and Indians. 

Agriculture, the main source of the Colony’s wealth, is deik 
with in detail under the appropriate head in this report. 


The progressive fall in the market price of copra throughout t= 
year and the continued drought im the latter part of 1930 hive 
seriously affected the production of that commodity. 

The cotton industry continues to show progress. A sample cf 
the new Kidney Sea Island back-cross cotton which was submited 
to the British Cotton Growing Association for examination hae 
been reported on in very favourable terms. 


Field work has been continued during 1930, particularly in con- 
nexion with the campaign directed towards the improvement of 
native banana plantations. The Assistant Director of Agriculture 
paid an official visit to New Zealand to report on the shipment of 
bananas to New Zealand and their marketing in the Dominion. 

As a result of the depredations of the Rhinoceros beetle in 
Western Samoa, it was decided to impose strict regulations 
governing the movement of plant matter from territories declared 
to be infected with this pest. 


In July, 1930, an inter-insular seaplane service was inaugurated. 
This service consisted of a seaplane, carrying both mails and pas- 
sengers, which flew to various parts of the Group, working, weather 
and other circumstances permitting, to a time-table. This service 
was of particular importance to settlers in the more isolated dis 
tricts of the Group, providing, as it did, a speeding up of mails and 
a means of rapid transport to Suva in cases of emergency. Un- 
fortunately, financial considerations have made it impossible to 
afford official support to this service during 1931, but it is continuins 
as a private enterprise, though no longer carrying mails or 
passengers in accordance with a regular schedule. 

The estimated population of Fiji was on the 31st day of 
December, 1930, as follows :-— 





Europeans 5,078 
Half-castes 3,333 
Fijians 92,189 
Polynesians 1,828 
Indians 75,117 
Rotumans 2,331 
Chinese aS ee =. 1,503 
Other Nationalities ... 1,197 

+ 182,576 


Fijians comprised 50.49 
Europeans 2.78 per cent, 





per cent, 


Indians 41.14 per cent, 
Half-castes 1.81 per cent, Rotumans 
1.28 per cent, Polynesians 1 per cent, Chinese 0.81 per cent, and 


cee NS A ST 
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Others 0.69 per cent of the total population. 


The population shows 


@m estimated increase of 25,310 since the 1921 census, or an 


aggregate rate of increase of 16.09 per cent. 
of persons to the square mile in Fiji is 24.56: 


The estimated number 
The European 


population shows an estimated increase of 352, Indians 1,996, 
Fijians 478, and Rotumuans 65, for the year. 

The following is a table analysing the estimated increase of 
population since the last census taken in 1921 :— 





1921 Estimated 

Class of Population. Census. 31/12/30. Increase. Per cent. 
Europeans 3,878 5,078 1,200 30-94 
Half-castes 2,781 3,333 552 19-85 
Fijians ... 84,475 92,189 7,714 9-13 
Polynesians 1,564 1,828 264 16-88 
Indians 60,634 76,117 14,483 23-89 
Rotumans Zea es 2,235 2,331 96 4-34 
Chinese ... aes a aa 910 1,503 593 65-16 
Others ... see oe oe 789 1,197 408 53-31 

Total 157,266 182,576 25,310 16-09 





The average birth-rate per thousand of the total population was 
35.49, and the average death-rate was 22.19. 

The following table shows the average birth and death-rates 
per thousand for the years 1925 to 1930 :— 





























Birth-rate per 1,000. | Death-rate per 1,000. 
Class of | 
Population. H | | 
1925.) 1926. 1927.| 1928. 1929. 1930.; 1925. 1926,' 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930 
i ' ! | | | 
Europeans 16-816-1024-7817-4210-s416-04 9-08 9-32 9-60, 7-62 8-46 9-45 
Half-castes |29-65,31-91/23-08 32-56!35-96 30-30 7-33)12-69 7:37] 9-39 9-44 14-70 
Fijians... |32-29'33-95/32-53'33-36|31-91|36. 4322-75123 - 0922-98124 -95'24- 66 31-24 
Indians... |33-14/32-65!27-72/34-90|34-86'36.02 7-25) 8 26| 9-42!10-80! 9-06 12-30 
Rotumans Vee pes pol artes iid Lael ses al “77 48-10 27-03 





The following table shows the number of marriages registered 


during the last six years :— 


Class of population. 1925. 1926. 
Europeans nen any 28 38 
Half-castes... out ees 22 14 
Fijians... a8 ws 857 708 
Indians... ee w= 174 195 
Rotumans ... oe on 23 37 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
4 47 46 33 
16 41 28 21 

760 906 973 7144 

254 276 879 =—-:1,926 
28 11, 27 15 


There continues to be a steady increase in the number of Indian 
marriages, which have increased by 1,047 over the previous year. 
A return of the population, and of the marriages, births, and 


deaths is appended. 
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TI.—FINANCE. 


The progress of the Colony in the realm of finance is shown by 
the following figures :— 


Excess of Excess of 
Liabilities Assets over 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Assets. Lhabilities. over Assets. Liabilities. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1926 ... 584,515 536,079 750,010 785,027 36,017 — 
1927 ... 586,574 534,939 898,491 881,752 _ 16,739 
1928 ... 709,534 567,845 597,903 439,475 _ 158,428 
1929 ... 677,945 642,124 557,043 362,794 _ 194,249 
1930 ... 638,763 645,291 408,971 221,250 - 187,721 


At the close of the year 1922 the Colony had an accumulated 
deficit on Revenue Account of £243,481, and at the close of 1930 an 
accumulated surplus of £187,721. From this, it will be seen that 
during the years mentioned the very satisfactory improvement in 
the Colony’s financial position of £431,202 was effected. These 
figures are, however, exclusive of the Immigration Fund, which at 
the end of the year 1922 stood at £74,282, and at the end of 1930 
at £113,595, an improvement in this case of £39,313. 


An item in the Colony’s Balance Sheet which appears both as an 
asset and a liability is the before-mentioned Immigration Fund of 
£113,595. Except for the fact that this sum is earmarked for a 
specific purpose, it is a free asset, which, added to the shown surplus 
of assets over liabilities of £187,721, makes the Colony’s available 
accumulated funds on Revenue Account £301,316. 


While the incidence of taxation has been considerably varied 
during the last seven or eight years, and placed upon a wider and 
more equitable basis, only a slight increase has been introduced, 
yet not only has the financial position been consolidated, and satis- 
factory reserves accumulated, but it has also been found possible 
largely to fortify and extend those Government services which 
directly affect the welfare and prosperity of the Colony. 


The expenditure in 1930 was greater than in any previous year 
in the history of Fiji. Further, the Colony did not remain un- 
affected by the world-wide trade depression, and for the first time 
for many years there was a deficit on Revenue Account, amounting 
to approximately £6,529. There was a consequent reduction in the 
excess of assets over liabilities, but in spite of the unpromising 
outlook for 1931, the financial position at the end of 1930 can be 
regarded as reasonably satisfactory. 
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The currency in circulation consists of Government note: ab: 
English coins. The position of the Currency Nofe Guarpi: 
Fund is satisfactory, as will be seen from the following :— 





Liabilities :— £ 
Notes in circulation ... 437,983 
Assets :— 
Gold reserve (sovereigns) Ags ao 68,481 
Securities (market price at 31st December, 
1930) . se oe wee 887,583 
Depreciation Fund Investments Ss «42,149 
£518,213 





Surplus on Values at 31st December, 1930 ... £80,230 


The transactions of the Currency Commissioners for 1930 pr 
duced a net surplus of £31,604 as follows :— 


£ £ 
Interest on Securities and Surplus 
Investments realized ale 45,757 
Expenses 38 2 ae -. 586 
Statutory Provision for De- 
preciation Fund ... .. 38,791 


Refund of amount due to Treasury 9,826 
—— 14,153 





Surplus ... £31,604 


The position of the Loan Debt of the Colony on the 3ls 
December, 1930, was as under :— 
£ 


Consolidated and Funding Loan ... be se 765,000 
Public Purposes Loan _... aa 2 171,408 





Total ... £936,405 





The loan of £765,000 was raised in London during the year 
1928, the stock bearing interest at 5 per cent. and being issued 
at 101. 

A further loan sufficient to produce £170,000 was authorized 
in 1929. It was arranged that it should be in the form of a direct 
loan to be provided by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. Dunng ( 
that year £80,204 was made available for public purposes and the 
balance was provided in 1930. This loan bears interest at 5 per 
cent. 
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Banks and Banking Facilities. 


+ _. Two private banks are operating in the Colony—the Bank of 
. New South Wales, with three establishments, and the Bank of 
“New Zealand, with two. The paid-up capital of the former is 
£7,500 ,000, while that of the latter is £6,858,113. The amount 
of deposits "held by the Bank of New South Wales is £1,119,690, 
and by the Bank -of New Zealand, £361.863. 

In addition, there is a Government Savings Bank, in which 
during the year under review, the number of accounts increased 
from 9,024 to 9,977, while the amount of deposits made during 
the year increased from £149,292 to £152,386. The total amount 
of deposits at the end of the year was £18 less than the amount 
on deposit at 31st December, 1929. 

The amount at credit of depositors on 31st December, 1930, was 
£170,172, as against which were held :— 


£ 
Securities (market price on 31st 
December, 1930) ote ... 182,117 
Cash in hand... iis ee 249 
ee 182,366 


Surplus ... £12,194 





The transactions of the Savings Bank for the year 1930 were as 


follows :— 
= £ 
Income from Investments ae 9,661 
Interest credited to a 5,237 
Salaries... ce 1391. 
Expenses ... ae A ee 150 
en 6,778 


Surplus ... £2,883 





The rate of interest paid to depositors is 3} per cent. up to 
£500, and 24 per cent. on deposits exceeding £500 up to a maximum 
of £1,000. 


IIIl.—PRODUCTION. 
Agricultural Conditions. 


Abnormal weather conditions prevailed during most of the year, 
and practically all crops suffered from lack of rain. Dry conditions 
were experienced throughout the Group from June to November 
causing a check to crop development with low yields. Coconuts, 
which had suffered severe damage from the storm of December, 
1929, did not recover to the extent hoped for. The rice crop was 
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@ poor one, but cotton yields were good on most of the 
areas planted. 

On the 23rd November, 1930, a severe hurricane passed through 
the Group causing grave damage to property and crops, particularly 
in Ra, Colo North, Colo East, Tailevu, and Lomaiviti. Bananas 
in the Wainibuka River district, in parts of Tailevu, and in 
Moturiki (a small island south-west of Ovalau), Moala, and Gau 
suffered badly. Most of the old plantings were destroyed and many 
of the new areas just coming into bearing received a severe setback 
resulting in considerable loss to growers. Native houses and food 
crops in the districts mentioned were seriously damaged and in 
many instances destroyed. 


Sugar Cane. 


The production of raw sugar in 1930 amounted to 93,000 tons, 
which is approximately the average of recent years. 90,979 tons 
were exported during the year. Of this total the United Kingdom 
took 39,430 tons; Canada 38,604 tons; New Zealand 9,739 tons: 
Australia 3,165 tons; and other countries 41 tons. 

Fiji suffered from the unprecedently low prices ruling in the 
world’s markets, but there was no reduction in the price paid by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company Limited to growers for their 
cane. The effect of the hurricane of December, 1929, was 
accentuated by dry weather throughout the greater part of 1930 and 
caused a reduction of about 25 per cent in the sugar cane crop in 
the Labasa district. The severe drought experienced in the sugar 
belt on the northern and western coasts of Vitilevu resulted also in 
a considerable reduction in the tonnage of sugar cane harvested in 
that area, although there was a compensatingly high sucrose con- 
tent of the canes. The excellent cultural methods practised by the 
farmers, including the conservation of soil moisture, to some extent 
discounted the adverse weather conditions. The production of 
cane by East Indian farmers has been well maintained and the 
growing of cane by Fijians has recently received an impetus. The 
crop produced by natives at all mill centres amounted to 7,476 tons 
of cane. Some 80 per cent of the total sugar cane produced in the 
Colony is now grown by small-holders, mainly Indian. Work has 
been continued by the field staff of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company Limited on the breeding of new cane varieties. Pests 
and diseases are under control and progress has been made 
in checking the damage caused by the cane borer, particularly in 
the Labasa district. Exports of sugar for the past five years have 
been :— 


: Tons. 
1926 ax. me a et fee Ae -. 56,991 
WoT 2. aa ue ie on aay we 72,753 
1928 ... ae wae 83 aoe ane .-. 120,683 
1929 ... Be RA fa ne be ae LS 


1980300 Siva cate ak ee le.” pe 00-079 
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Copra. 


23 ,882 tons of copra were exported during 1930, a reduction of 
9,344 tons on the exports of 1929. The fall in production was 
principally due to the serious effects of the hurricane of December, 
1929, and to a lesser extent to the continued low prices which dis- 
couraged some non-European plantation owners from cutting copra. 
The further decline in market prices was a serious feature, and 
though there were some signs of a slight recovery towards the end 
of the year, the outlook is still somewhat uncertain. The decision 
of the whaling companies to restrict killing should remove the effect 
of a large surplus of whale oil in the near future, and as a result it 
is hoped that the copra position will surely if slowly improve. 


Pests. 


The control of some of the major pests of coconuts was well 
maintained throughout the year. The Levuana position may now be 
regarded as assured. Minor outbreaks are likely to occur 
occasionally but this is not an undesirable feature, as it will help to 
maintain the control agents in sufficient numbers to deal with the 
pest. Tirathaba shows promising signs of succumbing to the attack 
of Apanteles tirathabae, successfully introduced, bred and 
distributed. 

Rats are the cause of serious losses to copra producers, and present 
a problem of some difficulty. The loss directly attributable to rat 
damage has been investigated and possible remedial measures 
examined. Little, if any, success appears to have attended the 
introduction of the owls Ninox Noviae Hollandiae liberated in 
January, 1930. Details of methods of baiting and trapping have 
been published, but apathy on the part of many whose plantations 
are affected makes the initiation of a co-operative campaign of rat 
destruction difficult. The problem continues to engage the 
attention of the Coconut Committee. 

The Copra Ordinance, with amendments, was administered with 
some success, and 11 licences to purchase green copra were issued. 
It is hoped gradually to improve the types of kilns used for drying 
and so to raise the standard of the copra produced. 


Bananas. 


It is regrettable to have to record a further decline in the export 
of bananas, which amounted in 1930 to 84,522 cases as compared 
with 192,429 cases in 1929. The industry remains almost entirely 
a native one, and is centred in those districts which were visited by 
the hurricanes of December, 1929, and November, 1930. Many of 
the areas planted under the direction of officers of the Department 
suffered severely from those storms, but although a serious setback 
in production has resulted, many areas previously regarded as um- 
suitable for planting have been covered with silt which will enable 
this crop to be again grown on them, 
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The island of Kadavu showed a greatly increased output of fruit 
towards the end of the year. Native growers appear to be d> 
playing commendable activity as a result of the encouragemen 
afforded to them by the District Commissioner and of the assistane 
and advice supplied by officers of the Agricultural Department 
Savu Savu, Koro, and Taveuni appear likely to produce increasirg 
quantities of excellent quality fruit, and arrangements have been 
made for the regular visits by a licensed buyer to the two former 
districts which should show substantial progress in 1931. 

Fijians in the Waidina, Wainimala, and Wainibuka districts 
continue to take a keen interest in banan’ planting in spite of 
constantly recurring adverse weather conditions. The extended 
use of agricultural implements which is now being officially 
encouraged should help quickly to re-establish those areas as banana 
producing districts. 

During the year a stricter interpretation of the Regulations 
governing the purchase and export of bananas from proclaimed 
areas was adopted. It has previously been understood that the 
licensed buyer was responsible entirely for the quality of fruit pur- 
chased and exported, and that no export imspection of his fruit 
could be made by an Inspector. It is clear from the Regulations 
that all fruit is liable to inspection prior to shipment and that the 
buyer’s ‘‘ responsibility ’’ includes his liability for loss occasioned 
by the rejection of his fruit on inspection. That is, any financial 
loss occurring in that way must be borne by him and not by the 
grower. The marked improvement in quality which resulted from 
a more efficient and complete inspection indicated the success of 
the measures adopted, and the increased prices and favourable 
reports from Auckland showed that the action taken was in every 
way justified. 

Little progress was made during the year in the control of pests 
and diseases, though an experimental area was planted with 
bananas in readiness for investigational work in 1931. A number 
of valuable field surveys were made with a view to estimating the 
incidence of banana diseases. Observations indicated the need for 
better cultural methods and the maintenance of soil fertility m 
banana plantations either by manuring or by a system of crop 
rotation. 


Other fresh Fruits and Vegetables. 


Increases in the quantities of pineapples, paw-paws, and 
kumalas exported occurred, while most other items showed a slight 
decrease. The effect of the New Zealand import duty of 2d. per 
Ib. on tomatoes was reflected in the reduction in the export of 
tomatoes to that Dominion. In 1929 4,308 boxes of tomatoes were 
consigned to New Zealand, the figure for 1930 being 1,607 boxes. 

In 1930, 1,404 sacks of kumalas were exported to Vancouver, as 
compared with none in 1929. Recent information indicates that 
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» there are excellent opportunities of developing trade with Vancouver 
i, in certain agricultural products of Fiji, particularly coconuts, maize, 
4 green ginger, and peanuts. Kumalas of the white variety should 
x find a ready market there during the winter months, December to 
. April. 





Cotton. 


Purchases of seed cotton at the two ginneries totalled 535,738 Ib., 
as compared with 344,399 Ib. for the preceding season. Approxi- 
- mately one-half was Sea Island, the remainder being Kidney 
. selection. 387.76 bales of 400 Ib. of cotton lint were pressed, an 
» increase of 142.49 bales over the output for 1928-29. The severe 
depression of the cotton market caused very low prices to be 
realized, which were 50 per cent lower than the valuation of 
samples a year earlier. It has, therefore, been regretfully decided 
to discontinue the planting of the New Guinea Kidney hybrid, « 
variety which does not command a place among “‘ speciality ’’ 
cottons and cannot therefore bear heavy transport and overhead 
charges. A new Kidney Sea Island back-cross shows considerable 
promise. It yields heavily and appears to be a suitable type to 
replace Sea Island. 





Rice. 


This is an important crop as rice is a staple food of the Indians 
in the Colony. Under present local conditions it will remain a 
peasant industry. ‘The average annual production has been cal- 
culated at approximately 8,500 tons, valued at £127,500. Local 
production is still far short of requirements so that heavy importa- 
tions are necessary to meet the demand. In 1930, 800 tons of rice 
were imported. 

Purchases of paddy by the Government Rice Mill amounted to 
306 tons as compared with 1,461 tons in the previous season. Two 
mills established by local firms, one in Suva and one in Levuka, 
and certain smaller mills, owned and operated by Indians in the 
rice-growing districts, offer alternative means of disposal of 
growers’ surplus. The smaller mills are single units which carry 
out the whole operation of milling by one machine. The husk 
is not separated from the bran with the result that the by-product 
is not nearly so suitable for cattle food as the bran from the larger 


mills. 
Dairying. 

This industry continues to develop. A more general improve- 
Ment in grass land, the adoption of more up-to-date farming 
methods, and the introduction and breeding of a greater number 
of better-class dairy stock would considerably increase the present 
rate of production. The hurricane of December, 1929, affected 
dairy farmers adversely, as it did most agricultural activities. The 
dry and cool weather experienced for several months during the 
year caused some shortage of pasture. 
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The Fiji Pastoral Company is progressing on sound lines. a: 
has now in its employ a qualified herd tester. Pig breeding is bem 
carried on as a subsidiary industry with satisfactory resulta Cas 
nuts have been planted to provide additional pig feed in the futar. 
and several hundred Ficus Benjamina have been established fe 
shade purposes in the pastures. The total number of calving: «2 
the Company’s estates was 647 during the year, and the average 
number of cows in milk was 502. The butter fat production fret 
the estates amounted to 98,402 lb. The factory made 171.3% 
lb. of butter during the year, an increase of 27,422 Ib. (16 per 
cent.) over the output for 1929. 


The Rewa Co-operative Dairy Company Limited produced 
144,577 Ib. of butter in 1930, while the output of the Taileva 
Dairy Factory was 124,394 Ib. 


The table below gives details of the butter industry for the 
past five years. The import duty of 4d. per lb. on Empire butter 
and 8d. per lb. on foreign butter was continued during the year. 
Local market prices in 1930 were :— 


Pats. Bulk. 

Rod, s. d. 

January/June ... wee PS om i 1 a8 
July/October .. ae 5 weet: 8 1 3 
November/December 1 6 1 33 
Year. Total "otal 
Production. Exports. 

‘ Ib. 

1926 a * ate ss. 247,724 58,80) 
1927 ao = a -» 295,677 54,208 
1928 ee ae ae ... 807,989 34.045 
1929 ae aa le ... 892,214 79.968 
1930 Eee RA ii ss 440,277 101,136 


Additional encouragement was given to the dairying and stock- 
raising industries by the introduction in June, 1930, of an amended 
scheme for subsidizing the importation of pedigree and grade stock. 
The former subsidy of £7 per head on pedigree cattle and horses 
nine months old and upwards was increased to £10 per head, 
payable when the animals attained the age of nine months. Thus 
an importer can now, for example, purchase weaned pedigree calves 
under nine months old and claim the subsidy on the animals attain- 
ing the stipulated age. 


In order to help dairymen more rapidly to improve their herds, 
a subsidy of £5 per head was approved for imported grade female 
calves of proved butter fat ‘‘ backing ’’. 


Twenty-two cattle were imported and £163 paid under this 
scheme. 
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Pineapples. 


The two pineapple canning projects made good progress during 
_@ year, and the experimental work of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
>mpany was continued. The prospects for this new industry 
the Colony appear to be excellent. Increased interest was 
ridenced by certain European settlers in the Tailevu district who 
odertook to grow and supply pines to the Fijian Pineapple Com- 
any’s cannery at Waidau (Ovalau), and active steps had been 
iken by the end of the year to encourage planting by Fijians in 
“xe Bureta district, Ovalau and in the island of Moturiki. 


The Fijian Pineapple Company reported that a further 17 acres. 
. vere planted in crowns or tops, and 25 acres were in suckers and 
lips during the summer season of 1929-30 (November to March). 
Me suckers and slips gave a 70 per cent. crop of excellent quality 
: ruit for the 1930-31 summer pack. 


A total area of 92 acres was under pineapples at the end of the 
1929-30 season. Of this, 60 acres were in full bearing at the end 
of 1930. 497 tons of fruit had been harvested in the 1930-31 
summer season up to the beginning of February, 1931. By that 
time 16,150 cases (of 24 lb. or 2 Ib. cans) had been canned in the 
1930-31 season, together with 20 cases of crushed pineapple, each 
case containing the equivalent of 64 cans of the 2 lb. size. 


Colonies of Japanese and Chinese growers were established 
successfully during 1930 within easy reach of the Waidau cannery. 


Meat Cannery. 
The meat cannery established in 1928 has ceased working and 
the project abandoned by the promoters of the Tova scheme. 
The possibilities of exporting chilled beef are being explored. 


Forestry. 

During the year a Conservator of Forests was appointed and 
assumed duty in September. He was placed under the administra- 
tive control of the Director of Agriculture and for the remainder 
of the year was employed in a survey of the mangrove forests of 
south-eastern Vitilevu. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The total trade of the Colony in 1930 amounted to £2,703,710, 
being £540,897 less than in 1929. The total value of imports was 
£1,219,184 in 1980 and £1,468,609 in 1929—a decrease of 
£249,425 in 1930. The total value of exports in 1930 amounted 
to £1,484,526 and in 1929 £1,775,998—a decrease of £291,472 in 
1930. 
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The following figures show the trade of the Colony for the b= 


five years :— 

Year. Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
1926 ... oe out 1,480,945 1,740,427 
1927 ... bee tee 1,223,303 1,997,374 
1928 ... tvs ars 1,483,169 2,701,251 
1929 ... obs ter 1,468,609 1,775,998 
1930 ... 2 oes 1,219,184 1,484,526 
Imports. 


During the same period the value of imports from the principal 


countries was as follows :— 





1926. 1927. 1928. 
Country. £ £ £ 

United Eenedom 444,047 316,824 404,718 
Australia .. re 607,171 528,740 621,396 
Canada ... 59,633 51,105 70,262 
Hong Kong and Chine | 8,880 7,839 11,719 
India eee ase «= 48,161 45,253 44,613 
New Zealand... + 142,226 124,775 =: 140,697 
Japan... + 30,067 13,454 28,811 
Dutch East Indies ae _ _ 11,976 
United States... +» 123,574 = 122,470 =: 131,994 


and the proportion of total import trade done 
countries was as follows :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 

Country. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
United tneom eee 29-99 25-90 27-28 
Australia .. oe “ 41-00 43-22 41-90 
Canada ... 4-03 4-18 4:19 
Hong Kong and China . “50 64 -80 
India... se wee 3-25 3-70 3-00 
New Zealand... ie 9-60 10-20 9-48 
Japan... ees 2-03 1-09 1:94 
Dutch East Indies ore _ _ -80 
United States... ae 8°34 10-02 8-90 


Total Trade. 


£ 
3,221,372 
3,220,677 
4,184,42) 
3,244,607 
2,703,710 


1929. 1930. 
£ £ 
418,570 373.04 
543,963 449,845 
84,822 6.076 
11,039 9.489 
69,222 43.238 
140,418 102,339 
23,576 17.135 
20,746 21.889 
121,441 86,24 


with the principal 
1929. 1930. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
28-50 30-65 


“37-04 36-90 
5:77 4-94 
15 “78 
4-03 3-55 
9-56 8-39 
1-60 1-45 
1-41 1-80 
8-20 7-06 


It will be observed that the United Kingdom in the past five 
years has more or less maintained her share of the import trade, 
while that of Australia shows a gradual decrease. , The principal 
articles imported from United Kingdom in 1930 were drapery, 
hardware, iron galvanized, machinery, manures, matches, paints. 


spirits, toys, and fancy goods. 


From Australia.—Bags and sacks, beer, fancy biscuits, coal, 
drapery, drugs, flour, sharps, hardware, machinery, soap, tea, 


timber, tobacco, and cigarettes. 


From Canada.—Fish canned, motor vehicles, timber, and 


tyres and tubes. 


1 


re ee. 
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From Hong Kong and China.—Drapery, and vegetables pre- 
served. 

From India.—Bags and sacks, mustard oil, ghee, and ghee 
substitutes. 

From New Zealand.—Fruit and vegetables fresh, meats, 
photographs and films, and tea. 

From Dutch East Indies.—Crude oil, kerosene, and motor 
fuel. 

From Japan.—Drapery. 

From United States.—Hardware, machinery, kerosene, 
motor fuel, lubricating oil, and timber. 
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‘The principal articles exported during the year 1930 were sugar, 
copra, bananas, trocas shell, béche-de-mer, biscuits, butter, cotton, 
canned pineapples, and vegetables (fresh). 


Owing to the drop in price in the world’s market of sugar and 
copra, the value of these two commodities has fallen. The value 
of the sugar exported in 1930 was £853,833, representing a ton- 
nage of 90,979 tons, of which 39,430 tons were shipped to the 
United Kingdom, 38,604 tons to Canada, 9,739 tons to New 
Zealand, 3,165 tons to Australia, and 41 tons to other Pacific 
Islands. In 1929, the quantity exported was 72,275 tons, value 
£881,263, being 18,704 tons less than 1930. Of the 23,882 tons 
of copra exported in 1930, valued at £369,524, 4,982 tons were 
exported to United Kingdom, 2,377 tons to France, 283 tons to 
Germany, 300 tons to Holland, 2,672 tons to Spain, 12,934 tons 
to United States, 295 tons to Australia, and 39 tons to Hawaii. 
In 1929, the quantity exported was 33,226 tons, valued at £563,978. 
The banana industry is the one most suited to the natives and 
practically the whole of the bananas exported were grown by 
natives. New Zealand is our only market at present, but it is 
thought possible that, with improved methods of planting and pack- 
ing, entry may again be made into the markets of Australia, from 
which Fiji bananas, on account of the heavy import duty, have 
been practically excluded for many years. Owing to the damage 
caused by hurricane and floods to the banana plantations in 
December, 1929, the quantity exported in 1930 was 215,814 bunches 
less and the value £50,102 less than in 1929. Of the other items 
appearing in the above list, those of particular interest are rubber, 
cotton, butter, and canned pines. Owing to the low market value 
of rubber in the United Kingdom, there has been a considerable 


falling off in the export of this commodity as compared with pre- 
vious years. 


The whole of the cotton exported in 1930 was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, the quantity being 127,077 Ib. valued at £6,727, 


an increase in quantity of 77,962 Ib. and in value of £3,379 over 
1929. 


The quantity of butter exported in 1930 was 903 cwt. of a value 
of £6,496, the 1929 figure being exceeded by 189 cwt. Of the 
quantity exported in 1930, 33 ecwt. were exported to United 
Kingdom, 364 ewt. to Canada, 141 ewt. to New Zealand, 294 ewt. 
to Hawaii, and 71 cwt. to other Pacific Islands. 


The quantity of canned pines exported in 1930 was 306,9]3 Ib., 
value £6,593, as compared with 128,210 Ib., value £2,276, exported 
in 1929. Of the quantity exported in 1930, 112,050 Ib., value 
£2,532, were shipped to the United Kingdom; 193,280 lb., value 
£4,032, to New Zealand; 156 lb., value £3, to Australia; 140 lb., 
value £2, to United States ; 135 Ibi, value £2, to Italy; and 
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1,152 Ib., value £22, to other Pacific Islands. It is anticipats 
that the quantity to be exported in 1931 will far exceed that d 
previous years. 


Of the secondary industries, biscuits and soap, the quantity ¢ 
locally-manufactured biscuits exported in 1930 was 338,592 it.. 
value £8,456, and of soap 25 tons, value £694; markets being foul 
for these commodities in Samoa, Tonga, the Gilbert and E:lce 
Islands, Wallis Island, Futuna, and American Samoa. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Inter-island communication was provided during the year by te 
two subsidized vessels Makatea and Sir John Forrest. The 
itinerary of the first included Taveuni, Rotuma, and the Lat 
Islands, and of the latter the Vanualevu coast from Nabouwalo to 
Labasa. The island of Vitilevu was served by vessels of the F¥j 
Shipping Company and various small launches. A seaplane service 
operated between Suva and Lautoka, Suva and Taveuni, and Suvs 
and Labasa during the latter portion of the year. 


External communication was provided principally by steamers a! 
the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail Line and of the Matson 
Navigation Company. The former Company is paid am annual 
subsidy of £5,000 and its vessels called at Suva once every four 
weeks during their voyages in each direction on the route Sydney, 
Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, and Vancouver. The Matson Naviza- 
tion Company’s vessels called at Suva once every three weeks while 
en route between San Francisco, Honolulu, and Sydney, and vice 
versa. There were also eight steamers direct from England via 
the Panama Canal. 


For the first eight months of the year a three-weekly passenger 
and cargo service was provided between Sydney, Lautoka, Suva, 
and Levuka by the steamer Moeraki; this was replaced by a four- 
weekly cargo service only, from September, 1930. The steamer 
Tofua continued to provide a four-weekly service with Auckland, 
Tonga, and Samoa. 


Internal telegraphic communication is provided by land line 
between Suva and Levuka and between Suva and Ba and Lautoka 
through Nausori and Nadarivatu. A line was built during the vear 
between Nanukuloa Hospital (in the district of Ra), Penang. and 
Tavua. Tavua is already connected by telephone to Ba and 
Nadarivatu, and the new line provides communication between the 
Distriet Commissioner, Ra, and Tavua, Ba, and Lautoka, and als 
between Ra and Suva through Ba. 

Wireless communication was maintained by the Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Limited stations at Suva, Labasa, Taveuni. 
and Savu Savu. 
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_ External telegraphic communication was provided by the 
-m perial and International Communications, Limited (Cable Com- 


any), and the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited station 
at Suva. 


VI.—_JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The administration of justice throughout the Colony is provided 
for by the constitution of the Supreme Court and various district 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction—Ordinance No. 4 of 1875 de- 
clares the Supreme Court to be a Court of Record and Supreme 
Court of Judicature in the Colony. 

It consists of a Judge, called the Chief Justice, appointed from 
time to time by Letters Patent and holding office during His 
Majesty's pleasure. There is a Registrar and a staff of assistants. 

Under Ordinance No. 4 of 1875, provision is also made for the 
appointment of a Sheriff whose duty it is to execute all process of 
the Supreme Court and to act as Marshal of the Supreme Court 
in its Admiralty jurisdiction. The Sheriff is assisted in his work by 
Deputy Sheriffs in the country districts, the duty being performed 
by the various District Commissioners. 

The same Ordinance contains powers for the admission by the 
Chief Justice of barristers and solicitors to practise in the Colony. 
The terms of these admissions are further regulated by Rules of 
the Supreme Court, dated the 14th May, 1883. Persons so ad- 
mitted are deemed to be officers of the Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is defined by Sections 28, 
29, and 30 of the Ordinance. By these Sections it is enacted that 
the Supreme Court shall within the Colony have the same juris- 
diction as that which His Majesty’s High Court of Justice has in 
England, and it is thereunder constituted a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery 'Assize and Nisi Prius, with like 
powers and jurisdiction as such Court has in England. 

It is a Court of Equity and has within the Colony the same juris- 
diction as the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and the Chief Justice is vested with the same powers and authori- 
ties as the Lord Chancellor of England. It is further a Court of 
Probate and a Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and 
under an Order in Council, dated the 10th ‘March, 1894, an 
Admiralty jurisdiction of the Court was also established. 

In addition to the Local Ordinances, the Common Law, the 
Rules of Equity, and the Statutes of general application which 
were in force in England on the 2nd January, 1875, are in force in 
the Colony, but only so far as the circumstances of the Colony and 
its inhabitants permit. 

During the year there are four Criminal Sessions of the Court 
sitting as the Central Criminal Court. These Sessions are held 
at Suva every third month. The Court also goes on Circuit at 
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regular intervals each year to obviate the expense and inconve 
ence of bringing into Suva cases from some of the outlying dist 


The Criminal Procedure of the Supreme Court is laid down ts 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1875, by which it is directed that trials su 
be either by a jury of seven or by the Chief Justice sitting wt 
assessors. When the accused or the person against whom the crx 
has been committed is a native of the Colony, or a Polynesisn.¢ 
native of India or China, or any Pacific Island, the trial ‘tak = 
before the Chief Justice with the aid of assessors in lieu of a Jar. 
unless the Chief Justice shall for special reasons think fit to ori 
a jury. It is provided that the opinion of each assessor shail te 
given orally and recorded in writing, but the decision shall k 
vested exclusively in the Judge. In Jury cases, the members ¢! 
the Jury are required in the first instance to give a unanimous te:- 
dict, but if after a deliberation of at least four hours thev 2 
unable to agree, the Court can accept a majority verdict of not !e:: 
than 5 to 2. 

In ordinary cases two assessors sit with the Chief Justice: 1 
capital cases there must not be less than four assessors. M2 
residents, of an age between 21 and 60, with a competent know- 
ledge of English and a gross income of £50 a year, are liable to & 
called as jurymen, with the exception of members of Execuute 
and Legislative Councils, Government officers, persons emploved 
by the Imperial and International Communications, Limited. 
practising physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, barristers ard 
solicitors in actual practice and their clerks, clergymen and mini= 
ters, naval and military officers on full pay, masters of vessels anc 
licensed pilots, salaried officials of the Municipal Council, and pe:- 
sons disabled by mental and bodily infirmity. Persons are called 
to serve as assessors from lists compiled by the Colonial Secretary. 
or such other officer as the Governor may designate, consisting of 
such male persons as are considered qualified from their educat:oa 
and character to serve in such a capacity. Exemptions fro 
serving as assessors are similar to those in the case of jurymen. 
In capital cases sentence of death is pronounced by the Chief 
Justice. It is laid down in Section 36 of Ordinance 6 of 1875 that 
the Chief Justice shall forward to the Governor a copy of his notes 
of evidence taken at the trial with a report containing any recom- 
mendations or observations he may think fit to make. The 
Governor after considering the report in Executive Council com- 
municates the terms of his decision to the Chief Justice, who 
causes the tenor and substance to be entered in the Court records. 
The Governor in these cases issues either a death warrant, an order 
for sentence of death to be commuted, or a pardon. 

On the civil side, the Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction 
within the Colony and is governed in its practice by the Civil 
Procedure Rules, dated the 11th March, 1876, as amended by sub- 
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~ seguent rules. These Rules are in substance the same as the 
- rules contained in the first schedule to ‘‘ The Supreme Court of 
: Judicature Act, 1875 ’’ forming the practice of the High Court of 
Justice in England, and where no other provision is made by ‘‘ The 
Civil Procedure Rules (1875) ’’ or by any other rules of the 
Supreme Court the procedure and practice for the time being of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in England is in force.* 

The Civil Procedure Rules have been supplemented in special 
matters by other rules, the chief of which are :— 

The Bankruptcy Rules, 1890. 

Rules of the Supreme Court (Probate), 1905. 

Rules of 1906 dealing with Originating Summonses and 
Motions. 

Provision is made for obtaining evidence for Foreign Courts 
and Tribunals under Rules made in 1908, and service out of the 
jurisdiction and of foreign process within the jurisdiction are 
covered by Rules made in 1912. 

The ordinary sittings of the Supreme Court are held in Suva 
and are three in number, Michaelmas Sittings beginning on the 
1st November, Easter Sittings on the 1st March, and Trinity 
Sittings on the 1st August.t 


The only appeal from the Supreme Court is to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, both Criminal and Civil, 
are, in the country districts, presided over by the District Com- 
missioncrs to whom the various districts are assigned, and in Suva, 
by the Chief Police Magistrate. Broadly speaking; the powers of 
these officers are confined to dealing with minor offences on the 
criminal side with power to inflict a maximum penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment, while on the civil side the Summary Pro- 
cedure Rules of 1916 limit their jurisdiction as Commissioners of 
the Supreme Court to claims not exceeding the amount of £50. 


District Commissioners have Criminal jurisdiction throughout 
the Colony, but their Civil jurisdiction as Commissioners does not 
extend beyond the limits of the Magisterial Districts to which they 
are appointed. District Commissioners also conduct the preliminary 
mvestigations in all indictable cases, the procedure being laid down 
in Ordinance No, 3 of 1876. Appeal from decisions of these 
inferior Courts to the Supreme Court is provided! in criminal 
matters when (a) the amount adjudged to be paid exceeds £3, or 
(b) a person has been adjudged to be imprisoned without the option 
of a fine, or (c) a charge has been dismissed, or (d) in any other 
case with leave of the Court where the question involved is one 





* Cf. Rules of Supreme Court, 1894, p. 394, Royal Gazette, 1893. 
+ Rules, 1906, 
} Ordinance 2 of 1903. 
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which, in the opinion of the Court, is of sufficient importance 
justify an appeal, provided that the party did not plead guilty. a 
also that an appeal from a decision dismissing a charge shal. 
every case be by way of a stated case on a point of law. Appese 
to the Supreme Court from decisions of Commissioners in cin. 
matters are provided for under the Summary Procedure Rus 
1916, in all cases in which any judgment or order is pronounced 
for or in respect of any sum or matter at issue above the amous: 
or value of £10. 

Administration in the districts is supplemented by Native Resv- 
lations which provide for the establishment of Courts having jun: 
dicton over natives of the Colony only. A new edition of thee 
Regulations was brought into force by Proclamation in September. 
1928. The Courts constituted under the Native Affairs Ordinance. 
1876, and these Regulations, are of two kinds. Firstly, there av 
the Provincial Courts composed of the European Magistrate (Dis 
trict Commissioner) sitting with the Native Stipendiary Magistrat? 
and dealing with matters under the Native Courts Code, 1927, ari 
the other ‘Regulations passed by the native Regulation Board t 
govern the life of the natives in accordance with their customs, aud 
their communal social system and their system of land-tenur. 
These Courts are given minor criminal and civil powers cv 
natives and can hear petitions for divorce from natives but cann 
pronounce decrees, the documents in each case being forward 
tu the Chief Justice for actual decision. Secondly, there is the 
District Court, presided over by the Native Stipendiary Magistnte 
sitting alone, whose jurisdiction is limited to petty offences amon 
natives involving a maximum penalty of 40s. or imprisonment for 
two months, and in civil matters having jurisdiction where the suz 
of money or the value of the property claimed does not exceed *. 

Provision is made for appeals from the District Court to the 
Provincial Court and from the Provincial Court to the Supreme 
Court. 


On the criminal side of the Supreme Court there were, during 
the year 1930, 48 cases committed for trial involving some 6i 
accused. Amongst the cases heard were 9 for murder. Truk 
during the year held at the Central Criminal Court and Circuit 
Court resulted in 51 convictions and 9 acquittals. With regard 
the balance, the Attorney-General entered a Nolle Prosequi in tle 
case of 8 accused. 

On the civil side, 115 actions were instituted in the Supreme 
Court during the year under review, as follows :—summonses for 
debt, etc., 72; actions under mortgages, etc., 8; summonses for 
rent and rates, 8; actions for damages, 3; originating summonses, 
6; actions for specific performance, 3; Petitions for Reduction of 
Capital, 1; Admission of Barristers, etc., 2; miscellaneous, 11. 





u 
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r+ In the Appellate jurisdiction there were 3 criminal and 6 civil 
1appeals lodged. 

t In the Divorce Court, 13 petitions were filed, 6 being from 
vEuropeans and _ half-castes and the others from Indian 
‘petitioners. Petitions for divorce by natives under the provisions 
of the Divorce Regulations numbered 73. Ninety-six grants of 
Letters of Administration and Probate were made during the year, 
and in the Bankruptcy Court 3 petitions were presented, two by an 
Indian, and the other being the voluntary liquidation of a Company. 


Police. 


(a) Strength.—On 31st December, 1930, the authorized strength 
of the Constabulary was :— 


Europeans :— 


Inspector-General 1 

Deputy Inspector-General .. 1 

District Inspectors ... 5 

Sub-Inspectors, First Grade 4 

Sub-Inspectors, Second Grade 8 
Fijians :— 

N.C.O.’s ie oot Ba Sete ree we 22 

Constables... me ao sa ite .. 90 
Indians :— 

N.C.O.’s ae eee Sh oie ha wa 18 

Constables... 90 


The headquarters of the force are at Suva, “with a central station 
at Totogo, and a depot at Nasova. 


Detachments are distributed throughout the Colony. In those 
districts where there are no officers the detachments come under 
the supervision of District Commissioners. 


(b) Expenditure.—The total cost of the Force for all services 
was £24,665 9s. 10d. and the cost per caput of population was 
2s. 8d. 


(¢c) Crime.—The number of persons prosecuted for offences of all 
kinds was 3,269, classified as follows :— 


Offences against the person ... en op we 215 
Offences against property ie ne ae fon AS 
Other offences ... ba sae ae w- 2,642 


(d) Immigration.—Strict supervision is exercised over destitute 
and undesirable immigrants arriving in the Colony. 


(e) Traffic—Motor traffic is under the control of the Con- 
stabulary. Registries exist in those districts where officers are 
stationed. 
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The number of motor vehicles registered in the Colony is 1.4 
being as follows :— 


‘Motor cars for private use... he ee a. Sao 
Public motor cars a — Gee acd 38 
Lorries ; 340) 


Motor cycles 1m 

Two hundred and eighty "persons were convicted of oft 
against the traffic Ordinance and Regulations. 

(f) Training.—Regular parades are held throughout the year at: 
the men are put through an annual course of musketry. The (ct- 
stabulary parades for an annual inspection by the Governor, a! 
also with the Defence Force on ceremonial occasions. Such 
struction in police duties as is possible is given but in the abses= 
of a reserve it is difficult to arrange for a complete course of trait- 
ing for recruits. 

(g) Health.—The health of the Force was good throughout th: 
Colony. 

(h) Transport.—Officers are required to find their own me: 
of transport (car, motor cycle, or horse), for which they receive 
allowances, but the rank and file discharge their police duties 0 
foot. 


Prisons. 


The administration of the prisons throughout the Colony is undet 
the control of the Superintendent of Prisons, with headquarters 
at the Central Gaol, Suva. 

In addition to the Central Gaol there are 17 provincial gao* 
Each provincial gaol is supervised by the District Inspector of 
Constabulary, or, where no constabulary officer is stationed, by 2 
District Commissioner. In these provincial gaols only short term 
prisoners are confined, and these are employed principally in mai2- 
taining the Government station. Only a limited number of 
prisoners are allowed to each provincial gaol, the excess beiny 
transferred to the Central Gaol in accordance with prison rules. 

The Central Gaol, Suva, is an up-to-date establishment. The 
prisoners are confined in modern buildings of brick and concrete, 
each cell having adequate ventilation and light. All buildings are 
lighted by electricity. 

“Each prisoner is provided with as thorough a course of moral. 
physical, and industrial training as is possible. The industries 
established under competent European overseers are tinsmithy. 
blacksmithy, carpentry, matmaking, tailoring, sailmaking, 4 
bakery, which supplies bread to the various Government institutions 
in and around Suva, and an electrical sawing plant which supplie 
over 2,400 tons of firewood annually to Government. 

Ministers of several denominations visit the gaol on Sundays aad 
hold services for prisoners of the various races and religions. 
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A111 sick prisoners are treated in a fully equipped prison infirmary 
‘y @ qualified resident Native Medical Practitioner under the 
upervision of the Visiting Medical Officer. 

Remission of sentence by good conduct and industry can be 
‘btained under the mark system by all prisoners serving a sentence 
:Kceeding 6 months, a quarter by males, and one-third by females. 


Female prisoners are housed in a separate compound under the 
sharge of a matron and assistant. 


All prisoners are provided with religious and educational books. 


'The subordinate staff are native Fijians and Sikhs. The majority 
of the latter are ex-service men and all are under the direct super- 
vision of efficient European officers. 


Prisoners are classified as follows :— 

First Class—Debtors, persons confined for contempt of 
Court, persons committed under civil process or for failure 
to provide sureties to keep the peace. 

Second Class—Prisoners awaiting trial or under remand. 

Third Class—Prisoners under sentence of imprisonment only. 

Fourth Class—Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment with hard labour. 


‘The question of a training school for youthful offenders is under 
consideration. At present juvenile offenders, of whom there is only 
one, are usefully employed on the Quarantine Island station 
(situated about 8 miles from Suva) under European supervision. 


VIl.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
‘The expenditure from Public Funds on the various works carried 


out by the Public Works Department, amounted in all to 
£212,792 Os. 6d. and was incurred under the following headings :— 





£ os. d. 

Personal Emoluments and Other Charges ... 28,634 2 10 
Works Recurrent . ea aye «. 85,882 13 10 
Works Extraordinary aes ae +a . 18,948 2 6 
Loan Works ont ek ad oar .. 561,094 10 5 
Miscellaneous cee oo nee ote «. 28,232 4 11 
£212,792 0 6 


The corresponding figures for the last five years are given hereunder 
for comparison. 


1926 ... i woe eee eae by ... 149,889 
1927 ... ae : eS a ia ss 191,325 
1928 ... es ers ne ae ise «. 205,234 
BES ee ibe or aes es au se» 242,077 
1930 ... és aie jee ie aor s+. 212,792 
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The administration of Public Works is under the control of the 
Commissioner of Works, with headquarters at Suva. For gererd 
executive purposes, the Colony is divided into three districts w:ts 
headquarters in Suva, Lautoka, and Jevuka. Each of these 
districts is in charge of a District Engineer. 

The Suva District is the most important and is based on Walt 
Bay, near Suva, where are situated the Government Stores, the 
machine shops, the repair shops, the Government slipways, the 
garages of the Department, and the offices of the District and 
Mechanical Engineers. The motor transport system, consisting of 
motor vehicles, inspection, and towing launches, lighters, flez 
crane, etc., also operates from Walu Bay. An important addition 
was made during the year to the fleet of the Department by the 
building and putting into service of the work boat Derek. This 
vessel fills a long felt want and has proved her usefulness by tle 
speed and certainty with which she transports public works 
materials throughout the group. 

The slipways were kept busy throughout the year, and the sm:!l 
slipway completed at the end of 1929 was found to be of great 
use in dealing with the small craft which hitherto usually had their 
underwater repairs done on the beach at low tide. 

There was ample labour both skilled and unskilled available for 
carrying out the works programme during the year; the average 
number of skilled and unskilled employed in the Suva disirict 
during the year was 148 and 552 respectively. The expenditure 
incurred by the District and Mechanical Engineers was 
£68,859 5s. 10d. and £43,315 6s. 3d. respectively, giving a total 
of £112,174 12s. 1d, ‘ 

During the year the road between the Government headquarter: 
in the Rewa District, and the Tailevu Dairy Settlement was com- 
pleted at a total cost of £25,700. .The extension of this road north- 
wards, officially described as ‘‘ the Transinsular Road ’’ was be;run 
towards the end of the year. The approval of this latter work 
will enable the roads in the northern and southern coast of Vitilevu 
to be linked up rendering possible rapid and easy communication 
between the various centres of population. Another link in this 
chain of roads will be that from Yako to Cuvu on the western and 
southern side of Vitileva. The work on the last-named road was 
not started during the year as detail surveys had not been com- 
pleted. Early in 1930, work was begun on the Wakaya lighthouse, 
on the wharf, road and dam at Makogai, on the wharf at Savu 
Savu. and on the hospitals at Taveuni and Labasa. The three 
first named works were finished towards the end of the year and 
the remaining ones were well in hand at its close. The seven 
bungalows for Civil Servants erected in the Domain Circular Road 
at Suva were completed during the year. The provision of these 
bungalows has alleviated in some measure the dearth of suitable 
housing for Civil Servants stationed at Suva. 
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Roads and bridges in all parts of the Colony continued to receive 
the special attention of the Department. The total expenditure 
under this heading was £56,300, of which £21,487 was from Loan 
funds. The streets and roads within the municipal areas of Suva 
and Levuka, are maintained by their respective Councils. During 
the year a saving was effected on the upkeep of the roads which 
are in the Suva district but outside the municipality to the extent 
of £2,277. The greater part of this saving was made by the intro- 
duction of the mulch system of road maintenance. This system 
consists in the application of a carpet of } inch gravel or crushed 
metal to the road about 1 inch in thickness. This carpet rolls under 
the action of the traffic filling up inequalities in the surface and 
furnishes a surface which is both smooth to ride over and cheap 
to maintain. This type of surface is maintained by a light leaning 
wheel grader drawn by a 10 h.p. caterpillar tractor. It would 
appear from the census taken of the motor traffic around Suva that 
it is approaching saturation point and that a great increase in the 
number of vehicles using the roads of the district in the future is 
unlikely. A slight increase is observable in other centres but not 
to the same extent as in former years. 

During the year a concrete and steel bridge 128 feet long and 18 
feet wide was built across the Nosinu River on the Suva Rewa 
Road. This is a permanent structure of local design which em- 
bodies the advantages of moderate first cost, adequate strength, and 
small maintenance cost. 

The only Loan works of any magnitude carried out during the 
year were in the Eastern District. These included (a) the con- 
struction of the Wakaya lighthouse, (b) the making of 3 miles of 
road at Makogai, and the provision of a wharf, an impounding 
dam, and a reservoir at the same island, (c) the building of a 
wharf at Nakama, Savu Savu; and (d) the provision of hospitals 
at Ra, Taveuni, and Labasa. 

The Wakaya lighthouse situated on the Wakaya reef three miles 
from the island of Wakaya is of reinforced concrete, rising to a 
height of 70} feet above the reef level. This difficult piece of work 
was completed in about seven months. 

The roads of the Colony comprise a total length of 2,0744 miles 
made up of 350 miles of metalled, and 1283 miles of unmetalled 
roads, and 1,595} miles of bridle tracks. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The total estimated population at the end of December, 1930, 
was 182,576, including Fijians 92,189, Indians 57,117, and Euro- 
peans 5,078. The total death-rate per thousand was 22.19 as 
against 17.60 in 1929, an increase of 4.59. The Fijian death-rate 
was 31.24, an increase of 6.58 over the previous year. The 
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mortality rate of the Indian population was 12.30 showing an in- 
crease of 3.24. The birth-rate for the Colony was 35.49, an in- 
crease of 2.70 over the year 1929. 

The most important epidemic that occurred during the year was 
that of dengue fever. This epidemic was particularly violent and 
widespread, over sixty per cent. of the population being affected. 
There was no discrimination of race; HKuropeans, Natives, and 
Indians suffered equally. Fortunately there were no deaths directly 
attributable to this disease, but labour was severely handicapped 
by such a widespread epidemic. This epidemic commenced in 
January and lasted until June. Strong anti-mosquito measures 
were taken by the Medical Department to combat this far reaching 
and debilitating disease. A general cleaning up, clearing away of 
bush, filling in of undrained holes, cementing of holes in trees, and 
oiling of water was carried out during the epidemic. 

The dysentery epidemic which started in the Rewa District in 
1929, continued in 1930 until the middle of the year when it 
gradually subsided with occasional sporadic cases. The mortality 
rate was particularly high and accounts for the increase in the 
death-rate over the previous year. This widespread epidemic which 
particularly affected the whole Colony was of the Shiga type of 
dysentery, possibly a particular strain of the disease against which 
there was little or no immunity. The treatment of this disease by 
serum was found to be very efficacious in early cases. 

The Infant Welfare Campaign among the Fijian children is 
being steadily advanced and the results are most promising and 
satisfactory. There are now six trained European Nurses, eleven 
trained Native Nurses, and a Lady Doctor. 

The Yaws and Ringworm Campaign was continued during the 
year—55 per cent. of the expenses being borne by the Fiji Govern- 
ment and 45 per cent. by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Medical Staff of the Colony consists of 19 Medical Officers, 
who are under the direct control of the Chief Medical Officer. 
There is one Indian Medical Officer who is stationed at Nadi, one 
of the most populous Indian settlements in the Colony. There 
is a Government Bacteriologist stationed at Suva, and a Medical 
Officer of Health who is responsible for quarantine and sanitation. 
The last named has under his jurisdiction two European Sanitary 
Inspectors, also a trained Fijian Sanitary Inspector, and an Indian 
in training. The Municipal Authority of Suva also employs two 
European Sanitary Inspectors. 


The control of health matters in the country is in the hands 
of 14 District Medical Officers, and 50 Native Medical Practitioners, 
and four Indian Medical Practitioners. There are also two 
European Sanitary Inspectors, one of whom is detailed for an 
Ankylostomiasis Campaign, and in addition there are five Indian 
Sanitary Inspectors. The provision of hospitals throughout the 
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Colony is very complete and thorough. The following centres have 
general hospitals :—Levuka, Lautoka, Nadi, and Ra. There is an 
Indian women’s hospital at Ba which is conducted by the Methodist 
Mission and subsidized by the Government, which also subsidizes 
cottage hospitals for Europeans at Ba and Taveuni. ‘The main 
hospital in the Colony is the Colonial War Memorial Hospital. 
This is situated in Suva and has 113 beds. The Medical and 
Nursing Staffs consist of a Medical Superintendent and an 
Assistant Medical Superintendent, a Matron and four trained 
Sisters, and twelve European Probationer Nurses. In addition 
there are twenty-four Native Nurses in training. 

The Central Medical School is an enlargement of the old Native 
Medical School, and is situated in the Colonial War Memorial 
Hospital grounds. It consists of lecture rooms, museum, laboratory, 
and anatomical department. The students’ dormitory is situated 
close to the School and has accommodation for forty students. 
The sum of £8,000 has been received from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the erection and maintenance of the School. The teaching 
staff consists of a whole-time tutor, and six lecturers and demon- 
strators. The following students registered at the School during 
the year 1930 :—19 Fijians, 3 Solomon Islanders, 1 Indian, 2 from 
the New Hebrides, 3 from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 4 
Tongans, 2 Cook Islanders, and 4 Samoans. It will thus be seen 
that the Central Medical School receives medical students from 
practically the whole of the Western Pacific Group of Islands. 

The Central Leper Hospital, a most modern and up-to-date 
institution, is situated on the island of Makogai. Cases of leprosy 
irrespective of race are compulsorily segregated in this Hospital, 
which also receives lepers from New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga, and 
the Cook Islands. During the year 445.86 units were treated in 
the Hospital. The staff consists of a Medical Superintendent, 
Assistant Medical Superintendent, 18 European, and 9 Fijian 
Roman Catholic Nursing Sisters. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 

The first school in Fiji was established in 1835 by the Methodist 
Mission and for many years facilities for education were provided 
by missionary societies of which the Methodist Mission and the 
Roman Catholic Mission were the most active. 

At the present time, in addition to Government, the following 
bodies are actively engaged in education :—Methodist Mission 
(1835), Roman Catholic Mission (1844), Church of England Mission 
(1870), Seventh Day Adventist Mission (1889), the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company Limited (1880), and local Fijian and Indian 
organizations. 

Prior to 1916, no systematic effort had been made by Govern- 
ment to control or improve education. An Education Department 
was constituted in that year and the systems of grants-in-aid and 
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of inspection of approved schools were inaugurated. The Municipal 
schools for Europeans in Suva and Levuka, the Queen Victoria 
Memorial School for Fijians at Nasinu near Suva, and the Lau 
Provincial School for Fijians were brought under the control of 
the Department. Five more provincial boarding schools for Fijians 
were approved and completed by 1925. 

The first Government Indian school was established in 1919. 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Education Coni- 
mittee of 1926, an Education Ordinance was passed in 1929 making 
wider provision for the control of all schools and teachers. 

All regulations and courses of instruction were re-cast as well as 
the examination courses prescribed for non-European teachers. 

A Government teachers’ training school was established for 
Fijian and Indian students in 1929, and, in 1930, facilities for the 
secondary education of Indian boys were provided. Two Indian 
assisted schools were taken over by Government and a new Govern- 
ment Indian girls’ school was established. 


An Indian Education Rating Ordinance has been passed to en- 
able a proportion of the cost of education of Indians to be recovered 
from rates to be levied in districts proclaimed as education rating 
districts by the Governor-in-Council. 


Supervision of the work of Fijian and Indian assisted schools 
was carried out by the Inspector of Fijian schools and by the In- 
spector of Indian schools. The Government European schools 
were inspected by the Chief Inspector of New Zealand schools. 


The educational facilities now provided for European pupils in 
Fiji are as follows :— 

Under a scheme of co-operation existing between the Govern- 
ments of New Zealand and Fiji, the Colony is enabled to obtain 
trained teachers for the Boys’ and Girls’ Grammar Schools in Suva, 
and for the Public School in Levuka. The syllabus of instruction is 
that of the New Zealand public schools modified in details to suit 
local requirements, and is designed to meet the requirements of 
examination up to the standard of the New Zealand University 
Entrance Examination. These three schools have well equipped 
hostels, the boarding fees in Suva being £50 and in Levuka £30 
per annum. The tuition fees for non-ratepayers are £2 Qs. 
per annum for primary pupils, and £7 10s. for secondary pupils. 

In addition, the Roman Catholic Orders of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph de Cluny and of the Marist Brothers provide a sound 
education up to a secondary standard. 

Small schools with European teachers have been established at 
five country centres in which children are given a primary educa- 
tion. Children living in isolated places may be enrolled in the 
correspondence classes conducted by the Education Department. 
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As regards the education of Fijians, practically every child has 
facilities for learning to read and to write the Fijian language. The 
mumber of trained teachers is steadily increasing and the standard 
and efficiency of the schools is being improved. Smaller schools 
are being closed and the children taught in grouped schools. 
Selected pupils can proceed from these schools to Queen Victoria 
School or Government Provincial Schools or to central Mission 
Schools where English is taught and vocational training is 
stressed. From there, students may qualify by competitive ex- 
amination for entrance to the two Teacher Training Schools or to 
the Central Medical School. 


As regards Indian education, there were, in 1930, five Govern- 
ment primary schools as well as sixty-two other schools established 
by Missions and private enterprise to which Indians were admitted. 
Forty-four of these schools were aided by Government grants. 
Expansion in these schools is dependent on the number of trained 
Indian teachers available. The quality of the instruction in the 
assisted schools has improved considerably. The brighter pupils 
from these schools may now obtain a further education in the 
Secondary Department at Natabua, or may qualify for entrance 
to either of the two Teacher Training Schools or to the Central 
Medical School. 


At the end of 1930, there were 213 Government and assisted 
schools of which 14 were for Europeans and children of partly 
European descent, 153 for Fijians, 44 for Indians, one for Chinese, 
and one for Melanesians. The average roll was 14,695, of which 
801 were Europeans or of European descent, 10,375 were Fijians 
and others, and 3.519 Indians. The staffs consist of 92 European, 
166 Fijian, and 78 Indian teachers. 


The annual expenditure on education, which amounted to about 
£3,000 per annum prior to 1915, increased to £31,584 in 1926, 
£34,027 in 1927, £36,089 in 1928, £40,610 in 1929, and £46,838 
in 1930. 


The following is a list of the external examinations for which 
candidates may be entered : Cambridge Local Examinations (Pre- 
liminary, Junior, and School Certificate); New Zealand Education 
Department Examinations—Standard VI, Proficiency and Public 
Service Entrance Examinations; New Zealand University Fix- 
aminations, including Matriculation, Accountancy, Preliminary 
Examinations, and Degree and Diploma Examinations; London 
University Examinations, including Matriculation and various 
Degree Examinations; Australian Examinations, such as that for 
the Diploma of the Australian Trained Nurses Association, and 
the licence examination of the Federated Surveyors Boards of 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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Increased activity is shown in the Boy Scouts’ movement and 
although only a 3 per cent. increase in number occurred, this 
was more than compensated for by an improvement in efficiency. 

A Girl Guides Association has also been formed. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


Prior to the British occupation of Fiji, European settlers had 
acquired large areas of land from the native chiefs, and, after the 
Deed of Cession, Crown grants for land, on claims substantiated 
before the Lands Commission, were issued. In this manner 414,615 
acres were alienated. 

By the year 1912, Crown grants for a further area of 20,184 
acres of land purchased from the natives had been issued, but in 
that year the sale of native lands, except to the Government for 
specific purposes, was prohibited. 

The standard tenure of land is leasehold up to 99 years for 
leases for agricultural purposes, 75 years for building purposes, and 
21 years with option of renewal for a further period of 21 years, 
subject to re-assessment of the rental, for leases for pastoral pur- 
poses. The rent for an agricultural leasehold for the maximum 
period of 99 years is subject to re-assessment in the thirty-third 
and sixty-sixth years, or in the thirtieth and sixtieth years in the 
case of a lease for less than the maximum period. In leases for 
building purposes the rent is subject to re-assessment in the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth years. In all cases the rent is subject 
to re-assessment, to a maximum not exceeding five per cent. of the 
unimproved capital value of the land. Lessees of expiring lease- 
holds of native-owned land are afforded a considerable measure of 
security of continuance of tenure by legislation which provides 
that, in the event of refusal of the native owners, without just 
cause, to surrender control of the land for renewal of an expiring 
lease, the Governor-in-Council may require the native owners to 
agree to renew the lease or to pay such amount of compensation 
as the Governor-in-Council may decide to be the reasonable value 
of the permanent and unexhausted improvements made on the 
leasehold by the lessee. 

Leases of Crown lands are submitted as a rule to public auction, 
usually with an upset premium of £2 to cover the cost of advertising 
the auction sale. Leases of small areas applied for by Indians 
are exempt from sale by public auction. Instructions for survey 
are issued by the Crown Surveyor on payment of the survey fees 
by the lessee, who is then entitled to enter into occupation. 

The rent of land in Fiji varies according to situation and quality. 
Pasturable lands vary from 1d. to 2s. per acre, coconut lands from 
6d. to 5s., hill land from 6d. to 2s., banana, sugar cane, rice, and 
maize land from 5s. to £1, the latter rental prevailing only in 
certain favoured localities in which supply and demand have resulted 
in that high rent. 
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The following statement shows the position as regards land 
alienated at the end of the year 1930 :— 











In process of 
alienation. 
a No. of Total 
Nature of Title. Titles. Area. Esti- Total. area of 
No. of | mated Colony. 
Lots. | Area. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Freehokis_... a | 1,690 531,656 _ _ 4,523,620 
Leases of Crown Land 404 15,364 112 2,661 _ 
Leases of Native Land | 6,789 292,478 | 730 | 11,447 _ 
Total... 4,523,620 





Six hundred and forty-six applications for leases of native lands 
aggregating 24,363 acres were received during the year. Of these 
281 applications for 5,009 acres were approved and 234 applications 
for 17,169 acres were under consideration at the end of the year. 
Applications by Indians formed 85 per cent. of the total. Sixty- 
five applications for leases of Crown lands aggregated 4,498 acres. 
Of these, thirty-two applications for 2,938 acres were approved, 
and thirty-one for 1,495 acres were under consideration at the end 
of the year, the remainder having been declined or withdrawn. 


Survey. 

The survey staff of the Lands Department consists of six officers, 
two of whom are necessarily almost continuously employed at head- 
quarters. During 1930 the field staff were employed almost wholly 
on investigations and miscellaneous surveys including surveys of 
native leases, and comparatively little main traverse work was 
possible. Six surveyors in private practice were employed under 
instructions from the Crown Surveyor on surveys for leases of 
native and Crown lands. 


Five hundred and seventeen plans of surveys by Government 
and private surveyors were examined and passed for issue of leases. 


Native Lands Commission. 


The Native Lands Commission, which operates under the Native 
Lands Ordinance No. 1 of 1905, is charged with the duty of as- 
certaining what lands in each Province of the Colony are the right- 
ful and hereditary property of native Fijian owners, and whether 
the ownership is by Mataqali (a tribal division) or by some other 
division or subdivision of the people. 
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The Commission consists of a European chairman and three 
native chiefs of the highest rank. The clerical staff is compozed 
entirely of native officers, and the official language of the Com- 
mission is Fijian. 

The members of the Commission are vested with powers to 
summon and examine on oath any persons whom they think are 
able to give relevant evidence, and to require the attendance of ali 
claimants to any land the title of which is being inquired into 
and of all persons likely to be interested in such land. 


Any appeal against any decision of the Native Lands Commission. 
provided notice of appeal is lodged within 60 days of the announce- 
ment of the decision, is heard and determined by the Governor-m- 
Council, whose decision is final. If no notice of desire to appeal is 
given, the record of the decision is conclusive. 


All lands recorded by the Commission as the rightful and here- 
ditary property of native Fijians are surveyed by a staff of surveyors 
especially employed for the purpose. The cost of the survey is 
borne by the proprietary unit owning the land and is assessed on a 
scale prepared by the Crown Surveyor and approved by the 
Governor-in-Council. The law requires that the cost of survey 
shall be paid within six months after demand; but, if it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Governor that any proprietary unit is 
unable to pay, the Governor is empowered to make such order as 
may seem fit and just. 


The Commission, in 1930, enquired into certain encumbrances in 
the Province of Cakaudrove, and also operated in the Province of 
Tailevu (North), and in Malolo and Vatulele. The survey staff 
attached to the Commission comprises eleven surveyors and four 
supernumerary officers. 


Survey operations were carried out in the Provinces of Colo East. 
Colo West, Nadi, Naitasiri, Rewa, Tailevu North, Macuata, and 
Bua. 


XI.—LABOUR. 
FIsIan. 


The conditions under which native Fijians are employed as 
manual labourers differ in one most important respect from those 
which govern the employment of labour in most other parts of the 
world. There is no such thing as a labouring class of Fijians 
dependent for their subsistence upon their earnings as labourers. 
Every Fijian is a member of a land-owning tribal unit and has the 
right to use a portion of the tribal lands for planting crops for food 
and profit or for the raising of cattle. He shares by right of birth 
in the income derived from permanent crops such as coconuts 
existing on his tribal lands, and in the rents from lands which are 
leased. If he remains in his village, he is provided with a house 
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of native construction built by the community of which he is a 
member. Beyond performing his share of the work done for its 
own benefit by the community as a whole he pays no rent either 
for his land or his house. He is, in fact, a small-holder, owning 
his own land and house and capable of supporting himself and his 
dependants from the produce of his lands. In most cases he is 
also a landlord, and in the more closely settled districts receives a 
not inconsiderable income from the rents of leased lands. ‘There 
is, therefore, no necessity for any Fijian to work for wages in order 
to support himself and his family. The vast majority of the 
Fijians do in fact support themselves by cultivating their own lands. 
An average of about 10 per cent. of the adult male population elects 
to work for wages for periods which in most cases seldom exceed 
one year. A few of the more enterprising amongst them leave their 
communities and live as independent units upon their earnings. 
Most of them, however, go to work as labourers for a definite period 
in order to obtain money for a specific object such as a church, a 
boat, or material for a European-style house. When sufficient 
money has been obtained for the object in view they return to their 
villages and resume their work as agriculturists. In this manner 
the personnel of the labourers is constantly changing and the 
number of labourers employed in any one year does not 
represent a definite section of the community which is dependent 
for its existence wpon its wage-earning capacity. Thus the 
labour conditions do not exercise any considerable influence upon 
the Fijians as a whole apart from affording them a means of acquir- 
ing additional social amenities and of taking part in all branches of 
industry within the Colony. 


The employment of Fijians falls mainly into the following five 
classes: agricultural labourers, casual labourers, artisans, seamen, 
and domestic servants. 


Agricultural labourers are usually employed under a contract of 
service for a period of 12 months. The average wage is £24 a year 
on copra plantations and in the majority of cases for those who 
sign agreements with the Sugar Company £18 a year and a bonus 
of £5 at the conclusion of the contract, and in addition the em- 
ployer provides food, lodging, medical attention, and a certain 
amount of clothing. The hours of labour are nine per day from 
Monday to Friday and five on Saturday, making a working week 
of 50 hours. When additional hours are worked by the labourers 
they are either paid overtime or given time off to compensate for 
their additional work. Most of the agricultural labourers are em- 
ployed on the copra and sugar cane estates. In many instances 
the labourers take their wives and families with them and quarters 
are provided for them by the employers. The cost of bringing 
labourers to an estate and of returning them to their villages on 
completion of their term of service is borne by the employers. A 
large proportion of the labourers elect to receive house-building 
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material to the value of their wages instead of cash, and they take 
back this material for the erection of European-style houses in 
their villages. The taxes of all labourers are paid by the em- 
ployer for the period of their service as labourers. No native may 
enter into a contract of service as an agricultural labourer for a 
period exceeding 12 months. Every contract of service for a period 
exceeding one month must be made before a District Commissioner 
who may withhold his consent to the contract if it appears to him 
to be unreasonable or inequitable. Apart from the comprehensive 
safeguards provided by law for the proper treatment and care of 
agricultural labourers, the limitation of the period of service under 
contract and the constant changing of the personnel of the 
labourers effectively prevents any ill-treatment by the employer. 
As all recruiting of labourers is entirely voluntary, any employer 
who earns a bad reputation amongst the Fijians finds very great 
difficulty in getting any labourers to work under agreement on his 
estate. 

The employment of natives as casual labourers is practically con- 
fined to the ports of Suva and Levuka and Lautoka. They are 
employed chiefly for the loading and unloading of foreign-going 
ships and they return to their villages after the loading of each 
ship is completed. The average wage paid for this class of labour 
is 4s. a day. A limited number are employed by the week by the 
commercial houses for the distribution of merchandise, and are 
paid £1 a week. Most of the labourers thus employed come from 
the native villages in the vicinity of the ports, and as their 
personnel is constantly changing they do not form a class of casual 
labourers. The number of Fijians employed as artisans is com- 
paratively small, but is slowly increasing as the facilities for train- 
ing are extended. They are mostly employed as carpenters, boat- 
builders, marine engineers, and firemen. The wages of carpenters 
and boat-builders vary from 7s. to 12s. a day, according to the 
skill of the worker. Marine engineers who are employed to drive 
the auxiliary power units in small inter-insular vessels are paid 
from £6 to £10 a month according to the size of the vessel in 
which they are employed. In addition to their wages they are 
supplied with food by the employer. As most of their time is 
spent at sea their wages are ample for the support of their 
dependants. A few natives are employed as firemen on inter-insular 
vessels and are paid an average wage of £5 a month. 

Most of the small inter-insular boats are manned entirely by 
Fijians under the charge of a certificated native master. The 
wages paid to a Fijian master of a vessel vary from £6 to £16 4 
month according to the size of the vessel. The wages of the crew 
vary from £3 to £8 a month for a mate and from £2 to £4 a month 
for ordinary seamen. In all cases food is supplied by the owner 
of the vessel. Practically all native seamen are employed by the 
month and very few contracts are made for service over an extended 
period. 
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Very few Fijians are employed as domestic servants. Native 
cooks are paid from £4 to £6 a month and house-boys and waiters 
from £2 to £4 a month. Food and quarters are provided by the 
employer, and the employment can generally be terminated by 
either party at one month’s notice. 


The employment of Fijians for skilled and unskilled work is in 
all cases a matter of agreement between the employer and the 
worker. No scale of wages is laid down by law, but where agree- 
ments are entered into for any period over one month the District 
Commissioner may disallow the agreement if the terms offered 
are unreasonable. The constant changes amongst the individual 
labourers do not impose upon the natives a prolonged absence from 
their villages. Thus the social system under which the Fijians 
live is not seriously impaired by the employment of natives as 
labourers, nor is there any sensible weakening of tribal and 
customary control. 


INDIAN. 


There has been little change in the conditions of labour and wages 
described in the last two reports. Indian contract labour is chiefly 
employed by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company during the 
crushing season. The Company employs approximately 3,000 
labourers throughout the year, the number rising when the mills 
are working to 4,000. 


The family earnings of Indians are supplemented by the produce 
of small-holdings or allotments. Except in the sugar area 
depression in the copra industry has resulted in some slackening in 
the demand for labour, and symptoms of unemployment were 
evinced at one time after the arrival of a fresh batch of Punjabi 
immigrants. Fortunately food prices have been easy, and it 
became possible to reduce the standard wage in Suva to 2s. 6d. a 
day. In country districts wages have remained at 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
Wages are apt to vary markedly with the price of foodstuffs in the 
locality. In some plantation areas where there are few facilities 
for growing rice, and food has to be imported, wages are necessarily 
high. The value of a local supply of ‘‘ paddy ’’ which labourers 
can store for consumption as easing the local labour situation is 
not everywhere recognized. 


There has been no change in the wages system of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company. Regular employees enjoy housing and 
medical attendance and grazing facilities and a concession rate on 
purchases from Company's stores, worth about 1s. 4d. a week to 
the single man and more to families. The wages for ordinary field 
work remain at 1s. 8d. a day with a bonus for a full week’s work 
and opportunities for overtime. Harvest wages are by piece. 
Skilled agricultural labourers earn up to 17s. a week of 5} days 
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with a bonus for a full week’s work. Mill wages range from 1: 
to 21s. a week, with higher rates for special employment. Wazes 
during the crushing season remained at last year’s level. 

For domestic servants, wages range from £3 a month for gardeo 
hands to £5 to £6 for indoor servants. Car drivers earn £8 a monih 
and upwards. 





Public Works Department Labour. 

The total number of labourers skilled and unskilled employed it. 
1930 under the Public Works Department, including Road Boards, 
was about 1,250. Of these 700 were employed in the Suva District. 
and 550 in the various country districts. The nationalities of the 
labourers were as under :— 

Europeans. Half-castes. Indians. Fijians. Others. 
105 643 453 32 
Of the total more than half are road labourers, principally Indians 
and Fijians. Indians predominate in this class of work, but the 
supply of Indian labourers fluctuates with the seasons and is more 
plentiful for road work, etc., directly after the crops have been 
planted and again directly after they are harvested. 

The general rate of wages im the Suva District is 38. per day of 
eight hours, and 2s. 6d. in the country. A higher rate is paid in 
the districts of Taveuni and Lomaiviti, due to the higher cost of 
living and the shortage of labour in these districts. Europeans 
are employed as road overseers, lorry, crane, and steam-roller 
drivers, fitters, machinists, motor mechanics, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, etc. 

No fixed rate is paid to skilled workmen, the rates ranging from 
14s. to 20s. a day, according to the proficiency displayed. Half- 
castes are employed as boat-builders, house carpenters, blacksmiths 
and fitters. 

The following figures give an idea of the wages paid to the 
various classes of workmen :— 

Carpenters and Joiners.—3s. 6d. to 20s. per day depending 
on the degree of skill. 

Boat-builders.—8s. to 20s. Some skilled Fijians employed 
in the boatsheds are paid from 3s. 9d. to 8s. per day. 

Mechanics (including motor mechanics, fitters, turners, 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, etc.).—Up to 20s. per day. Ap- 
prentices (usually Europeans and half-castes)—5s. rising to 
£2 5s. per week. 

Painters (usually Indians).—3s. 6d. per day. Leaders up to 
9s. per day. 

Lorry and steam-roller drivers (mostly Europeans).—15s. 
to 18s. per day. The average wage is about £4 15s. per week. 
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Road Overseers (chiefly Huropeans).—£18 to £25 per 
month. Road Gang Sirdars (Indians) £4 10s. up to £10 8s. 
per month. Average wage £7 per month. 

During the year under review the labour supply was well main- 
tained. 


XIL.—NATIVE AFFAIRS. 

The administration of native affairs is conducted under the pro- 
visions of the Native Regulations, and through a system of Native 
Councils which gives to the Fijian a large share of self-government 
on lines which harmonize with tradition and custom. ‘he District 
Councils, which are purely native Councils under the direction of 
the Chief of the District, have power to make regulations, subject 
to the approval of the Governor, concerning the health, good 
government, and prosperity of their respective districts, and of 
electing representatives to the Provincial Councils. The Provincial 
Councils, which are under the direction of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, or such officer as may be appointed by the Governor, have 
similar powers with regard to their respective Provinces and have 
also the power of electing representatives to the Great Council of 
Chiefs. This Council met in Suva this year. It was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor on the 18th November. The Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs presided throughout the Session. There 
were many discussions of interest and several resolutions were 
passed affecting the welfare of the Fijian population, including a 
resolution to provide a Child Welfare Home for the treatment of 
ili-nourished children. The Council, which meets every two years, 
advises the Governor on any matter pertaining to the welfare and 
progress of the Fijians and also nominates Chiefs from whom the 
Governor selects the Fijian representatives in the Legislative 
Council. It provides a necessary link between the natives and the 
Government and ensures an adequate representation of the wishes 
and opinions of the natives throughout the Colony. 

Offences against the provisions of the Native Regulations are 
tried by specially constituted Courts. Minor infringements are 
dealt with by Native Stipendiary Magistrates in District Courts, 
from which appeal lies to the European Magistrate of the District. 
Graver offences are dealt with in the Provincial Courts, in which 
a European District Commissioner and a Native Stipendiary 
Magistrate jointly preside. Appeal lies from the Provincial Court 
to the Supreme Court of the Colony. 

In addition to broadening the basis of representation of native 
opinion, the Native Regulations make provision for the better care 
of women and children and of sick persons; for the better control 
of unmarried girls and of women living in industrial centres; for 
the prohibition of irregular unions; for the more effective registra- 
tion of births and deaths; and for the determination of the 
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legitimacy of children born in wedlock. Provision is also mac: 
to ensure the safeguarding of funds collected for purposes of ecm- 
mon benefit or private enterprise; to prohibit the unauthorized 
collection of money by promises of future gain; to secure a monet 
payment in lieu of communal services from men absent from the 
villages for more than a year; to enforce more strictly the law for 
the suppression of gambling ; and to ensure the maintenance of th 
wives and families of men absent from their villages. The Regu- 
lations are based upon native custom and are in accord with the 
wishes of the most enlightened section of the uative community. 


The general health of the natives is under the care of the Medical 
Service. Four general hospitals and fifteen provincial hospitals 
are in operation. The Government Medical staff includes 15 
European Medical Officers and 60 Native Medical Practitioners. 
In addition there is a large staff of trained nurses in the general 
hospital and 50 Native Obstetric Nurses distributed throughont 
the country districts. Native Medical Practitioners are trained in 
the Central Medical School attached to the War Memorial Hos. 
pital, Suva. This school accommodates 40 students of whom 20 
are Fijians. A school is also maintained in conjunction with the 
hospital for the training of 24 Native Obstetric Nurses each year. 
The total sum expended on medical services last year was £75,293. 
To this sum the natives, through their Provincial Funds, con- 
tributed £4,700. In return for their contribution the natives re- 
ceive free medical and surgical treatment at all hospitals and at 
the hands of all European Medical Officers, Native Medical Prac- 
titioners, and Native Obstetric Nurses. The majority of the Native 
Medical Practitioners are stationed in the country districts and are 
not attached to hospitals. These men travel throughout the dis- 
tricts, attending to the sick in their own homes and giving advice 
and direction in sanitary matters in general. The Native Obstetric 
Nurses attend confinements either at the provincial hospitals or in 
the native villages and give practical instruction to the mothers in 
the care of infants. Apart from general medical treatment a great 
amount of work has been done in reducing the incidence of par- 
ticular diseases and in providing protection against infection. 
Widespread inoculation against typhoid fever has also been carried 
out and this disease is not now regarded as a serious menace to the 
natives. The campaign for the treatment of ankylostomiasis has 
been conducted under the direction of Dr. Lambert of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and considerably over 22,000 cases treated. This 
disease is no longer a serious cause of ill health in any district in 
the Colony. Special attention has been paid to the treatment of 
yaws and ringworm and the incidence of these diseases has been 
considerably reduced throughout the Colony. During the early 
part of the year there was an epidemic of dysentery of a severe 
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type which extended to almost every district in the Colony and 
continued until the month of April. Owing largely to this cause 
the death-rate of 31.24 per thousand showed an increase over 1929 
of 6.58. The birth-rate was 36.43 against 31.91 per thousand in 
1929, and the total increase of the population 478 against 683 in 
1929. There were 744 marriages amongst natives during the year. 
The total native population at the end of 1930 was estimated at 
92,189. 

Child Welfare Work amongst the natives which was begun in 
1927 is now in operation, under the personal direction of fully 
qualified European Nurses, assisted by Native Obstetric Nurses in 
eight provinces of the Colony and, in the native towns around 
Suva and Nausori, under the voluntary supervision of Dr. Roberts, 
the wife of the American Consul. This work is organized on the 
most practical lines designed to reach the maximum number of 
women and to teach them methods of mothercraft which they are 
capable of adopting and carrying out successfully. The general 
method of procedure is for the European Nurse to make regular 
visits to each town in her Province, to inspect the women and 
children and the homes in which they live, to treat minor ailments, 
skin diseases, etc., and to give instruction to the women on all 
matters relating to child-birth and the care of children and the 
home. Special attention is paid to pregnant women who receive 
advice during their pregnancy and the services of Obstetric Nurses 
during their confinement. Infants are weighed and a record of 
their weights kept so that necessary treatment can be given in all 
cases where progress is unsatisfactory. In each village a com- 
mittee of women is appointed and provided with a supply of 
medicines for treating simple ailments. The members of the 
Committee hold regular inspections of the children and see that they 
are properly cared for and receive medical attention when neces- 
sary. They also report to the European Nurse or nearest Medical 
Officer any cases of serious illness. 

The work is now being taken up, in Provinces where it has not 
yet been possible to station a European Nurse, by the natives 
themselves, under the direction of the local Native Medical Prac- 
titioner and Native Nurses. 

The immediate effect of this work is an undoubted improvement 
in the general health of the women and children and in the cleanli- 
ness of their homes and a freedom from minor ills which they have 
not previously enjoved. The less obvious but equally important 
effects are the creation in the women of a desire to improve, of 
their volition, the conditions under which they live and bring up 
their children, and the raising of the physical standard of the race 
by providing the rising generation with comparative freedom from 
disease during the critical period of childhood. The full effects of 
this work will not be felt for many years to come but the keen 
interest displayed by the women and their efforts to profit by 
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the assistance and instruction given to them indicates that it wl 
be of immense benefit to the race. The success which has so fe 
attended this work is due in a very large measure to the devoted 
work of the European nurses engaged therein. In many districis 
this work necessitates almost constant travelling by the nurses 
either on horseback or on foot through difficult country, and under 
most trying conditions. The Colony is singularly fortunate m 
securing the services of nurses who, imbued with a spirit of sl 
sacrifice, are willing to undertake this arduous work for the benefit 
of the natives. 

Allied to Child Welfare Work proper, is the work of the 
Travelling Medical Officer. The duties of this officer are to super- 
vise the work of the Native Medical Practitioners and Native 
Obstetric Nurses and to endeavour to bring about improvement in 
the sanitary conditions of native villages. 


Under the Native Regulations, Fijian children are required to 
attend school up to the age of fourteen years. No restrictions are 
placed upon the parents’ choice of a school, which is only limited 
by geographical conditions and the capacity of the schools avail- 
able. As the elementary education of the natives remains largely 
in the hands of the several religious bodies established in the 
Colony, the parents’ choice generally falls upon a school con- 
ducted by the denomination to which they belong. In most native 
villages the boys and girls are taught the rudiments of education 
by native teachers most of whom have received some training at 
the central Mission schools. Where conditions permit, several 
villages join together in the establishment of a joint school, in 
some of which certificated teachers are employed. At many of 
the Mission stations there are large boarding schools conducted by 
a European missionary or priest assisted by Mission sisters and 
native teachers. From these schools many of the pupils continue 
their education at the central schools and training colleges operated 
by the Missions whose curricula include branches of technical 
education. A limited number of Fijian youths are trained in 
modern methods of agriculture at the Methodist Mission Agricul- 
tural School at Navuso. A number of the older native girls receive 
education and training in domestic science at the Methodist Mission 
Girls’ School at Matavelo. 


In addition to the Mission schools there are in some Provinces 
boarding schools controlled by the Provincial Commissioner or 
Roko and supported by native funds. There are also six Joint 
Provincial schools under direct Government control in which 
selected pupils from all the Provinces receive a good primary 
education. These schools are under the direct control of fully 
qualified European headmasters who are assisted by a staff of 
trained native teachers and manual instructors. An annual con- 
tribution is made from native funds towards the maintenance of 
these schools. Higher education is provided for selected pupils 
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from the Provincial and Mission schools at the Queen Victoria 
Memorial! School, Nasinu. Scholarships are provided for the train- 
ing of promising youths outside the Colony, and four Fijians 
attended Wanganui Technical College, New Zealand, during the 
year. A native scholarship fund has been established. Assistance 
is given by the Government to a number of primary and vernacular 
schools by a system of money grants which vary in amount accord- 
ing to the standard of education provided in the schools to which 
the grants are made. 


The whole system of native education, including the extent to 
which additional revenue should be raised for the extension of 
educational facilities, is receiving the Government’s attention. In 
all matters relating to the education of the natives the Missions 
have always played an important part and it is felt that progress 
can most effectively be made by assisting the Missions to improve 
their present organizations. For this purpose substantial annual 
grants are made in aid of Davuilevu School, which is used as a 
training school for native teachers, and of Navuso Agricultural 
School. A sum of about £9,668 has also been made available for 
grants in aid of the maintenance of native schools. A teachers’ 
training school was established at Lautoka early in 1929 and 
there are now 18 Fijian boys in training there. This provides the 
most essential step towards the placing of native education 
upon a sound basis. The extension at the same time of 
technical and agricultural instruction will provide the natives with 
an education which will be of practical value to them in their 
endeavours to develop the natural resources of their lands and to 
raise their standard of living. 


The Fijians remain essentially an agricultural people dependent 
for their livelihood upon the cultivation of their tribal lands. 
Although a considerable number of the younger men go to work on 
sugar or coconut estates they almost invariably return to the culti- 
vation of their lands when the object for which they worked has 
been attained. Their agricultural activities are directed primarily 
to the planting of crops for their own food supplies. These crops 
consist chiefly of yams, dalo, tapioca, sweet potatoes, plantains, 
and bread-fruit. They are skilled agriculturists and although they 
generally use but the simplest instruments their planting opera- 
tions are very successful. 


Large areas of coconut groves are owned by the natives through- 
out the Colony. The coconuts are used by them for the manu- 
facture of coconut oil and copra. A considerable proportion of the 
copra exported from the Colony is made by the natives. The im- 
provement in the care of established coconut plantations and in 
the planting of new areas has been maintained. In Vitilevu 
alone over 4,600 acres have been planted in coconuts by the 
natives. 
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In the chief productive areas European Coconut Inspects 
appointed by the Government have carried out a thorough atl 
systematic campaign for the clearing up and thinning out of d: 
coconut groves, and have personally supervised the selection ax 
planting of new areas and the manufacture of copra. The effeas 
of this work are to reduce the incidence of disease affecting te 
coconut palms, to increase the yield of coconuts, and to improve 
the quality of copra. These results besides being of direct per- 
manent benefit to the native owners serve as a practical demon- 
stration of the utility of adopting better methods of cultivation. 
The improvement in the health of the coconuts in Vitilevu ard 
adjacent islands consequent upon the effective control of th 
Levuana moth has been maintained and large areas of coconuis 
which were formerly non-productive are now bearing well. 

The restored confidence in the value of coconut palms has led 
to the planting of new areas by the natives. The impetus given to 
the cultivation of coconuts by the control of the Levuana disease 
aided by the work of the Coconut Inspectors will result in materi! 
increase in the prosperity of a very large section of the Fijians. 

The major portion of the bananas exported from the Colony is 
grown by Fijians. Only fruit of first class quality is exported. and 
in the maintenance of this quality the natives are assisted br 
European Inspectors appointed by the Government. These In- 
spectors supervise the weeding out and destruction of diseased plants 
and the planting of new areas with healthy plants. They advise 
the natives in the selection of suitable soils, proper methods of 
drainage and cultivation, and in the handling of fruit. The fruit 
is sold by the natives to the exporters either at their plantations 
or at Government packing stations. 

The system of granting licences to banana buyers instituted in 
1928 has worked well. ‘This system provides minimum prices for 
the purchase of bananas, the prices, which are fixed from. time 
to time by a Board appointed by the Governor, varying accordinz 
to the time of the year. It also ensures a steady market throughout 
the year for all good quality fruit grown by the natives in the areas 
over which licences are granted. The provision of known minimum 
prices and of an assured market should effect an increase in the 
large income annually derived by the natives from the production 
of bananas. 

The cultivation of sugar cane, which is mainly in the hands 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company and of Indian planters. 
is gradually being adopted by Fijians. The quantity of sugar cane 
grown by the natives is steadily increasing. Several areas of land 
have been thrown open by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
for Fijian cultivation, and in these centres groups of tenant farmers 
have been settled. The scheme, so far, has been entirely success 
ful. As the cultivation of sugar cane necessitates the use of horses 
and bullocks and of agricultural machinery, hitherto largely un- 
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tried by the natives, the successful adoption of their use augurs 
well for the development of more scientific methods of agriculture 
amongst the Fijians. 

As the result of experiments conducted at the Government cotton 

farm at Sigatoka a variety of cotton has been produced which 
appears to be admirably suited to local conditions. This variety 
is more hardy and has a much heavier yield than the Sea Island 
cotton which has been grown during the past few years. As it can 
be used more extensively than the Sea Island variety there is likely 
to be a steadier sale for it in the world’s markets. It is as yet too 
early to gauge the extent to which this cotton can profitably be 
grown but it is hoped that it will in the near future provide the 
Fijians, more especially in the inland districts where difficulties 
of transport preclude the cultivation of heavier crops, with a 
profitable industry admirably suited to their social system. 
Towards the end of 1929 provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of an agricultural instructor to be under the control of the 
Secretary for Native Affairs. This Instructor deals direct with 
the adult Fijians in their villages and by practical demonstration 
and instruction teaches them to adopt more advanced methods of 
agriculture. He also assists them in the selection of crops to be 
grown, and in the cultivation, harvesting, and marketing of these 
crops. By utilizing the inherited aptitude of the Fijians for 
communal work he endeavours to teach them co-operative methods 
of production and marketing, thus eliminating much of the wastage 
which now attends the haphazard individual efforts to grow crops 
for profit. The principles on which the Instructor works aim at 
the establishment of individual planting hand in hand with co- 
Operative measures for the reduction of cost of production, and 
the agricultural education of the adult Fijians in order that they 
may pass on the knowledge they acquire to the younger generation 
and thus secure the most rapid and widespread adoption of im- 
proved methods of agriculture. The system of adult education 
carried out by the Instructor ensures that the individual planter 
reaps the reward for his labours and, in addition to increasing his 
material prosperity, gains an added interest in life. 

Apart from their agricultural pursuits many of the better edu- 
cated Fijians occupy administrative and clerical positions in the 
Government Service. Some have qualified as Native Medical 
Practitioners and others as Native Stipendiary Magistrates. Others 
are employed as clerks and shop assistants in several of the larger 
business houses. A few own and conduct their own stores and a 
considerable number earn their living as masters, enuineers, or 
seamen on inter-insular vessels or as carpenters and artisans. 
There is abundant evidence of an increasing desire among the 
younger Fijians to acquire education and training in order to fit 
themselves to take an active part in all branches of industry in the 
Colony. The success which has so far attended their efforts holds 
out encouraging hopes for the future prosperity of the race. 
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XIII.—INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Vital Statistics. 


The vital statistics given elsewhere show an increase in 19:0 ¢ 
1,986 in the Indian population, an increase greater by approximately 
100 than the increase recorded in the previous year. ‘The birtt- 
rate has risen from 34.86 to 36.02 and the death-rate from 9.(6 
to 12.30. The increase in the death-rate is mainly due to an »- 
crease in infant mortality from 251 to 481 and is to be attributed 
to the outbreak of bacillary dysentery. The number of immigranis 
has remained the same and emigrants have increased from 774 
799, the net increase to the population from these movemen‘ 
being about 200. The Indian population is now estimated # 
75,117 an increase of 14,483 since the last census of 1921. 

Owing to the decision not to undertake a census in 1931, figures 
showing the sex distribution of the Indian community can only te 
estimated but at the time of the 1921 census the Indian male 
population between the ages of 20 and 40 was almost double that 
of the female. The proportion was more equal in the class which 
has since reached or is reaching a marriageable age and among the 
infant population, but it must clearly be some time before the 
population can reach a normal figure for all classes. 

The number of marriages registered or legalized rose from &7§ 
in 1929 to 1,926 in 1930. In the two years, therefore, the total 
number of Indian marriages legalized has been 2,804. The norms! 
registrations prior to the amendment of the Marriage Ordinance 
were in the neighbourhood of 200 to 250 a year. The point is of 
some importance as showing that the Colony seems to have found 
at any rate a partial solution of a problem which has been a source 
of difficulty elsewhere. A satisfactory marriage system must con- 
duce powerfully to the stabilizing of the community as a permanent 
element in the population of the Colony. 

The Indian population is mainly centred in the sugar-producing 
tracts, and in Suva and its suburbs. Allowing for increase and 
movements since the census of 1921, approximate numbers in each 
district are :—Macuata, 10,000; Ba, 18,000; Nadi and Rewa, 
11,000 each; Lautoka, 7,000; Nadroga and Ra, 3,000 to 4,00 
each; Suva and suburbs 8,000; other places, 7,000. 


Indian Provinces of Origin. 


As no census will be held this year, no completely accurate 
revision will be possible of the information on this subject available 
in the census report for 1921. A request has, however, been re- 
ceived for up-to-date information, and it will perhaps be as well 
to attempt in this report an estimated revision of the figures. 

The gross estimated increase in the Indian population since 1921 


is 14,493, but before estimating the probable numbers which can 
claim origin from the two major provinces of recruitment, namely. 
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the United Provinces and Madras, it is necessary to take into 
account the rapid increase in the number of Punjabi cultivators 
and labourers, and Bombay traders (including those from the Indian 
States of the Bombay Presidency). The figures for these in 1921 
were 449 and 324 respectively, but the increase has been rapid of 
late years and it would probably be safe to estimate that there are 
mow not far short of 2,000 Punjabis and perhaps 1,200 Bombay 
traders in the Colony. The Punjabis are mainly Sikhs from the 
Eastern Districts of the Province and nearly all males who have 
come to seek their fortunes. There is more travelling to and fro 
between Fiji and India in the case of the Bombay traders and a 
slightly larger proportion of females. 


The net increase in the population after making allowance for 
these two classes may perhaps be put at 12,000. In 1921 (includ- 
ing those from the United Provinces with those wrongly shown 
as from the North West Provinces and making some allowance for 
those unclassified) 60 per cent. of those born in India were returned 
as coming from the United Provinces and 30 per cent. from 
Madras. Since 1921, 4,435 Madrassis have been repatriated as 
against 6,916 from other parts of India. The proportion therefore 
of Madrassis in the present population has probably decreased and 
that of persons originating in the United Provinces has correspond- 
ingly increased. It would perhaps be safe to take the present per- 
centages at 63 and 27. This would give the total population of 
United Provinces origin at present in Fiji as about 45,000 and of 
Madras origin 20,000. 


The figures are, of course, mere rough estimates. They do not 
take into account the fact that considerable numbers of the Fiji- 
born Indians are of mixed origin. As a class the Madrassis have 
probably taken to occupations other than agriculture to a lesser 
degree than others. Some of the best and most industrious sugar 
farmers are Madrassis and at the Agricultural Shows the final heat 
of the ploughing competitions is as a rule a duel between the 
Madrassi and Punjabi champions. 


Economic. 


In spite of the attractions of other pursuits, agriculture still 
remains the main occupation of the bulk of the Indian population. 
With the exception of the Bombay traders, few of those engaged 
iu other business are without family connexions with the land. 
Probably more than two-thirds of the Indian population derive their 
livelihood from the sugar industry. The important results of the 
Colonial Sugar Company’s farm settlement scheme in stabilizing 
the Indian population on the land have been described in previous 
reports, and all who are acquainted with the workings of this 
scheme will endorse the tribute paid in last year’s report to the 
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success with which it has been carried out and to its educative 
effect. The area held by Company’s tenants has risen from 24,50 
acres in 1927 to 31,000 in 1930. Outside suppliers of cane have 
increased their area from 29,000 to 32,000 acres, leaving only 
15,000 acres now under direct cultivation by the Company. The 
areas cultivated by the Company are either on the low flats, where 
control of drainage and cultivation on a large scale is essential, 
or in selected districts where cane is grown for experimental pur- 
poses. Of the whole crop, Indian farmers grow 75 per cent. to 
80 per cent. and supplied, in 1929, 516,000 tons of cane worth 
nearly £400,000 on the trucks. Figures for 1930 are not available 
but in spite of the dry season the value of the cane supplied has 
been maintained. 

Outside the sugar tracts the crops mainly grown by Indians are 
rice, cotton, dhall and maize, with smaller areas under other crops 
such as tobacco, beans, coriander seed, chillies, peanuts and other 
root crops, pineapples, and yagona. The better class of Indian 
farmer shows enterprise in making every possible use of his land 
and the main weekly markets contain a surprising variety of minor 
agricultural products. Rice, the main cereal food of the Colony, 
is the main product other than sugar. Consumption is in the 
neighbourhood of 10,000 tons, of which about 1,500 tons is still 
imported. The rice harvest is subject to considerable fluctuations, 
but the systematic efforts of the Agricultural Department to im- 
prove the local crop should result in a progressively improved out- 
put. There is undoubtedly room for improvement in cultural 
practice, and in the varieties grown. Small Indian-owned rice 
mills are increasing in number, but the great bulk of the produce 
is stored by the growers, or by those who buy from them in the 
husk, and is hand milled. Recent weather vicissitudes have 
demonstrated that this practice is not without its advantages, as 
the ‘‘ paddy ’’ thus stored is to a large extent immune from damage 
by water. 

The cotton industry is dealt with elsewhere in this report. This 
crop is also at present liable to marked fluctuations, but as a pos- 
sible alternative to sugar in the event of a serious setback to the 
local sugar industry it is of importance. 

That maize is both popular with Indian farmers and grows well 
in the Colony is clear. It is possible that important results may 
ensue from efforts now being made to popularise maize flour for 
human consumption. Mixed with imported ‘‘ sharps’’ for 
chapatties it is already proving acceptable. Increased production 
and consumption will both cheapen food supplies and keep money 
in the Colony. If an export trade can be developed, Indian 
farmers will be still further benefited. 

Indian farmers are also likely to benefit from a development of 
the pineapple industry. The development of this industry and of 
other minor industries is described elsewhere in the report. In view 
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of the gloomy outlook at the present time in the sugar industry 
minor agricultural industries are of essential importance to the 
Imdian farming community as fostering variety of resource and 
possible alternatives. 


It is difficult to compare figures of those engaged in other busi- 
ness owing to differences in method in compiling returns, but the 
figures for 1930 show 1,004 Indian storekeepers, including 47 
holders of Wholesale Licences. There were, in 1929, 784 
individual holders of drivers’ licences for public motor vehicles and 
273 for private vehicles. The corresponding figures for 1930 were 
724 and 435. 377 cars and 133 motor lorries were Indian owned. 
The driving of motor transport for hire is largely an Indian 
monopoly. The number of passenger lorries on the main roads 
is increasing rapidly. 

During His Excellency’s tour in November a point of importance 
to the economic condition of the Indian population was raised in 
addresses presented to him, namely, the need of greater protection 
of the Indian farming community against the exactions of money- 
lenders and their own tendency to improvident borrowing. The 
matter is now under consideration. A bill for the regulation of 
money lending is being prepared and the question of introducing 
the co-operative credit system is being examined. Progress over 
this matter may be slow, but there can be little doubt that at pre- 
sent one of the greatest handicaps under which the small Indian 
farmer labours is his lack of ability to co-operate effectively with 
his neighbours for credit purposes or for purposes of production, 
marketing, and providing means of access to markets. The defect 
is largely due to the heterogeneous character of the population and 
the marked individualism they have developed since emancipation 
from indenture. That Fiji with its fertile flats and rich well- 
watered valleys is admirably suited for the development of a 
thriving class of yeoman farmer seems undoubted. But for 
successful development in this direction the Colony will have to 
follow the example of other countries with similar conditions and 
work out its own system of co-operation if real prosperity is to be 
attained. Increased general prosperity will mean increased scope 
for business ability and enterprise and decreased risk of 
exploitation of the primary producer. 


Social. 

Attention has already been drawn to the great progress made in 
regularizing conditions of family life and steps are now being taken 
to obviate risk of any retrograde tendency in the progress being 
made towards sex parity by the control of male immigration from 
India. 

With the redrafting of the Immigration Ordinance occasion was 
taken to widen the powers of interference in cases where parents 
or guardians have proved themselves unfit to look after minor 
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children. This should facilitate the removal of the remainirg 
vestiges of the social evils referred to in last year’s report. 

General progress in education and im other directions has resulte] 
in increased attention being paid to the tenets and observances 0: 
the different religions professed. This movement has been 
fostered by the advent of a certain number of preachers and the 
missionaries from India. But some time must elapse before 
religious revivalism can adapt itself to conditions in the Colony. 

At present the Indian community is not free from symptoms of 
sectional friction, although this has for the most part been confined 
to one or two localities. Intolerant and disruptive tendencies have 
been at work, accompanied by attempts to enforce compliance with 
restrictions by social boycott and the local equivalent of caste fines. 
Controversy over such matters has at times been acrimonious an‘ 
has led in a few cases to violence. It has involved both the question 
of social tolerance and that of interpretation of the Hindu serip- 
tures as the rival sects have adopted opposing views on the social 
question. Over a large part of the Colony the general good sense 
of the different sections has prevented religious revivalism tendinz 
towards social disruption. 

The three seats in the Legislative Council for Indian members 
are still vacant. No further applications for the issue of writs 
of election have been received, but apart from this political ques- 
tion co-operation with the administration has been cordial. 

Indians are now members of local road boards and sanitary 
authorities. Steps are being taken to appoint educational com- 
mittees for Indian districts on which a number of Indians wi!! 
probably be appointed. 

There are Indian representatives on the Board of Education and 
the Board of Visitors to the Public Lunatic Asylum. 


Education. 


Educational progress is dealt with in another section of this 
report. The year has been marked by the establishment of two 
Government schools for Indian boys and one for girls and the 
passing of the Indian Education Rating Ordinance, under which 
it will be possible for funds to be raised by a rate summarily 
assessed on a graduated scale to provide the local share of the cost 
of the schools in an education rating district. The Teachers’ 
Training School and the Secondary class attached to it, are attract- 
ing a good type of Indian youth. The course for both classes is 
a practical one and a satisfactory start has been made in training 
the students to keep in close touch with the practical conditions of 
their environment. An intermediate school as a link between the 
primary schools and this secondary class is projected. The number 
of Government schools that can be established is limited by finan- 
cial considerations. Apart from the Government schools and those 
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managed by societies and associations it is probable that progress 
will largely take the form of the establishment of rural schools 
managed by the people of the locality and assisted from public 
funds. Progress has been made in the task of placing controlling 
bodies on a firmer footing, and the School Journal recently started 
by the Inspector of Indian Schools should have an important effect 
in co-ordinating educational activities among Indians. It is signifi- 
cant that a number of Indian schools have now well organized 
troops of Boy Scouts, which take a high place in scout competi- 
tions. An Indian scout has recently received the honour of being 
appointed ‘‘ King’s Scout.”’ 


There are also signs of satisfactory development of female educa- 
tion. In the Suva area the Arya Samaj, which has several well 
managed schools in the Colony, has established a girls’ school. 
The Muslim community have another well conducted school, and 
the recently established Government girls’ school is already full. 
Interest in the Girl Guide movement is developing. A well turned 
out detachment of Indian Girl Guides, under the Indian head- 
mistress of the Arya Samaj Patshala Viseisei, formed part of the 
Guard of Honour to welcome His Excellency at Lautoka. These 
are, it is to be hoped, symptoms of future developments. Nothing 
can conduce to the peaceful and stable settlement of the Indian 
community in the Colony better than steady and orderly progress 


in the education of the rising generation of girls as managers of 
households. 


Immigration and Repatriation. 


The steamship Sutlej arrived in Suva on 28th February with 829 
persons on board. 


The immigrants included 360 Punjabis and 343 Bombay traders 
mostly from Gujerat, an increase of about 100 in the latter class 
and a similar decrease in the case of the Punjabis. Of the immi- 
grants 58 were women (27 from Bombay) and 82 children (49 from 
Bombay). Immigration from the Punjab continues to be almost 
entirely male. Family immigration is not uncommon among the 
Bombay trader class and there is considerable travelling to and 
from India. There are signs of the market for the services of this 
class being overstocked. In the case of Punjabis the continued 
influx of males has given cause for concern, both as checking the 
tendency towards rectifying male preponderance and also because 
of the difficulty of absorbing the immigrants in the present state 
of the industries of the Colony. Except in cases in which special 
sanction has been obtained the Government of India has been 
asked to limit passports and visas for the Colony to former residents 
of Fiji and to those coming out with their wives. So far few of 
the Punjabi immigrants have returned to India. As a general rule 
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they make good farmers and give good value for their wages « 
labourers, but they spend little in the Colony and their savings 0 
to their relatives in the Eastern Punjab. 


There was a further fall in the demand for repatriation and the 
Sutlej though chartered for 850 statute adults actually sailed with 
only 451 persons entitled to free return passages on board. The 
deficiency was partly made good by the sale of 134 passages to 
others. Six passages were alloted by special authority. The total 
number embarked was 642, equal to 587} statute adults. 


Remittances of savings through the Government Emigration 
Agent amounted to an average of about £41 per adult repatriate. 
This is about the average of official remittances during the previo: 
five years and according to the Calcutta Emigration Report very 
much higher than remittances taken back from other Colonies. 
The proportion of children returning to India fell considerably. 
Even among those who do exercise their right of return, famiy 
repatriation is decreasing and numbers leave their families behind 
and go back to India with every intention of returning to the 
Colony. The Madrassi repatriates numbered 306 out of the total 
of 642. The proportion of Madrassis now claiming repatriation is 
much in excess of their numerical proportion to the population. 
Family repatriation is commonest with this class. The Madrasa 
element in Fiji resembles the Punjabi in this respect that it retains 
for a long period its connexion with its home country and its 
ancestral lands. It is perhaps significant that some of the best 
and most enterprising farmers should be derived from these two 
classes. 


The marked and rapid decline in the demand for repatriation was 


commented on last year. The number of persons repatriated with 
free return passages during the last five years has been :— 


1926... ce, le ou aes os - 1,180 
W927 ns ee ee ine es ive eee 977 
1926 ae sa ce NG ne aes ron A 
1929s ads on eh ap aa ha 546 
1930 z ee 502 


In the latter half of the year under report only 298 claims for 
repatriation were registered and no signs were evinced of any urgent 
demand for return. In the circumstances it was decided not to 
charter a vessel at all during the current year. The slackness ir 
the demand is the more remarkable, because under the Ordinance 
recently in force very large numbers of claims would have lapsed 
by the end of the year. This question of expiring claims had been 
under consideration for a considerable time. The problem has been 
met by the passing of Ordinance 24 of 1930, under which expiring 
rights have been extended temporarily, the Government reserving 
the right to cancel claims to a return passage at any time after 
giving sufficient notice to claimants to enable them to avail them- 
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selves of a return passage. This generous solution of a long- 
standing problem has been accepted by all with gratitude and 
without demur. 


There would seem every possibility of the desire for repatriation, 
amongst most of those who can claim it, gradually fading as time 
goes on with beneficial results both to those concerned, and the 
general interests of the Colony. 


Storms and Floods. 


The storms of December, 1929, of which an account was given 
last year, were followed by another hurricane in November, 1930, 
which did considerable damage in the north-east corner of Vitilevu. 
Fortunately for the Indian farmers the storm came at a time when 
little damage to crops can occur. Numbers of Indian farmsteads 
were damaged, but the Indian hut takes less damage from a storm 
than the heavier Fijian house, and the family store of ‘‘ paddy ”’ 
suffers less than the more perishable Fijian foodstuffs. 

Since the close of the year there have been further and more 
severe storms and floods accompanied by lamentable loss of life on 
river flats, and this report has had to be written amid the pre- 
occupations of further relief measures. An account of the damage 
done, and the measures taken to relieve distress will form part of 
the report for the current year. Long immunity from heavy floods 
has led to a false sense of security. It was fortunate that the 
floods of December, 1929, gave warning to one area of what might 
come, otherwise the loss of life and property would have been more 
severe. ‘I'here are signs now of a movement among Indian farmers 
to vacate their low-lying settlements and move their homes on to 
higher ground. 


XIV.—METEOROLOGICAL. 


The Meteorological Station at Suva is classified as a Normal 
Climatological Station of the Second Order of the International 
Classification. Observations are taken at least twice daily. The 
hours at which observations are tuken are 8.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 
Local Standard Time. The observations taken during 1930 were 
complete in every respect as records were taken twice daily for 
every day in the year. 


The Station is equipped with the following instruments :— 

Mercurial Barometer, Kew pattern. 

Thermometers (Eight) recording Dry Bulb, Wet Bulb, 
maxima, minima, ground (1 ft. and 4 ft.), maximum in the 
sun and minimum on the grass. 

Kata Thermometer. 

Rain Gauge (8 in. diameter). 

Automatic Syphon Rain Gauge. 

Large Barograph. 
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Hygrograph. 
Dines’ Pressure and Suction Tube Anemometer. 
Sunshine Recorder. 


These instruments have either Nationa] Physical Laboraters 
Certificates or have been tested by the Meteorological Office, 
London. 


In addition to observations of the above instruments, eye obser- 
vations are taken of the clouds, visibility, weather, etc., and 4 
weather diary is kept in which each day’s weather is described. 


The year 1930 has been remarkable for the drought which 
extended from June to the end of the year. There were two hurm- 
canes, one in January and one in November. On 11th and 12 
January a small but severe cyclone passed over Makogai, Wakaya, 
and Ngau. The Master of the Pioneer reported as follows: 
“* Anchored at Wakaya at 7.30 p.m., 11th, moderate E.N.F. wind: 
at 9 p.m. barometer rapidly fell from 29.68 to 29.39 and by 10 p.m. 
wind was E.N.E., force 11. This lasted for about } an hour. 
There was then a lull (almost calm) for 20 minutes when wind 
blew from W.N.W. hurricane force for 40 minutes, barometer then 
rapidly rose to 29.63.. After this the wind remained moderate 
N.W. breeze all night.” 


Mr. J. F. Osborn of Ngau reported :—‘‘ Saturday, 11th, 9 p.m. 
barometer 29.75, S.W. breeze and rain. About 12.30 a.m. Sun- 
day, barometer 29.61, wind E. 6, and by 1 a.m., 12th, it was 
hurricane force with barometer 29.57. At 2.30 a.m. there was a 
lull for about 3 an hour and then the wind came in from the West 
at hurricane force.’’ 


This hurricane was small in extent and was confined to the 
Lomaiviti Province and the island of Moala. There was minor 
damage. The Government motor-launch Lady Escott foundered 
at Makogai whilst attempting to move to a safer anchorage. 


On Saturday, 22nd February, very heavy rains and squally winds 
from F.N.E. were experienced. At this time there was a cyclonic 
disturbance to N.W. of Suva. There was a rather rapid fall in 
the barometer after 10h. when at 17h. it commenced to rise. At 
17h. 40m., the barometer suddenly fell from 29.65 to 29.44 ard 
rose again to 29.65 in approximately one minute. At the same 
instant a whirlwind struck the Government Slip and Messrs. Terry 
and Sons’ works, passing close to an office where the maximum 
velocity of wind recorded by Dines’ Pressure Tube Anemometer 
was 77 m.p.h. It appeared to originate near the Tamavua Hills 
and moving in a south-westerly direction, crossed the harbour and 
disappeared over the reef a short distance S.E. of the Pile Light. 
Considerable damage was done to buildings and trees in the path 
of the storm; the A.K. Helena (59 tons) was lifted bodily off the 
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Government Slipway and blown against a shed approximately 10 
yards distant ; half of Messrs. Terry & Sons’ works was demolished ; 
two dinghys were seen to be lifted up in the centre of the whirl 
and carried away. 


At 15h. 30m. on the 28th March a dense nimbus cloud was 
visible to S.S.W. moving in a N.N.E. direction. A waterspout 
formed in this cloud when within a short distance 8.1. of this 

~ station. As it passed over, there was a very slight fall in the 

~ barometer and the wind reached 19 m.p.h. from 8.W.; at 15h. 
47m. it passed over the wharf reclamation, Messrs. Terry and 
Sons’ works and the Government Slip, breaking up near the 
northern extremity of the harbour. A few sheets of iron were lifted 
off Messrs. Terry and Sons’ boat shed. As far as could be seen, 
it is estimated that the upper column (which was perpendicular) 

- came within 200 feet of the lower, when it hit the land and broke 
up. The waterspout was revolving clockwise. 


On the 28th May a severe earth tremor was experienced at Suva 
and throughout Vitilevu at 12h. 18m. 05s. Local Standard Time 
lasting approximately 20 seconds. 


On the 23rd and 24th of November a small but severe hurricane 
passed through the Fiji Group moving in a south-easterly direction. 
The centre of the storm passed over the extreme northern portion 
of the Yasawa Group, North Eastern portion of Vitilevu, Levuka 
(Ovalau) and the Islands of Southern Lau. The lowest barometer 
at Suva was 29.220 at 5.30 p.m. on 23rd, and the maximum wind 
velocity 71 m.p.h. (force 11) from South at 7.55 p.m. The lowest 
barometer reading reported from Levuka was 28.208 at 7 p.m. 
At 6 p.m. the wind was E.N.E., force 12. A lull occurred between 
7.10 p.m. and 7.55 p.m. when the wind came in from W. by S., 
hurricane force. This storm travelled at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour and caused considerable damage to crops and native dwel- 
lings. The damage to European houses was not serious. At 
Levuka much damage was done to the waterfront and wharf owing 
te the tremendous seas in the harbour. A number of native cutters 
were wrecked or blown ashore, and about 12 lives were lost, in- 
cluding 2 Europeans. This hurricane passed a short distance N. 
of Nukualofa, Tonga, on the 24th. These storms are very rare 
in November. The rain which accompanied this storm was not 
great, but was a welcome relief in the existing drought conditions. 


The rainfall for the vear was 102.92 in., being 14.49 in. less 
than the average for 46 years. Rain fell on 235 days and the 
greatest fall at Suva in any one day was 6.69 in. on 22nd February. 


The following table gives a summary of the meteorological 
observations for 1930 :— 
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The following tables give the rainfall for 1930 at rainfall stations 


in the dry and wet districts of Fiji, together with the annual average 
rainfall over a period of years as stated in the first column :— 


Dry Districts. 


Average Actual 
No. of Yearly Rainfall 
years. Station. Province. Rainfall. 1980, 
ll Delanasau i Bua eee nes 85-48 61-38 
36 Labasa ... aie Macuata... ae 80-71 30-01 
30 Lautoka ... aes Ba a oc 67-37 31-29 
24 Lawaga ... wee Nadroga... Zan 68-23 46-54 
17 Makogai... ae Lomaiviti a 72-30 52-04 
35 Munia ... oe Lau ae eae 69-25 42-59 
1 Nailaga ... S25 Ba wee as _ 36-20 
9 Narovurovu”... Ba acd ee 82-33 38-34 
29 Navo... tm Ba ere pie 64:07 41-38 
46 Penang ... aa Ra Wid ae 81-37 49°44 
36 Rarawai... ed Ba Fes wet 80-66 40-36 
4 Sigatoka Cotton Nadroga... a 64-94 44-25 
Station. 
1 Vaileka ... oes Ra cot a — 43-75 
4 Vuni Lagi abs Cakandrove a: 7°61 31:74 
9 Katafanga nis. Lau a oe 63-50 34-00 
Wert Districts. 
3 Devo of Ss. Cakandrove”... 91-17 51-52 
6 Korovou... ea Tailevu ... ay 143-08 104-74 
36 Levuka ... a Lomaiviti se 89-63 56-04 
11 Mua ee oy Cakandrove —... 106-36 72:07 
13 Nabouwalu tes Bua we ah 102-57 60-08 
30 Nadarivatu aD Colo North Yo 128-02 77°58 
14 Naitonitoni ate Serua... oa 126-28 90-66 
36 Nausori ... ae Tailevu ... as 114-12 B 
4 Navuso ... ES Rewa... eae 107-75 
26 Rabi ead ae Cakandrove a 1338-80 
26 Rotuma ... see Rotuma ... oss 139-83 
15 Salialevu eer) Cakandrove ah 209-70 
46 Suva... Bee Rewa i 117-41 
24 Valeci_... on Cakandrove —... 102-59 
11 Vuna... ae Cakandrove 3a 117-59 
18 Vunidawa oh Colo East a 139+79 
6 Waidan ... te Lomaiviti #3 160-07 
51 Wainunu eas Bua Bes ci 147-49 
24 Waiyevo... site Taveuni ... oan 96-26 





From the foregoing it will be seen that the rainfall for eachstation 
for 1930 is considerably below normal, in some ca as much as 50 
per cent and in a few, 60 to 70 per cent. The rainfall for the 
island of Rotuma (which is not in the Group) was above normal by 
9.88 inches. 


1628 Cc 
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XV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


During 1930, 53 Ordinances were passed, of which the followir: 
are the principal :— ; 

The Marriage Amendment Ordinance.—This Ordinance is the 
result of a conference with representatives of the Indian Christian 
Hindu, Arya Samaj, and Muslim communities who unanimousi 
agreed to the amendments which this Ordinance makes in the 
Marriage Ordinance, 1918. The object is to bring Indian marriage: 
more into accord with the marriages of Europeans. The amend- 
ment of Section 41 prevents in the future the registration of 
polygamous marriages, of which there have been very few in the 
past. The amendment of Section 42, requiring the assent of the 
mother in the absence of the father, restores a principle recognized 
in the Indian Marriage Ordinance, 1892. 


The Indictable Offences Amendment Ordinance.—The purpose 
of this Ordinance is to enable certain indictable offences, which in 
their special circumstances may not be of a very grave nature. to 
be remitted by the Attorney-General to the committing magistrate 
to be dealt with summarily if the accused consents to be so tried. 


The Indian Immigrants Repatriation Ordinance.—Under the 
Indian Immigrants Ordinance, 1924, the right to a free passage to 
India of immigrants who arrived in the Colony after the 17th Mar. 
1906, expired on the 31st December, 1930. Many such immigranis 
have not exercised the right. The rights of immigrants who 
arrived in the Colony before the 17th May, 1906, remain unaffected. 


The Indian Education Rating Ordinance.—This Ordinance pro- 
vides a simple method of levying a rate upon Indians between the 
ages of 18 and 60 years towards the support, of schools devoted 
exclusively to Indian education. Areas in the vicinity of such 
schools may be proclaimed as rating areas and male Indians of the 
prescribed age residing in such areas may be required to pay such 
rate, not exceeding four. six, or eight shillings (according to 
income), as the Governor in Council by proclamation may determine. 


The Bastardy Ordinance.—This Ordinance consolidates the 
various English Statutes dealing with the subject of Bastardy 
Orders, and amends them in accordance with recent English 
legislation. The Ordinance introduces some minor alterations in 
the English law which are considered to be improvements. For 
instance, a mother may recover from a putative father the medical 
and funeral expenses in connexion with a still-born child, one sum- 
mons may be issued in the case of twins, and a summons may be 
issued free to the mother in the first instance. The weekly sum 
which may be ordered to be paid has been raised to 10s. a week. 
In England the maximum has been raised*to 20s. a week, but this 
is thought to be too high for local conditions. 
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The Radio Ordinance.—This Ordinance provides for the regula- 
tion and control of the use of radio in all its forms by private owners 
of radio apparatus. The present Ordinance differs from the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Ordinance, 1913, which it repeals, in three main 
respects :— 


(a) It applies to all forms of radio activity instead of being 
limited to wireless telegraphy and telephony. 

(b) It provides for the issue of licences by the Postmaster- 
General instead of by the Governor. 

(c) It provides for the licensing of dealers in radio apparatus. 
This will enable the Government to obtain at source informa- 
tion as to the existence of radio apparatus. 


The Traffic Amendment Ordinance.—This Ordinance increases 
the penalties for driving a vehicle dangerously or while under the 
influence of drink. Under the principal Ordinance driving a motor 
vehicle while under the influence of drugs is not an offence; this 
omission is remedied in the present Ordinance. These amendments 
are based on the Imperial Road Traffic Act, 1930. 


The Cinematograph Amendment Ordinance.—This Ordinance 
empowers the Governor-in-Council to make regulations for the 
control and censorship of posters and advertisements of 
cimematograph films. 

The Administration of Estates Ordinance.—This Ordinance 
transfers to the District Commissioners of the Colony the duties 
hitherto performed by the Curator. This change is considered to 
be desirable in the interests both of economy and efficiency. 

The Rewa Bridge Loan Ordinance.—This Ordinance authorizes 
the raising of a loan for the construction of a bridge over the Rewa 
River at Nausori and the levying of tolls for the use thereof. 
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ote on the work of Had aoa and Statement of Research and other 
Grants eopeored by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, - 





March, 1 Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
gricultural Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d, (7d.). 
Eropical Agricultural Research in the Bape with special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.M.B. 2.) Is. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Seer ane ie Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
hie Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) = (7d.). 
ie Chembiry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Researo! 
» (EM.B.7.) 1s. Od. "the. 2d,). 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. EM: Bea ae 
5 8. 2d.). 
E Grown Sisal and ita importance to the Cordage Mecatacharee:, 
eve M.D. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 
‘Viticulture Research. (E.M.B. 11.) la, Od. (1a. 2d.). 
“Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) 1s. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
fruit cater in the British West Indies and British Bondaras 
‘ -M.B. 13. la. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
‘survey Mothod of Research in Farm Economics, January, 1929. (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 
(Osa World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
. Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 1s, 04, (Ie. 84.) 
8. Od. (1s. 
|| Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) 18. 3d. (le. 5d.). 
\ Composition of Pastures. June, 1929 (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (11d.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visita to the Banana 
h growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
i July, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) la. 6d. (1s. 10d.), 
: Wool, a etudy of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) 1s. 6d. (18. 11d.). 
4 The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. a) 
la. Od. (18. 2d.). 
\ The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
‘ Desenbars 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). 
| Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929, eM. Pati a). 
8 8. 
Tndian Sunn (or paca) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
H 1930. (E.M.B. 25.) Is. Od. (1s. 1d.). 


British Industries and Empire Marketa. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 8 hs ba 4), 
le. 2 


Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) er Od. (1s. 3d.). 
a Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 
(E.M.B. 28.) Ia. Od. (1s, 3d.). 
The Biological Contro of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E. ie ara ) 4a). 
8 8. 
| Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
{ tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


) (E.M.B. 30.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
\ 1s. Od, (1a. 1d.) 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Geographical. 

The Cayman Islands consist of three small islands in the Caribbes. 
Sea lying north-west of Jamaica and approximately midway betwet 
that island and the south-west coast of Cuba. Sixty miles interver 
between Grand Cayman and Little Cayman, and ten miles east of 
the latter is Cayman Brac. The group lies between 79.83° and 81.3! 
west longitude, and in the 19th and 20th parallels of north latitude. 
Grand Cayman, the largest of the islands, is 17 miles in length fro 
east to west, four miles in width at the east end and seven at tle 
west. No part of the island is more than fifty feet above the surroun- 
ing ocean. Cayman Brac is eleven miles long, by one and a quartet 
at its widest. Traversing its length from east to west is a centnl 
ridge of rock with precipitous sides, 150 feet high at the eastem end 
and sloping to the general level a few feet above the sea at the westem 
end. Water-worn caverns are noticed along the entire length of th 
ridge, Jocally called the “ Bluff,” indicating that the low land about 
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“ she base, much the smaller part of the islands area, has been more 
vecently, in a geological sense, elevated above the sea. Little 
Cayman, the smallest of the group, is flat, and largely a sand ridge 
above the surrounding ocean. There are no outlying cays or reefs. 
~The hundred fathoms ocean depth closely encircles the islands. A 
basin in the ocean floor, known as “ Bartlett’s Deep ” and said to 
' be one of the deepest areas in the Caribbean, lies parallel with and 
south of the islands from twenty to fifty miles off shore. 


Historical. 


The islands were discovered by Columbus on the 10th May, 1503, 
but were not occupied by the Spaniards. They were first called 
Las Tortugas, on account of the number of turtles in the surrounding 
waters. The present name is supposed to be derived from “‘ caiman ” 
—alligator—this reptile being at one time numerous in the smallest 
island. Settlement flowed from Jamaica in the first half of the 18th 
century ; but many of the present inhabitants bear the surnames of 
British seamen, wrecked either on the islands or on the neighbouring 
coast of Cuba, who have remained domiciled in the dependency. 


Constitution. 


In the early days of settlement, public affairs were managed by the 
Justices of the Peace appointed by the Governor of Jamaica acting 
with and under the direction of a locally-elected ‘‘ governor.” To 
this body elected Vestrymen were subsequently added, and in 1833 
a Custos was commissioned. In 1863 an Act was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament (26 and 27 Victoria chapter 31) recognizing the 
existence of acts and resolutions passed by the local body and validi- 
fying such as should be subsequently assented to by the Governor of 
Jamaica. Under this authority the Justices and Vestry therein 
mentioned revised the local enactments, and twenty acts, passed at 
various times between the 2nd January, 1832, and the Ist July, 
1864, were submitted to Governor Eyre of Jamaica and signed by 
him in assent on the 24th March, 1865. As provided in the Imperial 
Act, the Legislature of Jamaica may make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of the Dependency and may amend or repeal 
any of the laws locally passed. Under the provisions of Jamaica 
Law 24 of 1898, as amended by Law 33 of 1920, the Governor of 
Jamaica has power to appoint a Commissioner to administer the 
affairs of the Dependency. 


The Commissioner performs the duties of Collector-General and 
urer, and presides, ex officio in the absence of a special appoint- 
ment, as Judge of the Grand Court where, when sitting alone, he has 
the powers of three Justices of the Peace. He has no jurisdiction in 
cases of capital felony. 
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I.—GENERAL. 


Mail and Passenger Service. 

The continuance through 1930 of the mail and passenger service 
with Jamaica established in 1927 under contract with the two govern- 
ments has further shown itself to be of great public utility and, it ie 
satisfactory to report, the venture, due entirely, to local enterprise and 
capital, has been a financial success. A regular service has been mamn- 
tained, also, by motor-vessel, between Grand Cayman, the Isle of 
Pines in Cuba, and Tampa in the Southern United States of America. 


Emigration and Immigration. 

The restriction on emigration to the United States of America 
continues to bear adversely on the people of the Cayman Islands who 
from the earliest days had been, because of their industry, sobriety. 
and general good behaviour, well received as dock and barge labourers, 
mechanics, and clerks in the sea-ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Emigration, save that of seamen who find deep-sea employment in 
the ports of the Gulf, is now restricted to small numbers who seck 
work in Honduras, Nicaragua, and other Central American Republics. 
There is no immigration. 


Legislation. 

Two laws only were enacted during the year 1930, both financial 
One was to validate certain special votes and small excesses in 
expenditure in 1929; the other was the usual Appropriation Law 
for 1931. 

II.— FINANCE. 

The revenue and expenditure in 1930 are shown below in compari- 

son with the previous five years, and the average. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1925... ee eo 6,970 6,622 
1926 ... ass ass) 7,320 7,437 
1927 ... on a 6,148 7,651 
1928... 0.5909 7,679 
1929 ... ee eae 6,962 7,022 
Average of five years 6,662 7,282 
1930... 6,466 6,228 


Customs (£4,472), Post Office (£955), and Internal Revenue (£664), 
together contributed the major portion of the total revenue. Sales 
of stamps to collectors amounted to £299, as compared with £1,430, 
the average sales in the previous ten years. 

The expenditure may be summarized in Departments £3,233, 
Public Works £576, Education £1,500, and Other Services £919. 

Revenue for the year exceeded the expenditure by £238, andat 
the end of the year the surplus stood at £330. There is no public 
debt. 
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III.—PRODUCTION. 


The total exports amounted to £11,450, all of which were of 


domestic produce, and compare favourably with the average for the 
previous five years of £12,984. 


The exports are mainly the products of the turtle fisheries, and of 
palm-straw rope, a spare-time industry of women and children. 
The green turtle fishery has a single market, Key West in Florida, 
where the catch is disposed of for but two-fifths the price it realizes a 
week or ten days later in New York and other northern cities of 
America. 

Recent enquiries as to phosphatic earth available in quantities 
have not yet resulted in shipments. Borings for oil, the prospect 
of which some years ago occasioned much local excitement, have 
not yet taken place. 


The following table shows items and values of exports in five years : 











Articles. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Honey ... 98 140 155 5 80 
Turtle, live 5,000 5,400 4,825 3,670 4,428 
Turtle skin aay wee 206 437 1,011 893 1,914 
Turtle shell Bd oe 4,160 5,132 5,295 5,962 1,975 
Rope, straw... Bes 1,710 1,972 1,647 1,450 2,014 
Unenumerated ... on 270 277 506 344 1,039 
Totals ... £11,444 £13,358 £13,439 £12,324 £11,450 


The catch of green turtle, returned as of merchantable size, was 
larger than in 1929. The hawksbill fishers were less successful 
than in 1929, the catch of shell weighing 3,000 lb. at an average 
value of 15s. Od. per pound, as compared with 4,590 lb. at a higher 
rate of £1 5s. Od. in the previous year. 


The export of thatch-palm rope increased from £1,450 in value 
in 1929 to £2,014 in the year under review. This small industry 
provides an aid to livelihood to many who, being without a vigorous 
bread-winner, would otherwise be unable to maintain themselves. 

The building of small wooden sailing vessels, which are registered 
locally but frequently pass to other British ownership, or to 
foreigners, is an asset not capable of accurate estimate. 

The destination of exports is shown in the following table ; the 


turtle shell sold in Jamaica is, however, passed to the London 
market. 








Exports to. Food, Raw Manufactured Miscellaneous. Total. 
Drink, etc. Materials. Articles. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Cnited Kingdom — 522 — _ 622 
Jamaica 180 3,135 2,624 1 5,940 
United States 3,628 422 _ - 4,050 
Other foreign es 700 97 141 - 938 
Totals... £4,508 £4,176 £2,765 £1 £11,450 
795 


AQ 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The imports reached a total of £41,762, or £940 more than t 
average of imports for the previous three years. 


The countries of origin are as far as possible shown in the followin: 
tabulation, but it must be borne in mind that many articles impertei 
from Jamaica are the produce of the United Kingdom, and of ote: 
countries, chiefly the United States of America. 





Imports from. Food, Raw Manufactured Miscellaneous. Tol. 
Drink, etc. Materials. ‘Articles. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ... 871 _ 3,361 186 4,418 
Canada ae ia’ 207 _ 43 = 2 
Jamaica tie eae 8,229 78 3,073 228 11,48 
United States wes 7,616 1,972 9,528 780 19,9 
Other foreign =o 1,130 30 38 201 1,38 
Parcels Post se _ — _ 4,191 4,191 
Totals ... £18,053 £2,080 £16,043 £5,586 £41,782 


The excess of imports over exports is balanced ‘by the remitted 
wages of seamen in every part of the world, the earnings of ves! 
owned in the Dependency but not worked in the turtle fishery, and the 
contributions to dependants here of men working ashore in the 
United States and in the ports of Central America. 


Four cattle-dips were in operation during the months of tick 
activity, and material benefits in reduction of tick pest have accrued 
by their use. 


Banking Facilities. 


There are no local banks or branches of foreign banks in the Dep?" 
dency. Remittances are made from abroad by drafts on Amenci 
banks and on branches of banks established in Jamaica, which a 
accepted by any of the shops, and are used by them as remittances {or 
the purchase of stocks of goods. The Post Office money-order syste™ 
is used to some extent, the orders paid in the Dependency in 193! 
amounting to £5,999, while the orders issued for payment abroa 
amounted to £7,790. 


The depositors in the Government Savings Bank number 60: the 
deposits for the year have been £1,183; the withdrawals bar? 
amounted to £874; and the balance due to depositors stands at 
£2,092. Investments with the Crown Agents, as trustees, tetal 
£1,000. 4 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


In the past, all intercourse with the neighbouring islands, the ¢* 
of Central America, and the southern ports of the United States has 
been by trading schooners, some of which in more recent yeas have 
had auxiliary motors. In the year 1927, however, a long desired muail 
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passenger, and freight service, by a specially built motor-vessel, 
was established with Jamaica, consisting of 15 voyages per annum, 
with three voyages to a gulf port in the United States. This service 
was given uninterruptedly in 1930, and was well patronized. 


Postal and Telephone Services. 


Foreign mails are received through Jamaica and the Isle of Pines, 
Cuba ; and all outgoing vessels, to whatever port directed, are the 
bearers of mails. Tri-weekly mail services are maintained between 
settlements on each island, and inter-communication is now 
frequent and regular by the operation of the Cayman Islands- 
Jamaica mail service. Boddentown, Georgetown, and West Bay, 
with three immediate stations, are connected by telephone. The 


Dependency has no cable or wireless communication with the out- 
side world. 


Shipping. 
Georgetown is a Port of Registry having on its register 52 small 


sailing and 10 motor vessels with a total tonnage of 4,483 tons. Five 


vessels with a total tonnage of 203 tons were built and registered 
in 1930. 


The following table shows the number and tonnage of the sailing 
vessels entered and cleared. 





Nationality. No. entered. Tons. No. cleared. Tons. 

British eat eee fen 155 15,696 161 13,853 
American .:. 5 803 2 314 
Honduranian 1 24 1 24 
Nicaraguan . os 1 42 1 42 
Panamanian ons one 8 352 8 383 
Santo Domingan 1 146 _ — 
Totals eee 171 17,063 173 14,616 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


No serious crimes were reported during the year, other than one 
case of murder, the trial of which comes before the Grand Court 
Sessions in June, 1931. Reports of predial larceny and other 
undetected petty offences are being made in increasing numbers. 
Forty persons were convicted in all classes of offences in 1930. 
Five persons were held in prison for safe custody and two persons 
for debt. 

The Police Force consists of an Inspector and six constables, but 
the duties of the latter are largely in connection with the transfer 
and delivery of country mails. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


No new construction work was done during the year. A con- 
siderable amount was spent in the maintenance and improvement 
of the main public roads throughout Grand Cayman. 
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The health of the Dependency is good. There were 185 bins: = 
per mille) and 48 deaths (9 per mille). Of the latter twelve t= 
over 75 years of age, thirteen between 50 and 75, five between — 
and 50, six between 5 and 25, two between 1 and 5 years, and tea 
under one year. One death was returned as caused by pulmciary 
tuberculosis, and one by enteric. 


Population. 


The population at the census of 1921 was enumerated at 5,235 
The numbers at the end of 1930 are estimated at 2,207 whites. « 
near whites, and 3,780 coloured and black, total 5,987. 


Meteorological. 


Observations are taken at Georgetown only. The rainfall was 
inches. The heaviest precipitation (9.36 inches) was in August, at 
the largest single day’s rain (4 inches) was on 9th June. I+ 
rainfall was very beneficial to agriculture generally, the crops ¢ 
ground provisions such as yams, sweet potatoes, and Indian om 
being on an average with recent years. The air temperaturt 
ranges from 70 to 80 in the months October to March, and te 
degrees higher in summer. No cyclonic disturbances passed ov 
the islands in 1930. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Ten Government primary schools were in operation throughit: 
the year. These, with four private schools, had 977 pupils enrol 
and an average daily attendance of 888. The total expenditure 
the Government schools was £1,682. Forty-four candidates 
Grand Cayman and twenty-two at Cayman Brac sat for the annud 
pupil teachers’ examination set by the Jamaica Education Depst 
ment ; sixteen were successful in Grand Cayman and six at Caym¥ 
Brac. 


X.---LANDS AND SURVEY. 


There has been no survey of the Dependency. The first settler 
(circa 1740) were given conditional patents of a thousand acres. bi! 
all record of the localities has been lost. All land is now held by righ! 
of occupancy and without any grant of the crown. The only ar 
recognized as remaining public are inaccessible or barren #0 
valueless. 
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XI.—LABOUR. 


There is no immigrant labour nor any local industry to attract it. 
abour is entirely emigrant; as seamen to the Gulf Ports of the 
nited States seeking employment in deep-sea voyages; as wood- 

_itters and farm-hands in Honduras and Nicaragua ; and, to a very 
nall extent as clerks or miners in the latter Republic. 


G. H. FRITH, 
Acting Commissioner. 


*RAND CAYMAN, 
15th May, 1931. 





NYWAVD ONVYS 
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Map. 
INTRODUCTION. 
Geographical. 


Situated in the extreme south of the Caribbean Sea, Grenada is the 
nearest British island to the mainland of South America, with the 
exception of Trinidad and Tobago. It lies 90 miles north of Trinidsd 
and between the parallels of 12° 30’ and 11° 58’ North latitude and 
61° 20’ and 61° 35’ West longitude. The island is about 21 mile 
in length and about 12 miles in its greatest breadth. Ite area 
about 120 square miles, but, including Carriacou, an island to the 
north, the area of the Colony of Grenada is 133 square miles. 

Grenada is mountainous and well watered by streams. Its coat: 
line is rugged, especially on the western coast, and towards the south 
is deeply indented with bays. St. George’s Harbour, land-locked 
and deep-watered, is one of the most beautiful in the West Indies. 
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The mountain spurs, clothed with forests to their summits, inter- 
ect the island into numerous picturesque valleys. There are two 
mall lakes, formed in extinct craters, one called the Grand Etang, 
cing situated near the centre of the island 1,740 feet above sea-level, 
vhile the other, Lake Antoine, is near the sea on the eastern coast. 
\ sanatorium is established near the former. 


Historical. 


Grenada was discovered by Columbus on 15th August, 1498, but 
for more than 100 years after its discovery the island was left in the 
undisturbed possession of the aboriginal inhabitants who were of 
the Carib race. Early in the seventeenth century both English and 
French adventurers made efforts at occupation of the island, and 
after being owned by French proprietors for some years, it was 
annexed to France in 1674. In 1763 the island was ceded to Great 

Britain by the Treaty of Paris, but was recaptured by the French 
in 1779 and held by them for the next four years. In 1783, by the 


Treaty of Versailles, Grenada and the Grenadines were finally 
restored to Great Britain. 


In 1795-96, influenced by the French Republic, a rebellion broke 
out, and the Lieutenant-Governor and 48 other British subjects were 
massacred by the rebels. The rising was suppressed in June, 1796, 
by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and the ring-leaders executed. 


The later history of the Colony has been peaceful and uneventful, 
and Grenada has reached a high state of development. 


Climate. 


The climate from December to the end of April, when the heat is 
tempered by the prevailing trade winds, may be described as good. 
In the autumn, from July to the end of October, there is greater 
humidity and higher temperature with little variation between night 
and day. During this period the climate, although not really un- 
healthy, may be described as debilitating to Europeans. Even 
during the hot season, except in the towns themselves which are 
all near the sea, conditions are not unpleasant. Now that electric 
power is availuble, fans are gradually being introduced into houses 
and offices. 

The highest temperature in 1930 was 90° on several days, and 
the lowest 70° also on several days. The mean of maximum 
temperature was 89° and the mean of minimum 71°. The rainfall 
varies according to altitude. In the lowlands of the south the 
annual amount is as low as 30 inches. In the mountainous centre 
it approaches 140 inches. At St. George’s, midway between the 
two, the rainfall in 1930 was 54.06 inches. 


Over the past 30 years the average at St. George’s has been 
72.27 inches. 
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Language. 


The only language spoken is English. A small and decreainz 
number of agricultural labourers in the country districts speak 3 
corrupt patois of English and French, but all understand and speck 
English. 

Currency. 


The currency is the same as in Great Britain, the monetary units 
being the same. Silver, however, is legal tender without lint. 
and there are also in circulation bank notes of Barclays Bank ané 
the Royal Bank of Canada of five dollars denomination. One 
two of the business houses keep their accounts in dollars and centa, 
but the Government accounts are in sterling. 


Weights and Measures. 


Weights and measures are of the Imperial standard except in 
the case of motor spirit, which is sold by the wine or Americaa 
gallon. 

Government is, however, taking steps to cause motor spirit te 
be sold by the imperial gallon from the beginning of 1932. 


I— GENERAL. 


The prices of cocoa and nutmegs continued to fall throughout 
the year resulting in a shortfall of £4,495 in the estimated revenue. 
The total expenditure for the year, including expenditure under 
the Colonial Development Fund and special expenditure from surplus 
funds exceeded the actual revenue by £26,142. 

The total assets on 31st December, including the reserve fund 
of £50,000, amounted to £97,532. 

The first operations under the Colonial Development Fund wer 
carried out during the course of the year, consisting of the r 
conditioning of six miles of the Western Main Road. 

The oiling of the Eastern Road was continued. 

The old female prison was transformed into a Government 
quarter, and a house was built on the Mount Royal site for the 
Colonial Secretary. 

A building for a Fruit and Vegetable Bureau was constructed. 

The Electricity Department operated successfully throughout 
the year. 

Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best, K.B.E., C.M.G., was appointed 
Governor of the Windward Islands, in succession to Sir F. S. Jame. 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., in April, and assumed the duties of the Color 
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n 25th September. Sir F. S. James went on leave from 20th May, 
nd during the interregnum the Government of the Windward 
slands was administered by Major H. W. Peebles, D.S.O., O.B.E. ; 
wir. H. R. BR. Blood, M.A., who was appointed Colonial Secretary 
of Grenada in April; and by Mr. C. W. Doorly, C.B.E. 

Mr. B. H. Easter, B.A., M.B.E., administered the Government 
of the Island from 16th January, 1930, to 2nd April, and from 17th to 
23rd July, 1930; and acted as Colonial Secretary for various periods 
between January and July. 

Mr. J. H. Jarrett, Attorney-General, and Mr. K. T. Rae, Super- 
intendent of Agriculture, were appointed in January and February 


respectively. 
II.— FINANCE. 
Revenue. 


The total revenue for the year amounted to £141,946. 


The following table shows the total revenue during the past five 
years, with separate particulars of direct and indirect taxation :— 


Export duties, 
Income Tax and 

Import other direct Other 

Year. . Duties. taxation. Sources. 
£ £ £ 

1926... eS ae See 62,471 64,704 21,271 
1927... Ae aa me 68,523 66,473 20,512 
1928... she a eee 71,434 61,905 20,531 
1929... a ae oat 70,763 64,192 23,347 
1930... Fy ase ee 64,100 52,158 25,688 

Expenditure. 


The expenditure for the year was £168,088, being more than the 
revenue by £26,142. 


The following table gives a comparison of revenue and expenditure 
for the past five years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficit. 
£ £ £ £ 
1926... ro aaa 148,447 119,001 29,446 — 
1927... an aa 155,508 131,413 24,095 as 
1928... a Sy 153,870 131,244 22,626 _ 
ABO Ue eet 158,302 138,193 20,109 — 
1930... 338 at 141,946 168,088 _ 26,142 


No change took place during the year in the method of raising 
Tevenue. 

The expenditure for the year 1930 includes £6,639 on Public 
Works Extraordinary ; £6,655 on schemes assisted under the 
Colonial Development Act ; and £11,061 on Special Expenditure. 
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Assets and Liabilities. 


The excess of assets over liabilities at 31st December, 1930, sa: 
£97,532, comprising the following :— 


£ 
Invested Reserve Fund ... .- 50,000 
Loan to Central Water Authority we 15,045 
Loans to District Boards ats na 1,208 
Public Works Stores hy ae as 4,140 
Colony Drug Stores oe 2 1,738 
Electricity and Telephone Stores. aa 2,817 
Land Settlement Advances Sek ae 406 
Queen’s Park Pavilion Advances i 1,022 
Other surplus assets in liquid or readily 
available form ... ae OR ... 21,156 
£97,532 


Public Loans. 


The net indebtedness of the Colony under Public Loans, afte: 
deduction of the amounts represented by sinking funds and reyay- 
ments, at the end of 1930, was £152,625. 


The particulars of the loans are as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Inscribed Stock (Colony’s share) ... .. 113,489 0 9 
Do. (District Board’s share)... 10,180 19 


123,670 U ¢ 
Sundry Debenture ae Local Loan 
Ordinance, 1917... as Bs «. 76,110 0 6 


199,780 0 0 
Stockholders for Electrie Lighting and 


Telephone Reconstruction Loan «. 40,712 9 £ 
Loan for construction of St. Andrew’s 

Market hs oe Bed fas 6,905 2 7 
St. Andrew’s Water SUEY: Extension 

Loan og Aer, ate eae 3,598 19 5 


250,996 ll 4 
Sinking Fund accumulated towards re- 


demption of above aes aes o- §=©98,871 5 4 
Net indebtedness ... ee «£152,625 6 0 


Debentures under the local Loan Ordinance, 1917, to the amoutt 
of £2,850 were redeemed during the year. 
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IlIl.— PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


Cocoa.—This is the principal cultivation in the island and accounts 
or Over 51 per cent. of the exports. 


The quantity and value of the cocoa crops exported during the 
>ast five years are shown in the following table :— 





Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1926 83,384 223,290 
1927 100,478 305,640 
1928 91,444 274,461 
1929 90,987 210,082 
1930 84,863 192,543 





Owing to the prevalence of low prices there was a heavy fall 
in the value of cocoa exported. 


Nutmegs.—The area under this cultivation continues to be 
extended. 


Crop and exports for the past five years have been as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1926 22,702 127,000 
1927 21,238 103,444 
1928 19,620 87,965 
1929 22,666 100,323 
1930 19,972 67,794 


Mace.—This is a derivative of the nutmeg, being a lace-like 


covering of the kernel. It commands a high price. 


The quantities 


produced and exported in the past five years were as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cwt. £ 
1926 3,679 49,490 
1927 3,733 59,145 
1928 3,141 49,260 
1929 3,765 55,766 
1930 3,567 41,395 


¢ 


Cotton —The cultivation of cotton is practically confined to the 
island of Carriacou. The type grown is Marie Galante, similar to 
the American (Middling Upland) and commands a somewhat 
similar price in the Liverpool market. Steps are being taken to 
improve the cultivation. 
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The following table gives the exports during the past five years:— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1926 eee eee sae ee oe 3,157 14,040 
1927 Sse eae za sae ate 3,788 15,890 
1928 a0 tes ee aes aoe 2,568 10,735 
1929 Ses oe 3b ies eee 2,945 14,905 
1930 see 30 on ‘ 3,256 15,395 


Various subsidiary crops are grown, principally sugar, lime, and 
coconuts. Grenada does not grow sufficient sugar to supply the 
local demand and importation of raw sugar amounted in 193) 
to 2,366,368 lb., of the value of £12,629. 


The values of lime and coconut products exported in 1930 were 
£10,059 and £4,278 respectively. 


An attempt is now being made to develop a fruit and vegetable 
trade with Canada. It has to be remembered that the remaining 
fertile land not already under profitable cultivation is limited, 
and development of new cultivation to any great extent could only 
be at the expense of uprooting other permanent crops. 


Rum is manufactured at thirteen sugar estates, but none is 
exported, the production being barely equal to the demand for 
local consumption. The quantity made last year was 45,671.5 
proof gallons. 

Ice is manufactured at a factory in St. George’s, aided by a 
subsidy from the Government. 


Forestry. 


A Forestry Board is constituted under an Ordinance, and looks 
after the preservation of rainfall by protecting mountain ridges 
from being denuded. ‘There is power under the Forestry Ordinance 
to declare rain reserves, the owners of the mountainous areas so 
dealt with being compensated by remission of land tax. A Forest 
Reserve of 2,485 acres is established on Crown Lands at Grand 
Etang near the centre of the island. The area is too small and too 
inaccessible for growing timber at a profit. 


Mining. 


There are no mines of any kind. 


Fisheries. 


There is no established fishing industry, but supplies of fresh 
fish are constant, as there are several good fishing grounds near 
the coast. The fishermen do not venture far from land, and pursue 
their occupation in small canoes and shallow boats. 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The total value of import and export trade amounted to £705,311. 
mports representing £348,557 and exports £356,760, leaving an 
apparent favourable trade balance of £8,203. 


Imports. 


The principal articles imported in the last three years were as 
follows :— 


Article. 1930. 1929. 1928. 
£ £ £ 
Flour ... was ues 41,999 47,743 46,069 
Cotton piece- goods ee 25,812 29,645 = * 29,091 
Wood, etc., unmanufactured. aan 15,946 24,821 18,883, 
Fish, dried ase os : es 13,991 18,488 17,944 
Rice ... oa dy a 13,209 14,720 11,731 
Boots and shoes fe, a Ted 7,412 11,749 10,083 
Sugar, unrefined sin tay. aes 12,629 10,086 10,123 
Motor spirits ee cee oe 8,603 9,964 9,842 
Hardware... aa. si fe 5,810 8,144 9,681 
Motor cars... nee ae 2a 7,362 7,185 10,775 
Motor parts ... oes Bar ie 5,695 7,174 8,635 
Kerosene oil ... sie We Dee 5,849 7A 7,731 
Exports. 


The principal exports during the last three years were as under :— 


Article. 1930. 1929. 1928. 
£ £ £ 
Cocoa ang we F 192,543 210,082 274,461 
Spices, nutmegs ... > 67,794 100,323 87,965 
Do. mace Te wid 41,395 55,766 49,260 
Cotton, raw ae sa 15,395 14,905 10,735 
Cotton seed we a 4,286 4,119 1,850 
Lime oil ... iets ae 6,971 10,976 1,261 


The sources of supply of imports and destination of exports in 
1930 may be scen from the following table :— 


Imports. Percentage Exports. Percentage 


£ of total. £ of total. 
United Kingdom... eee 117,716 34-0 164,700 46-1 
United States of America ... 59, 446 17-0 109,355 30-7 
Canada ta a 22-1 58,266 16-3 
Other British Possessions Ss 19-4 23,422 6-6 
Other Foreign Countries 75 1,011 3 





In the previous year the percentage of imports and exports from 
and to the United Kingdom amounted to 34.4 and 39.5 respectively. 
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V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


(i) By Sea. 

A fortnightly mail passenger and cargo service with Canada was 
established at the end of 1928 by the Canadian National Steamships 
Company, the service being undertaken by modern oil-burning 
vessels with excellent passenger accommodation and equipped with 
cold storage. The steamers start from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
land passengers on the return journey at St. John, New Brunswick, 
proceeding afterwards to Halifax to load for the voyage south. 

Steamers of the Furness Withy Line supply a direct passenger and 
cargo service between Grenada and New York, calling at intervals 
of about ten to fourteen days. The voyage occupies seven days. 

There is a regular direct monthly service to London by the 
passenger steamers of the Harrison Line, while frequent calls are 
made by cargo steamers of this Company, especially during the crop 
season from December to May. 

The steamers of the Ocean Dominion Line from Canadian ports 
call at intervals of about a fortnight. 


Numerous sailing vessels ply between Grenada and Trinidad 
and Barbados and other neighbouring islands. 

The yawl Sulaire, purchased in 1929 by the Governments of 
Grenada and St. Vincent, was sold during 1930. Communication 
between Grenada and St. Vincent via the Grenadines and Carriacou 
was carried on to the end of the year by the sloop Carib, and a 
subsidized auxiliary vessel. 


(ii) By Cable and Wireless. 


The cable line of the West India and Panama Telegraph Company 
connects Grenada with the outside world. 

A wireless station operated by the Pacific Cable Board is estab- 
lished in St. George’s, and communicates direct with Barbados. 


A subsidiary wireless station is installed at Carriacou and com- 
municates with Grenada. 


(ill) By Land. 


There is no inland telegraph service. A telephone service, at 
present under reconstruction without interruption of business, has 
been established by Government for many years. There are seven 
exchanges and 1,457 miles of subscribers’ lines. The number of 
subscribers in 1930 was 785. 

The island is well supplied by a good system of main roads and 
by-ways kept in good repair by six motor road-rollers. All the 
main roads and practically all the by-ways are suitable for motor 
traftic. The mileage of main roads is 115 and of by-ways 274. 

There is a regular service of motor-buses between all the towns. 
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VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
(i) Justice. 


The criminal statistics of the Colony vary but little from year to 
year. Thus in the year under review the number of persons dealt 
with in the Summary Courts was 2,550, as compared with an average 
of 2,588 for the three preceding years. 

Out of this total of 2,550, the number of summary convictions was 
1,815 and that of convictions in the Supreme Court 26, as compared 
with an average during the three preceding years of 1,816 summary 
convictions and 21 convictions on indictment. 

Convictions for praedial larceny were 198 as against 163 in 1929, 
and 143 in 1928. 

Four cases of homicide occurred during the year, three of which 
were committed for trial in the Supreme Court. Of these, one was 
found guilty of murder, but insane, one was convicted for man- 
slaughter and the other was acquitted. There were no cases of 
offence against property with violence to the person. 


(i) Police. 


The strength of the police force on 31st December, 1930, was one 
Officer in Command, one Inspector and 98 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Rural constables to the number of 210, employed on special 
occasions, were also on the roll. 

In addition to the ordinary police duties, the Police Department 
assists in the protection of revenue, administration of poor relief, 
inspection of shops and weights and measures, while a Fire Brigade 
and Government Band are under its management and control. 


(ili) Prisons. 


A prison for males with an adjacent separate building for females 
is situated near Richmond Hill, St. George’s. 

In both prisons there is an intirmary for sick prisoners. 

During the year 114 persons were committed to the male prison 
and 37 to the female prison, the daily average of inmates for the two 
prisons being 34.5 and 3.5 respectively. 

No deaths occurred ; the general health of the prisoners on the 
whole was satisfactory. 


VII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


Among the principal public works undertaken during the year 
were the completion of the Revenue and Post Office at Sauteurs 
and the extension of the Boys’ Secondary School, the construction 
of a building for a Fruit and Vegetable Bureau, a Fire Station, 
Police Headquarters, a bridge over ‘Tempe River, and the commence- 
ment of the building of Mount Royal and Sendall Residences. 
Seven and a half miles of main roads were oiled, and the recondi- 
tioning of the Western Main Road under the Colonial Development 
‘und was commenced, six miles being completed. 
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VIII.. 


With the exceptional drought during 1930—the driest year for 
thirty years—the effect of a small rainfall on public health was, 
on the whole, for good. The incidence of malaria was less, and 
although there was an epidemic of febrile respiratory catarrh, 
which might be called influenza, the incidence of respiratory diseases, 
such as pneumonia and bronchitis was not as high as in previous 
years. The mild epidemic of whooping-cough which started in 
1929 was continued into the earlier part of the year, but its effects 
were slight, and added little to bronchial troubles among young 
children. 


On the other hand, the absence of the usual heavy rains from 
July to November had a distinct influence on the incidence of 
intestinal diseases, especially among young children and infants, 
sending up the infant mortality rate to a degree not experienced 
for several years, through a number of deaths from diarrhoea and 
enteritis—much like ‘‘ summer diarrhoea” during a hot dry summer 
in England. Enteric fever, which in 1929 had the lowest number 
of cases, 30, on record, was responsible for an increased number, 
43 cases, owing to an outbreak of the disease starting among a 
large number of labourers employed in gangs on the Western Road 
repair scheme. There had only been 18 cases up to the end of 
September, and there were 25 more cases before Christmas. With 
the exception of seven cases directly associated with the labour 
gangs, the remaining sporadic cases were scattered over the town of 
St. George’s and within a radius of two miles of the town. There 
was no epidemic, and measures of inoculation and sanitation with 
provision of pure water for the labour gangs soon terminated the 
outbreak, which was no doubt curtailed also by the heavy rain 
which fell in December. 





Dysentery was not so prevalent during the year; there were 
only 16 cases notified—the lowest return on record. 


The anti-malarial campaign—following on the receipt of the 
Report of the Rockefeller Malaria Survey of 1929, and an advisory 
visit by the Foundation’s Malariologist, Dr. W. C. Earle, from Porto 
Rico—was started in July. The Medical Officer in charge of the 
campaign had been sent to Porto Rico to be instructed in field and 
laboratory work by the Bureau of Malaria Control there, and, on 
his return, his dutics during the latter half of the year were the 
training of an anti-malarial team to carry out anti-larval measures 
with distribution of diluted Paris Green, and the instruction of 
District Nurses in the taking of blood films. A “zone of control” 
for these operations was laid out, on the advice of Dr. Earle, in 
the Grenville area, and the observations of the effect of Paris Green 
on anopheline breeding and the resulting incidence in malarial 
cases, as shown by blood examinations, were carried on up to the 
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end of the year. The period was too short in which to make any 
conclusive findings and it served principally as a period of training 
for the personnel employed. 

The estimated population of the Colony was 76,967. 

The birth-rate for 1930 was 32.63 per 1,000 and the death-rate 
was 15.8 per 1,000, the second lowest death-rate on record, the 
lowest being that of 1927, when the rate was 15.6 per 1,000. 

Infant mortality showed a rate of 119 per 1,000 living births. 
The average rate for the previous ten years was 110.2, and the 
marked increase in 1930 was due principally to an increased number 
of deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis during the long drought. 
This increase would have been larger, had it not been for the care 
and attendance given to the infants of the poorer class by District 
Nurses, and in St. George’s town by the nurse employed by the 
Maternity and Child Welfare League. 

The number of infants certified by District Medical Officers 
to have been materially assisted in their first year of life by the 
District Nurses during 1930 was 670, or three times the number 
certified in 1928—the first year of the bonus scheme by which 
Nurses receive a pro rata bonus for each infant certified—and one- 
half as much again as the number certified in 1929. 

Dr. A. J. R. O’Brien, C.M.G., M.C., M.D., D.P.H., visited Grenada 
in May, and as a result of his investigation great assistance for the 
advancement of schemes in connexion with public health improve- 
ments has been received in the form of grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund. These grants include :— 

(1) £1,000 per annum for three years for drainage of swamps, 
as an anti-malarial measure ; 

(2) £1,200 for new construction and improvements of District 
Visiting Stations ; 

(3) £500 for new incinerator and steam disinfector ; 

(4) £3,880 for hospital improvements—Colony Hospital and 
Bacteriological Laboratory £3,280, St. Andrew’s Hospital 
£600 ; 

(5) £450 for dental clinic ; 

(6) £200 for a Visiting Station in the island of Petit 
Martinique. 

Total ... £9,230. 

In addition grants to an amount of £26,021 have been made for 
establishing new water supplies and for improvement and extension 
of existing supplies. 


The hospitals and other medical institutions have functioned 
well throughout the year, and with the improvements to be carried 
out during 1931, the Colony Hospital (141 beds) and St. Andrew’s 
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Hospital (24 beds) will be equipped for even better work than 
hitherto. Carriacou Hospital (24 beds), which was enlarged in 
1929, receives patients not only for that island but also from Petit 
Martinique and the neighbouring St. Vincent Southern Grenadines. 

The health of Europeans in Grenada is usually good, provided 
no liberties are taken with the ordinary rules of personal hygiene 
in a tropical climate, where the mean shade temperature never 
exceeds 85°F, and the average annual rainfall is 67 inches. Except 
for endemic diseases to which they are exposed largely through the 
slow development of an educated sanitary sense, the West Indian 
population enjoys for the majority a very good standard of health, 
and this has been improved during the last quinquennium. 


IX.—EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Educational matters are looked after by the Boards of Primary 
and Secondary Education under the Presidency of the Director of 
Education. 


Secondary. 


There is a Government Secondary School (Boarding and Day) 
for boys at which the average attendance now averages about 130. 
Additional buildings have recently been acquired and the school 
now has a well-equipped science laboratory and gymnasium. 

Carpentry is taught to boys from both the secondary school and 
the primary schools in a Manual Training Centre in St. George's. 

The School now has its own playing fields. 

Three secondary schools for girls receive a grant-in-aid from the 
Government. The numbers on the rolls average from 80 to 120. 

At the Matriculation Examination five out of the six candidates 
passed—one in the first and the remainder in the second division. 
Five boys and one girl passed the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination ; twenty boys and eleven girls passed the Cambridge 
Junior. 


The total expenditure by Government was £3,106. 


Primary. 


A new Primary Education Ordinance was drafted and the Code 
revised during the year. A Bill providing for pensions for head 
teachers has also been prepared. 

The number of recognized primary schools remained the same, 
namely, 58. 

The number of pupils on the rolls in 1930 was 13,250, the average 
attendance being 8,260 or 62.3 per cent. 


Plans for a new Model School in Carriacou have been drawn up. 
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Evening classes in shorthand and typewriting have been fairly 
well attended. 


The total expenditure by the Government was £9,996. 


X.—LAND AND SURVEY. 


Land in the possession of the Crown is small in area, and consists 
principally of mountain ridges in forest for preservation of the rainfall. 


A remarkable feature is the number of small-holdings in Grenada. 
This condition is believed to be due to the general abandonment 
of sugar cultivation following upon the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. It has been fostered by various Land Settlement Schemes 
under which fair-sized properties were acquired by Government 
and, after division into small lots, re-sold to peasants on favourable 
terms spread over a number of years. 


The land holdings, according to the Tax Rolls, are as follows :— 


Over Over Over Over 10 

Total 2} acres 2) 005 5to7 7 to 10 and under 

acreige. and uniler. acres. acres. acres. 100 acres. 
15,770 13,173 1,686 306 210 395 


The number of large estates is comparatively small, and no lands 
are available for settlement on a large scale. 


XI.—_ LABOUR. 


Labour consists chiefly of employment on the estates—in working 
or ploughing the land, draining, weeding, cutlassing, pruning, 
manuring, and other land work, and reaping the produce. The 
labourers are employed in gangs, under personal charge and super- 
vision. Labour is also employed on the public roads of the Colony 
on general repair and surface oiling work. 


The rates of pay are approximately as follows :— 


£3 to £8 per month for overseers. 
2s. to 4s. per day for drivers. 
1s. to 2s. per day for labourers. 


The daily rates quoted above are usually for “ task ” work, which 
may be completed by quick workers in from 3 to 4 hours. Labourers 
seldom work two tasks in a day, preferring to cultivate their garden 
lots, which are generally given by the estate proprietors to those 
who own no land of their own. 


Other labour includes masons, carpenters, mechanics, bootmakers 
and chauffeurs, the work generally not being of a high standard. 
The pay of these is approximately as follows :—Masons, carpenters, 
and mechanics, 2s. to 7s. per day ; chauffeurs, £3 to £5 per month. 
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XII.— LEGISLATION. 


In the year 1930, 26 Ordinances were passed, 18 of which were 
amending Ordinances and Appropriation Ordinances (3); of the 
others the most important were the following :— 


Electricity Supply Ordinance—No. 12, provides for electric 
light and electrical energy for the town of St. George and its 
environs. 


Registration of Clubs Ordinance—No. 13, makes provision 
for the registration of clubs and the sale of intoxicating liquors 
therein. 


Exrzortation of Fruit Ordinance—No. 22, provides for the 
establishment of a Government Bureau for the grading and 
packing of all fruit and vegetables to be exported from the 
Colony. The Bureau to be under Government supervision 
and all packages shipped therefrom to bear a Government 
label in order to give overseas markets a guarantee for reliable 
purchasing. 


Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance—No. 26, follows 
generally the Imperial Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Act 
of 1930. 

XIII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Boy Scout and Girl Guide Organizations continue to progress. 


There are now 15 Scout Groups which include Rovers, Wolf 
Cubs, and Sea Scouts. 


There are 21 companies of Rangers, Girl Guides, and Brownies. 
H. R. R. BLOOD, 


GRENADA, Administrator. 
llth July, 1931. 


w\--" I Grenville B. . 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants prproved by by ibe Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1930. Cmd. 363' 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in ie Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 

Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.M.B. 2.) la. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
Geophysical ed Sasrevite Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 

of Civil fovember 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 


The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 
(E_M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.), 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. ( ara iey ‘ 24.) 
se Is. 2d.). 

Empire Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 
(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 


Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (1a. 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) la. Od. (18. 2d.). 
Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 


(E.M.B. 13.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
oy Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E.M. eS a. (8d.) 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
‘Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. ao) 0d, (1s. 84.) 
a 3. 3d.). 

Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) le. 3d. (1a. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929 (E.M.B, 18.) Od. (11d.). 

Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 

growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
July, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (18. 10d.), 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929, (E.M.B. 21.) 1s, 6d. (18. 11d.). 

The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 


1a. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) Is. Od. (1s. 1d.). 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929, (E.M.B. 24.} 
ls. 6d. (18. 8d.). 
Indian Sunn (or Senn) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930, (E.M.B. 25.) Is. Od. (1s, 1d.). 
British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 26.) 
1s. Od. (le. 2d.). 


Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. 
(EM.B. 28.) 1s. Od. (le. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E. a B. i ) 
la. Od. (1s. 4d.). 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29, June, 1930. 
(E.M.B. 30.) ls. Od. (18. 2d.), 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
la. Od. (1a. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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Geography and History. 

The Colony of British Guiana, which, it is interesting to poe. 
is the only British possession on the South American Conlimt! 
lies between the first and ninth degrees of North latitude a¢ 
fifty-seventh and sixty-first degrees of West longitude. and 3 
a sea-board of roughly 270 miles, extending from near the we 
of the Orinoco river on the west to the Corentyne nver oO i 
east. The Cqlony is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Oceat. 
on the south and south-west by Brazil, on the east by the 
colony of Surinam, and on the west by Venezuela, and is 
into the three counties of Essequibo, Demerara and bi me 
has an area of approximately 90,000 square miles, of Lie 
198 square miles along the coast and up the rivers are cult 
and only 4,178 square miles have been alienated under fi 

The climate is a naturally healthy one for the tropics 
coastal region there are two wet and two dry seasons 2 ee d 
The long wet season usually commences about the 2! 






ice. 
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April and lasts until the middle of August. This is followed by 
the long dry season, which extends to the middle of November. 
From the middle of November to the end of January there is a 
short wet season, while a short dry season follows from the 
beginning of February to the middle of April. In the forest 
region of the interior the usual contrast between the wet and dry 
seasons is less marked than on the coast. In the savannah region 
in the far interior the rainfall is less than that registered in either 
of the other two. The mean temperature in the shade ranges 
in the coastal regions from 79° F. to 82° F., the mean maximum 
registering from 83° F. to 87° F., and the mean minimum from 
74.5° F. to 76.5°F. Fresh sea-breezes blow steadily, almost 
without intermission in the day time, during the greater part of 
the year. During the months of January, February, and March, 
they continue both day and night, and make life pleasant for the 
European. The general direction of the wind is north-east, east- 
north-east, or east. Occasionally, however, during the wet 
months of the year, a land-breeze is experienced from the south- 
east, south, or south-west, and with this wind the heaviest falls 
of rain occur. The wind varies from ‘‘ gentle ’’ to ‘‘ fresh ’’ and 
gales are exceedingly rare. During 1930 the mean shade tempera- 
ture as recorded at the Botanic Gardens, Georgetown, was 80.5° F., 
or 0.4° F. higher than that of the previous year, and 2.4° F. above 
that at the Penal Settlement, Mazaruni river. The absolute 
maximum was 90.5° F. and the absolute minimum 71°F. The 
total rainfall for the year was 84.87 inches. The mean rainfal] in 
1930 for the coastlands was 80.89 inches, as compared with 77.96 
inches at the Penal Settlement, Mazaruni, and 92.81 inches at 
stations situated more than 15 miles from the coast. 


The principal languages spoken in the Colony are English and 
different Indian languages. 


The Colony was first partially settled between 1616 and 1621 
by the Dutch West India Company, who erected a fort and depot 
at Fort Kyk-over-al in the present county of Essequibo. In 1624 
a settlement was founded on the Berbice river by Van Peere, a 
Flushing merchant, under licence from the Company. The first 
English attempt at settlement was made by Captain Leigh on the 
O’apock river (now French Guiana) in 1604. The effort, though 
followed up by Robert Harcourt in 1613 and 1627, failed to estab- 
lish a permanent settlement. Lord Willoughby, famous in the 
early history of Barbados, also turned his attention to Guiana and 
founded a settlement in Surinam in 1663, which was captured by 
the Dutch in 1667 and ceded to them at the Peace of Breda in 
exchange for New York. The Dutch retained their hold on the 
three colonies with more or less firmness, now yielding to England, 
now to France or Portugal, till 1796, when during the war of the 
French Revolution they were captured by a British fleet sailing 
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from Barbados. The territory was restored to the Dutch in 182. 
but in the following year was retaken by Great Britain, and finally 
ceded to that Power in 1814. 

The Constitution, as it existed up to 1691, may be summed up 
very briefly. It consisted of a Governor, a Court of Policy and 
a Combined Court. The functions of an Executive and Legs 
lative Council and House of Assembly were performed by the 
Governor and Court of Policy, except as regards taxation and 
finance, which were dealt with by the Combined Court, composed 
of the Governor and Members of the Court of Policy together with 
six Financial Representatives. The Court of Policy made all 
laws and ordinances, except the annual Tax and Customs Duties 
Ordinances, which were passed by the Combined Court. Towards 
the end of the 18th century, when British Guiana still belonged ta 
the Dutch, there were two sets of taxes and two separate 
treasuries or chests—these taxes were: the Capitation Tax. which. 
together with the import, produce, and tonnage dues, went irto 
the Dutch West India Company’s (now the King’s) chest; and 
the Ongeld, an additional head tax, which belonged to the Colony 
chest. The abolition of slavery in 1834 rendered it necessary to 
alter the system of taxation to suit the new social conditions 
obtaining, and the King’s taxes and the Colonial taxes were 
abolished and the ways and means necessary for carrying on the 
Government were raised by increasing the import duties. The 
two chests were merged into one—the revenue of the King’s chest 
was surrendered to the Combined Court as a part of the ways and 
means in return for, and during the term of, a Civil List. In 
1842, by an Order of Her Majesty in Council, it was declared that 
during the continuation of the Civil List the King’s chest should 
continue to be abolished. The Civil List has continued to be 
renewed from time to time as necessary. 

During 1891 an Act was passed, which came into force in 1892. 
effecting a considerable change in the Constitution. By this Act 
the administrative functions of the Court of Policy were trans- 
ferred to an Executive Council, and the duties of the former 
became purely legislative. The Court of Policy then consisted 
of the Governor, seven official members and eight elected members, 
and together with six financial representatives formed the Combined 
Court. 

A Parliamentary Commission was appointed in October, 1926. 
“to consider and report on the economic condition of the Colony, 
the causes which have hitherto retarded and the measures which 
could be taken to promote development, and any facts which ther 
may consider to have a bearing on the above matters,’’ and in 
their Report* they recommended that it was essential, both on the 
grounds of immediate financial exigencies and that of future 





* Cmd. 2841. 
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development, that the existing Constitution should be altered so 
as to confer power upon the Governor to carry into effect measures 
which he and the Secretary of State for the Colonies consider 
essential for the well-being of the Colony. On their recommenda- 
tion a local commission was appointed to advise on the precise 
nature of the constitutional modification required to secure such 
control to the Government, and generally upon any other improve- 
ments such as those suggested by the Parliamentary Commission 
which might be effected in the Constitution. As a result of these 
reports an Act to make provision for the Government of the Colony 
of British Guiana was passed by Parliament in 1928, and by 
Proclamation issued by the Governor-in-Executive-Council and 
published in the Official Gazette as provided by Article 3 of the 
British Guiana (Constitution) Order in Council, 1928, the Court 
of Policy and Combined Court then subsisting were determined on 
the 18th July, 1928, and a Legislative Council substituted therefor. 


The Legislative Council as now constituted consists of the 
Governor, two ex-officio members, eight nominated official 
members, five nominated unofficial members, and fourteen elected 
members. 


In accordance with the provisions of the British Guiana (Con- 
stitution) Order in Council, 1928, the First Legislative Council 
was dissolved two years after its constitution and a general election 
was held in September, 1930. The Council shall be dissolved at 
the expiration of every five years if it has not been dissolved earlier. 
A general election must be held within two months of the date 
of dissolution. 

The Executive Council consists of the Governor, two ex-officio 
members, four nominated official members, two nominated un- 
official members, and three elected members, all of whom are 
members of the Legislative Council. 


Currency. 


Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. British sterling and 
United States gold coin are current and are legal tender. 


On the 16th August, 1915, the Combined Court approved of the 
issue of Government currency notes of the face value of $1 = 
4s. 2d. and $2 = 8s. 4d. The first notes were issued in January, 
1917, and on the 3lst December, 1930, there were notes in cir- 
culation to the face value of £104,166 13s. 4d. 


The Government Note Issue is fully backed by a Note Guarantee 
Fund, two-thirds of which are invested and one-third retained in 
coin. A Depreciation Fund equivalent to 10 per cent. of the 
mvested portion of the Note Guarantee Fund provides for any 
depreciation that may occur in the investments of the Note 
Guarantee Fund. 
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At the close of the year the bulk of the notes of earlier designs 
in circulation was replaced by notes of the new (1929) design. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) and the 
Royal Bank of Canada have establishments at Georgetown, with 
branches at New Amsterdam, Berbice. Both of these banks carry 
on savings bank business. 


The first Government Savings Banks were established at George- 
town and at New Amsterdam in the year 1836, and the first Post 
Office Savings Banks in December, 1889. In November, 1910. 
the Combined Court passed a resolution approving of the amalga- 
mation of these banks, and authorizing the transfer of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank to the Post Office as from the 1st July, 1911. 


Savings Bank business is conducted at 40 post offices throuzh- 
out the Colony. 


On the 31st December, 1930, there were 34,471 depositors with 
a total of £333,422 18s. 3d. at credit in the Banks. The invest- 
ments on the same date were £340,030 17s. 8d., from which ap 
interest income of £14,888 8s. 1d. was received. The bank has 
a Depreciation of Investments Fund of £17,119 Os. 1d. 


Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in the Colony. 


I.—GENERAL. 

1. The late Sir Frederick Gordon Guggisberg, K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R.E., resigned his appointment as Governor of the Colony 
on the 28th February, and Sir Edward Denham, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., Governor of Gambia, was appointed to succeed him. 


2. Sir Edward Denham arrived in British Guiana and assumed 
the administration of the Government on the 9th June. 


8. A loan was obtained from the Colonial Development Fund for 
the construction of a road from Bartica into the interior. 543 miles 
of the road were completed up to the 30th November when work 
was suspended pending the provision of further funds to carry it on 
to the Potaro river, a further distance of about 54 to 56 miles, in 
the direction of the Kaieteur Falls. It is hoped that this road will 
become the ‘‘ Highway to the Hinterland.”’ 

Additional funds for the continuance of the road and for the 
erection of a steel bridge across the Potaro river have since been 
obtained on loan from the Colonial Development Fund. Up to 
date, the construction work has been carried to the mile 72 and 
lorries can proceed as far as mile 693, at which spot a bridge 
across a tributary of the Kaburi river is now being built. 
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4. The constructional phase of the scheme for land settlement 
1t Bush Lot, in Essequibo, projected by the late Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg, was completed on the 30th June, but it was possible 
to commence the settling of families as from the 1st of April. The 
Settlement is now firmly established and the people settled there 
appear contented and happy. 

5. A scheme for empoldering an area on the Corentyne Coast 
from Kilmarnock to Springlands was undertaken out of funds 
granted by the Imperial Government for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. This work should prove valuable in opening up an addi- 
tional area of approximately 30,000 acres of land—20,000 acres for 
rice cultivation and 10,000 for the cultivation of other crops. 


T.—FINANCIAL. 
Revenue. 

6. The ordinary revenue for the year 1930 amounted to £982,841, 
falling short of the estimate by £58,129 and the ordinary revenue 
for the preceding year by £87,399. Including certain extra- 
ordinary transactions giving rise to abnormal receipts in 1930, 
the total revenue amounted to £1,013,282, falling short of the 
estimate by £29,965, and the revenue for the preceding year by 
£239 ,040. 

Expenditure. 

7. The total expenditure for the year amounted to £1,093,304, 
being £35,292 less than the estimate and £32,914 less than the 
expenditure for the previous year. The Estimates for 1930 in- 
cluded extraordinary appropriations amounting to £10,817, the 
actual ordinary expenditure exclusive of these items being 
£1 083 548. 

8. The revenue and expenditure for the last five years were 
as under :— 





Year. Revenue*. Expenditure. 
1926 ... ee he .. 1,054,127 1,173,491 
1927 ... vise fe. .-- 1,068,865 1,148 028 
1928 ... a oa . 1,185,811 1,159 ,139 
1929 ... ee a ... 1,252,322 1,126,218 
1930 1,013 282 1,093 304 
*Note Sianniee Raa General Revenue Receipts as 
under :— 
Year. Amount. 
£ 
' 1926 ... we me ba ase a «55,000 
: 1927 ... os a ails ie me .. 81,376 
; 1998.8 de SE Vinee Be Gre cre (623246 
1929 ... os fas ae ae oe ... 178,849 
: HOSES, Crit | "aces pats ee wens wee aeereae 
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Assets and Liabilities. 


9. The Balance Sheet of the Colony at the 31st December, 
1929, showed an accumulated deficit of £29,934. Including 
ordinary and extraordinary items, the actual revenue during the 
year fell short of. the actual expenditure by £80,022. The deficit 
was accordingly increased to £109,956 at 31st December, 1930, 
the total assets and liabilities at that date being £964,163 and 
£1,094,119 respectively. 

Public Debt. 


10. The Public Debt at 31st December, 1929, amounted to 
£4,770,191. Redemptions to the amount of £102,723 were 
effected during the year. The resulting loan indebtedness at the 
close of the year was therefore £4,667,468, against which liability 
there were an accumulated Sinking Fund of £572,335 (of which 
the estimated market value was £579,283), and an amount of 
£1,213,510 recoverable from Local Authorities. 


11. No new loans were raised during the year, but the Legisla- 
tive Council approved on the 20th November, 1930 (Resolu- 
tion X), of the issue by the Crown Agents for the Colonies of 
Treasury Bills to the limit of £250,000 for defraying the cost of 
works to be met from loans raised by the Colony, and also to 
the extent of £125,500 to finance works pending reimbursement 
by the Imperial Government. 


New Taxation. 


12. To offset the loss resulting from the exemption from export 
duty of sugar and its by-products with effect from the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1930, and of other agricultural products from 16th 
December, increased duties were imposed on certain commodities, 
viz., malt liquors, whisky, brandy, gin, manufactured tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, table salt, and cordage, while the surtax of 
25 per cent. imposed under the Customs Duties Ordinance, 1929, 
on named articles was increased to 30 per cent. In addition, the 
excise duty on rum was increased from $3 to $4 per proof gallon, 
the rate existing in 1928, and a tax of 4 cents was levied on 
every ticket in connexion with a lottery or sweepstake organized 
by registered local racing clubs or associations. 

It was considered that the increase on the afore-mentioned 
imports, confined for the most part to luxuries, would be payable 
by those best able to afford them, while the increase on salt per 
package was not sufficiently heavy to be passed on to the 
consumer. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


18. The sugar crop for the Colony for 1930 was 127,764 tons 
as compared with 107,590 tons, the average for the preceding ten 
years. The area reaped was 54,264 acres, the average yield of 
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sugar being 2.3 tons per acre. The returns submitted by sugar 
plantations in the Colony show that in 1930, 57,244 acres were 
under sugar cane. 


14. The area devoted to the cultivation of rice was 49,702 acres, 
of which 10,640 acres yielded both spring and autumn crops. 
The total yield of padi was 64,252 tons, equivalent to about 38,550 
tons of cleaned rice. 22,480 tons of rice were exported in 1930 
as compared with 14,091 tons in 1929. Large areas of the front 
lands of the Colony pre-eminently suited for the cultivation of 
rice are not so occupied. 


15. Coconuts are planted on 26,665 acres of land. The exports 
of nuts were 629,000. In addition 2,010 tons of copra and 26,357 
gallons of coconut oil were exported. A great number of the nuts 
gathered were used locally for the manufacture of copra, coconut 
oil, or directly as food. There is a very wide area of lighter soils 
on the front coastlands suitable for planting with coconuts. 


16. The acreage returned as being under coffee was 5,006 acres. 
The export of coffee amounted to 3,281 cwt., as compared with 
8,098 cwt. in 1929. The area is capable of considerable expansion, 
notably in the North-West and Pomeroon Districts. 


17. The area returned as being planted with cocoa was 1,438 
acres. 


18. The area devoted to the cultivation of limes during the 
year was 703 acres. In the year under review, 11,373 gallons of 
concentrated lime juice and 660 gallons of essential oil of limes 
were exported. 


19. The export of rubber was 46 cwt., as compared with 15 cwt. 
in 1929. 


20. The acreage under provision crops was 13,604 acres. 


There has been a particularly keen interest shown in citrus grow- 
ing, and orders for over 5,000 budded grape fruit and orange plants 
were received. The demand for budded lime and seedling lime 
plants was also considerably increased. 


21. The number of cattle in the Colony, including 72,508 on 
the hinterland savannahs, was 154,684 in 1930, horses were re- 
turned at 3,793, sheep at 29,146, goats at 17,511, swine at 23 580, 
donkeys at 8,841, mules at 1,624. There are also 393 buffaloes, 
mostly used in the timber grants. 


11641 AS 
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22. The annual exports and values of the principal agricultoral 
commodities during the last five years were :— 




















7 
— 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Sugar— 

Tons... ase me 84,659 109,616 114,687 100,449 114,542 

Sees ove «+» | 1,260,470 | 1,830,747 | 1,692,639 | 1,238,289 | 1,128,934 
Molasses— 

Gals.... ee «+» | 2,017,862 | 2,677,457 | 2,873,468 | 2,536,623 | 3,851,337 

Series ee Bee 21,561 30,322 34,225 29,417 41,345 
Rum— 

Pf. Gals... st 789,643 | 1,081,020 | 1,269,923 | 1,109,482 846,319 

ois a eae 83,098 107,592 120,060 102,390 75,619 
Rice— 

Tons... Ecc oe 2,914 11,497 18,083 14,091 22,480 

cee sae woe 45,447 150,806 232,114 182,585 227,164 
Copra— 

Lb. ... ase +++ | 3,820,468 | 2,605,818 | 7,841,944 | 8,420,160 | 4,503,099 

SO oss eae eee 39,595 24,276 73,442 65,489 29,880 
Balata— 

Lb. ... ast ase 597,401 753,037 647,566 599,897 995,459 

£ cecs tee on 74,675 81,773 53,635 48,260 81,311 








23. The following is a brief résumé of activities during the year 
with assistance from Imperial Funds. 


(1) Sugar.—Assistance has been provided to the extent of 
£40,000 by way of loan for improving labour conditions on the 
estates. ‘This, together with certain other grants for definite relief 
works of public utility, should help to minimize the unemployment 
situation resulting from the sugar crisis. In addition, a free grant 
of £2,475 has been provided by the Colonial Development Fund 
for 3 years’ special work on the moth-borer problem, arising out 
of the visit in 1929 of Dr. J. G. Myers. 


(2) Rice.—A free grant of £4,250 and a loan of £800 free of 
interest repayable at the end of five years has been made from 
the Colonial Development Fund. This assistance from the Fund 
is made up as follows :— 


(1) A free grant of £1,700 to meet the cost of paddy seed 
barns and weighing machines for five district stations. 

(2) A loan of £800 for five years on the terms stated above 
to provide a revolving fund for the purchase and distribution 
of seed. 

(3) A free grant of £850 per annum for three years to meet 
the salary of a plant breeder. 


Plans for paddy barns have already been approved for constmc- 
tion in the following centres :—No. 63 Corentyne; New Amster- 
dam, Berbice; Experiment Station, Demerara; Anna Regina, 
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Etssequibo. The seed thus obtained will be first distributed to 
selected private seed farms in each district for further multiplica- 
tion under the guidance of the Agricultural Superintendents. 
Government certificates will be issued for the purity of the seed— 
<onditional of course on the instructions of the Agricultural 
Superintendents being carried out—which should secure a higher 
price for such seed. Normally, the cultivator is in need of ready 
«cash at harvesting time and must of necessity dispose of his entire 
paddy crop; the revolving fund made possible by the loan will 
enable purchases of the pure seed grown to be made at harvest 
and supplies held for the convenience of growers, thus ensuring 
that the bulk of the seed intended for sowing the next season’s 
crop will not be sold to millers. In this way, a guaranteed selected 
pure seed supply will be built up, and it is hoped that from the 
third crop after the commencement of this scheme there will be 
sufficient pure seed available to plant up the whole of the rice 
area of the Colony, the ten-acre blocks being regularly used as a 
nucleus for maintaining purity. 


(3) Poison Plants.—A grant not exceeding £200 per annum for 
five years has been made from the Empire Marketing Board. 
During the year, considerable quantities of cuttings of Black and 
White Haiari (Lonchocarpus sp.) as well as Yaraconalli (Tephrosia 
toxicaria) seeds have been collected—sufficient to plant 6 acres 
at Hosororo and 6 acres at Wauna—and the experiments have 
since been laid down. At Hosororo there is already an area de- 
voted to the following poison plants—Black and White Haiari 
(Lonchocarpus sp.), Yaraconalli (Tephrosia toxicaria), Konami 
(Clibadium surinamense), Konoparu (Euphorbia cotinoides), and 
Dukanani (Phyllanthus conami). Both the Black and White 
Hraiaris (as was the case in 1929) were severely attacked by some 
fly, forwarded to the Entomologist for identification, which has 
considerably retarded their growth. The attack from this pest has 
not been noticed on Haiari growing at Wauna nor on the Haiari 
growing in the forests. 


Forestry. 

24. The valuation of the forests of the Groete Creek-Unabaruka- 
Supenaam area was completed during the year, whilst a cruise 
was undertaken to examine the probable value of the forests on 
the Corentyne river. The latter did not disclose forest of sufficient 
value to render valuation surveys necessary, and as a result of 
the year’s work, only the forests of the Cuyuni river remain to 
be valued before the necessary examination of the accessible forests 
of the Colony, capable of exploitation, is sufficiently complete to 
enable reserves to be established and forest management to be 
undertaken. 

The northern boundary of the Bartica-Kaburi Reserved Forest 
having been demarcated during 1929, this area was declared a 
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reserved forest during the year, the first forest reserve to be estab- 
lished. The demarcation of the eastern boundary of the second 
reserve, the Tiger Creek, Supenaam area, was completed during 
the year, and this area will also shortly be ready for reservation. 


25. The project for construction of a road through the forest 
southward from Bartica was carried out by the Forest Department 
and reached a point of 543 miles from Bartica. 


26. The report was received during the year on the result of 
tests made as to the suitability of Wallaba Wood for paper pulp 
by the Kraft and Sulphite processes and further full commercial 
scale tests will probably be undertaken in the near future. 

It was arranged for pilot tests to be carried out by the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory on Wallaba, Greenheart, and 
Purpleheart, whilst specific tests are also to be carried out on 
Crabwood. 

Considerable additions were made to the Herbarium in the course 
of the year, and considerable attention is being and will be devoted 
to the collection of botanical specimens during the next two years, 
in view of the probability of the compilation of a flora of the Colony 
in the near future. 


27. During the year a total of 159,194 cubic feet of timber was 
inspected, branded, and certified by officers of the Forest Depart- 
ment, all of which was Greenheart. The number of leases and 
licences for woodcutting purposes in existence at the end of the 
year was 485 over an area of 489,079 acres. 


28. Provision was made in the Estimates for the removal of the 
Forest Department to the Mazaruni Station—which it is hoped will 
in future be the centre of the Forest Department activities. The 
approval of the Secretary of State to this scheme has since been 
received. 

Mining. 

29. The mineral production of British Guiana is at present con- 
fined to gold, diamonds, and bauxite. The records of gold pro- 
duction date back to 1884, and the aggregate amount produced from 
then to the end of 1930 was 2,688,571 ounces, valued at £9,807 .944. 
The highest. production in any one year was 138,528 ounces in 1893: 
but, since the rise of the diamond industry and consequent almost 
entire diversion of the interest of the diggers to the alluvial diamond 
workings, the output of gold has dwindled until only 6.933 ounces 
were produced in 1930; of this 1,822 ounces were won by dredging. 
With the ‘exception of 69,430 ounces won by quartz-mining 
ventures, all of which are closed down, the entire production of 
gold has been obtained from alluvial deposits. 


30. Diamonds were first discovered in 1890, but, though of good 
quality, failed to obtain a good market price until 1916, from which 
year production rose steadily to a peak production of 214,474 carats 
valued at £1,033,014 in 1923. World prices have gradually de- 
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clined since then and the production for 1930 was 107,201 carats 
valued at £323,836. The aggregate production from 1890 to the 
end of that year was 1,766,227 carats valued at £7,256,776. The 
entire production has been obtained from alluvial workings mostly 


by individual workers, no pipes or fissure deposits having been 
found. 


31. Valuable and extensive deposits of exceptionally high grade 
bauxite exist in easily accessible locations. Operations to develop 
part of these were commenced in 1914 by the Demerara Bauxite 
Company, an offshoot of the Aluminium Company of America. 
Plant and equipment to a value of about £1,000,000 have been 
erected and the aggregate output to the end of 1930 was 1,324,206 
tons, the output during the year being 146,996 tons. The British 
and Colonial Bauxite ‘Company—an offshoot of the British 
Aluminium Company and connected British and Colonial interests 
—has taken up a large area, but active mining operations have not 
yet been commenced. 


The annual exports of these minerals for the last five years 
were :— 


























— 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 

Gold— 

Oz. ... cee ene 5,434 5,607 4,264 5,837 5,057 

Ee 35 we ot 20,471 20,713 15,864 20,945 18,663 
Diamonds— 

Carats ues Berd 145,097 180,678 132,966 128,115 102,051 

Ba Nave whe sas 687,698 753,112 524,758 474,492 298,201 
Bauxite— 

Tons... eae mae 183,859 160,933 166,422 185,151 119,616 

£4 oe a 191,809 168,031 171,875 192,865 124,600 

Fisheries. 


32. There are three two-masted schooners and 161 small boats 
engaged in fishing. The local demand for fish is amply met and 
should it increase, additional schooners would be forthcoming. 
There seems little prospect, however, of development to any 
appreciable extent. During the year, 58,800 snapper valued at 
$23,500, and 2,261 grouper valued at $2,600 were caught. 

A fair supply of sea-fish is generally kept in cold storage at an 
ice manufacturing establishment in Georgetown. Salt cod, 
herrings, and mackerel are imported in quantity. 

The angler may enjoy good sport with tarpon (or cuffum) as well 
as with several other fish which are more agreeable to the palate. 
The river fishing in the interior is good. 

Fish glue from the gilbaker to the amount of 34,424 Ib., valued 
at £468, was exported during the year. 
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Crustaceans, such as crabs and prawns, add much to the food 
supply in the country districts. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


33. The total value of the trade of British Guiana (including 
bullion and specie) during the year was as follows :— 


£ 
Imports... be an a oe «+ 1,971,967 
Exports... fie tay due Pea w. 2,222,397 


Total ... £4,194,364 


a decrease of £577,922 on the trade of the previous year. 


34. The value of goods in transit to other countries transhipped 


direct in Colony ports was £131,393 as compared with £127,968 
in 1929. 


35. The value of imports (less re-exports and including bullion 
and specie) was £1,868,317, a decrease of 13 per cent. on the 
imports of the previous year. 


36. The total value of domestic produce shipped was £2,119 299 
being a decrease of 15.2 per cent. on the exports of 1929. The 
main items responsible for this drop in value were diamonds, sugar, 
bauxite, copra, timber, and rum, which showed decreases of 
£176,292, £109,355, £65,824, £35,610, £30,738, and £26,722. 
respectively. In the case of sugar, however, the quantity exported 
actually exceeded the exports of 1929 by 14,093 tons. 


37. The exports of rice were 22,480 tons valued at £227,164, 
showing a substantial increase over 1929, when exparts were 
14,091 tons valued at £182,585. This has been the largest quantity 
yet exported since the inception of the industry. 


38. There was a marked improvement in the export trade of 
balata, 995,459 lb. to the value of £81,311 having been shipped. 
The exports in 1929 were 599,897 Ib. valued at £48,260. Molasses 
showed a very fair increase in exports over 1929, the figures being 
3,851,337 gallons valued at £41,345 for the year under review, an 
increase in quantity of 1,314,714 gallons and in value of £11,927. 


39. The United Kingdom accounted for 43 per cent. of the total 
trade, or 1 per cent. less than that of the previous year. The 
imports at 57 per cent. remain at a similar figure to that in 1929, 
while the exports at 30 per cent. showed a decrease of nearly 2 
per cent. 

40. Canada’s 28 per cent. of the total trade remains unaltered 
when compared with 1929, and the United States accounts for only 
9 per cent. of trade with the Colony, being the same percentage 
as in the previous year. 
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41. The principal imports from the United Kingdom were :— 
£ 


Cotton piece-goods ... tee aes see «157,852 
Flour ... “a ar eA Sad a «71,510 
Machinery ... ut ae a vee .. 54,882 
Edible oils... ae om Fis ee .. 54,835 
Manures eae oe ee es be ... 52,922 
Manufactured tobacco wee fee “ vs 87,277 
Dried fish... ae fal ne ar «. 85,948 
The main supplies from Canada were :— 
£ 
Flour ... on. ows oe me ea .. 117,044 
Motor cars ... a nie oe as .. 21,925 
Boots and shoes... ar Rise ae .. 14,781 
Lumber a y . 14,651 


Cotton piece-goods (£23,433), pickled meat (£18,912), and leaf 
tobacco (£7,734) were the principal commodities imported from the 
United States of America. 


42. The total value of domestic exports to the United Kingdom 
amounted to £640,801, of which sugar was responsible for 
£283 ,128 ; diamonds, £133,624 ; balata, £69,811; and rum, £55,325. 
Other exports to the Mother Country were molasses (£38,804), 
copra (£19,314), and gold (£18,595). 


43. Canada was again the Colony’s best market for her produce, 
the value of export trade with her being £849,968. The principal 
exports to the Dominion were sugar (£842,202) and rum (£4,195). 
Of the sugar exported 75 per cent. went to Canada, as compared 
with 73 per cent. in 1929. 


44. The United States of America was again the destination of 
all the bauxite exported, 119,616 tons valued at £124,600 having 
been shipped to that country. Balata to the extent of 70,580 lb. 
valued at £5,882, also found a market in the United States. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 

45. Regular steamship communication is maintained with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America, 
the West Indies, and the Dutch and French Guianas. The 
Principal lines calling here are the Harrison Direct Line, the 
Trinidad Line, the Royal Netherlands West India Mail, the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, the Canadian National 
Steamships, the Ocean Dominion Steamships, the Aluminium Line, 
British Molasses Steamships, and the Dutch Government steamers 
from Surinam. 
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Airways. 

46. A weekly air mail service between Miami and Dutch Guiana 
via the West Indian Islands, Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, etc., touch- 
ing at Georgetown, is operated by Pan-American Airways 
Incorporated. 

Railways. 

47. There are two lines of single-track railway in the Colony, 
which were acquired by the Government from the late Demerara 
Railway Company. One of the lines runs from Georgetown along 
the east coast of Demerara for a distance of 60} miles to Rosignol 
on the left bank of the Berbice River and diagonally opposite New 
Amsterdam. The other runs along the west coast of Demerara 
for a distance of 18} miles, starting at Vreed-en-Hoop on the left 
bank of the Demerara river and ending at Parika, a point on the 
coast immediately opposite the island of Leguan in the estuary of 
the Essequibo river. 

Roads. 

48. Roads, with an aggregate length of 272 miles and a fair 
motoring surface, extend along the coastlands from Skeldon on 
the Corentyne river to Charity on the Pomeroon river, and also 
along the lower reaches of the principal rivers for short distances. 
but do not penetrate inland. Communication beyond these limits 
is, generally speaking, by water, but there are also roads and paths 
in the interior. These are as follows :— 

In the North-West District, between Arakaka on the Barima 
river, and Towakaima on the Barima river, a distance of 29 
miles, with a branch line to Five Stars, a distance of 17 miles; 
and from the Barima river, opposite Morawhanna, to Wamiana 
Creek, a distance of 11 miles, eight of which are suitable for 
motor traffic. ‘The latter road passes over the Mabaruma hilis, 
on which are situated the Government offices for the adiministra- 
tion of the District, a public hospital, etc. 

In the Potaro District, between Tumatumari and St. Mary, 
Konawaruk, 14} miles, and Potaro Landing and Minnehaha, 
193 miles, with connecting trail from the six-mile post on the 
former road to the ten-mile post on the latter (known as the 
Tiger Creek Line) a distance of 10} miles, and a trail from the 
1} mile post on the Potaro North Fork Road to Kangaruma 
on the right bank of the River Potaro, a distance of 54 miles. 

In the Essequibo District, between Bartica on the Essequibo 
river and Kaburi on the Mazaruni river, a distance of 75} miles, 
and between Tower Camaria and Upper Camaria on the 
Cuyuni river, a distance of 33 miles. Bartica, at the junction 
of the Essequibo and Mazaruni rivers, is connected by path to 
Kaburi on the latter river, and from there trails extend to 
Potaro Landing on the Potaro river, a distance of 32 miles, and 
to Tiboku Falls, a distance of about 76 miles, on the Mazaruni 
river. 
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49. As a measure of relief of unemployment, the main road 
from Georgetown for a distance of 5 miles along the east coast 
and similarly for a like distance along the east bank, Demerara 
river, is being converted from a burnt earth to a macadam road 
with oiled surface. Thomas Road and a section of Vlissengen 
Road, another 1.5 miles, is also being similarly improved. 


50. The Bartica-Kaburi track which in recent years has more or 
less fallen into disuse, has been widened, bushed, and practically 
converted into a road with a view to eventually being extended to 
the Kaieteur Falls. 


51. A cattle trail is being maintained by the Government between 
Takama on the Berbice river and Annai on the Rupununi river, 
a distance of 182 miles, with a branch line to Arakwa, a place 
approximately opposite Wismar on the Demerara river. 


Government Steamer and other Inland Services. 


52. The Transport and Harbours Department operates steamers 
on the following routes :— 


Ferries across the Demerara, Berbice, and Issequibo rivers. 

A steamer service from Georgetown to Morawhanna and 
Mabaruma, on the Barima and Aruka rivers, North-West 
District. 

Georgetown to Adventure on the Essequibo Coast. 

Georgetown to Bartica at the junction of the Essequibo. 

Mazaruni, and Cuyuni rivers. 

Georgetown to Pickersgill and other stations on the upper 
reaches of the Pomeroon river. 

Parika to Adventure and Bartica. 

New Amsterdam, on the right bank of the Berbice river, to 
Paradise, 110 miles up that river. 

Launch services are also run as follows :— 

Charity on the Pomeroon river, up and down the river, and 
also to Acquero on the Moruka river. 

New Amsterdam to Ilkuruwa, up the Canje Creek. 

A service from Georgetown to Potaro via Bartica is now 
being run by the Department. 

53. Messrs. Sprostons, Limited, operate a steamship service 
between Georgetown, Wismar on the west bank, and Mackenzie 
on the east bank of the Demerara river. Sailing craft owned by 
this Company also run between Georgetown and New Amsterdam. 

54. Kaieteur Falls.—Arrangements can be made for visiting the 
Kaieteur Falls. The journey is by way of the Essequibo river to 
Tumatumari and thence by launch to Potaro Landing, thence on 
foot by a path through the forest seven miles to Kangaruma 
on the Potaro river, and thence by boat to Tukeit, passing Amatuk 
waterfall and Waratuk cataract on the way. After leaving Tukeit 
there is a climb to the top of Kaieteur. 
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The Governor and Lady Denham visited Kaieteur during the 
year. They left Georgetown on 29th August and returned on 
6th September—the journey being made via Bartica, the Essequibo 
and Potaro rivers. 


55. There are 1,344 motor cars, 24 vans, 179 motor-buses, 114 
motor-lorries, and 405 motor-cycles in use in the Colony. In 
recent years there has been an increase in the number of British 
cars imported although there is still a preponderance of American 
cars registered. 


Postal. 
(Including Telephones, Telegraphs, and Wireless.) 


56. The Postal Service embraces the whole of the coastlands and 
extends up the principal rivers. The General Post Office is situated 
in Georgetown, and there are 39 branch post offices at which all 
classes of postal work are transacted, including savings bank, money 
order, and postal order business. The postal agencies are 29 in 
number, at 20 of which postal orders may be obtained, and the 
number of travelling post offices is now 9, at 3 of which postal 
orders are obtainable. The Post Office also controls the inland 
telegraph and telephone systems. There are 45 telegraph offices. 
connected by 390 miles of wire. Up-to-date telephone systems are 
operated in Georgetown and New Amsterdam, to which there are 
1,000 and 125 subscribers, respectively, both exchanges being in 
continuous service. During June, 1928, a Strowger automatic ex- 
change was opened at Georgetown to which are connected 1 
subscribers. In addition there are ten country sub-exchanges, two 
of which were converted in October, 1927, and one in December. 
1928, to a semi-automatic continuous service. A separate police and 
railway service is operated. 


57. The Georgetown Wireless Station (taken over from the 
Admiralty) is in communication with ships at sea and neighbouring 
points, and a direction-finding station is also maintained. In 
conjunction with the main station six stations have been established 
in the interior of the Colony, one of these being operated by a 
private Company under Government Licence. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 
Tae SuPREME Covurt. 


58. The work of the Supreme Court may be said to fall into the 
following divisions :—Civil, Criminal, Appellate, Matrimonial, 
Admiralty, Insolvency, Probate, Petitions, and Parate Execution 
cases. 
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59. Civil Cases.—These may be said to constitute the most im- 
portant branch of the work of the Court, as one or other of the three 
Judges of the Court sits to hear such cases almost continuously 
throughout the year except during the statutory vacation of the 
Court in the months of July and August each year. The jurisdiction 
in civil cases is exercised by any single one of the three Judges 
of the Court, an appeal from a final judgment of a Judge in cases 
of amounts exceeding $250 being provided at present (since 1921) 
to the West Indian Court of Appeal; while appeals in cases of 
amounts not exceeding $250 and in cases of certain kinds of inter- 
locutory orders, go to a bench composed of the other two Judges 
of the Court, constituting the ‘‘ Full Court ’’ or ‘‘ Appeal Court,’’ 
as is hereinafter stated. In 1930 the Court sat by one or more of 
its Judges on 126 days (Saturdays not being included). A Judge 
of the Court holds what is commonly called the Bail Court: on 
Saturday for dealing with specially endorsed writs: on Monday 
for dealing with applications in actions, bankruptcy matters, etc. 
385 civil cases were instituted during the year 1930, while 572 
cases were disposed of, withdrawn, or abandoned, the numbers for 
the years 1928 and 1929 being :— 


Instituted. Disposed of. 


1928 es seh oe sed se 421 474 
1929 7 te ae ove ... 896 264 


The Court usually sits in Georgetown, where cases from the less 
important counties of Berbice and Essequibo also are generally 
heard, but any civil cases required by the Rules of Court to be 
heard in the county of Berbice are, as a rule, taken by the Judge 
at the conclusion of the Criminal Sessions held in that County in 
February, June, and October each year; the rules provide that 
Essequibo actions shall be heard in Georgetown so that the Court 
uever sits to hear civil cases in that county. 


60. Criminal Cases.—Statutory provision is made for sittings of 
the Court, in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction, in every year 
in each of the three counties of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, 
as follows :—in Demerara in the months of January, April, June, 
and October; in Essequibo in February, May, and October; and 
in Berbice in February, June, and October. Power is given to the 
Governor to suspend or postpone any such sitting by proclamation, 
but this power has very seldom been exercised. The practice has 
been for two Judges to sit concurrently in Georgetown, the Chief 
Justice being, as a rule, in what is called ‘‘ the First Court '’ and 
a Puisne Judge in ‘‘ the Second Court,’’ but since 1927 the Chief 
Justice alone has sat in Georgetown usually. Only one Judge 
attends the sittings in Berbice and Fssequibo, which are some- 
times, but not correctly, referred to as ‘‘ circuit ’’ sittings. In 
1930, the criminal cases for trial included 6 for murder, 4 for 
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manslaughter, and 51 for other offences; these resulted in 4 con- 
victions for murder, 2 for manslaughter, and 42 for other offences. 
The figures for the years 1928 and 1929 are as follows :-— 


1928. Cases. Contictions. 
Murder % “ae roe on re 13 
Manslaughter oe ; ss ee: 1 
Other Offences a ae ro ten 85 65 

1929. 

Murder ase ae Soh ; ei 1 
Manslaughter any eee : ve. £6 2 
Other Offences ee fac 13. 67 


A case being stated by the Judge on a question of law arising in the 
trial, an appeal lies to the West Indian Court of Appeal. 

61. Appellate cases.—The ‘* Full Court ’’ (i.e., a Bench com- 
posed of the three Judges or not less than two of them) of the 
Supreme Court sits as a rule every Friday to hear (1) appeals from 
single Judges and/or (2) appeals from Magistrates, the Court, 
speaking generally, having jurisdiction only over appeals from cer- 
tain kinds of interlocutory orders of a single Judge and from final 
judgments of a single Judge in cases of amounts not exceeding 
$250 (in both instances the Judge’s leave to appeal has to be 
obtained), while appeals from final judgments of a Judge in cases 
of amounts exceeding $250 go at present to the West Indian Court 
of Appeal. In 1930, the total number of appeals disposed of was 
10, as compared with 20 in 1928, and 10 in 1929. Generally 
speaking, no further appeal from a decision of a Judge or Magis- 
trate lies from the decision of the Full Court. 

62. Matrimonial cases.—The jurisdiction in these cases, as in 
civil cases, is exercised singly by each of the three Judges of the 
Court. In 1930 the Court dealt with 19 cases of this kind, as 
compared with 15 cases in 1928, and 13 in 1929. 

63. Admiralty cases——The jurisdiction in these cases also is 
exercised by each of the three Judges singly. Cases of this kind 
are not frequent. In 1930, as in 1928 and 1929, there was none. 


64. Insolvency cases —These are usually heard in Georgetown 
by a Judge in the Bail Court on Saturdays, without regard to 
whether they arise in Demerara, Berbice, or Essequibo. The 
Insolvency Ordinance, 1900 (No. 29), is based on the English 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883. In 1930 the Court dealt with 14 petitions for 
Receiving Orders, 7 being by creditors and 7 by the debtors them- 
selves, the number of petitions in 1929 being 16 (13 by creditors 
and 3 by the debtors themselves), while in 1928 there were 18 
petitions (7 by creditors and 11 by the debtors themselves). Four 
Administration Orders were made in 1930, as against 3 in 1929, 
and 6 in 1928, and applications for discharge from insolvency 
were made and granted in those years as follows :—1930, one; 
1929, two; 1928, three. 
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65. Probate cases.—Cases of actions for probate in Solemn form 
ire not frequent. Probate in Common form is usually granted by 
un order of a Judge (usually the Chief Justice) on an application 
saper submitted to him, accompanied by the will, the probate 
copy of the will, the executor’s oath, and the estate duty papers, 
and a certificate by the Registrar (appended at the foot of the 
application paper) that the papers are in order for probate. In 
1930, there were 294 such applications, as against 238 in 1929, 
and 272 in 1928. Letters of Administration for intestate estates 
were granted in 1930 as follows :— 


By a Judge (usually the Chief Justice) of the Court 


(estates over $250)... ... 80 

By the Registrar (estates not exceeding $250) i OT 
The figures for the years 1928 and 1929 being as follows :— 
1928. 1929. 

By a Judge ... pe Ss et we 5T 82 
By the Registrar eee . fe ne A. 36 


66. Petitions.—These are required by the Rules of the Court 
to be addressed to, and are dealt with by, the Chief Justice. 
Some of them are of a formal nature, e.g., petitions for leave to 
levy on immovable property pursuant to a Magistrate’s Court Judg- 
ment, and petitions for leave to sell a minor’s property, but some 
are important and involve questions of law. In 1930 there were 
168 petitions filed, and 163 Orders on petitions were made including 
26 Fiat Executio Orders, i.e., Orders for leave to levy on immov- 
able property. In 1929 the figures were :—181 petitions filed, 171 
Orders made, including 25 Fiat Executio Orders, while in 1928 


there were 158 petitions filed, 146 Orders made, including 23 Fiat 
Executio Orders. 


67. Parate Execution Proceedings.—These are relics of the 
Roman-Dutch practice, in which the Judge without a trial makes 
a summary order for the recovery of debts due to the Colony, 
Town Taxes, Village Rates, etc., etc. A ‘‘ Summation ’’ calling 
on the debtor to pay within a certain time is the first step. On 
failure to pay within the time stated, the summation is laid before 
a Judge for his ‘‘ fiat ’’ which, being granted, the marshal levies 
on and later, after advertisement, sells the property of the debtor. 
Proceedings of this kind may be either in personam or in rem, 
the latter form being the more common. In 19380, fiats were 
granted as follows:—Town Taxes, 540; Village Rates, 1,444; 


other matters, 107; the figures for the years 1928 and 1929 
being :— 


1928. 1929. 
Town Taxes ... bet oof od 184 271 
Village Rates ... ae a «- 1,146 1,656 


Other Matters ast es at 97 919 
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68. The Chief Justice of the Colony functions as one of the 
Judges of the West Indian Court of Appeal, and in that capacity 
is required to attend sittings of that Court outside the Colony from 
time to time during each year. In 1930 the Chief Justice attended 
sittings of the Court outside the Colony at St. Vincent in January 
and at Trinidad, Antigua, and Barbados in August and September. 
In that year there was a sitting of the Court in this Colony on 
the 30th of June and Ist of July at which two appeals were dis- 
posed of, one being dismissed and the other allowed. 


MAGISTRATES’ CouRTS. 


69. There are 41 Magistrates’ Courts in the Colony. 31,515 
cases were instituted in these Courts during the year, of which 
14,098 were Civil and 17,417 Criminal. At the beginning of 1930 
there were 125 Civil and 115 Criminal cases undisposed of, and 
at the close of the year there were 167 Civil and 93 Criminal cases 
pending. 

Police. 

70. The police force is an armed semi-military force employed 
for the prevention and detection of crime, the repression of internal 
disturbances, and the defence of the Colony against external 
aggression. Steps have been taken for the instruction of the force 
in first aid and ambulance work. 

The local forces were inspected in May by the late Inspector- 
General of the West Indian Local Forces, Brigadier G. C. Graze- 
brook, D.S.0., who reported very favourably on their efficiency. 


71. Crimes reported to or known to the police during the year 
numbered 6,055. They comprised 11 homicides. 865 reports of 
other offences against the person, 113 cases of praedial larceny, 
2,328 reports of other offences against property, and 2,738 reports 
of other crimes. The numbers of persons proceeded against in 
connexion with the foregoing figures were: 10 for homicides. 645 
for other offences against the person, 80 for praedial larceny, 1,217 
for other offences against property, and 3,771 for other crimes. 


72. No strikes or disturbances of any kind occurred throughout 
the year. 

Prisons. 

73. The prisons of the Colony now comprise two main prisons 
only and three small ones in remote and sparsely populated dis- 
tricts; His Majesty’s Penal Settlement at the confluence of the 
Mazaruni and Cuyuni rivers having been closed down during the 
year owing to the reduction in the prison population and with a 
view to economy, a gang of 25 convicts and 4 warders being still, 
however, retained at this Penal Settlement to keep the buildings 
and surroundings in order. The two principal prisons are the 
Georgetown Prison containing 246 cells, 3 association wards. 
2 hospital wards, and 2 rooms for debtors, and the New Amsterdam 
Prison containing 88 cells and 2 hospital wards. 
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74. The prison staffs together comprise 11 superior officers, 
including prison surgeons and chaplains, 49 subordinate officers, 
and 3 matrons. 


75. Prisoners are employed at various trades supplying the 
internal requirements of the prisons, on public works, and im the 
cutting of firewood, and their labour is also used on the prison 
farms. The English Mark System is in force and is applicable 
to all prisoners sentenced to 12 months and upwards. None of 
the prisons is on the complete separate system. All prisoners are 
worked in association, but the principle that each cell should con- 
tain one occupant only is ‘strictly observed except in the case of 
patients in hospital or associated wards. 


76. The number of prisoners committed to the different prisons 
during the year was :—males, 1,465; females 187; total 1,652. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


77. During the year the sea defences were well maintained, 
and all main roads were kept in fair condition. Considerable 
work was carried out on the Sea Defences on the west coast of 
Demerara out of funds provided by the Imperial Government for 
the relief of unemployment. Facilities for prospectors and other 
workers in the interior, such as the clearing of creeks, the making 
of bridle-paths and trails, and the maintenance of portages around 
the falls in the various rivers, were maintained. 


78. A total of 51 wells of an average depth of 865 feet of which 
7 were for private estates have been drilled producing a good 
potable water. As reported last year a number of these wells was 
damaged by an element, corrosive to metal but otherwise harmless ; 
of these wells 9 have been reconditioned (repaired) and their pro- 
duction re-established. 


Included in the above total are two ‘‘ test’? wells in which 
different types of strainers, concrete and anti-corrosive metals, 
are being tested with the view of eliminating future possible 
damage by corrosion. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


79. The birth and death-rates noted below have been calculated 
on the Registrar-General’s estimate of the population of the Colony 
at the 31st December, 1930, which was 312,489 or 157.303 males 
and 155,186 females. 


80. 10,438 births—5,246 boys and 5,192 girls—were registered 
during the year. In 1929 the number was 9,824, 5,041 boys and 
4,783 girls. The birth-rate was 33.4 per 1,000 of the population ; 
that for 1929 was 31.7 and for 1928 28.3. The numbers and 
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birth-rate per 1,000 of the estimated population of each of the 
several races representing the community were as follows :— 
Races. Births. Birth-rate 


per thousand. 
Europeans (other than Portu- 


guese) ae 30 10.2 19.0 
Europeans (Por tuguese) .- 180 22.1 } ‘ 
East Indians ... .. 5,201 40.0 
Chinese Sek is ae 71 26.3 
Aborigines a Se ve BT 29.8 
Blacks... aes ee ... 8,464 28.0 
Mixed Races... 1,233 34.2 


Of the births registered 4 933 or 47.3 per cent. were legitimate, 
and 5,505 or 52.7 illegitimate. 

81. The deaths registered were 7,174—3,828 males and 3.346 
females. In the previous year the figures were 7,281—3,892 males 
and 38,389 females. The death-rate was 23.0 per 1,000 of the 
population. In 1929 it was 23.5 and in 1928 27.9. The deatb- 
rate per 1,000 of the estimated population of the various races was 
as follows. 


Races. 
European (other than Portuguese) ... - 12.3) 49) 
Europeans (Portuguese) bo se ie 20.2 ; 
East Indians... we on ge ve 25.4 
Chinese ... ies 5 aos as soc 16.7 
Aborigines mer tig 5 me w 38.7 
Blacks... eae dee ce re a. B16 
Mixed Races... ae a. 16S 


Infantile Mortality. The Siabor of children who died under 
one year of age was 1,529 or 146 per 1,000 births in 1930, as com- 
pared with 1, 434, or 146 per 1,000 in 1929. The following table 
shows the proportion of deaths of the children under one year of 
age of each race to every 1,000 births of each such race for the 
year under review :— 


Races. 
Europeans (other than Portuguese)... --- 100) 59 
Europeans (Portuguese)... he Ae rs Ol 
East Indians se Bes ae oe we 155 
Chinese een ek se aS ed -. 70 
Aborigines ... Ae sae on he seeucl79 
Blacks 38 ach en ae Mt .. 150 
Mixed Races ae an sae ose .. lid 


82. During the year the most prevalent disease from the point 
of view of incidence and mortality was malaria. 

The total number of deaths registered as directly due to malaria 
was 1,104 as against 1,198 in 1929, the death-rate being 3.5 as 
against 3.9 per 1,000 persons in 1929. 
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There was an increase in the number of notified cases of enteric 
‘ever, 244 cases being notified in 1930 as against 200 in 1929; the 
.1umber of deaths being 53 and 44 respectively. 

The number of cases of tuberculosis notified in 1930 was 331 
48 against 327 in 1929, the number of deaths being 302 and 276 
respectively. 

Except for an epidemic of influenza which broke out during the 
latter portion of the year, the Colony remained free from epidemic 
and quarantinable disease; there were, however, a few sporadic 
cases of chicken-pox and diphtheria. 

The erection of a new Out-patient Dispensary at the Public 
Hospital, Georgetown, is proceeding and on its completion a very 
considerable improvement will be effected on the existing con- 
ditions. 

During the year a scheme was inaugurated and provision made 
for the erection in Georgetown of an up-to-date well-equipped 
Maternal and Infant Welfare Centre to operate under a Committee 
and to be supervised by a well qualified Matron Superintendent. 

A grant to Government of £500 was received from the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association for the purpose of establishing 
leprosy clinic centres in various parts of the Colony. 

A leaflet was compiled by the Surgeon-General with the assist- 
ance of the Government Medical Officer of Health and local prac- 
titioners dealing with climate and health conditions in the Colony, 
which furnishes a very favourable comparison in these respects 
with neighbouring West Indian Islands. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


Elementary Education. 


83. During the school year 1929-30, the number of pupils 
enrolled in elementary schools was 40,401, and the average number 
in attendance, 25,761. The figures for the previous year were 
42,749 and 29,045 respectively. The number of schools receiving 
full grants-in-aid throughout the year was 185. The grants to 
these schools amounted to £64,319 3s. 4d., and 4385 certificated 
teachers, 294 uncertificated teachers, and 218 pupil teachers were 
employed. In addition to the subjects usually included in the 
elementary school curriculum, classes in special subjects—wood- 
work and domestic subjects—were carried on at an expenditure of 
£480 4s. 2d. All the elementary schools except one are 
denominational schools. 


Higher Education. 
84. Teachers’ Training Centre.—Thirty students completed their 


training in July, 1930. All have been placed in schools in the 


Colony and recent reports show that they are all doing satisfactory 
work. 
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Thirty-two new students—21 men and 11 women—vwere 
admitted in September, 1930. Nineteen of the male students are 
in residence in a hostel in Georgetown under the supervision of the 
staff of the Teachers’ Training Centre. 


Special attention is being given to woodwork (men), domestic 
science (women), physical training and games, and a co-ordinated 
course in gardening and natural science. All the schemes of work 
were revised for a complete two-year course for the second group 
of students. St. Thomas’ School has been renovated and equipped 
as a practising school for the students. 


85. Facilities for secondary education for boys are provided at 
Queen’s College (a Government school), at St. Stanislaus’ College 
(a Roman Catholic school), and at the Berbice High School for 
Boys, which is conducted by the Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 
The latter receives a Government grant of £312 10s. per annum. 
Secondary education for girls is provided at the Bishop’s High 
School for Girls (Church of England), the Ursuline Convent 
(Roman Catholic), and the Berbice High School for Girls 
(Canadian Presbyterian Mission), which receive annual grants of 
£312 10s., £156 5s., and £156 5s., respectively, from public funds. 
There are also a number of other schools providing intermediate 
or secondary education which are conducted by individuals or 
denominations. During 1930, the following amounts were 
expended on secondary education. 





£ 
Queen’s College (Gross—£3,952; Less Fees— 
£1,114) oe re Aes .. 2,838 
Grants to aided secondary schioll bai ted .. 1,018 
Tuition fees of holders of Government scholar- 
ships ... Fe 365 
Maintenance allow ances aipaid a holders a Govern- 
ment scholarships ... ee eu ais as 415 
£4,631 





86. The work of these schools is tested principally by the exami- 
nations of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, which are taken 
by the pupils of Queen’s College, and of the Cambridge University 
Local Examinations Syndicate which are taken by the other 
schools. In 1930, the results were as follows :— 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT BoarD. 
Entered. Passed. 
Higher Certificate... a: tae coe peo 3 
School Certificate ... - Se an QI 4 
Lower Certificate aay Peg oe ae 19 7 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIvERSITY LocaL EXAMINATIONS SYNDICATE. 
Entered. Passed. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
‘Higher Certificate is _ 


School Certificate ... .. ... 37 21 13 9 
Junior Certificate 2) a 65 5B 35 
Preliminary... .. C2 54 31 27 


87. Assistance in obtaining higher education is afforded by means 
of various scholarships. The Government annually awards seven 
scholarships for boys and five for girls, to enable pupils from 
elementary schools to attend a recognized secondary school for four 
years ‘or longer. Another Government scholarship is awarded 
annually to the boy or girl taking first place in the Cambridge 
Local Preliminary Examination. Queen’s College Scholarships are 
awarded annually to boys attending Queen’s College who reach a 
certain standard in the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination. The Guiana Scholarship which is awarded annually 
on the results of the Higher Certificate examination of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board, and is of the total value of £900, 
affords a means whereby a student, whether boy or girl, may pro- 
ceed to a university or institution of university rank in the British 
Empire. In addition to the above, certain scholarships have been 
provided by private benefactions. The Mitchell Foundation gives 
three scholarships a year for boys and girls (there must be at least 
one boy and one girl among the three scholars) all tenable for four 
years, on the results of the Cambridge Preliminary Local Examina- 
tion. The Blair Bequest provides biennially a scholarship to a 
pupil under 14 years of age from an aided elementary school. A 
Trust Fund, created under the will of Pierre Louis de Saffon, a 
resident of the Colony who died over a century ago, undertakes the 
education and maintenance of a certain number of boys and girls, 
the number varying according to the revenue derived from the 
fund. 


Industrial Education. 


88. Industrial education in the Colony is provided for by the 
Industrial Training Ordinance No. 6 of 1910 and the Government 
Industrial School Ordinance No. 8 of 1907. A Board of Industrial 
Training, appointed under the first-named Ordinance, provides for 
the indenture of apprentices in different trades, such as engineer- 
ing, building, printing, shipping, clothing, etc. Ordinance No. 8 
of 1907 makes provision for the instruction and training of vagrant 
boys and youthful male offenders under the age of 16 years and 
until the age of 18. 


89. The Onderneeming Industrial School, which was established 
under the latter Ordinance, has accommodation for 200 boys. The 
number of inmates on the 31st December, 1930, was 125, whilst 
the daily average during the year was 127.98. The actual net 
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cost to the Colony per inmate per diem was 13d. as against 154d. 
in 1929. About 45 per cent. of the inmates have been trained in 
agriculture on the school farm, where rice, coffee, cocoa, rubber. 
limes, and coconuts are grown and cured. Of the remainder, s 
number of boys are trained in the baking of bread, in carpentry, 
and in tailoring. Practical use is being made of the carpenter's 
shop, which carries out all minor repairs to the school buildings. 
and makes school furniture for the Education Department and 
for sale. The bakery supplies bread, not only for the school. but 
for Suddie Hospital and for sale to residents of the neighbourhood. 
A number of boys are also being trained in the school factory, 
where distilled oil of limes and concentrated lime juice are manv- 
factured, cornmeal is ground, and rice hulled and cleaned. The 
school is run on purely educational and informative lines, and 
the boys are taught to look on the institution as a place of improve- 
ment and not of punishment. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


Lands. 


90. The total area of the Colony is about 57,266,874 acres. O! 
this, 746,778 acres had been alienated at the end of 1930, princi- 
pally along the coastal belt for a distance of two or three miles 
in from the coast, and partly up the tidal portions of the rivers. 
Most of this land was alienated during the Dutch occupation and 
very little is now sold outright, the present policy being to lease 
Crown Lands for periods up to 99 years with right of renewal for 
a further similar period rather than dispose of them outright. 


91. Crown land may be acquired ab initic in plots not exceed- 
ing 10 acres at the rate of $2.40 an acre under grant, with con- 
ditions operative for 5 years. If at the end of this period the 
conditions have been fully complied with and the purchase monet 
has been paid the grant is made absolute, and the land become: 
freehold. The purchase money may be paid in full at the time 
of application or in five equal annual instalments, the first instal- 
ment being paid when the application is made. Forty-six Con- 
ditional Purchase Grants aggregating 326 acres were issued during 
1930. One for 726 acres in the North West District, which was 3 
conversion of leased land into title leading to freehold. 


92. Leases for agricultural purposes may be obtained for any 
term up to 99 years with the right of renewal, at a rent of 20 cents 
an acre up to 100 acres which gradually decreases in proportion 
as the area increases to 10 cents an acre for each acre over 5!) 
acres. 

Two leases for agricultural purposes aggregating 14 acres were 
issued during 1930, bringing the total area held under leases and 
licences of occupancy for long time periods at the end of the year to 
1,782,600 acres. 
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93. Leases for the cultivation on a large scale of permanent 
products such as rubber, coconuts, limes, may be granted on 
such special terms as may be agreed upon and as the Governor 
may in any case approve. In ordinary cases these leases are issued 


rent free for the first five years. No such leases were issued during 
1930. 


94. For grazing purposes the Colony is divided into three 
divisions (a) the coastlands savannahs on the low flat alluvial 
coastlands which are for the most part, unless empoldered and 
drained, swampy; (b) the intermediate savannahs in sandy 
country situate between the coastlands savannahs and the 5th 
parallel of North latitude; and (c) the interior savannahs, which 
are situate entirely within the south-western portion of the hinter- 
land, and are separated from the intermediate savannahs by an 
extensive intervening belt of forest. These savannahs which 
extend to the southern-most limits of the Colony are estimated to 
cover an area of about 6,190 square miles and comprise grass-clad 
plains about 300 to 400 feet above sea level and partially grassed 
mountains. These latter are joined to the Berbice and Demerara 
savannahs by a cattle trail about 120 miles long through the forest. 
The length of the trail between Takama and Annai is 180 miles, 
and it was constructed and is maintained by Government. 


95. Leases for grazing purposes within the coastlands division 
are subject to a flat rent of 10 cents an acre; those within the 
intermediate division at an annual rental of $6.00 a square mile, 
and in the interior savannahs at an annual rental of $2.00 a 
square mile, subject to revision up to $5.00 a square mile in the 
event of railway communication being established between the 
coast and any point within 70 miles of the ranch. Annual grazing 
permissions in lieu of leases are sometimes issued for areas within 
the coastlands division at 5 cents an acre, or over the intermediate 
savannahs at $15.00 for fifty square miles. 

The following grazing titles were issued during the year, viz. :— 

Coastlands savannahs—19 grazing permissions aggregating 
3,931 acres. 
Interior savannahs—5 grazing permissions aggregating 
186,960 acres. 
At the end of 1930 about 2,305,097 acres of savannah land were 
held under annual grazing permissions, and about 1,426,422 acres 
were held under grazing leases for periods up to 99 years. There 
is little or no export trade in cattle at present, but the local market 
is plentifully supplied with beef and milk and a small export trade 
is done in hides. 

96. 'About 88 per cent. of the area of the Colony is forest 
covered, the total area in forest being estimated at 50,355.200 
acres. Owing to the rivers being cataract-barred and the absence 
of railways, only about seven million acres of forest land can be 
regarded as commercially accessible. 
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97. Woodcutting is usually done under licence which is renew- 
able annually, but leases are sometimes issued where large areas 
are taken up, as the ordinary limit of area under licence 1s 2,00 
acres, although larger areas up to 5,000 acres may be licensed 
with the special sanction of the Governor. The rent under 
ordinary woodcutting licenceseis at the rate of 5 cents an acre 
for the first 2,000 acres and 1 cent an acre thereafter. A minimum 
royalty charge of 10 cents an acre is embodied in each licence. 


98. One hundred and fifty-one licences were issued during 193). 
aggregating 171,825 acres, while 166 licences aggregating 68,485 
acres were renewed during the same period. No leases were 
issued. 


99. All articles removed from tracts leased or licensed for cutting 
wood are subject to payment of royalty at the rates set out m 
the Schedule to the Crown lands Regulations. 


100. Forty-seven licences to collect balata were issued, each 
licence covering approximately 50 square miles. These tracts are 
not surveyed but are bounded mainly by natural features. Balata 
won from these tracts is subject to a royalty of 2 cents per pound. 
There were 355 licences in existence at the close of the year agzre- 
gating 11,968,000 acres. 


101. Licences for quarrying stone, gravel, kaolin, and other 
clays for a term of years are issued at a rental of 20 cents per 
acre. No royalty is payable on stone but a royalty of 5 cents 4 
ton is payable on kaolin and 1 cent a ton on gravel. No licences 
to quarry were issued in 1930. 


102. All areas to be issued under grants, leases, and quarrying 
licences must be precisely surveyed in accordance with the scale 
laid down by the Regulations. The areas applied for under wood- 
cutting licences are surveyed by chain and compass. 


Surveys. 


103. All surveys for issue of title for Crown lands are carried 
out by Government. Agricultural tracts are surveyed precisely and 
connected up to other surveyed tracts wherever possible to enable 
them to be accurately shown on the cadastral maps. No frame- 
work survey of the Colony has yet been made and the work of 
connecting up tracts laid out for issue of title was neglected in 
years gone by, with the result that there is much traverse work 
to be done up all the rivers before reliable plans can be drawn. 
This work is now being steadily if slowly carried on so far as funds 
will permit, but the absence of plans in the early period following 
the Dutch occupation has led to the unsatisfactory lay-out of hold- 
ings in many districts. The area precisely surveyed for issue of 
title in 1930 totalled 7,018 acres. 
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104. 'Areas taken up under woodcutting licences are surveyed 
by chain and compass and are connected by compass and pacing 
or time and compass surveys along the trails and creeks wherever 
practicable. The area surveyed for woodcutting purposes in 1930 
totalled 37,266 acres. 


Topographical, Geological, and other Surveys. 


105. Geological surveys in the mining areas have, for the present, 
been suspended. 


106. A topographical reconnaissance survey extending 20 miles 
up the east bank of the Demerara River from Georgetown was 
made in connexion with the new maps of the coastlands which are 
being prepared. 


107. On instructions from the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
a British Commission was appointed as from 1st March, 1930, to 
survey and demarcate the boundary between British Guiana and 
Brazil in conjunction with a Brazilian Commission. The British 
Commission, comprising Surveyors of the Lands and Mines De- 
partment, left Georgetown on 20th March and proceeded to the 
confluence of the Takutu and Ireng or Mahu rivers where they 
met the Brazilian Commission and from which point the demarca- 
tion was begun. By the end of the year the work of demarcation 
had reached the head of the Takutu river. 

108. Following a conference between the Director of Public 
Works, the Commissioner of Lands and Mines and the Commis- 
sioners of the East Demerara Water Supply Commissioners and 
the Lamaha Committee in regard to flooding in the rainy season 
of lands at the Mahaica and Demerara river ends of the Conservan- 
cies from which water is derived for use by the estates and villages 
along the East Coast, Demerara, and the East Bank, Demerara 
River, as well as the City of Georgetown, a survey with levels and 
cross sections aggregating 53 miles in length was commenced from 
the southern boundary of Pin. Golden Grove to Pin. Land of 
Canaan and thence to the high land in rear of Pln. Coverden, in 
order to ascertain if a suitable line could be found for erection 
of dams and a relief canal for more effectively impounding water 
in dry weather and relieving direct to the Demerara river in wet 
weather. The scheme is now being fully examined. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


109. Labour in the Colony may be classed under the heads 
plantation labour (sugar and rice), forest labour (gold and diamond 
fields, balata collecting, and wood working), and labour in towns 
(porters, etc.). As regards plantation labour and labour for the 
rice fields, these are supplied mainly by East Indians, labour for 
the forest industries and manual labour in towns being confined 
mainly to negroes and those of negro descent. 
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Owing to the price of sugar in world markets having fallen con- 
siderably below the cost of production, coupled with the poor pros- 
pects of any appreciable improvement in the near future, assistance 
from Imperial funds to proprietors of sugar estates was decided 
upon during the year under review. Sharp declines in the prices 
obtainable for rice and diamonds have also led to grave depression 
in these industries. 


XII.—_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
Legislation. 
110. There were 43 public Ordinances enacted during the year. 
The principal of these were :— 


1. The Tobacco Cultication (Repeal) Ordinance, 1930 (No. 4), 
which by repealing the Tobacco Cultivation Ordinance, 1912, 
removes the restrictions on the growth, cultivation, and manufac- 
ture of tobacco imposed by the earlier Ordinance. Such restrictions 
were considered unnecessary in view of the undeveloped state of 
tobacco cultivation locally. 


2. The Petroleum Ordinance, 1930 (No. 7), regulates the im- 
pcertation. storage, and sale of petroleum. Petroleum is defined 
in accordance with the Imperial Petroleum Act, 1926, with the 
addition of methylated spirit, ether, carbon bisulphide. Special 
enactments are not considered necessary for the latter in this 
Colony. ‘‘ Ordinary Petroleum ”’ is defined so as to avoid the use 
of the expression ‘‘ petroleum other than dangerous petroleum and 
oil fuel.” ‘‘ Oil fuel ’’ is petroleum with a flash point of 150'F. 
The conditions of keeping petroleum are prescribed by Section 5. 
Besides government warehouses, private buildings may be licensed 
for the keeping of petroleum (Section 6). Section 11 is based on 
the Imperial Petroleum (Hawkers) Act, 1881. and legalises the 
portable petrol filling stations which exist in the Colony. In the 
Second Schedule the specification for the Abel apparatus for flash 
points not above 120°F. is an adaptation of the Imperial Petroleum 
Act, 1926 (Schedule). The specifications for the Penskey-Martens 
apparatus is taken from ‘‘ Standard Methods of Testing Petroleum 
and its Products ’’ by the Institute of Petroleum Technologists, 
London. 


3. The Life Assurance Companies Ordinance, 1930 (No. 14), 
makes statutory provision for the regulation of Life Assurance 
Companies in the Colony, and is, with the exception of Section 
27, an adaptation of the Straits Settlements Ordinance No. 145— 
(Life Assurance Companies). Section 4 imposes on every Company 
the obligation to deposit with the Colonial Treasurer securities to 
the value of $50,000 in trust for the policy-holders. Where a Life 
Assurance Company carries on other business, there must be a 
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separate account and fund for life assurance business. Section 27 
exempts from making a deposit a Company which has made a 
Geposit in Great Britain or Ireland or in any British possession. 
4. The Rice (Export Grading) Ordinance, 1930 (No. 18), em- 
powers the Director of Agriculture with the approval of the 
Governor-in-Council to appoint inspectors (Section 4), and by 
Section 8 the Governor-in-Council may make regulations with re- 
gard to the manner and method of grading, places and manner of 
storage. The object is that only rice which has been inspected 
and placed in its proper category should be exported; there is no 
restriction in trading so long as the product is graded and conforms 
with one of the fixed classes. Section 3 prohibits the exportation 
of rice without inspection. Section 5 gives to an inspector the 
right to enter any premises and seize and detain rice which he is 
of opinion is intended for export without being graded. There is 
a right of appeal to the Director or Deputy Director of Agriculture 
from any decision of or action taken by an inspector (Section 10). 


5. The Indictable Offences (Infanticide) Ordinance 1930 (No. 23) 
introduces into the Colony the provisions of the English Acts, the 
Infant Life (Preservation) Act, 1930 (19 & 20 Geo. 5. c. 30) and 
the Infanticide Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 5. ¢. 35). 

6. The Summary Conviction Offences Ordinance, 1930, (No. 24) 
{amending the Summary Conviction Offences Ordinance, 1893), 
provides for the punishment on summary conviction of persons 
committing certain fraudulent acts, viz., 

(a) the fraudulent conversion of property (Section 944A). 
The offence is triable on indictment under Ordinance 3 of 1910, 
but a magistrate may now deal with cases when the value of 
the property does not exceed $100; 

(b) fraudulently obtaining credit and dealing with intent to 
defraud creditors (Section 101A); 

(c) ordering goods under a false trade description (Sec- 
tion 101B). In proceedings under this section evidence on 
affidavit is admissible to prove the receipt of an order for goods. 
This provision meets cases where goods are ordered from 
abroad. 

7. The Expulsion of Undesirables Ordinance, 1930, (No. 30) 
makes provision for preventing the entry into and the expulsion 
from the Colony of undesirable persons. An ‘‘ undesirable per- 
son ’’ means a person other than a British subject domiciled or 
resident in the Colony throughout the preceding two years (exclu- 
sive of any time in prison), and other than a consul, who not 
having received a free pardon has been convicted in the Colony 
or elsewhere of murder or of an offence for which he might have 
been sentenced to imprisonment for six months without the option 
of a fine, or whose presence is considered by the Governor-in- 
Council detrimental to the preservation of peace and good order. 
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An ‘‘ expulsion order ’’ means an order by the Governor ‘! > 
hibiting an undesirable person from entering the Colony o. bi 
requiring him to leave within a fixed time or remain out of the 
Colony, or (c) directing that an undesirable be apprehended and 
deported. Where the Governor makes an expulsion order the poite 
may apprehend and deport the person (Sections 3 and 4). Where 
he is a British subject the reasons for making the order shall be 
communicated to him and he may make answer within the tme 7} 
limited (Section 5). Any other person may make representations 
against the order. Any person disobeying an order or returnitg 
after having been deported under an order is liable to a maxmun 

fine of $250 or six months’ imprisonment or both (Sections 7,8 

and 12). 


Visits to the Colony. 

111. Major-General Sir Wilfred Beveridge, K.B.E., CB. 
D.S.0., etc., was sent to British Guiana at the expense of the 
Colonial Development Fund to investigate medical and public health 
conditions in the Colony. He arrived on the 29th of November. 


XIII.—GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
112. The following publications of the British Guiana Govern: 
ment are on sale at the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


4, Millbank, Westminster, London, §.W.1, at the prices indi 
cated :— 


Handbook of the Colony See 238 re wen s+» 18, each. 
Agricultural Journal of British Guiana Ste Ss «+» 6d. each. 
“ Rubber and Balata in British Guiana” ... ose s+» 6d. each. 
“* Timbers of British Guiana ” oa. aes ase a» 5s, each. 
Memorandum of terms on which Crown land can be bought 2d. each. 
Annual Reports of :— 

Transport and Harbours Department... a2 ee 

Colonial Treasurer ... ee Bee oe ee 

Comptroller of Customs... ety 


e Commissioner of Lands and Mines 
Conservator of Forests 
Director of Education 


Director of Agriculture os ee Me ms 4d. per page ag 
Director of Public Works ... aes _ oes . S$ imum charge 
Director of Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund... Aa ae each. 


Local Government Board ... aes noe 
Official Receiver and Public Trustee 
Postmaster-General ... oe eas woe eee a 
Registrar-General ... aes a ove ee rs 
Harbour Board waa aie ous eee 
And any others likely to be of interest ... 


Copies of British Guiana Ordinances likely to be of interest 2d. per page witty 
to persons outside the Colony. mum e 
per Ordins?™ 
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Regulations passed under these Ordir ances... See ++ 2d. per page with maxi- 
mum charge of 2s. 


Volumes of revised edition of Laws of British Guiana to 1929 6 guineas per set 
(cloth). 5 guineas 
per set (stiff paper), 


Blue Book _ eae oes _ eae BSS we £1, 

Legislative Council papers likely to be of interest to persons 4d. per page with maxi- 
outaide the Colony. mum charge of ls. 

Copies of Railway tariffs and time tables... wes «Free of charge. 


C. DOUGLAS JONES, 


Colonial Secretary. 
3rd July, 1931. 
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‘ EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
i PUBLICATIONS. 


' Note on the work of the Board and Secu a Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropica! Agricultural Research in the Empire, Wed special reference to 

Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.M.B. 2.) ls. 6d. (1s. 9d). 

| Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
;: of Civil Research, November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research, 

(E.M.B. 7.) Is. Od. (le. 2d,). 

Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. a, 24), 
8. 8. 2d.). 
Heaps Grow Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 

( B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 

Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (1s. 2d.). 


Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B, 12.) 1s. Od, (18. 2d.). 


. Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 

E (EMLB. 1 13.) ~ Ya. Od, (1a. 2d.). 

’ aa Hcg Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929. (E. arr aa (Ba) 

Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 


1s. Od. (1s. 3d.). 

Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) la. 3d. (18. 6d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (11d.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas, Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
owing countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
july, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (1a. 10d.). 


Wool, a study of the fibre, September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) 1s. 6d. (le. 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 


Is. Od. (1s. 2d). 

The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Em Marketa. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) i i Is. Od. (1s. 1d.). 

Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao, December, 1929, (E.M.B. 24.} 
~ La. 6d. (14, 8d.), 

Indian Sunn (or penn) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1s, 1d.). 


British Industries and Empire Markete. March, 1930. (E.M.B. Pa hie \ 
le. 2d. 


Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) ae Od. (1s, 3d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930, 


(E.M.B, 28.) La. Od. (1s. 3d.). 
The Biological Contro of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 29.) 
1s. Ud. (1s, 4d.). 


Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


(E.M.B, 30.) ls. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
1s. Od, (1a. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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GAMBIA 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT, 1930. 


History and Geography. 


The Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia is situated on both the 
North and South bank of the River Gambia in Western Africa, 
The river which is approximately 700 miles in length runs in a 
westerly direction and falls into the Atlantic Ocean between 13° and 
14° North Latitude and 16° and 17° West Longitude, 


The Colony has an area of about 69 square miles and consists of 
the Island of Saint Mary (about 4 square miles)—on which is situated 
the town of Bathuist and seat of Government—and parts of Kombo, 
Albreda, MacCarthy Island, ete., (population of Colony 10,000). 


The Protectorate which extends on both banks of the river for 250 
miles hag an area of 4,130 square miles and a population of 200,000. 


Gambia was discovered by the early Portuguese navigators about 
the middle of the With Century but no settlement was made there. 
During the 17th century various companies of merchants having 
obtained Charters to trade made settlements oa the River but general 
commeree betweea Gambia awl Furope was spasmodic until the year 
1816 when a new settlement was made and the t of Government. 

: blished at Bathurst. The settlement however was subject to 
the Government and Laws of Sierra Leone until the year 1843> when 
the Gambia became an independent Crown Colony. Later in 1866, 
it became part of the Government of the West African Settlements 
and continued so until finally in) L888 it beeame a separate 
Government. 














With the exception of the [sland of Saint Mary, the whole of the 
(Gambia is administered on the Protectorate system which has been 
established since 1894, 


The inhabitants are mostly of the African races. The chief tribes 
being the Jollofs, Mandingos, Sarahulis, Fulas and Jolas. The 
Mandingos are the most numerous and are mostly Muhammedans as 
are also the Jollofs and the Sarahulis, The Jolas and many of the 
Fulas are pagan. 
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PROTECTORATE, 
Uprrr River. 


The Upper River Province. Comprising the districts of Wali, 
Kantora, Sandu, Fuladu East, has an area of 703 square miles and a 
population of 34.011. The greater number of the inhabitants are 
Mandingos and Sarahulis with a rather smailer proportion of Fulas. 





The Headquarters of the Province is situate] at) Basse, which is 
both the largest town in the Province and one of the most important 
trading towns in the Protectorate. 

The districts of Sandu, Kantora and Wuli are all relies of former 
native kingdoms, 


rinally part of the Niani territory whieh) appears 





Sandu Was ori 
to have extended also over both the Niani distriets, Simi aml 
MacCarthy Islind (now all in’ MacCarthy Island Province). Tids 
Kingdom was ruled by the members of the Sabali family for many 
years until they were defeated by a’ Muhammedan invader. 





Kantora is at present under the charge of a Chief who is the 
son of a former Ning in the district. The Segnia family are able to 
trace their deseent for many generations in which theirs was the 
ruling family in Kantora, 








wai, In this district the Wali family, members of whieh had for 
a Jong period been kings, remained the ruling family after British 
Protection had been extended to the district, when they took the 
status of Chiefs, The preseut: Chief, however, does not trace his 
ancestry to this family but was appointed in view of his very sts 
following in the district, 








MacCarthy Island Province, The boundaries of this Province 
were altered in October 1930 and the area and population were raised 
by the change from 565 square miles and 28,860 persons to 1.170 
square miles and 55.393 persons. The bulk of the population are 
Jolofts with a number of Mandingos. 








The following districts. all of which lie on the north bank of the 
river, formerly made up the Province; Upper Saloum, Lower Salou, 
Mianija, Niani and Sami, together with MaecCarthy Island which is an 
outlying portion of the Colony and on which is situated Georgetown 
the Headquarters of the Province. 





The new’ distriets added in October 1930 were Western Niamina, 
Fastern Niamina, Fuladu West and Fuladu Central. These latter 
districts have about doubled the area of the Province but, owing 
to its compactness, administration with the same staff as formerly is 
not proving difficult, 





Towards the end of the year MacCarthy Island itself was brought 
under the Protectorate system. The Police Court which formerly 
existed there was abolished and a Native Tribunal set up similar to 


oO 


those in other districts. This alteration has resulted in greater 
harmony and trust between MacCarthy Island and the other districts 
of the same Province, while the Chief of MacCarthy T-land and his 
helpers rave taken over with enthusiasm many of those functions 
which were formerly exercised directly by Government. 





Lower River, 


The South Bank Province Was extended during the year Ly .the 
incorporation of the Kombo and Foni Province while the districts of 
Western) Niamina, Eastern) Niamina, Fulada West and Fuladu 
Central were transferred from this Province to) MacCarthy Island 
Province. The effect of this on the area and population of the 
Provinee was to inerease the former from 925 to 1.3.00 square miles 
and the latter from 39.768 to 48,660 persons, The Province 
comprised at the end of the year Eastern Jarra, Central Jarra, 
Western Jarra, Kiang Central, Kiang West, Font Jarrol, Foni 
Bondali, Font Kansala, Poni Brefet, Font 1 t Kombo South, 
Kombo Central, Kombo North and) Kombo 















The majority of the inhabitants of the Province are Mandingoes 
but there isa darge number of Fulas in the more easterly districts 
while the Foni districts ave almost entirely Jola in population, 








This Province, like the North Bank Province, extends in parts to 
a greater depth from the river than the provinces of the Upper River 
which consist only of a belt of country on cither side of the river, 





The Bintang Creek which cuts through the Province has always 
made communication difficult between the eastern and western ends of 
the Province but a ferry is now being installed which will overeome 
this handicap, 








North Bank Province Js an areca of 813 square miles and a 
population of 63,237. The distriets of the Provinee are Lower 
Nini, Upper Niumi, Jokadu, Lower Baddibu, Central Baddibu and 
Upper Baddibu. Of these the three Baddibu districts are predomi- 
nandy Mandingo in population: Jokadu has a mixed population of 
Mantingoes, Jolofts and Turankoes (Muhammedan fulas) while the 
two Nimnis are mainly mixed Jolof and Mandingo districts. 





Like South Bank Province this Province is cut into two parts by a 
eveek which runs from the river to a point well: beyond the boundary 


of the Protectorate and Senegal. Tn this ease also a ferry is being 
Installed, 


There are two portions of this Province which were formerly parts 
of native kingdoms of considerable size. 


Vaddibu, Lower, Central and Upper were all at one time under the 
rule of one King, himself a sub-king to the King of Saloum, whose 
own home lay in what is now part of Senegal. It is only within the 
last twenty years that Baddibn has been divided into three parts and 
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the brother (now deceased) of the present Chief of Upper Badditn 
was the first Chief of that district after the division, Although the 
Baddibu Kings were chosen at. various times from one of three or four 
different towns the present Chief's family was the last to hold the ottice. 





The two Niumi Districts also were formerly part of a kingdom 
which extended beyond the present boundaries of these two districts. 
The ruling family in this case was that of the Sonkos, of which the 
Chiefs of both Upper and Lower Niumi are members, 

PROTECTORATE CHIEFS axp HEADMEN, 

Local administration in the Protectorate hinges on the Chiefs 
(native Seif or Scfo) and the Headinen or Alkalis, the Alkali being 
responsible to the Sefo for his town and the Sefo to the Travellicg 
Commissioner of the Provinee for his district. 











The Alkali is chosen by the old men of the village and his posi 
is confirmed by the Travelling Commissioner. He acts as representa- 
tive of his village to the Government and rice cersa and personitirs 
the village community. This is exemplified by the fact that it is the 
Alkali who allots to those who need it unocenpiced Jand Telonging te 
the village as a community. Ie is bound by tradition to seek and te 
listen to the alviee of the elder men in the village, 












In the event of disputes arising in’ the community whieh 
cannot be composed by the friends or relatives of the parties de 
kali, althongh armed with no judicial powers is often able by virtu- 
cflice to act suceessfully as arbitrator and prevent the matter 
from reaching the point of litigation. 








The Sefo holds a position partly established by legislation ant 
partly inherited from the Kings of former times, The Mand! 
word for Ning (Mansa) is only applied now to the Governor who is 
in-native phrase the “King of Bathurst, and this limitation of the 
word docs reflect the passing of much of the old kingly powers. Yet 
a good deal of the standing and authority of the Kings remains, 
especially in cases where it is possible to appoint as Chief one ot an 
old ruling family. It is now the policy therefore to appoint such men 
as far as possible, since on the authority inherent in the office depends 
a great part of the Chiefs utility and prestige. 











The Sefo is appointed by the Governor on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner, who has previously ascertained which of the 
candidates has the best claim or commands most the respect and 
obedience of the district. This district opinion is hecoming a 
increasitgly important factor in the choiee of a Chief. Apart from 
general administrative dutics and supervision of his district the Sefu is 
the President of the Native Tribunal of his district, in which, with a 
quorum of two Court Members appointed by the Governor, he 
exercises powers which may be compared roughly to those of a Police 
Court, appeals lying from his Court tu that of the Travelling 
Commissioner. 
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I. General. 


The Gambia is administered by the Governor with an Executive 
and nominated Legislative Council. 


Sir Edward Denham, K.B.E., CAMLG., left the Colony on 13th 
January, and relinquished the Governorship of the Colony. 


Mr. H.R. Palmer, C.MLG., C.B.E., arrived in’ the Colony and 
assumed the adminé tration of the Colony and) Protectorate on 11th 
September, 


II. Finance. 


The following statement shows the Revenue and Expenditure for 
the last five years and the Balance of Loan outstanding at the close 
of the years, together with the Surplus Balances. 


| | Surplus of 





| 
Year, Revenne, H Loan, alls ane 
| | Liabilities. 
\ £ | £ 
19207 Sons | LO3.G601 | 115,116 
WNT ae Gare | S471! 340 
| : 





1028 
Tg29 BS 
ES) eter eer 


63 
M3819 





Revenue. Jy 1929 the amount shewn includes £27,500 trans- 
ferred From Depreciation Fund being amount of surplus provision for 
depreciation over actual market depreciation. 





Expenditure. = [)) 1926 the amount shewn includes £5,025 set aside 
for Depreciation of Securiti 
In 1927 £50,000 was set aside for establishment of 

a Reserve Fund, 





In 1929 £20,797 was expended on a new. river 
steamer, (the * Lady Denham") 


Assets. [Tn addition to the Surplus Assets as at 30th December, 
1931, shewn above, there are Reserve Funds amounting to £74,664 
not ineluded in the sum of £93,849. 

boans. The Loan of £13,721 is the amount outstanding due to the 
West African Curreney Board, provision for the repayment of which 
has been made in the Mstimates of 1931. 








investments. The Colony’s investments at the end of 1930 stand 
at over £200,000. 
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Customs, 


Customs Receipts during the year 1930 amounted to £139.27, o 
64.5 per cent of the total Revenue. 


The chief items of Duties during the last five years were :— 


Import DUTIEs. 
Year. 7 = i Export Dets 


om Crownline 


Ad valorem | on Kolanuts. on Tobacco. 
| 


1929 
1930 





III. Production. 


The main product is the groundnut the export of which amounts 
annually to about 60,000 tons, 


Rice and corn are also produced in small quantities by the peep! 
for their own consumption. 


Fish abounds at the mouth of the River and finds a ready sale i 
the iecal markets. Some quantities of fish are also dried and sent into 
the Protectorate for sale, 


Other industries include Pottery, Leather work and Beeswax. 
Fruit and Vegetables are scarce, but are becoming more plentift! 
owing to the effurt of the Agricultural Department in Kombo. 


The total value of Exports was £898,807 as compared wit! 
£840,929 for the previous year. 


With the exception of comparatively small quantities of Palm 
Kernels and Hides (on which no export duty is levied) the only 
export of the Gambia is groundnuts on which an export duty of 
20/- per ton is charged. 
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The tonnage and value of the crop for the last five years has been 
as follows :-— 











Year. Quantity. Value. 
| 

Pad | Tons. £ 
1926 ee wae! 61,072 862,578 
1927 | 69,240 967,941 
1928 | 76,772 : 
1929 | 48,090 
1930 | 





74,761 


A certain quantity of rice, corn and other foodstuffs is grown in 
the Protectorate for consumption there but no accurate statistics are 
available as to these quantities. 


IV. Trade and Economics, 


The following Table shows the balance of trade (exclusive of 
specie) during the last five years. 


Exports over 


\ 
slygregate Imports, | Exports. | Balance ef 
: mports. 


Trade. (wif) | (fob) 
| } | 


ee 
Year. | 
| 











£ £ 
1996 651,137 
1927 863,376 
1928 1,010,686 56,009 | 
1929 7,438,090 597,161 "340,929 243,768 
1930 1,428,792 529,985 898,807 368,822 








“The ise gest iniporks ache the year anctaden 4 in the eine were :— 


£ 
Rice aes at 114,578 
Cotton Piece Goods os 78,993 
Kola Nuts ae 48,836 
Cotton Manufactures (other) 20,725 
Oils not edible.. ae 19,236 
Sugar Se oe 18,502 
Tobacco see oo 16,683 


Great Britain supplied most of the following :— 


Apparel, Bags and Sacks, Boots, Shoes and Slippers, Coal, 
Cement, Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Manufactures (other). 
France was ae chief supplier of Biscuits, Cotton Yarn, Hats and 
Caps, Rice, Soap, Sugar and Wines, whils ‘tthe United States of 
America supplied the greatest value of Flours Wheaten, Motor Cars, 
Motor Spirit, Kerosene and Tobacco. 
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From Sierra Leone are imported Kola Nuts. 


' Fe Tansee ae 
The percentage of Imports, exclusive of specie, from all conntries 
was during the last five years as follows :— 





126.0, Wet, Wes. 120, 

\ 
sien es 44.28 B7.99 0 34.42 
United Kingdom 1589 123 lowe 





British Possessions 


otal British Empire... GOTO; 51.71 





i 
eee 45.01 45.50 
| 
| 
i} 
{ 


France ae oie Ranbs 3108 
Other Countries daet aan 17.70 , 
io) elie are es ee 
TOTALS se | 100.00 ron. 100,00) 100,00, 100.00 
1 ' j 


whilst the pereentage of Experts, exclusive of specie, to all 
countries, was as follows i— 









1926, | 1927; W2R | WNBV. 1s. 

| | 
United Kingdom Bash 2) 08.20 j YSIS) 1s 
British Possession ins OAT | O3.GE O16 


Totals British Expire...) 30.75 6 OX.67 





Trance 





Germany a Jah j 
Holkngd oe eee | 
Other Countries se | 
Coes pt ages e NN Ee A tres Soe 
TOTALS eee 100,00, 100.00 | 100.00 100.0000 Laa00 
H : \ ! 





Vv. Ccmmunications. 





Shipping. The total umber of ships which entered and ele: 
during the vear wa of 1.239.151 tons net burthen as compa 
with 505 ships of a tonnage of L.280,888 for the previous yeu. 








The percentage of shipping of various nationalities was as follows:— 
British 62, French 12, German 6, Norwegian 6, American 4, 
Dutch 3, Swedish 3, Other Countries 3. 
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Many small craft ply on the river and the Government has 
mmirintained a regular service of steamers which have carried over 
21,000 passengers and a large quantity of freight during the year. 


Roads. The road from Bathurst to Cape Saint Mary, a distance 
of about eight iiles, still remains the only properly metalled road 
in the Gambia. 


Tn the Protectorate local earth roads are kept up by the local 
inhabitants in their own interests and at their discretion, These roads 
are, for the most part, capable of carrying during the dry season the 
mioderate amount of wheeled trafic which passes over them, but during 
the latter half of the raire they become impassable. 








A small) programme of “all season” roads in certain parts of the 
Uprer and the Lower River, has been initiated, These reads will 
be constructed by the Public Works Department as funds, and 
Opportunity permit. 


Lower River, Towards the close of the vear preliminary steps 
were taken to establish routes of all-the-year-round communication 
from Bathurst with the neighbouring French posts of Naolack 
CSaloum) and Kolda (Cassamance ) respectively. 


To this end the Acting Director of Publie Works in collaboration 
with the Commissioners concerned and other interests has surveyed an 
existing route from Barra to Bantanding, North Bank Province, from 
which point a good route will proceed north and be continued by the 
French through N’Jai Kunda to Kaolack. 








» From Bantanding again an all season route will proceed South East 
through Drame Joka to Dar-es-Salamiiand thenee by ferry over the 
Jawarra Creck to Kerewan., Continuing from Kerewau it will pass 
ria Saba, Nai Kimda and Tiassa to Kachaag Tenda—whence 
passeagers and lorries will be transported by a ferry, now completed, to 
Tendaba. 











From Tendaba a route, already half made, leads down to the 
Bintang Ferry on the one hand, and the French routes leading to 
Kolda on the other. 


These routes when completed and in working order should be of 
very considerable advantage not ouly to the Gambia but to Senegal. 


Upper River. Another route which should be of service not only 
for internal communication but also to facilitate transport between the 
Gambia and Loth Senegal and the Cassamance isan existing road across 
MacCarthy Island) Province. Starting on the north side of the 
river from a point near to the French town of Makka Gui, the road 
runs va Kuntaur to Bansang where a ferry is installed. It continues 
on the south side of the river and links up with the main road to Kolda 
in the Cassamance. 





FERRIES. 


Lower River. There is a privately coutrolled ferry service whic 
runs from Bathurst to Barra on the northern shore of the river. This 
enterprise receives an annual subsidy from Government and is a lik 
between Bathurst and the Lower River road system referred to above. 


Tn addition to this there are, either already installed or nearing 
completion, a number of Government operated ferries. 


The Bintang Creek ferry in the Foni District of South Bank 
Province has already been installed, while one across the Swarrakanda 
Cor Jawaray Creck and another crossing the main river from 
Katchane Tenda to Konkoba are almost completed. These three 
ferries form an important part of the road scheme in the Lower River. 





Upper River, Of the three ferries which formerly linked 
MacCarthy Island to the river banks two are removed and installed 
in the Upper River Province to facilitate river crossing, while the 
third has been removed to Bansang where’ it will form the central 
link in the new Upper River scheme of roads referved to above. 











POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The Wireless Stations at Bathurst, Basse, Kuntaur and Georgetown 
facilitate rapid communication with the up-river trading Stations, 

The Postal service of letters and parcels also extends to the 
Protectorate by the Government river steamers, 





VI. Justice, Police and Prisons. 


Sevious crime was of rare ovcurrence throughout the year, Ouly 
15 cases were tried in the Supreme Court but the number of civil 
cares decided by the Court was 75 compared with 54 in 1929. 

Tn the Police Magistrate’s Court the total number of cases was 447. 
a deerease of 102 on the fienres for 1929. The number of cases of 
larceny was &6 as compared with 835 in 1929. 








The Court of Requests in the course of the vear decided 1,183 eaves. 
an increase of 9 over last year, while the Muhomimedan Court has 
experienced an increase of cases from 87 in 1929 to 114 in 1930, 





Tn the Protectorate the Native Tribunals have dealt with 1.198 cases, 
an inerease of 50 on the 1929 figures. Hach of the last three vears 
shows a decided increase over any year from 1922 to 1927 in the 
number of cases tried by these Courts, and this is believed to be due 
to the growing public confidence in the Courts, which leads persens to 
seek then protection and to report offences to them. 
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During the year the Police detachments at Basse and Georgetown 
were withdrawn to Bathurst and no Police now remain in_ the 
Protectorate, where the duties of the Police are performed by local 
“© Badved Messengers”. 


Four fires were dealt with by the Police in Bathurst; none were of. 
a serious nature. 


The Police also perform Warder duty at the Gaol, 


Two musketry courses were fired during the year and the average 
scores obtained were 69.74 and 71.36 respectively, 


The uomber of cases reported to the Police during the year was 
3BS2: of these 133 were trivial cases in which no proceedings were taken 
by the Police, while 21 for want of evidence were not brought before 
the Court. Of the remaining 228. 83 were for larceney and 21 for 
offences against the Immigration Ordinance, 











The total number of prisoners admitted to Gaol in 1930 was 359 
and the average number was 56.15. 





VII. Public Works. 

The surfacing of a number of Roads in Bathurst and trom Bathurst 
to Sukuta was carried out during the year, including tae paving of 
certain sections of motorable roads. 

Motor teaffic continues to inercase. There were 860 cars and 174 
lorries registered during the year. 





Electric Light and Power is generated at the Publie Works Power 
Station in Bathurst which supplies private consimers at 9d. per unit. 


Free services include lighting of streets, publie oftiees and the 
Government Wharf. 


Tce is also manufactured and sold at ld. per Ib, to private consumers 
and delivered free to the Hospital. 


Anextension of the cleetric light service to Cape Saint Mary is 
now under construction. 


The town of Bathurst is supplied from the reservoir at Abuko 
where nearly 43 million gallons of water were pumped during the year. 


There is a Fire Protection Plant established in Bathurst. é 


The Marine Slipway, to enable Government and other vessels to be 
drawn up for overhaul and repairs by the Marine Department, was 
completed during the year. 


New Police Lines were completed. 


A landing ground at Cape Saint Mary for the Royal Air Force 
was cleared and prepared. 
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Groyning of the foreshore to trap the silt and build up the fore 
shore was carried out. 


Certain improvements were effected in the Bathurst market which 
has now a Refrigerating Plant for the preservation of meat. 


A number of works was done in the Protectorate including the 
conversion of the Old Gaol at Georgetown into a Hospital. 


Reelamation at Half-Di by the dredger was discontinued on 
account of unsatisfactory results due to the difficulty of finding ideal 
sand beds. Reclamation is new being carried out by cartage of 
sand ete. by hand and of mud by eanoe in the Lasso Wharf area, 


VIII. Public Health. 
The population of Bathurst has been estimated at 10,303, 


During the year there were 350 births and 383°) deaths ( adults 
294 and infants up to one year of age 89 ). 


There was no epidemic during 1930, 


There are two Ilospitals iu the Colony, one at) Bathurst and the 
other at Georgetown, At the former there were 639 admissions and 
52,797 Out-patients were attended to, 292 operations were performed, 
whilst at Georgetown there were 304 admissions into hospital and 
4.458 Out-patients were treated, 





To provide additional hospital accommodation at Georgetown the 
buildings formerly utilised for a gaol were converted into a hospital, 
and the old hospital buildings are now used as quarters for the 
Medical Oilicer and Superintendent of Education. 


At the Dispensaries at Basse and Kau-ur the cases treated were 
4,419 and 2,375 respectively. 


About &5 percent of the total births in) Bathurst: were attended 
by the staff of the Mother and Child Welfare Clinies. 


The infant mortality rate for the community is steadily declining. 


A Dental Surgeon visited Bathurst and inspected and treated 223 
school children and 8&6 Government. officials and clerks during 
the year. 


Diving the year an Ordinanee entitled « The Urban Distriet and 
Public Health’ (Amendment) Ordinance, 19307 was enacted creating 
a Municipal Board numbering 14 of which 4 are officials, 4 other mem- 
bers are appointed annually hy the Governor and 6 others by the 
ratepayers of Bathurst, now divided into six wards. This new Board 
is an expansion of the former Board of Health. 


15 
RECLAMATION AND NIGHT SOIL REMOVAL. 


Refuse. Removal of domestic and yard refuse is carried out bs 
notor vehicle and horse and cart transport. A large propartion of 
he refuse is not burned but covered over with mud to reclaim) land 


rom swamp, 





Night Soll, The experiment has been tricd of the removal of 
latrine buckets by motor transport and of dumping night soil avound 
the edge of Saint Mary Island to the South, The service has proved 
successful, and has much improved the amenities of the North foreshore. 


Reclaimed Area. Citizens who were removed from the submerged 
area in Half Di have been allotted good sites on the area reclaimed 
and it is anticipated that health conditions on the cleared area should 
be greatly improved thereby, 


The Public Health (Building) Regulations 1930 came into effect 
in October 1930, 


IX. Education, 


The total number of pupils on the register of the aftiliated and the 
Mohammedan Schools in Bathurst in 1930 was 1,647, with an average 
attendance of 1,032. 


A new secondary school was opencd in January by the Roman 
Catholic Mission and there are now two secondary schools for boys 
and one for girls, 


One of the most important features of the year was the opening of 
the Teacher Training School. Education in Bathurst has always 
suffered from lack of trained teachers and until satisfactory training 
Was assured no advance in the educational standard was possible. 
The new Teacher Training School is designed to supply this need, 


Ta the Protectorate two new Vernacular Schools have bean opened 
by Government during the year and the Wesleyan Mission has 
re-organised a third school of this nature. 


A European Headmaster arrived in November and took charge of 
the Government School at Georgetown, which now has 136 pupils on 
its register with an average attendance of 132. 


H. DENSHAM SMITH, 
14th July, 1931. Acting Colonial Sceretary. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and ae 
Grants a by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 19: Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 


Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 
Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palma. B. 2.) 1s. 6d. (1s, 9d.). 
Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
me Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 
Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 
TE 7.) 1s. Od. (Le. 2d,), 
Graas and Fodder Crop Conservation in ‘Transportable Form, Cae 24) 
le. a. 2d.). 
bere ae Seth] Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacti ee (ea) 
Baar Saas (E.MLB. 11.) Is. Od. (18, 2d.). 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit, (E.M.B, 12.) 1s, Od, (1a. 2d.). | 
Gra it Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. | 
.M.B. 13.) Is. Od. (1a. 2d.). | 
mais Method of Research in Farm Eoonomics. January, 1929. (E.M.. ee aa, (8d.) 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 

la. Od. (1s. 3d.). 

Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) 1s. 3d. (Le. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E.M.B, 18.) 9d, (1)d.). 

Panama Disease of Bananas. Reporta on scientific visits to the Banana 

countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
Fay 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) 1s. 6d. (1s, 104.). 
Wool, a study of the fibre. Septomber, 1929. (E.M.B,21.) | 1s. 6d. (1s, 11d.). | 
‘The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) | 


1a, Od. (1a. 2d.). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markete. | 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) Ja. Ud. (1a. 1d.). 
Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929, (E.M.B. 24.) 
1s, 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, | 
1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1s, 1d.) | 


British Industries and Empire Marketa. March, 1930. (E.M.B. ae ( 

1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B, 27.) 1s. 0d.(1s.3d.). | 
La theses Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930, June, 1930. 

1s, Od, (1s. 3d.). | 
The maa Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E. a B. on { 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the pote srivra- 


tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 
{E.M.B. 30.) Is. Od. (1s. 2d.). 


The Production of Tung Oi! in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) 
1s. Od, (1a. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. 
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3234.] 6s. (6s. 5d). 
EAST AFRICA COMMISSION. 
Report. [Cmd. 2387.] 3s. 6d. (8s. 94.) 
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Report’ by the Rt. Hon. W. GA. Ormsby Gore oe his visit during the 
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WEST AFRICA. 
Report by the Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby Gore, M.P., on his visit during the 
year 1926, (Omd. 2744.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d) 
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History and Geography. 


1. Barbados, the most easterly of the West Indian Islands, * 
situated in latitude 13° 4’ North and longitude 59° 37’ West. I 
latitude it compares with Madras or the Gambia, but the climate 
differs from both. The island is triangular in shape and is 2] miles 
long by 14 miles across the widest part. It contains approximatelt 
166 square miles with a population at the end of 1930 of 172.1%2. 
It is approximately the size of the Isle of Wight and is said 
resemble it in some respects. 

2. Several theories, some extremely fantastic, to account for the 
name of Barbados have been put forward from time to time, but 
the one generally accepted is that the name—Los Barbados—ws 
given by a Portuguese mariner who was the first. European to vist 
the island, the name being derived from the bearded fig trees which 
he observed on the island in great numbers. 

3. The first visit of Englishmen to Barbados is alleged to have 
taken place in 1605, when the Olsve Blossom put in there on its way 
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o Guiana, and the crew, finding that it was uninhabited, erected a 
ross and took possession of the island in the name of King James. 
The first settlement took place in February, 1627. A London 
nerchant, Sir William Courteen, fitted out a colonizing expedition, 
vhich landed 80 settlers and founded Holetown in that year. 

Letters Patent issued by King Charles I. granted to the Earl of 
Carlisle proprietary rights over all the “Caribbee Islands” in 
which Barbados appears to have been included. 

Later Letters Patent granted Barbados and three other islands 
to the Ear] of Pembroke, in trust for Courteen, and a grant from 
King James I. was also claimed by the Earl of Marlborough. 

The disputes which followed were finally decided in 1629, in favour 
of the Earl of Carlisle, who had already taken forcible steps to 
secure possession of the island. 


4. In 1636 Lord Carlisle died, leaving his rights in Barbados and 
the Caribbee Islands in trust for the payment of his debts with 
remainder to his son, who in 1647 leased his rights to Lord 
Willoughby of Parham for 21 years. In 1650 Lord Willoughby 
assumed the Government of Barbados in the name of the King and 
caused an Act to be passed recognizing the rights of the King, Lord 
Carlisle, and himself, but in 1652 the island capitulated to a force 
despatched by the Commonwealth on terms providing for govern- 
ment by a Governor appointed by the Commonwealth and conse- 
quently the extinction of proprietary rule. 

5. At the Restoration the various claims based or secured on the 
Carlisle Patent revived, but a return to the proprietary system was 
strongly opposed by the planters, whose titles to land were in many 
cases defective. After lengthy negotiations a settlement was 
arrived at based on the surrender of the Carlisle Patent to the 
Crown and the compensation of the various claims out of a fixed 
revenue provided by the Colony in return for the confirmation of 
local land titles. The financial terms of the settlement were laid 
down by an Order in Council allocating the future revenue of the 
Caribbee Islands, that is to say, Barbados and the Leeward Islands, 
to the satisfaction of the claims, after which it was to revert to the 
Crown. The revenue itself was provided by a 4} per cent. duty on 
exports which was imposed by Acts passed by the Barbados Legisla- 
ture in 1663 and by the Leeward Islands in 1664. This duty 
continued in force, and was a constant source of grievance to the 
Colonies until 1838 when it was abolished by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

6. Natural and climatic conditions give justification to the claim 
of Barbados to be the healthiest of all the West Indian islands. The 
Island is much patronized by residents in the neighbouring Colonies ; 
while visitors from northern climates, in considerable numbers, find 
in it an agreeable change. There is little variation in temperature, 
the range being generally from 76° to 86° Fahr. and in the cool 
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months—December to May—as low occasionally as 64°. The island 
during this time gets the full benefit of the cool north-east trade 
winds. The hot and rainy season extends from June to November. 
Sir Charles Lucas in his “ Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies ” has this to say about Barbados :— 

“Lying far out to sea, its climate was better suited to 
Englishmen than that of the other parts of the western tropics. 
ae. The history of the island with its long generations of 
English inhabitants is the most striking exception to the rule 
that the tropics must be peopled by others than natives of 
Northern Europe.” 


7. Unlike most of the other West Indian islands, Barbados has 
never been out of British possession. The Government consists of 
a nominated Legislative Council of nine Members and a House of 
Assembly of twenty-four Members elected annually by the people 
on the basis of a moderate suffrage. The Executive functions of 
the Government are vested in an Executive Committee consisting 
of the Governor, Colonial Secretary, and Attorney-General, and 
such other persons as may be appointed by His Majesty the King, 
together with one Member of the Legislative Council and four 
Members of the Assembly nominated by the Governor. The House 
of Assembly was constituted as far back as 1639, being first sum- 
moned in that year by Governor Hawley, and the names of the Mem- 
bers are on record in the Minutes. The Barbados House of 
Assembly is consequently, with the exception of the British House 
of Commons and the House of Assembly of Bermuda, the oldest 
legislative body in the Empire. 

8. The island lies almost out of the track of hurricanes although 
it is a matter of history that these have swept over the island at far 
intervals, notably in 1780, 1831, and 1898, doing considerable 
damage. Earth tremors have been occasionally felt, but severe 
shocks of earthquake have not occurred. 


I— GENERAL. 


The price obtained during the year for sugar was lower still than 
in the previous year, the figures being £9 7s. 7d. per ton as against 
£11 Os. 6d. in 1929. At the same time the driest year on record was 
responsible for a greatly reduced output, the yield from some plan- 
tations not exceeding four tons of cane to the acre as compared with 
a normal yield of twenty-four tons. Plantations were for still 
another year maintained at a direct loss to planters, and economies 
during the year included necessarily a considerable reduction in 
the standard of cultivation and of wages, and elimination of practi- 
cally all ordinary maintenance work on holdings. 


2, The economics of sugar production in Barbados are complicated 
by the fact that the island falls into two distinct divisions in each 
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of which the general nature of the soil and the degree of rainfall 
differ considerably. Approximately 60 per cent. of the Colony 
possesses a black soil while the remaining 40 per cent. is red. In 
the latter area the rainfall generally is greater. Statistics respecting 
the yield of these two divisions taken over the last two crop seasons 
show the following result :— 


Yield of tons of sugar cane per acre. 


1930 crop. 1931 crop. 
Dry Zone... Wes ead 25-7 13-9 
Wet Zone... sa iss 32-3 30-1 
Rainfall in inches. 
Average. Last Season. 
Dry Zone... ve we 45 30 
Wet Zone... oes a8 70 50 


3. Agricultural labourers throughout the island receive approxi- 
mately the same rate of wages, and in view of diversity in yield per 
acre the cost of production varies considerably. 


4. The organization of cane breeding work on sound scientific 
lines is showing satisfactory results and a number of extremely 
promising seedlings are being subjected to extended trials. The 
Empire Marketing Board have made a preliminary free grant of £2,000 
towards the extension of cane breeding work in Barbados, thus 
recognizing the value of the work which is being carried on by the 
Department of Science and Agriculture in Barbados. 


5. The introduction of new sugar cane varieties involves a con- 
siderably greater period of time than is generally understood. For 
instance the Department is now engaged in developing seedlings 
which were crossed in October, 1927, first reaped at Codrington in 
1929 and after further selection were reaped again in March, 1931. 


6. The most promising, which indeed show very considerable 
promise, cannot be planted till November 1931 or reaped until 
1933. It is thus seen that six years is the shortest time for the 
preliminaries of a new commercial variety. Even then it may 
happen that such a variety has not been subjected to sufficiently 
varying climatic conditions, and considering the high sucrose 
content of the sugar canes of Barbados it cannot be expected: that 
improved varieties can be produced mercly as a matter of course. 


7. It is gratifying to report that the measures which Government 
adopted for the control of the pink bollworm, the chief menace to 
the cotton industry, have been entirely successful and although 
during the latter part of the season a few minor isolated outbreaks 
of the pest were notified these were all in one vicinity and were 
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probably due to the work of those few moths which evaded the 
rigorous treatment to which all imported cotton seed is subjected. 


8. There is no reason to doubt that the close season for cotton of 
four months which it is proposed to impose each year will assist 
cotton planters in securing a successful harvest. The cotton grown 
in the island is of one variety only, viz., that known as Sea Island 
Cotton, the Barbados product ranking first of all cottons in length 
of staple, fineness, as well as return per acre. Material made from 
this cotton is of superior quality, competing rather with silk and 
linen than ordinary cotton, and its manufacture requires special 
machinery. The public desire for cheapness rather than quality 
tends to restrict the market for the superior article in England, and 
British manufacturers complain of accumulating stocks and suggest 
reduction in production. It is significant that in spite of this 
Barbados seems to be able to dispose satisfactorily of its annual 
output. 


9. The formation of a Co-operative Produce Marketing Associa- 
tion, for which the Department of Agriculture was largely instru- 
mental, and the revision of the law relating to Credit Societies 
promise practical help to peasant producers who are willing to help 
themselves. Every effort is being made to found on a sound basis 
Parish Agricultural Education Societies for the general betterment 
of peasant agriculture and as a means by which the Department 
can help these people to obtain the full benefit of the experience 
which: has been gained by the trial shipments of tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes to Canada. 


10. The energies of the small cultivator are being encouraged 
towards the production of food cash crops, rather than the continued 
production of sugar cane on lots too small to be profitable to himself. 


11. A new Session of the Legislature was opened on the 3lst of 
March, 1931. The general elections of members of the House of 
Assembly were held on the 30th of March for the election of 24 
representatives. Two members of the old Assembly did not seek 
re-election. Twenty members were returned unopposed, and there 
were contested elections in two of the twelve constituencies. The 
new Assembly consists of 21 old members and 3 new members, one 
old member having lost his seat. The total number of persons 
whose names were included in the electoral rolls at the time of the 
election was 5,155. The number of persons whose names are in- 
cluded in the electoral rolls bears a ratio of 8 per cent. to the total 
male population, or approximately 18 per cent. to the adult male 
population as shown by the last census returns. 


12. In April, 1930, Barbados was honoured by the visit of seven 
ships of the Pacific Squadron of the United States Navy under the 
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command of Rear Admiral F. H. Schofield, who flew his flag in the 
battleship New Mexico. Besides visits from H.M. Ships Wistaria 
and Delhiin March and October, 1930, during January, February and 
March, 1931, the Island received visits from Vice Admiral V. H. S. 
Haggard, C.B., C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of the America and 
West Indies Station in his Flagship, H.M.S. Despatch, followed by 
H.MS. Scarborough, H.M. Canadian Destroyer Champlain and Her 
‘Netherlands Majesty’s Destroyer Van Galen, while for the first time 
after many vears, Barbados had the pleasure of welcoming ships of 
His Majesty’s Atlantic Fleet. These comprised H.M.S. Nelson, 
the Flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Michael H. 
Hodges, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.0., H.M.S. Hawkins, Flagship of the 
Rear-Admiral in Command of the Second Cruiser Squadron, 
Rear-Admiral the Honourable Matthew R. Best, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.V.O., with the Cruisers York, Adventure, Norfolk and Dorsetshire. 


13. The island has remained free from malaria since October, 
1929, the epidemic which began in August, 1927, having ended as 
abruptly as it appeared. Precautionary measures, however, have 
not been relaxed now the immediate danger has been removed and 
the Health Commissioners of the various parishes are well aware of 
the advantages of continued vigilance. 


14. A grant of £4,000 from the Colonial Development Fund for 
the establishment of a Central Venereal Diseases Clinic has been 
approved, and there may be a prospect of assistance being also 
granted towards the institution of smaller clinics in the several. 
parishes when detailed proposals are presented. A loan from the 
Fund of the sum of £16,000 has been granted on favourable terms 
towards the improvement of the public market. Application for 
assistance from the Fund has also been made for the improvement 
of the water supply. The most important part of this scheme is 
the installation of a new pumping plant at Bowmanston Station 
and the erection of a new reservoir at Golden Ridge, the total 
estimated cost being £59,000. An application for assistance towards 
the execution of the programme of arterial road restoration 
prescribed by the Central Road Board Act is still under consideration 
by the Colonial Development Advisory Committee. 


15. In Barbados the administration of local affairs is vested in 
parochial authorities and boards, mainly independent of adminis- 
trative control, which receive from the Central Government either 
grants-in-aid for specific purposes or the funds necessary for the 
conduct of public institutions. Their operations are directed 
mainly towards the maintenance of health and highways as well as 
the provision of adequate means of sustenance for the poor. 
Parochial revenue amounted collectively during the year to £136,064, 
and expenditure to £121,966. The total cost of poor relief was 
£79,233, of which £38,893 was raised and expended by parochial 
authorities. Special grants from general revenue to the Parishes 
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for highway purposes amounted to £5,450 in excess of those for 
which the law provides, and the total expended by Parochial 
Commissioners was £32,625. 


16. No changes have occurred in currency. Accounts are kept 
in sterling by Government Departments and in dollars and cents by 
banking and commercial houses. British coin is legal tender and 
the chief medium of circulation, and British silver is legal tender to 
an unlimited amount. There is in addition a dollar paper currency 
issued by the banks, the exchange value being fixed at $4-80 to 
the pound sterling. 


17. British imperial standard weights and measures are everywhere 
employed. 
II.—FINANCE. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


1. The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Colony for the past five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1926-27 aus aes 387,462 418,711 
1927-28 nae ree 414,884 481,252 
1928-29 we ase 441,732 459,626 
p 1929-30 ae ve 453,802 450,696 
1930-31 ane dae 404,555 429,143 


In these amounts are included receipts and payments on account 
of loans. If these amounts are deducted, the ordinary revenue for 
the year 1930-31 was £395,532, as compared with £407,042 for 
1929-30, and the ordinary expenditure £420,120, compared with 
£403,936. Included in the figures are several items of capital 
expenditure which it is proposed in due course to transfer to loan 
account. The balance in the Treasury, apart from the reserve 
funds set out hereunder, on the 31st of March, 1931, was £9,541. 


Special Funds. 


£ 8 d. 
Public Buildings Insurance Fund eis 53,879 5 4 
Water Boat Renewal Fund Nes es 12,185 19 0 
Red Cross Fund ... nak eat es 1,779 17 11 
Public Officers’ Security Fund ... a 10,054 12 8 
Special Reserve Fund... le ee 100,000 0 0 
Pension Act, 1925 Sx rec cae 27,815 14 6 
Road Reconstruction Fund nee ais 29,827 8 3 


£235,542 17 8 
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Revenue. 


2. The revenue for 1930-31 shows a decrease of £49,247 under 
that of the previous year, the principal heads showing decreases 
being ‘“ Reimbursements” £39,278; ‘Customs ” £10,316. The 
increase under all heads was £6,862, while the decreases totalled 
£56,108. The decreases are due generally to fluctuations in 
business. 


Expenditure. 
3. The expenditure for 1930-31, excluding loan disbursements, 
was £420,120, an increase of £16,184 as compared with the previous 


year. The total expenditure for the year was £21,553 less than in 
1929-30. 


4. The largest departmental expenditure occurs under the heads 
** Police,” ‘‘ Education,” ‘‘ Medical,” and ‘‘ Water Works.”’ The 
expenditure under these heads was as follows :— 


Compared with 
1929-30. 
£ £ 
Police... ... 45,490, a decrease of ... 26 
Education ... 51,634, an increase of ... 1,035 
Medical ... ... 46,508, an increase of ... 209 


Water Works ... 39,366, a decrease of ... 5,656 
£182,998 


The total expenditure on these four departments, £182,998, repre- 
sents 42 per cent. of the total administration expenses, excluding 
special charges. 


5. Special expenditure on restoration of roads amounted to 
£29,152, and in the anti-malaria campaign £1,280. The question as 
to the proportion of road charges involved in the work of recon- 
struction now being carried out which may properly be allocated 
to loan funds had not been finally decided at the end of the 
year. 


6. As compared with the previous year there was a net decrease 
in expenditure of a sum of £21,553. 


Public Debt. 
_7, The Public Debt at the 31st March, 1931, was £663,000, the 
Fund on that date being £345,517, as compared with 
£330,655 in 1930. The Loan position and the operation of sinking 
funds at the end of March, 1931, were as follows : 
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Government Savings Bank. 

8. On the 31st December, 1930, there were 10,634 depositors, 
the total sum to their credit being £537,445. The value of the 
invested funds was £673,861. The figures for 1929 were: deposits 
£539,102, invested funds £675,387, and number of depositors 10,140. 
The number of depositors shows an increase of 494, and the total 
amount to their credit a decrease of £1,657. 

An amendment to the Savings Bank Act passed in 1929 author- 
ized the writing off to Profit and Loss Account of all accounts 
whose balances were less than one dollar with which no transaction 
had taken place for a period of five years. Under this amendment 
1,464 accounts were closed, the total amount written off being 
£119 15s. 3d. 

The rate of interest paid on deposits is 3 per cent. 


Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank. 

9. This Bank was established in 1907 and founded on a grant of 
£80,000 made by the Imperial Treasury in 1902 in order to assist 
the sugar industry of the Colony. From the year 1902 to the year 
1907 the grant was administered by the Governor-in-Executive 
Committee assisted by an Advisory Board appointed by the 
Governor. The Bank is now controlled by a Board consisting of 
seven members appointed as follows :—The Colonial Secretary, 
Chairman, ex officio, one member appointed sessionally by the 
Legislative Council, four members appointed sessionally by the 
House of Assembly, and one member appointed by the Agricultural 
Society of the Colony. The Bank’s Auditor is appointed by, and 
reports annually to, the House of Assembly. The Staff, which 
consists of a manager and one clerk, is appointed by the Board. 
The net profit of the Bank for the year ended 31st May, 1931, after 
paying income tax, trade tax, government fees for recording and 
cancelling certificates of loan, and salaries, etc., amounted to £6,950. 

The capital of the Bank at the end of May, 1931, was £203,225, as 
compared with £196,813 at the end of the previous financial year. 

The expenditure for the year was £2,685, as compared with 
£2,397 for the previous year. 

Loans and interest outstanding at 31st May, 1931, which are 
secured as a first lien against the land of the several borrowers, are 


due as under :— Loans due. Interest unpaid 
£ 8. d. £ 8d. 
1921 loans due from 13 borrowers... ... 23,333 6 11} Hee es 
1924 ,, es 1 borrower ... eee 450 0 0 54 0 0 
1925 ,, er lise 4 borrowers ... «. 6,906 17. 2 873 13 0 
1926 ,, no» 8 ” 33 «. 6,306 8 2 797 2 64 
1927 _,, noo» 1 borrower ... AG 200 0 0 30 0 0 
1928 ,, ae kab 12 borrowers ... wae 5,284 11 9} 34519 1 
19229, 4 5 645 oy weve 28,585 16 11 1,970 0 11} 
1930 ,, » oo» 58 As see -. 33,310 19 9 1,486 18 0} 
1931 ,, » 95 104 » he .» 84,648 12 4 1,226 16 4$ 


£188,066 131 £9,102 8 2 
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Agriculture. 


1, Sugar.—According to Customs returns fer the year 1930, 
48,405 tons of vacuum pan crystals, 2,040 tons of muscovado 
sugar, and 9,085,307 wine gallons of molasses, equal at 110 gallons 
per puncheon to 82,594 puncheons of molasses of all grades, were 
exported. The value of these exports, £778,772, was made up as 
follows :— 














Value. 
Sugar. Tons. £ 
Dark Crystals ... sae 48,355 451,311 
Muscovado ae ar 2,040 20,941 
White Crystals... ... 50 900 
£473,152 
50,445 
Value. 
Molasses. Gallons. £ 
Fancy ... ate --- 8,163,338 289,118 
Choice ... ae «.. 984,827 12,026 
Vacuum pan ... «. 537,142 4,476 
_ £305,620 
9,085,307 —_ 
———— £778,772 


The following table gives a comparison in terms of sugar alone 
(equating fancy molasses thereto) of the exports for the past five 
years :— 


Year. Tons. 
1926 re “ee Bee ay o ae 64,43] 
1927 te Stee” Satees: wee wae aise 72,301 
1928 se os wis aoe ne ee 78,973 
1929 ae es ee ae os seg 82,298 
1930 ax ae en se vee se 75,182 


Sugar-cane production as distinct from sugar produced has been 
as follows :— 


Year. Tons. 
1926 ate Nee S% sad ua «760,525 
1927 ae ae oe et ais Bef 843,160 
1928 ive Se, ee as a + 913,216 
1929 oes fee ie ae ase ad's 954,656 
1930 ie Bs Bo Soe BS mee 615,000 


It is estimated that approximately 35,000 acres are under sugar- 
cane annually. 
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The average prices obtained for sugar and its by-products for the 
last five years are as follows ;— 


927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
8. £3. d. £8. d. £ 3s. d. 
5 


1 
£8. d. £ d. 

5 0 13 9 0 ll 0 6 977 
1 
1 


Sugar, perton ...12 5 0 1 
Molasses, per gallon 9 
Run, per gallon ... 21 2 


10 7 8 
1 Ug 1} 11g 


The value and destination of sugar and molasses shipped from the 
Colony was as follows :— 


Sugar. Molasses. 

£ a 
United Hengdoms sae os 23,553 3,934 
Canada . cee aes 436,210 220,474 
Newfoundland . me 23 18,899 
United States of ‘America ee _ 62,275 
Holland .. ise 924 _ 
Elsewhere. oes me ate 12,442 38 


The value of these coumodiniee exported was in the case of sugar 
less than in 1929 by £249,237, and in the case of molasses more by 
£71,803. 


2. Cotton.—The total number of acres planted in cotton for the 
season 1929-30 was 272, and the approximate total yield was 
99,446 lb. of seed cotton, the general yield of the Island being 
366 Ib. seed cotton per acre. The lint obtained totalled 25,426 Ib. 

From the Customs returns it is ascertained that for the year from 
Ist October 1929 to the 30th September 1930, there were exported 
46 bales of lint weighing 25,426 lb. valued at £3,019. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


1. The value of the total trade of the Colony as well as that of 
imports and exports is shown in the following table :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
1926 ... vee 2,155,167 1,287,161 3,442,328 
1927 ... +. 2,300,108 1,603,531 3,903,639 
1928 ... vs 2,349,159 1,531,265 3,880,424 
1929... «2,039,601 1,287,300 3,326,901 
1930 ... «1,731,786 1,062,916 2,794,702 


2. The value of goods imported and entered for transhipment 
was £15,483 less than in 1929. The following are the figures for 
the last five years :— 


£ 
1926 aise aa tea oe ane Aon 133,966 
1927 nas Be aoe mon ay SoG 167,869 
1928 on ae ioe ate ae se 185,863 
1929 Ree nse Sie nee zo, oF 196,654 


1930 wae ete as ae tes ase 181,171 
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3. Imports during 1930 as compared with 1929 show a decreas 
of £307,815. The principal decreases of imports are seen in the 
following :—Apparel £4,460; Bags and sacks, empty. £12.61: 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers £3,196; Butter £11,106; Motor Car parts 
£5,149; Oilmeal and Oilcake £8,088; Bran and Pollard £4.stiy: 
Cotton Manufactures, Other, £5,212; Coal £6.342; Fish. Dried. 
Salted and Smoked £15,759; Corn, Barley, and Wheat £4.203: 
Cornmeal and Maize £8,835; Flour, Wheaten or Rye. £23.05¥: 
Rice £34,600; Manures, all kinds, £5,874; Pork Salted £3.357: 
Machinery, all kinds, £24,121; Iron and Steel Manufactures £3.674: 
Oil, Residue, £8,129; Wood and Timber: White Pine, Spruce. 
etc.. £7,636; Shingles £8,194; Wool and Woollen Manufactures 
£4,055. 











The principal increases occurred in Cotton piece-goods £3,543. 
Gasolene £3,401 ; and Parcel Post £4,305. 


For the five years prior to 1930 the average quantity of coal taken 
by steamers as bunkers was 27,760 tons. In 1930 the number of 
tons taken was 9,244. The following figures relate to the expert 
of coal during the last five years :— 


Steamships. Tons of coal. 
1926 eed = cee 150 32,702 
1927 “ies nae nae 127 26,736 
1928 tee 2M oe 105 26,411 
1929 ee ae ao 101 22,008 
1930 ahs ats dos 56 9,224 


4. The United Kingdom continues to be the country of orizin 
whence comes the largest proportion of imports into the Coluny. 
The following figures show the distribution of the Colony’s import 
trade :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930, 
o/ of or oO o 
40 10 /0 0 ° 
United Kingdom a v. 30-9 33-5 35-4 33-9 33-3 
Canada ... Da ie vee 20-5 19-3 20-7 18-7 15-5 
Other parts of the British Empire 18-5 18-5 17-2 17-6 19-3 
United States of America... 21-6 19-9 17:3 19-6 19-7 
Other Foreign Countries we 85 8-8 9-4 10-2 IL-7 


The value of imports from the above-named places for 1930. 
exclusive of bullion and specie, was as follows :— 


£ 
United Kingdom ... sd oa aay .. 582,244 
Canada... ar ae ane A ies 286,583 
Other parts of the British Empire a «313,843 
United States of America esa oe es 340,908 
Other Foreign Countries os kw ee 203,208 
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5. Total imports are classified as follows :— 


Food, Drink, ete. ... 
Raw Materials A 
Manufactured Articles 
Miscellaneous 


Specie 


£ 
654,159 
265,172 
745,597 
61,858 


£1,726,786 
5,000 


£1,731,786 


6. The value of the principal articles imported from Canada as 
compared with the United States of America is as follows :— 


Boots and Shoes 
Butter ... 
Oilmeal (cattle food) 
Coal A 
Cornmeal 

Fish (salted) 
Flour 

Oats 

Manures 

Salt Beef 

Pork ee 
Wood (various) 


Canada. 
£ 
8,078 
1,970 
7,162 


21,636 
65,833 
8,891 
37,846 
289 
12,797 
32,620 


U.S.A. 
£ 
1,420 
196 
36,880 
17,252 
17,702 
91 
21,794 


2,666 
7,188 
18,788 
18,041 


7. The total value of exports was £1,062,916, of which £837,596 
represents the value of the produce and manufactures of the Colony 
and £225,322 the value of items re-exported. As compared with 
the four previous years, the quantity and value of the principal 


articles of local produce exported are as follows :— 





1930. 

Quantity. Value. 
Sugar (tons) 50,444 = 473,152 
Molasses (gals. 085,307 305,620 
Cotton (Ib.) 25,426 3,029 
Rum (gals.) 65,390 6,402 
Sugar (tons) 
Molasses (gals.) 


Cotton (Ib.) 
Rum (gals.) 


In addition to ibe: rum exported, the quantity consumed locally 


1929. 


Quuntily. Value. 
65,517 722,389 
8,035,779 233,813 
8,858 728 
46,130 4,517 
1927. 

Quantity. Value. 

£ 
« 53,106 815,637 
-..8,258,690 426,698 
. 187,709 20,726 
22,425 2,336 


_ during the year amounted to 194,091 gallons. 


1928. 
Quantity. Ve alu: 
62,659 876, 239 
7,229,181 288,699 
14,249 1,680 
40,690 3,983 

1926. 
Quantity. Value. 
45,786 593,819 
7,760,334 310,745 
315,192 40,623 
18,692 1,947 
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8. The value of minor exports locally produced or manufactured 


was as follows :— £ 
Bay Rum ... se nee bee sa wis 553 
Biscuits See ate tea ses ise so 10,937 
Cotton Seed Meal ... me oe ane fon 3,492 
Fruit (tamarind) «000. eee 7,883 
Hides and Skins... ee Ree ie $s. 7,412 
Lime, “ building ” ... Bea aad abe ae 4,808 
Manjak See oh han say ees ae 358 
Oils (edible) eer ata gem e 477 
Vegetables, fresh ... ene fee vas sat 10,169 


9. The following table gives the value of the domestic exports to 
the various countries for the past five years :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ... + 247,987 141,078 ~—:159,731 78,381 39,000 
Canada... ee « 593,474 1,024,297 923,079 = 799,230 — 657, 
Other parts of the British 70,152 76,489 68,473 64,401 64,150 
Empire. 
United States of America 61,756 58,279 59,148 58,221 68,680 
Other Foreign Countries ... 15,008 11,887 15,698 11,455 8,050 
Stores (ships) ae oe _ 976 640 479 Si 





£988,377 £1,313,006 £1,226,769 £1,012,167 £837,594 





The percentage of increases and decreases of the exports to the 
above places as compared with 1929 are :— 


Increase Decrease 

‘per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdom ae ies _ 3-0 
Canada ... Wes ea ft _ 0-5 
Other parts of the British Empire 1-3 — 
United States of America... 2.4 _ 
Other Foreign Countries ae — 0-2 


Canada is still the largest purchaser of both sugar and molasses, 
the principal domestic products of the island, and will probably 
continue to be so. Freight rates, reciprocal trade relations. and 
marketing conditions are factors all of which tend increasingly to 
open still further the outlet for Colonial products in the markets of 
the Dominion. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 

1, The number of vessels which entered the port during the year 
was 1,121, with a net tonnage of 2,039,744 as compared with 1,1u4 
vessels with a tonnage of 1,983,686 during the previous year. In 
addition two ships of war, ten yachts, and two seaplanes visited 
the port. 
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The number of seamen engaged at the port during the year was 
3,503, while 3,510 were discharged. The estimated amount of 
money earned during the year as wages by seamen belonging to, 
and engaging in, the Colony for service of ships was £39,000 as 
compared with £47,000 for the previous year. 


The central position of Barbados secures ample sea communica- 
tions. Vessels proceeding from England to Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and mainland ports of the north coast of South 
America, and the Panama Canal, call at Barbados en route and again 
on their return journey to England. The steamship lines serving the 
Colony are the Harrison and the Leyland Lines from Liverpool 
direct and the Harrison Line from Glasgow monthly and from 
London fortnightly. The Royal Netherlands Steamship Company 
(Colon Line) run a regular fortnightly service from Amsterdam to 
Barbados and Central American ports, calling at Dover on the 
outward journey and at Plymouth on the return. The same Com- 
pany operate the Surinam Line, a three-weekly service from 
Amsterdam calling at Dover, Madeira, Paramaribo, Demerara, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuelan ports, Curacao, Haiti, and New 
York ; when homeward bound, these vessels do not call at Barbados 
but, in addition to the above-named ports, touch at Boulogne. 
The Elders and Fyffes Line of steamers make fortnightly sailings 
from Avonmouth, calling at Barbados. The duration of the voyage 
from England is about 13 days, the return journey is usually 
accomplished in 11 days. 


The Canadian National Steamships operate a fortnightly freight 
and passenger service from Halifax via Bermuda, the Leeward 
Islands and Saint Lucia, Barbados, Saint Vincent, Grenada, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, touching at the same ports on the 
north-bound trip. Freight steamers of the same line arrive fort- 
nightly from Canadian and West Indian ports. The sum of £29,000 
per annum is contributed by the Colonies affected towards this 
steamship service. Of this sum £5,000 is paid by Barbados. The 
freight and passenger service commenced in December, 1928, with 
the sailing of the s.s. Lady Nelson from Halifax, N.S., on the 14th 
of that month. The Ocean and Dominion Steamship Corporation 
(Dominion Service) also provide a fortnightly freight service between 
Halifax and Barbados. An irregular service is provided by freighters 
of the Canadian Transport Company; these vessels sail from 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Communication between New York and Barbadus is provided by 
vessels of the Bermuda and West Indies Steamship Company 
(Furness Withy), the Ocean and Dominion Steamship Corporation 
(Ocean Service), and the Western Ocean Steamship Corporation. 
Ships of the Aluminium Line sail fortnightly from New Orleans and 
call at Barbados en route to British and Dutch Guiana. 
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Railways. 


2. A light raiiway 24 miles long runs through the southern 
Parishes and along the east coast. This railway, which was formerly 
operated by a company, was acquired by Government in 1916 and 
is now conducted by a Board of Management whose funds are 
derived from the Central Government. Provision made for the 
working of the railway during the year amounted to £12,750. The 
actual expenditure including extraordinary outlay was £12,256 and 
the actual revenue £8,342. 


The following comparative statement shows the number of 
passengers, animals, and quantity of goods carried by the railway 
during the last three years :— 


1930. 1929. 1925. 
Passengers... ah .. 83,571 91,204 94,341 
Horses is a ) — _ _ 
Mules ... sg as des —_— —_— — 
Asses ... and te Pee — —_ = 
Cows ... se tie ae 3 5 3 
Calves ane or see 12 28 19 
Sheep ... ae be ae 36 32 4 
Goats and Kids re ae 19 37 29 
Pigs ... ae es cod 18 36 44 
Dogs ... sco es = 21 33 34 
1930. 1929. 1928 
Goods :— To oCSg. Fe CoQ. T. C.Q. 
Sugar, Syrup and 15,675 5 0 16,663 7 0 16,433 14 0 
Molasses. 
Canes os .. 17,204 8 0 9,078 16 2 12,889 2 0 
Fuel waa at 232 7 2 156 8 2 231 8 0 
Sundries ... .. 7,867 10 0 9,704 13 1 6,452 8 2 





30,979 10 2 35,603 5 1 36,006 12 2 





Roads. 


3. The island is a network of roads which lead in all directions. 
Their maintenance in the past has been vested in the hands of 
eleven Boards of Highways Commissioners. 

Up to ten or fifteen years ago—before the advent of self-propelled 
vehicles—Barbados was no doubt justly proud of its roads, but the 
advent of modern methods of transport, together with insufficient 
provision of funds, and the lack of skilled engineering assistance, 
led to rapid deterioration of the roads of the island. 

As stated elsewhere in this report the island contains approxi- 
mately 166 square miles of land, all of which is closely cultivated 
and occupied ; and this comparatively small area is served by no 
less than 120 miles of main roads and approximately 300 miles of 
cross-roads in more or less constant use. 
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The first definite step towards relieving the situation was the 
passing by the Legislature, in 1926, of an Act constituting a Central 
Road Board, with power under certain prescribed conditions, to 
assume control of, and reconstruct, the main roads radiating from 
Bridgetown. This step was based on a report of a Road Commission 
appointed by the Governor in 1925. The Commission thus ap- 
pointed had the assistance of Mr. Maurice Ravenor, M.I.C.E., who 
estimated that the roads classified as main roads could be put in 
good order at a cost of £165,000, equal to about £1,580 per mile. 
He also recommended that £17,000 should be provided to be spent 
on other roads in the city of Bridgetown. 

In 1927, responsibility for repair of the roads of the Parish of 
Saint Michael was transferred to the Central Road Board. An 
additional and urgent task was thus imposed upon the Board. The 
work of repairing these roads has now made considerable progress. 

Beginning operations at the close of the financial year 1926-27, 
and including the amount voted by the Legislature up to the close 
of the financial year 1930-31, the sum of £115,677 has been spent on 
52 miles of six of the seven arterial roads plus £63,003 from Govern- 
ment grants and Parochial funds on the roads of Saint Michael’s 
parish. 

In addition to the sum of £115,677 mentioned above, a sum of 
£3,150 was granted to the Board to oil and improve some nine miles 
of the seventh arterial road in the parish of Christ Church, which 
had recently been re-surfaced by the Parochial Authorities. 


Postal, etc. 

4. There is an excellent mail service in operation between Barbados 
and Great Britain, Canada, the West Indian Colonies, and the 
United States of America by steamers of the undermentioned steam- 
ship lines :— 

Harrison, Elders and Fyffes, Leyland, Royal Netherlands, 
Hamburg-America Line, proceeding to Great Britain, certain 
West Indian Colonies, Central America and Colon. 

Canadian Nationals, proceeding to St. John, N.B., Halifax, 
Bermuda, British West Indian Colonies, and British Guiana. 

Ocean Dominion, proceeding to St. John, N.B., Halifax, and 
certain West Indian Islands. 

Ocean Dominion, proceeding to New York and certain West 
Indian Islands. 

Bermuda and West Indies, proceeding to New York and 
certain West Indian Islands. 

Western Line—Munson Steamship Line proceeding to New 
York and certain West Indian Islands. 


In addition to the above, mails are forwarded by any other 
available lines. 
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The number of ships bringing and taking mails, and other particu- 
lars are given below :— 
Steamers. Satling Ships. Seaplanes, 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 


Mails for Barbados ... 489 525 9 4 1 
Mails from Barbados... 495 525 58 49 1 
1929. 1930. 

Bags of mail despatched 4,956 5,480 
Bags of mail received... 11,467 11,882 
Bags of mail received in 

transit Fa ae 4,856 4,053 
Registered articles... 94,922 91,275 
Parcel-post packages... 66,482 61,370 
Money orders issued ... £11,034 £11,440 
Money orders paid ... £87,962 £78,668 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


1. The Statutes of Barbados are, in the main, similar to those of 
England, and the Superior Courts are presided over by a Chief 
Justice. Inferior jurisdiction is vested in two Judges of the 
Assistance Court of Appeal who are also Judges of the Petty Debt 
Court in Bridgetown and six Police Magistrates, four of whom 
in rural districts have jurisdiction in civil matters. From the 
decisions and judgments of the latter there lie appeals to the 
Assistant Court of Appeal composed of two Judges, the Registrar 
sitting with one Judge to hear appeals from the other Judge sitting 
as a Judge of the Petty Debt Court of Bridgetown. Besides its 
appellate jurisdiction this Court possesses limited legal, equitable 
and probate jurisdiction. The cost of maintaining legal departments 
during the year was £13,466. 


The following changes in the Judicial Establishments were 
effected during the year :— 


(1) Reduction in the number of Judges of the Assistant 
Court of Appeal from three to two. These Judges sit together 
to hear appeals and singly to hear original cases, causes, and 
matters in the original jurisdiction of the Court (£50 at Common 
Law, £500 in Equity). 

(2) Automatic appointment as acting Chief Judge of one of 
the Judges of the Assistant Court of Appeal, when the holder 
of the substantive office of Chief Judge is absent for short 
periods in the performance of duties as a Judge of the West 
Indian Court of Appeal. 

(3) One of the Judges of the Assistant Court of Appeal to 
be Registrar of Friendly Societies and the other Inspector of 
Prisons. 
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(4) Abolition of the judgeship of the Bridgetown Petty Debt 
Court and the transfer of the work of that Court to the Judges 
of the Assistant Court of Appeal, provision being made for 
appeals from the decision of a Judge in such matters to be 
heard by the other Judge and the Registrar. 

(5) Increase of salaries of the Judges of the Assistant Court 
of Appeal from £500 (two Judges) and £450 (one Judge) to £600 
(two Judges, each per annum). 

(6) Extension of the right of appeal from the Assistant 
Court of Appeal, Original Jurisdiction, to the Court of Error to 
include appeals from decisions on fact as well as on points of 
law. 

(7) Reduction in the number of magistrates by one :—the 
parish of Saint Thomas being grouped with the parishes at 
present comprising District ‘‘ F ” and the parish of Saint James 
being added to District ‘‘ E.” 

(8) Transfer of the duties of Coroner of District ‘‘ A” from 
a Judge of the Assistant Court of Appeal to the two magistrates 
of that district. 

(9) Increase in the salaries of magistrates from £400 (District 
““ A”) and £385 (Country districts) to £500 each per annum. 


Police. 


The Police Force, under the command of an Inspector-General 
who is also Commandant of the Local Forces, consists of 408 officers 
and men. An efficient Band is attached to the Force. The 
Inspector-General of Police is charged also with the control of a 
fire brigade consisting of 25 men. 


Prisons. 


8. Glendairy Prison, in the Parish of Saint Michael, is the only 
prison in the Colony. It is divided into two sections, one for each 
of the sexes, and is a highly efficient and well-conducted institution. 
Juvenile adult prisoners are classified and segregated from adults, 
and instruction is given in carpentry, tailoring, cement work, 
baking, and other crafts. In regard to criminal statistics, prison 
records for 1930 show a further increase in the number of commit- 
ments, mainly on the male side, doubtless due to economic conditions. 
The following is a comparative statement of convictions for the last 
three years :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 


Total number of persons committed to prison... ok 845 998 = 1,250 
Sentenced to terms of one year or more ... od ie 36 47 29 
Daily average in prison (males)... hee ost oe 125 137 153 
Daily average in prison (females) ... oo ase t88 29 28 31 
Police Court convictions ‘eed. rT See ee! aks 9,454 9,173 10,105 
Police Court convictions for praedial larceny ae eo 270 480 459 


Convictions by Superior Court oes one Mis ary 49 54 59 
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A scheme for the after-care of discharged prisoners is conducted 
by the Prison Chaplain and the local branch of the Salvation Amy. 
The Governor of the Prison is also a member of the After-care 
Committee. 


VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The works of importance carried out by the Public Works 
Department during the year 1930-31 have been as follows :— 


1, The erection of a steel hand-worked slewing crane of 
15 tons capacity. 

2. The erection of a Tuberculosis Ward at the Lunatic 
Asylum. 


VIII.— PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The total population on the 31st of December, 1930, was estimated 
to be 172,182. The death-rate during the year was 23.08 per 
thousand of the population, and the birth-rate 32.67. The following 
are the figures for the last five years :— 


Illegitimate 
Birth-rate. percentage. Death-rate. 
1926 ... 31-32 per 1,000 68-83 29-62 per 1,000. 
1927... 31-59 ,, ,, 66-81 20-21 ., 
1928 ... 33-76 ,, ., 65-99 30-10 ,, 
1929... 32-04 .,., 63-37 23-74 ., 
1930 ... 32-67 ., ,, 62-85 23-08 


” ” 


The percentage of uncertified deaths was 2-4 per cent. in 1930 of 
the total, as compared with 3-3 per cent. in 1929 and 3 per cent. in 
1928. 


Under the age group 1-5 years the percentage of deaths was 
47-90 of the total number of deaths. The rate of infant mortality 
for the past five years is as follows :— 

Infant deaths 
per 1,000 births. 


1926 eae ae Bae us aoe 314 
1927 aon ode ats 83 ae See 201 
1928 eee ae eA as Ss Pes 331 
1929 ma Ron ide ty te 55 239 
1930 sa & s oo oes Pa 251 


Malaria.—No cases have been notified since 17th October, 1929. 


The Baby Welfare Clinic continues to do good work, but is 
greatly hampered by lack of funds, and strictest economy has to be 
maintained. A medical practitioner attends on Wednesdays to 
examine and prescribe for sick babies, and is paid £3 6s. 8d. per 
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month. The Treasury grants £150 a year and the Saint Michael’s 
Vestry £150. Private donations in cash during the year amounted 
to £10 17s. 6d. 336 infants were entered at the Clinic during the 
year ; 59 of these died. 


Dr. A. J. R. O’Brien, C.M.G., visited the Clinic on 12th March, 
1930, and made the following minute :— 

“Visited the Clinic to-day. There is only one comment I 

have to make, and that is that it is a great pity there are not 

a dozen similar clinics in the Island. I don’t think money is 
ever better spent than in this way.” 


The following table gives the principal causes of death, as compiled 
from the returns made under the Registration of Deaths Act :— 


Rate per Rate per 





Actual 1,000 of 1,000 of 
number of total estimated 
Causes. deaths. mortality. population. 

Fevers :— 

Enteric... an ae ae ae 46 ll 0-2 

Malaria... re he 3 _ _ 

Other (except puerperal)... _ _ — 
Bowel complaints, including dys sen wry, 

diarrhoea, and enteritis*.. 704 178 4:1 
Pneumonia and bronchitist _ 202 51 1-2 
Kidney diseases oes 282 7 1-6 
Phthisis and other forms of tuberculosis . 134 34 0-8 
Diseases peculiar to arly, bata ea 312 79 1-8 
Old age oe a ae 182 46 1-1 
Diseases of the heart. cS eo see 295 75 1-7 
Syphilist A a 540 136 3-2 
Diseases of the nervous 1 system tus a 299 76 1-7 


The number of deaths from syphilis was 540 as compared with 
556 recorded in 1929. The Central Venereal Disease Clinic attached 
to the General Hospital is given an annual grant of £1,200 a year. 

The number of deaths from bowel complaints, including dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and enteritis, increased from 664 to 704. Of these 
deaths, 87 per cent. were of children under three years of age. 


The following table gives the cases of enteric fever notified during 
the last five years :— 


1926 ee ney be Pee a ee we 441 
1927 ‘es ea a aes nee ne vs.  850 
1928 an os aia aa 2 bie w= 194 
1929 i. ie a fas aoe se «. 209 
1930 one oe oe Wee oF Sint «190 


During the last four years provision for the cost of free inocula- 
tion of contacts has been made in the Colonial Estimates. 





* 87 per cent. of this were children under three years of age. 
t 87 per cent. of this were children under three years of age. 
} 84 per cent. of this were children under three years of age. 
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Six cases of leprosy were admitted and five re-admitted during 
the year to the Leper Asylum, and 8 patients were discharged 
conditionally. 

At the end of the year, 111 patients remained at the Asylum. A 
scheme for the relief of discharged patients was, at the end of the 
year, still under consideration by the local branch of the Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association. 

The number of inmates at the Mental Hospital at the end of the 
year was 506. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


1. The schools of the island, though largely assisted, and, in the 
case of elementary schools, almost entirely maintained by Govem- 
ment grants, are not Government schools in the ordinary sense. 
They are, however, controlled by a Board of Education consisting 
of nine persons appointed by the Governor, of whom seven must be 
members of the Legislature. The Inspectors of Schools and office 
staff are appointed by the Board. Each elementary school is under 
the direction of a local committee consisting of the clergyman of the 
district and two others nominated by the Board, but all appoint- 
ments to the staff must be approved by the Education Board. 
Contributions towards the maintenance of elementary schovl 
buildings are made from parochial funds. 

2. There are three grades of schools recognized by the Board, 
viz., elementary, of which there were 127 in 1930; second-grade. 
eight in number, five for boys and three for girls; and three first- 
grade schools. Second-grade schools differ from first-grade by 
their lower scale of fees and by the fact that the teaching does not 
aim higher than the standard of the Cambridge Local School 
Certificate Examination. In the first-grade schools the scope of 
teaching is of a standard sufficient to enable boys to sit for open 
scholarships at English Universities. The Cambridge Junior Local 
or the Lower Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
is also taken by pupils of both second and first grade schools. 

3. In the elementary schools the average enrolment for 1930 was 
23,281 and the average attendance 16,330, a decrease of 93 and an 
increase of 613 respectively as compared with the figures for 1929. 

4. To the number of second-grade schools no additions have been 
made during the year. The average total attendance at the five 
boys’ second-grade schools for 1930 was 370 and at the three girls’ 
second-grade schools 172. 

5. The three first-grade schools are Harrison College, and the 
Lodge School for boys, and Queen’s College for girls. The attend- 
ances at Harrison and Queen’s Colleges for 1930 were 239 and 156 
respectively. The Lodge School, in Saint John’s Parish, with an 
attendance of 104, is the only school coming within the scope of the 
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education system at which boarders are accommodated. There is, 
however, at Saint John also a school for girls, the Codrington High 
School, which accommodates boarders. At this school attend a 
number of girls from the various islands of the West Indies. It is 
a well-conducted private institution. 


6. Codrington College, founded in 1710 under the will of General 
Christopher Codrington, a Barbadian, is under the control of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and is affiliated to the 
University of Durham. Its students are admissible to all Degrees, 
Licences, and Academical ranks in the several faculties of that 
University. The College staff consists of a Principal and two 
Professors, who lecture to a number of students varying from 15 to 
20. The Government provides at the College two scholarships 
annually to the value of £40 per annum and tenable for three years. 
The College buildings were destroyed by fire in April, 1926, but 
provision has been made for carrying on its courses until restoration, 
which is well under way, can be effected. Towards the cost of 
restoration of the College the Legislature voted a sum of £5,000. 


7. The total grant for education purposes exclusive of the cost of 
the Government Industrial School for boys and the Reformatory 
for girls in 1930 was £50,196, of which £1,284 was the cost of office 
staff, etc.; £10,060 grants to first and second grade schools, £960 
for University Education, and £35,547 for elementary schools, the 
remainder being for incidental expenses. 


8. School gardens are cultivated at some of the elementary 
schools, and at the local Agricultural Exhibition held annually by 
the Department of Agriculture for peasant proprietors and school 
children, there is generally a large display of exhibits from these 
schools. Carpentry classes are under instruction in 5 schools, while 
24 schools provide instruction in other forms of handwork, such as 
basketry, fibre-work, brush-making, etc. A cooking class has been 
started at two girls’ schools. 


9. Under the trade apprenticeship bursaries system, prescribed by 
the Apprenticeship Bursaries Act, 1924, (1924-31), 13 apprentices 
completed their first year’s, 13 their second year’s, 15 their third 
year’s, 9 their fourth year’s, and 9 their fifth year’s courses. 
To these last nine the Education Board have issued certificates of 
competence as Journeymen Tradesmen on completion of their 
apprenticeship. The course of training lasts from three to five 
years according to the trade chosen, but probably neither this system 
nor the modicum of manual training obtainable at some of the 
schools is at present of more than ordinary benefit. Under the 
bursaries system the training of apprentices is left entirely to the 
assistance of men engaged in work themselves and is not as yet 
supplemented by special instruction in theory and drawing, etc., 
during working hours. Masters and apprentices are paid from 
public funds, allowances varying from £4 to £8 15s. Od. a year. 
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The whole question of technical training in the schools is still under 
review by the Board of Education. The aptitude of the Barbadian 
as a skilled worker is abundantly in evidence, and it is by the 
development of this feature that he can hope to advance if, as may 
easily be the case, he should some day meet with disappointment in 
securing employment in Barbados of a kind sufficient to place him 
on a higher social plane than that from which, in the peculiar 
circumstances of life in his over-populated country, he may other- 
wise find it difficult to emerge. For the present the education 
system provides for each succeeding vacant junior clerkship in the 
Public Service a comparatively large number of well-educated 
candidates, of whom some have reached to the highest educational 
standards attainable locally, and many have for considerable periods 
been unsuccessful in obtaining clerical appointments. 


10. The Rawle Training Institute for training elementary teachers 
is carried on in conjunction with Codrington College. There were 
6 male and 6 female teachers undergoing training during the year, 
and since its establishment in 1912, 100 teachers, 58 male and 42 
female, have passed through the Institute. Of these, 72 (37 male 
and 35 female) are serving in the Colony. The Institute receives an 
annual grant from the Government of £600. The question of 
creating more ample means for the training of teachers is occupying 
the attention of the Board of Education. Proposals for the adop- 
tion of a scheme for the medical and dental inspection of school 
children had not been finalized at the close of the year, and the 
details of these proposals have yet to be developed. 


11. At the Boys’ Industrial School and the Girls’ Reformatory 
the number of inmates was 85 and 9 respectively. During the 
year the Salvation Army continued the after-care of youths and 
girls on discharge from these institutions, providing them with 
temporary accommodation, finding them employment when possible, 
and keeping in subsequent touch with them. Provision to meet the 
actual out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Salvation Army in 
connection with the scheme has now been included in the Colonial 
Estimates. In addition to school and religious instruction, boys are 
taught certain crafts, including carpentry, tailoring, and masonry, 
and are given instruction in agriculture—applicable to the 
requirements of plantations—and the care of animals. Under the 
instruction of a Seamstress Matron, girls at theReformatory make all 
the clothing required at the institution, and classes are held in plain 
and fancy work. Cooking is also taught. 

The health at both institutions has been good. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 
The whole island of Barbados is fully developed and occupied. 
There are no waste lands. The total area of the Colony is 106,47 
acres. Records respecting the size and numbers of holdings are not 
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available. There are but 46 acres under forest timber. For many 
years the trees in this area have been protected by statute. The 
geological structure and surface features of Barbados were interest- 
ingly described in 1890 by Messrs. Harrison and Jukes Brown, who 
prepared also the only geological map of the island. No further 
geological survey, however, is contemplated. 


XI.—LABOUR. 


There is an abundant supply of labour available for the require- 
ments of the Colony. Employment is offered chiefly on plantations 
and sugar factories, but a considerable number also work on the 
wharves and in the coaling business. There is no immigration of 
labour into the Colony. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thirty-eight Acts were passed during the Legislative Session 
1930-31 of which the following are important :— 

1930-23—The Sugar Commission Act. 

1930-27—The Agricultural Credit Societies (Amendment) 
Act. 

1930-29—The Legitimacy Act. 

1931-5—The Barbados Co-operative Produce Marketing 
Association Act. 

1931-9—The Ballot Act. 


15th July, 1931. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Mie om See ee ot Se Moat ened em iermec ot  Pesrareh sd ovtiee 


Grants approved the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1 Gnd. 3637, 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire, (E.M.B. 1.) 6d, (7d.). 

— Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference to 
Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms, (E.M.B. 2.) le. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 

Paste Surveyi Report of a Sub-Committee of the Committee 
oe Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 

The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 

(E.M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (1a. 2d,). 
Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in ‘Transportable Form, Lary yt a2) 
8. . 2d). 
war ise Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. (ea, 
Vitioultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Ia. Od. (1s. 22.). 


Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Gra) ruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 
-M.B. 13.) 1s. Od. (18. 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Rocnomics, January, 1929, (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 
Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (EALB. pir Od, (Ie. 84.) 
a. s. 
Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B. 17.) le. 3d. (le. 5d). 
Composition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E.M.B. 18.) 9d, (11d.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the Banana 
gyring countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
uly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) le. 6d. (1s. 10d.), 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B. 21.) 1s. 6d. (1s, 11d.). 


The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 


1s. Od. (1s. 2d,). 
The Growing Dependence of British Industry upou Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (E.M.B. 23.) le. Ud. (le. 1d.). 





Insect Infestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929, (E.M.B. 24.} 
1s. 6d. (le. 8d.). 


Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization, February, 


1930. (E.M.B. 25.) 1s. Od. (1a. 1d.). 
Is. Od. (1s. 2d.). 


| 
British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (i2.M.B. 26.) | 
| 


Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) 1s. Ou. (1s. 3d.). 
Lp Tas Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930, June, 1930. 
( . 28.) 1s. Od. (le. 3d.). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 29.) 
la. Od. (la, 4d.). 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. 


| 

(E.M.B. 30.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.), 

The Production of Tung Oil in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) { 
1s. Od. (la. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. | 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Geography. 

The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is a strip 
about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 miles in 
width. It lies approximately between latitude S. 9° 45’ and 17° 16° 
and longitude E. 33° and 36°. The area is roughly 40,000 square 
miles, or about one-third the area of the British Isles. The most 
southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 130 miles from the 
sea as the crow flies. 

This strip falls naturally into two divisions :— 

(1) consisting of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with 
the high tablelands separating it from the basin of the 
Luangwa river in Northern Rhodesia, and 

(2) the region between the watershed of the Zambesi river 
and Shire river on the west and the Lakes Chiuta and Chilwa 
and the Ruo river, an affluent of the Shire, on the east, includ- 
ing the mountain systems of the Shire Highlands and Mlanje 
and a small portion, also mountainous, of the south-eastern 
coast of Lake Nyasa. 

Lake Nyasa, the third largest lake in Africa, is a deep basin 
860 miles long and 10 to 50 miles wide, lying at an altitude of 
1,645 feet above the sea. Its greatest depth is 386 fathoms. 
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The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 European in- 
habitants, Limbe, near Blantyre, and Zomba, the seat of the 
Government. 

History. 

Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland betore the middle of the past century. Jasper Bocarro, 
a Portuguese, is said to have been the first European to visit 
Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled, early in the 17th century, 
from the Zambesi to the Junction of the Ruo and Shire rivers 
and thence via Lake Shirwa and the Lujenda river to the coast 
at Mikandani. 

The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of Dr. 
Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty in 
ascending Shire, discovered Lakes Shirwa and Pamalombe, and 
on the 16th September, 1859, reached the southern shore of Lake 
Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a mission under 
Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The mission settled in the Shire Highlands, but on 
account of loss of its members by sickness and otherwise, it 
withdrew in 1862. It was subsequently re-established in 1881 on 
Lake Nyasa, with headquarters on the island of Likoma, where 
it still remains. 

In 1874, the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the 
great explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. 
They were joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, who chose the site of the present town of 
Blantyre and established themselves in the Shire Highlands, while 
the Free Church applied itself to the evangelization of the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of Lake Nyasa. 

The missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation, 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British 
Consul fon the territories of the Zambesi, to reside at Blantyre. 

A serious danger had arisen in connexion with Arab slave traders 
who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the time 
of Tavingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in a 
few places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the Lake and at 
Kota Kota on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with the 
tribes in and beyond the valley of the Luangwa, were in the habit 
of crossing the Lake on their way to and from the sea coast. 
Opposition of the new settlers to the slave trade carried on by 
Arab coastmen and natives alike resulted in a conflict with the 
Arab traders under Chief Mlozi, settled at the north end of Lake 
Nvasa, which spread to the Yao chiefs, who were under their 
influence. 

In the summer of 1889, the late Mr. Johnston (afterwards Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), arrived at Mozambique 
as His Britannic Majesty’s Consul and proceeded to travel in 
the interior to inquire into the troubles with the Arabs. 

11935 A2 
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Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makololo 
chiefs and with the Yaos round Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting Consul, in 
charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa Pinto 
and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo chief, proclaimed on 21s 
September, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire districts. 

In 1891, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work o 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (now Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Nyasa 
was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the 
administration of an Imperial Commissioner, was confined io the 
regions adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa, the remainder of tke 
territory under British influence north of the Zambesi being placed, 
subject to certain conditions, under the British South Africa 
Company. 

On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate ’’, hut the 
old name ‘‘ Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 197, 
by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 


Climate. 

The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar to 
that of the rest of Eastern Africa within the tropics. 

The climate is necessarily diversified in various districts, owing 
to variations in latitude, altitude, and general configuration of the 
terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, as & 
large proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 3.000 feet 
or more, the heat is not generally excessive. The monsoon com- 
mences to blow strongly in September, in conjunction with 
the sun's increase in southerly declination, and the first rains may 
be expected any time after mid-October. From their commence 
ment to the end of December it is usual to experience violent 
thunderstorms and heavy precipitation in a few hours. followed 
by an interval varving from one to fifteen or twenty days of 
considerable heat. With the return of the sun from its southem 
limit of declination, the thunderstorms diminish in intensity and 
frequency, and are replaced by steady rain—January, February. 
and March being usually the wettest months as regards duration 
of rainfall as well as actual amount. After March the frequency 
and intensity of rainfall diminishes rapidly and from May to 
September the climate is comparatively cool and dry. 

Languages. 

The principal language spoken in the Protectorate is Nyanja. 
which is understood by most tribes throughout the country and is 
the official language which all civil servants are expected to learn. 
Other languages in use in various parts of Nyasaland are Yao, 
Neguru (which is spoken chiefly by natives who have immigrated 
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from Portuguese East Africa), Tumbuka, Tonga, and Nkonde, the 
last three being practically confined to the Northern Province. 
Swahili is spoken to a limited extent, chiefly by Mohammedan 
Yaos. 

Currency, etc. 


The currency of the Protectorate consists of English coinage, 
gold, silver, and copper, but there is no note issue and notes of 
other parts of the Empire are not legal tender. 

The weights and measures in use are also the ordinary English 
units, although there is an increasing tendency to use the short 
ton of 2,000 lb. The only two banks operating in Nyasaland are 
the Standard Bank of South Africa and Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial, and Overseas), formerly the National Bank of South 
Africa. 


I.—GENERAL. 


The general trade depression of 1929 continued, and was in 
sone cases accentuated, during 1930, and the prices obtained for 
Nyasaland’s main exports were low. The prices realized for cotton 
in December, 1930, were the lowest for the last 15 years, and in 
the case of sisal the market value sank below the cost of produc- 
tion. It is particularly unfortunate that this period of acute 
depression should occur at a time when the Protectorate is en- 
deavouring to prepare by development for the years when the 
Zambesi bridge and the railway extension to Lake Nyasa shall be 
open for traffic, and the timely action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in granting the sum of £164,295 free of all charges from the 
Colonial Development Fund for the essential extension of public 
services has been very greatly appreciated. 

The strictest economy is being practised both by the Govern- 
ment and the planting community and, despite present depression, 
there is reason to think that the determination with which the 
difficult situation of the last few years has been met will in due 
time reap its reward. Costs have been materially reduced and as 
8 whole there is greater efficiency of working. It is probable, more- 
over, that Nyasaland has suffered less from the general slump than 
many other countries. The volume of trade for 1930 exceeded that 
of 1929 by £8,676, while the domestic external trade was greater 
by £67,260. The value of the domestic trade was approximately 
£400,000 more than in 1920 when the cost of imports and market 
prices for raw materials were considerably higher than they are 
to-day. 

There were persistent reports during the vear of the dullness of 
internal trade, but the position was frequently made to appear 
worse than was really the case. Larger sums of money than 
hitherto were circulated locally in the purchase of European and 
native-grown crops, and it is unlikely that the natives spent less 
than in previous years. If bazaar trade was dull, the dullness was 
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due almost entirely to the number of stores being greatly in excess 
of the natives’ requirements, and to the benefit accruing to the 
purchaser by reason of the Keen competition which resulted. 

An encouraging feature of the export trade is that Nyasaland 
is becoming less and less a one-crop country. In 1927, tobacco 
formed 73.20 per cent. of the total exports, whereas in 1930) it 
represented only 49.61 per cent. notwithstanding the fact that 
the tonnage exported during the latter year was the second highest 
on record. 

The Governor was absent from the Protectorate from the 12ib 
March to the 2nd April to attend a conference at Dar es Saluam 
to discuss with the Governor of the Tanganyika Territory and 
the Inspector-General a scheme for the reorganization of the King’s 
African Rifles. Under this scheme the King’s African Rifles 
has been organized as two Brigades, the Northern Brigade to in- 
clude the troops in Kenya, Uganda, and Somaliland, and the 
Southern to include the troops in the Tanganyika Territory and 
Nyasuiand. The reorganization has resulted in a considerable re- 
duction in the military expenditure of the Protectorate. 

The Governor also visited Salisbury, in August, at the request of 
the Government of Southern Rhodesia, to open the Agricultural 
Show of the Rhodesian Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Among the visitors to Nyasaland during the vear were Mr. F. A. 
Stockdale, C.B.E., Agricultural Adviser to the Secretary of State; 
Dr. J. 0. Shircore, C.M.G., Director of Medical and Sanitary Ser- 
vices, Tanganyika Territory; Mr. Norton Breton, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Silk-Production, Imperial Institute; 
and Major R. W. G. Hingston, M.C., of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Fauna of the Empire. 

The customs tariff was amended in November by the abolition 
of road and river dues on exports and transit exports, and the 
loss in revenue, approximately £14,500, was made good by ad 
valorem import duties being levied on the cost of goods on dis- 
charge at the port of Beira, instead of at the place of purchase, and 
an increase in the duty payable on the importation of intoxicating 
liquors and on motor vehicles. 

The most important legal enactment passed during the year was 
an Ordinance to provide for the management of education. This 
Ordinance repeals and replaces the Education Ordinance, 1927. 


TI.— ADMINISTRATION. 
The Central Government. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and Senior Provincial Commissioner. The laws 
of the Protectorate are made by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the Nyasaland 
Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative Council consists of the 
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Governor and four official members, namely, the members of the 
Executive Council, and four unofficial members. The unofficial 
members are nominated by the Governor without regard to any 
specific representation; persons are selected as being those most 
likely to be of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his 
responsibilities, and hold office for a period of three years. There is 
at present no native member of Council, but this is not to say that 
the large body of natives is altogether unrepresented in the Council. 
In addition to indirect representation by at least one of the unofficial 
members, who for many years has been selected from one of the 
Missionary Societies, their interests are directly in the hands of 
the Senior Provincial Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Governor himself. 


Departments of Government. 


The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Zomba are those dealing with Finance, Legal, Medical and 
Sanitary Services, Agriculture, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Prisons and Lunatic Asylum, Geological Survey, Veterinary, 
Forestry, Mechanical Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
High Court and Lands Office, including Surveys and Mines, are in 
Blantyre, and the headquarters of Customs and Marine Transport 
are at Limbe and Fort Johnston respectively. 


Provincial Administration. 


For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into four 
provinces, each of which is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner 
responsible to the Governor for the administration of his province. 
The provinces are divided into districts in charge of District Officers 
responsible to the Provincial Commissioner. The Provinces of the 
Protectorate in 1930 were as follows :— 











- a 
Province. ansaid feat aren, Population. Headquarters. 
Southern | Lower Shire, Chik- 6,880 415,988 Blantyre. 
wawa, Central Shire, 
Cholo, Mlanje, Blan- 
tyre, Chiradzulu. 
Zomba | Zomba, Upper 5,416 250,240 Zomba. 
Shire, South Nyasa. 
Central Ncheu, Dedza, Fort 8,882 446,369 Lilongwe. 
Manning, Lilongwe, 
Dowa. 
Northern | Kota Kota, Kas- 16,418 283,379 Nkata. 
ungu, Mombera, 
West Nyasa, North 
Nyasa. 
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In 1930, arrangements were made for the redivision of the 
Protectorate into two provinces in 1931. The Zomba and Southern 
Provinces are to be amalgamated to form one Southern Province 
with headquarters at Blantyre, and the Central and Northern 
amalgamate to form the Northern Province with headquarters at 
Lilongwe. Of the four existing Provincial Commissioners. the 
senior is to become Secretary for Native Affairs, two assume charge 
of the two new provinces, and one retires at the end of 1931. 


Native Administration. 


During the year the whole system of native administration in the 
Protectorate has been reviewed. At present, native administration 
is based on the District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1924, 
by means of which the initial attempt was made to introduce a 
system of government of the native population through or with 
the assistance of the natives themselves. Through the village. 
‘section, and district Councils it was hoped to interest the natives 
in their own affairs, to obtain assistance in disposing of native 
cases, and to keep more closely in touch with native thought and 
aspirations. Although at that date all the implications of the 
theory of indirect rule were not realized as fully as they are to-day 
yet happily the present system was introduced with a view to 
evolution in the future. The system has met with a considerable 
degree of success, but without some financial responsibility no real 
share in the work of government is possible. It seemed advisable. 
therefore, in the light of modern developments in the science of 
native administration and the introduction of new ideas and new 
principles, more particularly the establishment of indirect rule in 
the adjacent Tanganyika Territory, to initiate a further movement 
in that evolution by affording to administrative officers an 
opportunity to study the principles governing native administration 
in ‘Tanganyika Territory, and to consider to what extent they could 
be applied in this country. Towards the end of the year, on his 
return from leave, the Secretary for Native Affairs was instructed 
to disembark at Dar es Salaam and investigate the various forms 
of native administration in Tanganyika Territory, and to obtain 
information likely to assist administrative officers in Nyasaland in 
effecting in due course such modifications in our own native ad- 
ministration as might appear desirable. His report is encouraging 
in that it shows that some form of indirect rule is possible in this 
country, in that respect confirming the opinion almost unanimously 
expressed by administrative officers independently. 

Much may be hoped from the natives of this country. They are 
comparatively unspoilt, and their reputation stands high, not only 
among local employers but in Rhodesia and Tanganyika Territory 
where many of them have sought a vocation. They are as intelli- 
gent as most Africans, and more intelligent than many. There is 
no reason at all why, given the necessary opportunity, they should 
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not take an ever-increasing share in the activities of Government. 
Even now, many of them have considerable responsibility; for 
example, in a one-man station the administrative officer may return 
from tour to find that the tax clerk has received £100 or more 
during his absence. Other instances will be found in the follow- 
ing pages of this report. ; 


Copies of the Command Paper published on the 20th of June, 
1930, containing the Memorandum on Native Policy in East 
Africa were distributed throughout the Protectorate, and it is 
noteworthy that in Nyasaland the pronouncement met with general 
acceptance. No changes of a far-reaching nature will be necessary 
in the legislation of the Protectorate in order to give effect to the 
prescribed policy. 


During the year a good deal of consideration has been given to 
the status of native women. In Nyasaland they hold a recognized 
position in the tribe and they have considerable independence. 
Women may, and occasionally do, hold office as chiefs. Numbers 
of them grow cotton on their own account : they are freely admitted 
to social functions : and they frequently hold property of their own 
or in trust for their children. They are entitled to the whole of 
the money that they receive for their own work, e.g., by the sale 
of earthen pots. In regard to marriage, the dowry system is 
common but in no sense is the woman purchased. The dowry 
is paid to her family partly as security for her proper treatment. 
The fact that in many tribes widows may be inherited does not 
indicate a low status of women generally. In former times the 
wife or wives went to the heir without question, but this rule is 
nowadays never enforced, i.e., the agreement of both parties is 
required. In other words, the custom though still observed is now 
of little more effect than that the formal consent of the heir is 
necessary before the widow can marry again, but it is obligatory 
on the heir to see the widows comfortably settled—either to arrange 
@ marriage agreeable to them, or, if they prefer, to provide house 
and garden for them. 


Native Taxation. 


The taxation of natives in Nyasaland is comparatively sunple. 
Practically the only taxes that affect them are the hut and poll tax, 
and customs import duties including road and river dues. The 
hut and poll tax is the more important contribution made by the 
natives both by reason of its amount and because of its direct 
nature. Every owner or occupier of a hut, and every adult male 
native not being the owner or occupier of a hut pays a tax of 6s. 
per annum, increased to 9s. if payment is not made within the 
first nine months of the fiscal year. Polygamists pay an additional 
tax of the same amount in respect of each of their plural wives 
after the first. he rate is uniform throughout the Protectorate. 
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In 1930, the total number of taxes paid was 405,672 of which 
42,432 were paid at the 9s. rate, making the total revenue from this 
source £128,066. In comparison with 1929, tax collections showed 
a decrease of £98 which is more than accounted for by arrears in 
the South Nyasa district where an unusually cold season delayed the 
opening of the fish catching season, from which source many natives 
obtain their money. The poor prices received by natives for cotton 
was a contributory factor. With regard to indirect taxation in the 
form of customs import duties, etc., the incidence of the import 
trade for the year is as follows :— 


Per cent. 
European ... a say cdi © one aA .. 54 
Asiatig “a se na a uso hs iene ee 
Native a a6 w. 42 


On this basis the native pays face £65 (000 in customs duties. 
Exemptions from payment of hut and poll tax are granted liberally 
on the grounds of age, infirmity, or other disability. 


I0.—FINANCE. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure during 
each of the past five financial years :— 


Year. =. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1926-27... .. 848,326 318,899 
1927 (April- December) - .. 846,341 266,519 
1928 ane 24 ... 378,123 407,377 
1929 ae eh es .» 372,508 410,688 
1930 we 432,990 419,227 


The public debt of the Broker iernis as at the 3lst of December, 
1930, was as follows :— 


Interest and 
Total Loan Annuity Unredeemed 
Loan. received. Charges paid balances. 
in 1930. 
Shire Highlands Railway :— £ £ £ 
Subsidy Lands... «es ——'180,800 8,371 141,384 
East African Protectorates :— 12,000) 
Loan 1915, 4 per cent. ... oe one A 
Loan 1915, 6 per cent. ... 33,348 | 2,890 41,942 
Trans-Zambesia Railway Guarantee and 
Annuity Loans 1921-27 :— 
January Issues Ge. interest 1927, 
£9,660) o- 195,000 13,650 180,725 
March Issues... oe Ses + 210,550 14,739 178,765 
July Issues Et <8 Ee tes 125,000 8,750 119,875 
June Issues... Ann man +» 131,600 nil 130,082 
December Issues es is ane 131,500 nil 130,075 





Totals... ste es «+. £1,019,698 £48,400 £922,848 
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The Financial Report for 1930 showed the balance of assets over 
liabilities at the end of the year to be £97,284 as compared with 
£83,521 a year earlier. The position on 31st December, 1930, was 
as follows :— £ 


Balance of Assets at 1-1-80 ... sis et 83,521 
Revenue, 1930... a, ae oer oy 432,990 

516,511 
Expenditure, 1930 Se ae Se ran 419,227 
Balance of Assets at 31-12-30 2% a £97 284 


Trade conditions were again bad and the revenue was some 
£16,707 below the estimate. 

With effect from the year 1930, additional revenue has been 
made available for development, as a result of a relaxation of the 
conditions under which the Protectorate has been required hitherto 
to discharge its liabilities to the Imperial Government in respect of 
outstanding loans-in-aid. A complete scheme of development for 
the period to the end of 1934 has been prepared showing both 
the capital expenditure in each year and the annually recurrent 
expenditure to be met from the additional revenue available, 
without encroaching on surplus balance. 

Tetails of this scheme appear in the relevant chapters of this 
report. 


Concurrently with the release of additional funds from revenue, 
the Protectorate has received much assistance from the Colonial 
Development Fund. Grants, free of all charges, have been made as 
follows :—£101,410 for improvements and additions to existing 
hospitals and dispensaries and for the establishment of infant 
welfare centres; £21,130 for the investigation of water supplies; 
£7,630 for the construction of dipping tanks, mainly in the Central 
and Northern Provinces; £12,310 for extensions of the telegraph 
and telephone service ; and £8,040 for a training institute in which 
natives will be given instruction in clerical and accounting work. 
in carpentry, medicine, telegraphy, ete. The Advisory Com- 
mittee which examines all applications has also expressed itself as 
being in favour of a grant for agricultural research. 


Approval has been given by the Secretary of State for additional 
expenditure amounting to £106,050 for road construction from 
funds to be furnished under the Fast Africa Guaranteed T.oan, 
making, with the former provision of £55,000, a total of £161,050. 

The expenditure in anticipation of the raising of funds under the 
East African Guaranteed Loan shows an increase of £127,577 
over the total at the end of 1929. During 1930, a total of £29,786 
was expended on roads and £97,792 on railway matters, of 
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which £86,000 represents advances made to the railway com- 
panies for construction work on the Zambesi Bridge, Southern 
Approach, and Northern Railway Extension. 


In accordance with the scheme for the construction of the 
Zambesi Bridge, the Southern Approach Railway, and the ex- 
tension of the railway from Blantyre to Lake Nyasa, the follow- 
ing works will be carried out :— 

(a) Improvements to the Trans-Zambesia line and for 
expenditure of a capital nature ; estimate, £300,000. 

(b). Construction of the Southern Approach to the Bridge; 
contract, £355,348. 


(c) Construction of the Zambesi Bridge; contract, 
£1,078,989. 


(d) Improvements to the line from the Northern Approach 
to Blantyre ; estimate, £159,169. 


(e) Construction of the Northern Extension of the Railway 
from Blantyre to Lake Nyasa; estimate, £980,000. 

In order to finance the above schemes the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment will eventually raise a loan under the Palestine and East 
Africa Loans Act, 1926. The Imperial Government has guaran- 
teed. the interest charges on the loan from the Colonial Develop- 


ment Fund for a period not exceeding ten years or a maximum of 
£500.000. 


IV.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Tobacco.—During 1930, the European production of tobacco 
amounted to 1,906 tons from 17,481 acres, an increase of yield 
of 617 tons from a decrease of acreage of 1,788 over the figures for 
1929. The amount purchased of native-grown tobacco was 4,233 
tons, an increase of 352 tons over the preceding year. Of this total, 
2,943 tons were produced in the Central Province, 933 tons in the 
Southern Province, 177 tons in the Zomba Province, and 180 tons 
in the Northern Province. The number of registered native growers 
in 1930 was 48,419 against 47,578 in 1929. The Central Province 
provided 29,077 growers, and the other Provinces a total of 19,342. 

Growing conditions in the early part of season were good in 
general but growth was checked in January and February by heavy 
falls of rain and lowered temperatures and by the dry weather 
of March. Good leaf was obtained when tobacco could be left 
in the field and on the whole the dark-fired tobacco was good, 
but enforced early harvesting led to difficulty in curing and much 
green leaf. 

The Native Tobacco Board continued its operations in the Central 
Province. The field staff was reorganized and strengthened during 
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the year, and increased efforts were made to assist native growers 
in cultivation, harvesting, curing and grading. The distribution 
of seed by the Board ensures the cultivation of a single, definite, 
and desirable type of tobacco in the area under supervision. 

During the year the question of ensuring a progressive improve- 
ment in quality of the dark-fired (native) tobacco received much 
consideration, and a scheme was drawn up which appears at the 
time of writing to have been successful. In the main, it provides 
for better supervision and more regular instruction. It is estimated 
that in the Central Province alone £101,500 was paid to the native 
farmers for their crop. The Board employs 14 Europeans and 235 
natives, practically all of whom are engaged in supervising and 
instructing. Its revenues are derived from a cess of 2s. 6d. on 
every 100 Ib. of tobacco purchased. 


Cotton.—Native production of seed cotton during 1930 amounted 
to 5,448 tons against 3,505 tons in 1929. About six-sevenths of the 
total amount was produced on the Lower River (Shire) where con- 
ditions are favourable. There was considerable disappointment with 
the prevailing low prices, but seed for the 1931 crop was taken 
freely. A yield of 490 lb. of seed cotton per grower in the Lisungwe 
area is worthy of record. As in previous years, the crop was bought 
by the British Cotton Growing Association. The Association re- 
ported an improvement in the proportion of first grade cotton, and 
indications of an increase of production in 1931. Given the 
necessary improvement in price, there is no doubt that as a native 
crop cotton has great possibilities. 

European cotton growing continues to decrease. The amount of 
lint produced in 1930 was 32 tons, a decrease of 5 tons from 1929, 
and the acreage under cotton fell from 1,219 in 1929 to 761 in the 
year under review. 


Tea.—The area under tea was increased in 1930 by 820 acres, 
the total being 9,686 acres, and production rose from 778 tons in 
1929 to 850 tons in 1930. Crops were good but prices were low 
and non-remunerative. Much interest has been aroused in factory 
work, in measures of conservation of soil, and in manuring and 
shading ; and the need for improvement in quality is recognized. 


Coffee.—The production of coffee showed a small increase in 
1980, the amount being 64 tons from 1,256 acres. The 1929 figures 
were 57 tons and 1,331 acres. The economic conditions of 1930 
did not encourage coffee production, but there is little doubt that 
local interest in the crop is increasing and that its cultivation will 
be extended when conditions improve. 


Sisal.—1930 was a difficult year for growers of sisal, but the 
acreage increased from 8,270 in 1929 to 9,296 in 1930, and pro- 
duction from 1,230 tons to 1,305 tons. Despite the increased pro- 
duction the local value of the fibre exported fell from £34,464 to 
£29,607. 
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The following table shows the amounts exported and the local 
values of the five principal products of the Protectorate for the iast 
five years :— 





Tobacco | 4,081 | 457,122 | 6,906 | 780,964 | 5,193 | 496,561 | 5,400 | 478,060 , 5,775 ' gaqsy 
Cotton ... | 1,377 | 93,245 | 826 | 45,834} 797 | 58,264 | 947 | 62,660 | 72s! 


Sisal 
Tea 


Coffee... 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1939) 





Tons. | £ Tons. | £ Tons. | £ Tons. | £ | Tons. 


in 





529 | 16,799 | 801 | 24,428 | 1,162 | 29,814 | 1,200 | 34,464 . 1,284 











528 | 62,675 | 522 |) 56,640 | 637 | 73,599 | 784 | 74,382 | 866. 565° 
25 2,174 16 1,203 21 1,542 44 3,239 48 SiN 





Rice.—Rice is a native crop in which some development is 
possible. It is grown chiefly along the shore of Lake Nyasa. The 
first step is to find markets, and the second is to reduce the cost of 
production by means of selection and breeding work which will 
lead to larger yields. The Agricultural Officer at Karonya in the 
North Nyasa district can as yet only undertake preliminary work 
on mass-selection, and breeding cannot be taken up properly until 
the Department is given the services of an economic botanist, and 
an experimental station is established at Karonga. In this distnct 
there are at least nine varieties of rice and they are so mixed in 
cultivation that there are no pure stands. Competition with rice 
of good quality is therefore at present out of the question. 

In regard to markets, it is unlikely that the local demand is 
capable of being greatly increased, but the imports into South 
Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and Portuguese East 
Africa, are very large. The bulk comes from India and Siam. 


General.—Much of the future prosperity of the country will 
depend on the development of native agriculture and, now that 
funds (as already recorded) have been released for the expansion of 
the essential services, staff will shortly be available for the super- 
vision of experimental stations at which the most suitable varieties 
of seed and the most profitable methods of cultivation can be deter- 
mined. Markets must, of course, be found, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the existing depression will disappear in time ; and 
meanwhile much preliminary work can be done which will enable 
producers to take early advantage of a revival of trade. 


Veterinary. 
It is pleasing to be able to record an improvement in the position 


as far as Trypanosomiasis is concerned. No outbreaks occurred 
during the year on those plantations situated just out of Blantyre, 
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where, for the last two years, there have always occurred deaths 
from this disease. Furthermore, in the Lower Shire area no 
fresh outbreaks have been recorded and very few deaths in known 
areas have occurred. 


East Coast Fever is still prevalent in the Central Province and 
more especially in the Dedza district. Only 300 head of slaughter 
cattle were sent from the Dedza district to Blantyre as compared 
with 650 in 1929. These cattle came from areas in which Kast 
Coast Fever is endemic, and the Chief Veterinary Officer reported 
that the unrestricted movement which had previously been 

- allowed was likely to spread the disease. A segregation camp is 
now being constructed in which cattle from the infected areas will 
be quarantined for three weeks, after which they will be allowed 
to proceed. 


Elsewhere the position as to Trypanosomiasis and East Coast 
Fever remains unaltered. 


The construction of dipping tanks from a grant of £7,630 made 
from the Colonial Development Fund will assist greatly in the 
eradication of East Coast Fever. Of these dipping tanks 19 are 
being erected in the North Nyasa district, and 16 in the Central 
Province divided equally among the Lilongwe, Dowa, Dedza, and 
Ncheu districts. That is to say, efforts are being directed mainly 
to the prevention of the spread of the disease to the south, and to 
eliminating it from those districts which are on the border of the 
clean area. When this has been effected, it will be possible to 
tackle the areas further to the north. 


The Veterinary Department may be said to have commenced 
systematic work in 1919-20. At that date the estimated number 
of cattle was 80,338 and of sheep 38,500. To-day the number of 
cattle is over 160,000 and of sheep over 100,000. Most of these 
are native owned. This progress has been achieved mainly by the 
provision of a few dipping tanks scattered here and there over 
the Protectorate, and indicates what may be expected now that 
more complete dipping facilities are available. The improvement 
that cattle derive from dipping is remarkable. Skin diseases 
disappear and tick-borne diseases are reduced to a minimum, 
while the advance in the general health and condition of the 
animals is most marked. For example, in the Ncheu and Dedza 
districts, where dipping has been practised more or less regularly, 
the numbers of cattle to-day are some 12,000 and 17,000 respec- 
tively ; in 1923 they were 4.500 and 5,255. In Lilongwe, where 
the facilities have been less, the numbers are 13,000 as compared 
with 10,500 in 1923. In the adjoining district of Fort Manning, 
where no tanks have been constructed, the numbers to-day are 
slightly less than in 1923 being approximately 1,120 as compared 
with 1,174. 
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_ The following are the estimates of future increase in the districts 
in which most of the tanks constructed by means of the grant 
from the Colonial Development Fund will be situated :— 


Present - Estimated increase 

number. in five years. 
North Nyasa a eee 31,000 13,000 
Lilongwe ... ae Coys 13,000 5,000 
Dowa ey ae) “a 16,000 6,000 
Dedza mek se oe 17,000 7,000 
Neheu i a om 12,000 5,000 


The increase in numbers should be accompanied by an increase in 
value owing to the improvement in the condition of the herds, and 
there is no reason why in due course the local demands for ghee 
and dried meat should not be met entirely by native stock-owners. 
Experiments in these commodities are now being made, and the 
natives will not be slow to take the requisite care in the manu- 
facture as soon as they realize that the trade is profitable. There 
is, of course, also the development of the hide industry which can 
be undertaken when communications with the northern districts 
of the Protectorate are improved and market prices revive. 

During the last three years the Department has trained a number 
of natives, most of whom are employed as supervisors of dipping 
tanks. Some of these men have a fair knowledge of elementary 
veterinary science and have been found very useful on work such 
as the preparation of specimens for microscopical examinations, 
intravenous and subcutaneous injections. Recently 15 newly- 
trained men were sent to the North Nyasa district to take charge 
of the tanks erected under the development scheme. The scheme 
includes provision for an additional veterinary officer and stock 
inspector, and it is estimated that the recurrent expenditure of the 
Department will increase by some £2,000 in 1931, rising to £4,000 
in 1934. 

The incidence of rabies has not been so marked as during the 
previous year, but cases in native dogs continue to be reported. 

The interest shown by Europeans in their herds continues to 
increase and the dairy is becoming more and more a feature on 
plantations in the Shire Highlands. 

The financial position of the Protectorate generally has not been 
such as to justify the importation of pedigree live-stock, but there 
has been a noticeable increase in the sales of pure and half-bred 
stock born in the country. 


Forestry. 

During the year five new forest reserves were constituted hav- 
ing a total area of twenty square miles. The Dzalanyama forest 
reserve was reduced in area by 52 square miles and the Mangoche 
reserve by six square miles, both reductions being made in order to 
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free the reserve from all native settlements. With the same object 
in view reductions are pending in five other reserves. The total 
number of forest reserves is now 38, having an aggregate area of 
approximately 2,5094 square miles. 

An outstanding event of the year was a revival of the ‘‘ village 
forest area ’’ scheme, commenced in 1926. Briefly, the scheme 
provides for the demarcation and allocation to villages of small 
areas of indigenous forest’ for their future use, involving communal 
protection and management of the areas. Progress in the past had 
been disappointing chiefly on account of the District Administra- 
tion having been unable to devote time to the allocation of forest 
areas and to settlement of the difficult questions of land tenure 
usually involved. Special arrangements were made for the divisional 
forest officer, and, when possible, tobacco supervisors emploved 
by the Native Tobacco Board, to work in conjunction with the 
District Commissioners, with the result that in the native tobacco- 
growing areas of the Lilongwe and Dowa districts systematic alloca- 
tions of 116 areas were made. 


In the Southern Province, the divisional forest officer assisted 
the District Commissioner, Lower Shire, in the demarcation of a 
narrow strip of forest several miles in length, which was placed 
under the charge of specified principal headmen. In the Mlanje 
district some 300 acres of forest have been allocated as a forest area 
for the surrounding villages, and the Department has advised on 
the working of this area so as to ensure a sustained yield. 


Efforts are being made to encourage the planting of trees by 
villagers. In the Lower Shire district 19 villages sowed plots of 
about one acre each, and 12,000 nursery plants were distributed. 
In the Zomba district 18 villages planted plots varying in size 
from half an acre to four acres. Four small nurseries were specially 
formed for supplying plants which were distributed free of charge. 
In the Upper Shire district, also, several villages planted small plots. 


Trial plantings of selected exotic and indigenous species were 
continued at various centres with the object of discovering the most 
suitable species for afforestation purposes under varying climatic 
and other conditions. Small acreages of cypress were planted in 
the Zomba Mountain and Kanjedza Reserves, and areas in the 
Mlanje Mountain Reserve which had been exploited during the 
previous year were replanted with Widdringtonia Whytei. 


There were 411 convictions under the Forest Ordinance as 
against 477 in 1929. 

Departmental exploitation of cypress blocks in the Mlanje 
Mountain Forest Reserve continued at two cutting centres, the out- 
put for the requirements of the Public Works Department being 
15,200 cubic feet of sawn Widdringtonia timber. This was trans- 
ported by porters from the sawpits to the depots and thence by 
motor transport to Zomba and to the railway. In addition large 
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quantities of other timber, poles, and firewood were supplied tree 
to the Public Works Department and other departments from 
reserves and plantations. 


Sales to the public of forest and plantation produce resulted 
in a total cash revenue of £3,930, which shows an increase of £351 
on the figure for 1929. 


Great importance is attached to the progressive training of te 
native foresters to enable them to increase their range of work and 
responsibilities in the districts. Two courses of instruction for 
native foresters of the Southern and Zomba divisions were con- 
ducted at Limbe by the Forest Officer, Southern division. The 
chief subjects of instruction were nursery work, and metheds of 
observation and experiment applicable to the village forest area 
scheme. 


A course of instruction was also conducted by the Forest Officer. 
Northern division, at Dedza, which was attended by the nanrte 
foresters of the division as well as twenty-one forest. guards. As 
far as possible instruction was carried out by practical work, ard 
the subjects taken included :—forest policy and forest laws ; nursery 
and planting work; sylvicultural observations and experiments: 
village forest area work ; measuring and exploitation. 


A small expansion of the Department is contemplated under the 
development scheme. A third Assistant Conservator will, it is 
hoped, be appointed for work in the Northern Province in which 
much reafforestation and conservation has to be done. The re- 
current expenditure of the Department is expected to increase by 
some £600 in 1931 to £1,450 in 1934. 


V.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The volume of trade, which combines domestic imports and 
exports and goods in transit through the Protectorate, but does not 
include Government imports or specie, amounted to £1,534,695. 
This sum is greater than the 1929 value by £8,676, equal to .54 
per cent. Domestic trade improved by £67,260 (4.9 per cent.), but 
transit trade was less in value by £58,584 (37.3 per cent.). 


The following statement shows the trade volume for each of 
the last five years :— 


Year. Volume of Trade. 
£ 

1926 Be ee Hee see Se .» 1,637,729 

1927 ee aah dag st ae se. 2.206.438 

1928 Ao oc oA as us -- 1,766,742 

1929 gm (ditee Si oeieh aer J een s1¥596019 


1930 Ba Res wee ve ees .- 1,534,695 
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Compared with 1929, the trade volume of the year may be 
analysed as under :— 


1930 1929 Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports... oo vee «744,372 743,540 832 
Exports... ee cee + 691,908 625,480 66,428 
Transit inwards Beh aes 53,334 77,495 24,161 
Transit outwards aes oe 45,081 79,504 34,423 





£1,534,695  £1,626,019 £67,260 £58,584 





The balance of trade favours imports by £52,464. 


The combined value of the import and export trade was reduced 
during each of the last two years only because of the heavy fall 
in prices of all commodities, manufactured and raw material. 
Generally, quantities imported and exported were larger. 


Imports of iron and steel manufactures, power lorries, and 
motor cars improved, but other imports of a capital nature, 
machinery, agricultural machinery, implements, and fertilizers were 
fewer than in 1929. These imports declined not because of 
restricted development, although this may be partly responsible, but 
principally because requirements for the next few years had been 
met in 1929. Generally, imports for European consumption were 
better. 


A further increase in the number of trading stores rendered more 
acute the already keen competition prevailing in the native bazaars. 
Native purchases accordingly were distributed over a vreater area 
and the goods bought were cheaper. These conditions whilst being 
favourable to the purchaser were not economically advantageous 
to the individual trader. Taking into consideration the fact that 
the spending power of the native yearly increases, and that the 
year under discussion was no exception, it will be realized that any 
trade dullness there may have been was due entirely to the large 
number of traders and the resulting intense competition, not to the 
general quantity turnover which was greater than in previous years. 


It is appropriate to mention here, as indicating how the primary 
cost of the most important article of native trade has fallen, that 
over and above the fact of the yardage import of cotton piece- 
goods during the year exceeding that of any previous year, this im- 
port was greater by half a million lineal yards than in 1929, yet 
less in declared value by £10,475. Had the 1929 original cost 
average been maintained there would instead have been shown an 
increased value of £12,000. 


There was some measure of over-trading and store-keepers have 
been left with larger stocks to carry over than usual. 
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The native desire for bicycles, sewing machines, lanterns, cheap 
hardware, and ready-made clothing was no less ardent than in pre- 
vious years. All the items mentioned, and in particular bicycles, 
show increased importations. 


The incidence of the import trade for the year just ended is as 
follows :—European 54 per cent., Asiatic 4 per cent., and Native 
42 per cent. For the preceding year the percentages were :— 
European 52, Asiatic 4.6, and Native 43.4. 


Food, drink, and tobacco imports, generally, declined by 
£4,425 (6.8 per cent.), when compared with similar imports of a 
year ago. Sugar increased by 918 cwts. and £1,027 (13 per cent.), 
spirits by 1,133 pf. gallons and £1,204 (12 per cent.), and wines 
by 627 gallons and £430 (14 per cent.). Decreases are shown 
against salt by 14,157 cwts. and £5,043 (42 per cent.), cigarettes 
by 36 cwts. and £966 (32 per cent.), and rice by 341 cwts. and 
£487 (60 per cent.). 


In the raw material class, trees, plants, and seeds decreased by 
77 ewts. and £2,115 (72 per cent.). 


Importations of manufactured goods improved by £14,635 (2.3 
per cent.), iron and steel manufactures (including permanent way 
material) increased by 43,817 cwts. and £21,369 (73 per cent.), 
linen, jute, and hemp by 1,540 cwts. and £1,275 (14 per cent.), 
vehicles and parts by £10,176 (16 per cent.), and petrol, with a 
total import of 453,365 gallons, by 24,009 gallons and £2,456 (6 
per cent.). The decreased importations were agricultural 
machinery and implements by 3,172 cwts. and £5,756 (38 per 
cent.), machinery: by 3,779 cwts. and £3,760 (17 per cent.). cotton 
manufactures by £11,905 (4 per cent.), and soap by 992 cwts. and 
£918 (12 per cent.). 


Touring cars, with a total of 126 (United Kingdom 48) increased 
their number by 20; lorries, with a total of 84 (United Kingdom 4, 
Canada 36), increased by 29; motor bicycles, with a total of 65 
(United Kingdom 62) increased by 4; and bicycles, with a total of 
2,789 (United Kingdom 2,344), increased by 743. 


Domestic trade imports consigned direct from the United King- 
dom amounted to 34.79 per cent. of the total value, as against 
36.28 per cent. in 1929, 44.66 per cent. in 1926 and 74.6 per cent. 
in 1911-12. Trade with the rest of the Empire steadily expands 
and accounts in some small degree for the fall in direct imports 
from the United Kingdom, but direct trade with foreign 
countries, which now has reached 45.38 per cent., is advancing 
yapidly. 

The decline in trade with the United Kingdom is particularly 
noticeable with goods imported for native trade. The proportion 
of cotton manufactures, to take the principal item of this trade, has 
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fallen in the last six years from 42 per-cent. of the value to 12.84 
per cent., whilst similar imports from foreign sources have in- 
creased during the same period from 22.8 per cent. to 61.45 per 
cent. 


The following table shows the total values of imports of cotton 
manufactures during the last five years, with the proportions of this 
trade allocated to the Empire and to foreign countries :— 





Total From From From other From Foreign 





Year. | Value. United India. British Countries. 
Kingdom. Possessions. 
£ | £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 


1926 | 306,863 | 108,563 | 35-38| 66,634 | 21-71] 9,016 | 2-94 | 122,650 | 39-97 
1927 | 275,954 | 62,257 | 22-56] 95,446 | 34-59) 7,272 | 2-63 | 110,979 | 40-22 
1928 | 268,016 | 43,651 | 16-28} 76,988 | 28-72} 10,267 | 3-84 | 137,110 | 51-16 
1929 | 269,978 | 42,174 | 15-62| 83,301 | 30-85] 1,139 | 0-42 | 143,364 | 53-11 
1930 | 258,073 | 33,131 | 12-84] 64,052 | 24-82] 2,283 | 0-89 | 158,607 | 61-45 

















India supplied 10.5 per cent. of the year’s import value (mainly 
cotton manufactures), South Africa, 4.6 per cent. (general goods 
and motor vehicles), and Southern Rhodesia 2.5 per cent. (apparel, 
coal, and provisions). Portuguese East Africa contributed 16.4 per 
cent. (petrol, coal, sugar, salt, cotton, and other goods), Germany 
9.8 per cent. (beer, hardware, blankets, cotton goods, sewing 
machines), Japan 5.6 per cent. (shirts, singlets, cotton goods, and 
matches), United States of America 4.8 per cent. (motor vehicles, 
machinery, cotton goods), Holland 2.1 per cent. (beer, cheese, 
blankets, cotton piece-goods, and beads), and Italy 2 per cent. 
(motor vehicles, textiles, and beads). 


The allocation of direct consignments of domestic trade imports 
for each of the last five years, is given in the following 
statement :— 





Year. United Kingdom. British Possessions. Foreign Countries. 








7 
£ Per cent, | £ Per cent. £ Per cent. 
1926 «. | 353,334 44°66 163,923 20°73 273,797 34°61 
1927 see | 410,659 43°76 211,065 22°49 316,737 33°75 


1928 «- | 343,383 [ 39°49 175,567 20°19 350,523 40°32 
1929 ++ | 269,703 36:28 165,808 22-29 308,029 41-42 
1930 vee | 258,957 34°79 147,642 19°83 337,773 45°38 





With the exception of tobacco, the export weight of which has 
only once before been exceeded, there were record exports of 
principal products. 
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Tobacco production resulted in an export weight of 5,7744 tons 
as compared with 4,616 tons in 1929, a 25.1 per cent. increase. 
This quantity was less by 1,130 tons than that exported during 
the peak year of 1927. Adverse rains late in the season affected 
the yield and quality of some of the acreage under cultivation in 
the southern districts of the Protectorate. Of the quantity ex- 
ported, Europeans produced 41 per cent. (37.2 per cent. in 1929) 
and natives 59 per cent. (62.8 per cent. in 1929). 


The continued interest shown by natives, mainly in the southern 
areas, coupled with almost ideal climatic conditions, resulted in 
the record weight, of 9,496 bales of cotton being exported, as com- 
pared with 5,304 bales in 1929. Owing to the depressed state 
of the markets the buying price was approximately 50 per cent. 
less than in 1929, but as the yield per acre was much in excess 
of previous years and goods purchased with the proceeds were 
much cheaper the native grower was compensated for this fall. 
Natives produced 96 per cent. of the cotton exported as against 
98.per cent. of the total in 1929. 


It was hoped the export weight of tea this year would exceed 
the two million pounds mark. The further fall in its market 
price, however, restricted plucking with the result that although 
the quantity exported was larger than in any previous year it 
fell short of two million lb. by 60,244 Ib. The net weight shipped 
amounted to 866 tons as compared with 783} tons exported a 
year ago. The increase is 10.5 per cent. It is noteworthy that 
imports of tea have practically ceased. 


The production of sisal continues to expand and the exports 
during the year culminated with a total of 1,284 tons and thereby 
exceeded the preceding year’s total by 7 per cent. 

The total exports of the Protectorate weighed 12,436 tons and 
were valued at £691,908, as compared with 10,617 tons valued 
at £625,480 exported a year ago: a weight and value increase of 
17.13 per cent. and 10.62 per cent. respectively. 


Of the total domestic products exported 97.29 per cent. of the 
weight and 99.2 per cent. of the value were consigned to the 
United Kingdom. S 
Native Industries. 


In this chapter may conveniently be included a short account 
of the more important industries in which the native population 
is engaged. The part which the inhabitants of certain districts 
play in the development of the tobacco and cotton industries has 
already been recorded, but there is in addition a vast amount of 
trading, either between native and native, or between native 
and European or Asiatic. As is natural, these activities are most 
noticeable in the more wealthy districts or in the vicinity of the 
larger townships. In the Blantyre district, for example, there 
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are a number of native market-gardeners who supply the European 
community with vegetables, such as carrots, peas, cabbages, 
lettuces, and the like. Others grow patches of potatoes, and some 
indeed have small orchards of oranges, apples, and strawberries. 
Their averave income may be put at between £2 and £3 a month. 
Milk is also sold. Each man sells on an average 12 bottles daily 
and his probable earnings are £2 a month after deducting the 
wages of his herd boy and milker and the fees for dipping. 

There are 42 native butchers who trade in the larger markets. 
As a rule they employ an assistant at the usual wage of 6s. to 8s. 
a month, and their average income is ussessed at £3 to £4 a month. 
Occasionally cattle are bought locally from Europeans or other 
natives, but the main supply comes from the Ncheu and Dedza, 
districts in Central Angoniland. The regular native butcher has 
also to contend with competition from local natives who now and 
again bring their own beasts to market and sell the meat them- 
selves. : 

There are also dealers in fowls and in eggs. The former buy 
in the neighbouring districts at 6d. and sell in the markets at 9d. 
and 1s. Their average income is 10s. a month. The latter buys 
his eggs in exchange for salt and sells them at 3d. each. 8s. a 
month can be earned in this way. 

The number of bicycles in the district has led to the opening 
of shops at which repairs are undertaken. Gramophones are also 
mended. The earnings are approximately £30 a year. 

An exceptional instance of native enterprise is that of a laundry 
owner who employs fourteen natives at wages ranging from 10s. 
to 27s. a month. He is well patronized by Europeans and his 
income is assessed at about £90 a year. There are two other native 
laundries. 

Then there are canteen owners who sell cups of tea, buns, and 
rice at the native markets or, at certain times of {he year—e.g., 
during the transport of the tobacco and cotton crops—by the road 
side. They are well patronized by lorry drivers. The income is 
probably about 15s. a month. There are also cobblers, dealers in 
lime, blacksmiths, charcoal makers, cutters of grass for thatching - 
roofs, wire sieve makers, &c. 

Native sawyers and carpenters have set up business on their own 
account. Their average income is between £2 and £3 a month. 

There are also three native photographers. 

In the Blantyre district alone there are approximately 180 native 
tailors. The average income of those who use their own machines 
may be reckoned as £2 10s. a month. Most of them work on the: 
verandahs of Indian storekeepers. In some cases the machines 
used are the property of the Indians and the tuilor is then retained 
at an average wage of 15s. per month. 

The above will give some idea of the possibilities of native trade 
in and near the larger townships: equally, in the country districts 
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there is much that is of interest. One of the growing industries 
is the fish trade. The fish are caught either in Lake Nyasa or 
Lake Shirwa and are sold either fresh or after being dried and 
smoked. The fresh fish is carried on bicycles, sometimes as far as 
Blantyre, 40 miles from Lake Shirwa, and it always finds a ready 
market. Dried fish is hawked all over the country and is carried 
either on bicycles or on long poles slung over the shoulder. Some- 
times, indeed, lorries are used and it is only a question of time 
before this means of conveyance becomes usual. The profits vary 
greatly from season to season and an accident to a canoe or a net 
means much. At Kota Kota a few natives with biy nets are said 
said to make between £20 and £30 a year but the annual earnings 
of the average fisherman probably do not exceed £10. The hawker 
possibly makes between £1 10s. and £2 a year. Those engazed 
e a trade number not less than 10,000, the great majority being 
awkers. 


Ground-nuts are grown in considerable quantities in the Upper 
Shire district and are sold to Indians or for the local manufacture 
of soap. The oil also is freely bought. The industry has developed 
rapidly and the present price is 12s. for a 4-gallon tin of oil. 

There are some 50 native-owned dhows on Lake Nyasa engaged 
in carrying passengers and cargo. The cost of a dhow is from 
£30 to £70 according to size and the profit to the owner after pay- 
ing the crew is from £30 to £70 a year. The cost of repairs must, 
however, be a heavy item and the trade is not unattended with risk 
owing to the high wind which is prevalent on the Lake between 
March and October. 

There is a small trade, chiefly in the Lake districts, in the work- 
ing of ivory. Animals and curios of all kinds are carved and in 
some cases the work is well done. It is thought that one man 
must make £100 a year by this means, but the average income is 
of course much less. 


Two occupations which take up the time of many people are 
mat and basket making and the brewing of beer. ‘The former are 
mostly for personal use or for sale either by barter or for a few 
pence to other natives, but the better kinds are freely bought by 
Europeans and Indians, the prices ranging from 3s. to 8s. according 
to size, colour, and texture. 

Much of the brewing of beer is done by the women, especially 
by those who are divorced or have been deserted by their husbands. 
It is estimated that the average profit is from 50 per cent. to 100 
per cent. on the outlay. 

On the Kirk range some 100 natives grow wheat which is sold 
at 4s. a bag. Efforts are being made to develop this industry. 

Finally, there are the thousands of people who bring their produce 
weekly to the village market. As a rule, the articles are placed 
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in little heaps valued at a half-penny or a penny, and among them 
will be found beans of all kinds, maize meal, yams, ginger, chillies, 
onions, relish, eggs, dried fish, meat, &c. 

Natives of the Protectorate especially in and near the towns 
have made considerable progress in emulating the European 
standard of living. This progress seems to have commenced in 
earnest immediately after the cessation of the Great War and has 
become still more apparent in recent years. A decade ago few 
natives, other than those who had reached the Capitao stage, wore 
European clothing. Nowadays, except perhaps in outlying dis- 
tricts, there are few who do not. There is an increasing demand 
by native women for European lingerie. Imports of European 
clothing last year weighed 30 tons and were valued at £3,925. 
Besides these imports much larger quantities, made from khaki 
drill, were manufactured locally. After acquiring clothing of 
this nature and having furnished his hut with imported enamel 
ware, @ lantern, bed, table, chairs and pictures, a native will next 
want a bicycle and will save until he has sufficient to pay the aver- 
age price of £7 demanded. In the year 1929 the number of 
bicycle licences issued, mostly to natives, amounted to 6,000; the 
following year 8,538 were issued. Taken in conjunction with the 
1930 imports which reached 2,789, these figures go to show that 
sales during that year reached at least 2,500. At an average pur- 
chase price of £7 each, natives spent £17,500 on this commodity 
alone. Locally-manufactured cigarettes, selling at 10 for 1d. are 
popular. A few years ago natives made their own from a few 
plants grown near their villages.” There is an increasing demand 
for tea, condensed milk, sardines, and sugar, and for hardware, 
earthenware, razors, boots and shoes, toilet soap, hair oil, per- 
fumes, and, just recently, gramophones. It is reported that at 
least 100 gramophones are distributed among the native population 
of Limbe. Some of these have been purchased at £6 each. Recent 
importations are being sold at £3 each, including 3 records. Records 
in Kiswahili are to be imported and will doubtless find a ready 
sale at the 2s. 6d. each which will be asked for them. It should 
not be long before local songs and stories are recorded. Popular 
records, at present, appear to be those of military bands, any weird 
type of music, and the type of laughing songs sung by Tauder and 
Layton and Johnstone. This trade has a promising outlook. 

Natives generally show an ever-increasing keenness to earn 
money. It is a common practice for natives of the labour class in 
regular employment to undertake casual work when their regular 
hours of work have expired. For instance, the Imperial Tobacco 
Company’s native employees, when their day’s work finishes at 
3.30 p.m. troop to the Club to caddie for golfers. 

From an estimated spending power fifteen years ago of 
£400,000 the native income of the Protectorate is to-day round 
about £750,000. E 
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VI._ COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping. 

Except for the steamers of the British India Line which main- 
tain a regular mail service there are no fixed sailing dates from 
Beira, and passengers are often kept waiting some days at that 
port awaiting the departure of the ship on which they are booked. 
The voyage from England to Beira takes about 30 days by mail 
steamer and from five to six weeks by other vessels. 

Railways. 

There are three separate railway systems to be passed over on 
the journey from Beira to Blantyre, although they are all under 
one management. The rans-Zambesia Railway carries one from 
Beira to Murraca on the south of the Zambesi (147 miles). 
Passengers and cargoes cross the river by a ferry-steamer, for as 
yet there is no bridge. From Chindio, opposite Murraca, the 
Central African Railway runs to Port Herald (61 miles) and the 
Shire Highlands Railway continues from the latter place, the 
port of entry into the Protectorate, to Blantyre (113 miles). The 
journey normally occupies about 24 hours, passengers sleeping 
on the train. 

Work has commenced on the Zambesi Bridge, which will con- 
nect the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the Central Africa Rail- 
way, and also on the northern extension of the Shire Highlands 
Railway from Blantyre to Lake Nyasa. 

The Shire Highlands Railway was opened to traffic in 1905, 
the Central Africa Railway in 1915, and the Trans-Zambesia 
Railway in 1922. These railways may be said to serve one-third 
only of the total area of the Protectorate, and the remaining two- 
thirds, including the lands adjacent to Lake Nyasa, have remained 
comparatively undeveloped owing to lack of transport. With the 
construction of the Zambesi Bridge and the extension of the rail- 
way northwards from Blantyre almost all of the productive areas 
of the Protectorate will be brought within reasonable direct rail- 
way communication with the port of Beira. Various survevs for 
this extension have been undertaken from time to time, origin- 
ally with the object of eliminating the haulage from the lower river 
to Blantvre’s altitude of 4,000 feet, but it has been decided that 
the disadvantages of this climb to the highlands are outweighed 
by the desirability of bringing the commercial centres of Blantyre 
and Limbe into direct railway communication with Lake Nyasa. 
The route of the extension from Blantyre to Balakas (60 miles) 
has been definitely laid down and, as stated above, constructional 
work has commenced. Balakas Station may in time become a 
junction for a westerly extension to Fort Jameson in North Eastern 
Rhodesia. The present extension, however, will proceed to Lake 
Nyasa. The terminal port has not yet been decided. 
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Roads. 


Considerable capital improvements were carried out during the 
year from funds provided under the Kast Africa Guaranteed Loan, 
particularly in regard to permanent bridge construction and culvert 
installation. 


The major works of this kind included the completion, and open- 
ing to traffic in September, of the Tuchila bridge on the Luchenza- 
Milanje road; this consists of a steel centre span of 100 ft., clear, 
and seven brick arched approach spans of 16 ft. each. A similar 
bridge, but with four reinforced concrete approach spans of 10 ft. 
each, was commenced in June across the Ruo river on the same 
road beyond Mlanje. Permanent bridging of the Likabula river on 
the same road, by means of five reinforced concrete spans of 25 ft. 
each, was commenced in August. ‘he Nyasaland section of the 
Blantyre-Salisbury road, which is used to an increasing extent for 
traffic between Southern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa and the 
Protectorate, was substantially improved by the construction of 
seven reinforced concrete bridges of spans from 14 to 20 ft., and 
by the installation of twenty-four culverts. In addition to these 
works, portions of this road were widened, the gradients were 
improved and extensive drainage works were executed so that traffic 
was able to continue in the wet season. 


In general the main and secondary road system, of which some 
97 per cent. is of earth formation and un-metalled, was maintained 
in fair condition considering the relatively heavy traffic to which 
certain sections are subjected, particularly that by which the tobacco 
crop is transported from the Lilongwe area to rail-head at Blantyre. 
Road plant, comprising four tractors and graders, was imported 
at the end of the year, by the use of which it is expected to effect 
a considerable improvement in both construction and maintenance. 


The first steps towards extending the road system to include 
and open up the North Nyasa district, and to provide a northerly 
connection with the road near the Tanganyika-Northern Rhodesia 
border, are in progress and various alignments were explored and 
located during the year. A dry season road between Florence 
Bay and Karonga, which made the latter accessible to light motor 
traffic from the south, was opened. 


Improvements were effected during the year to feeder roads to the 
lake. Sections of the Ekwendeni-Nkata Bay road were realigned 
and widened. ‘The road from Ekwendeni to Livingstonia was 
widened and dangerous bends eased. A new and improved line 
was surveyed from Nkata Bay to Chinteche and partially constructed. 
The realignment of the Kasungu-Kota Kota road was completed 
and a start made with the erection of permanent steel and concrete 
bridges. The Dowa-Domira Bay road was improved by easing 
gradients, to bring it up to the standard of other main roads and 
permit heavier vehicles to be used on it. 
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Road maintenance organization.—In order to maintain the exist- 
ing road system properly, particularly during the wet season, and so 
enable uninterrupted traffic, the road organization is being over- 
hauled and brought up to date. Provision has been made for the 
appointment of six additional road supervisors in 1931 with a 
correspondingly increased native sub-staff. The reorganization pro- 
vides for two additional road supervisors, one each in 1932 and 1933, 
when the road system will be divided into nine areas each of about 
170 miles of main and secondary roads. Permanent maintenance 
gangs will be employed throughout the year on all important trunk 
routes. 


A Road Guide for the Protectorate is in preparation with a view 
to publication in 1932. 
Postal. 


There was a small increase in the total number of items carried 
by mail as compared with 1929 although the total stamp sales were 
lower by £731. This is due to a decrease of over £850 in the sales 
of postage stamps to dealers. Such sales vary considerably, 
especially if a change is made in any of the existing issues of postage 
stamps. 

The number of postal items dealt with was 2,442,317 as compared 
with 2,373,273 in the previous year. Local correspondence in- 
creased by 47,413 to 923,399 items. Correspondence received from 
the United Kingdom shows an increase of 42,636, but a decrease 
of 34,218 items forwarded. The reverse applied in the case of other 
countries, there being an increase of 34,513 in the number forwarded 
and a decrease of 22,741 in the number received. 

Parcels show a decrease of 2,254, which includes a reduction of 
235 in the number of C.O.D. parcels received. 

Money-orders issued increased in value, due entirely to a sub- 
stantial rise in those payable in India. Money-orders paid elso 
show a small increase. 

Postal-orders issued and paid increased both in number and in 
value. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


Although the total number of telegrams dealt with increased by 
932 to $8,484 this is largely due to a higher number of trans- 
missions. Forwarded paid traffic fell by 616 to 17,300 messages. 

Telephone receipts show a substantial rise from £442 to £1.167. 
Although the service was only brought into operation during the 
latter half of 1929 there is a proportionate rental revenue increase in 
1930 of 58 per cent. and a proportionate increase in trunk call 
revenue of 110 per cent. 

A large programme of telegraph and telephone construction, 
financed by a grant of £12,310 from the Colonial Development 
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Fund, was started in December and should be brought into public 
use during 1931. : 
There were no developments in wireless telegraphy during the 
year. 
Post Office Savings Bank. 


The number and amount of deposits during the year was the 
largest since 1919. The total number of accounts open at the 
end of 1930 shows an increase of nearly 14 per cent. for the year, 
and the balance due to the depositors has increased by 7 per cent. 
The actual amount, represented by investments and cash on hand, 
was £13,129. The bank is still very popular with the native 
population, and native deposits may be assumed to be about 53 
per cent. of the whole though no statistics of business by nationali- 
ties are kept. In 1930 new native deposits amounted to £2,610 
and native withdrawals to £2,322. 


Native Postal Staff. 


The organization of the department initiated by the recently- 
appointed Postmaster-General with a view to giving more responsi- 
bility to the native staff and to removing the postal work par- 
ticularly from district officers so as to enable them to devote more 
time to their administrative duties, has met with initial success. 
The old arrangement of promoting almost illiterate messengers 
and mail-carriers to be postal clerks has been abolished, and special 
arrangements have been made to train the best educated youths 
whom it is possible to secure by recruitment from successful candi- 
dates in the annual Native Civil Service examinations. At many 
offices the following duties, previously performed by European 
officers, are now carried out by the native postal staff: issues and 
payments of postal and money-orders, Savings Bank deposits and 
withdrawals, delivery of registered letters, and preparation of the 
weekly accounts. These duties include the holding of the entire 
stamp and postal-order stock, a considerable financial responsibility, 
and are in addition to the usual routine duties which the men have 
performed in the past. Close and constant supervision is of course 
essential and is to be undertaken by European Postal Surveyors. 


VU.—JUSTICE, POLICE, PRISONS, AND ASYLUM. 


Justice. 


The new Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code and the Courts 
Ordinance, 1929, came into force on the lst day of April, 1930. 
On the whole they have worked well. The codifying of the laws 
has simplified the work of the Magistrates considerably, and 
although many minor amendments may be necessary in the near 
future, in order to clarify existing provisions and supply omissions, 
even at this early date it is safe to pronounce the Codes to be a 
decided improvement on the numerous previous enactments. 
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Under these Ordinances Subordinate Courts of the lst, 2nd, and 
3rd class are created. 

One of the chief alterations made by the Criminal Procedure 
Code is that whenever a native is convicted of murder by a Sub- 
ordinate Court he can appeal direct to His Majesty’s Court of 
Appeal for Eastern Africa and not as heretofore to the High Court 
of Nyasaland. In 1930, there were three such appeals, all of 
which were dismissed. 

5,964 persons were charged in the Subordinate Courts during 
1930, an increase of 175 over 1929. Burglary and housebreaking 
increased from 69 to 122; offences for non-payment of Hut Tax 
from 895 to 1,037; and offences against other Protectorate legisla- 
tion from 590 to 1,062. There were 157 civil causes in the High 
Court in 1930 as compared with 162 in 1929. Of these, 104 were 
actions for debts, damages, etc.; 22 probate and administration 
causes ; 11 bankruptcies; 5 civil appeals; 4 applications under the 
Lunacy Ordinance; and 11 miscellaneous matters. 

Ten persons were tried in the High Court with murder, assault 
occasioning actual bodily harm, rape, and burglary. 


Police. 


The police force consists of 14 European Officers, 2 Kuropean 
Assistant Inspectors, 3 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, and 515 Africans. 
European and Asiatic officers are only provided for the more 
important areas in the Southern Province. At all other stations 
the African police are under the direction of administrative officers. 
The headquarters of the force is at Zomba where there is a 
Criminal Investigation Department including a General Finger 
Print Bureau and Immigration Department, and training depot. 

The cost of the Department for 1930 was £19,724. 

Crime generally in the settled and urban areas has not shown 
any tendency to increase and serious offences appear to have been 
checked by more efficient police methods. The total number of 
cases reported in these areas was 2,426 of which 321 were offences 
against the person and 964 against property, a decrease of 92 as 
compared with the previous year. The number of cases taken to 
court was 1,751 resulting in 1,643 convictions, a percentage of 
93.95 per cent. convictions to prosecutions. 

The total number of persons convicted during the year was 1,832 
and comprised 86 Europeans, 82 Asiatics, and 1,644 Africans. Of 
the European cases, 79 were in respect of failure to take out licences 
or of statutory offences, e.g., against the Townships Ordinance. 


Prisons, 


The established prisons consist of a Central Prison at Zomba, 
for the detention of European, Asiatic, long-sentence and recidi- 
vist Africans, and 19 district prisons situated at the headquarters 
of each district, for short sentence non-recidivist Africans. 
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The staff consists of a Chief Inspector in charge of the Depart- 
ment, 2 European Officers at the Central Prison, and 139 African 
warders and wardresses. District prisons are under the super- 
vision of administrative or Police Officers. 

The cost of the Department for 1930 was £5,294. 

The total number of persons committed to prison was 3,182, of 
whom 8 were imprisoned for debt, 687 were detained for safe 
custody pending trial, and 2,487 for purpose of penal imprison- 
ment. The daily average number of persons in all prisons was 
668.22, a decrease of 2.54 per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. 

The health of the prisoners is good, the daily average number in 
the Central Prison being 302 and the total number of deaths 7. 
The buildings on the whole are satisfactory and are admirably kept. 

At the Central Prison, industries are taught in so far as has 
been possible with so small a European staff. The appointment of 
a gaoler in 1931 will enable more to be done. ‘There is a black- 
smith’s shop in which articles such as buckets, basins, cups, &c., 
are made, and many repairs are undertaken. There is also a 
carpenter’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, and a tailor’s shop. In the 
last named several hundred tunics, trousers, and shorts are made 
annually. Instruction is also given in the burning of bricks, the 
retting of sun-hemp, and the manufacture of baskets and string. 


Asylum. 


The average number of inmates confined in the Central Lunatic 
Asylum was African males 54.07, females 10.16, making a total of 
64.23, an increased average of 4.00 as compared with the previous 
year. There were no inmates other than African natives. The 
health of the inmates was good, considering their condition on ad- 
mission, the principal diseases being ankylostomiasis 12, pellagra 4, 
and pneumonia 2. There were no cases of malaria. Two deaths 
occurred, one from septic meningitis and the other, a non-criminal 
female, from injuries inflicted by another inmate who was awaiting 
certification. Every encouragement is given to induce the in- 
mates to work at various occupations such as cultivating the asylum 
gardens, repairs and upkeep of the buildings, brickmaking, ete. 
In addition those who are able to do so cultivate small gardens for 
themselves. Members of the staff of the Church of Scotland 
Mission in Zomba gave religious services for male inmates pro- 
fessing Christianity, and weekly instructional talks were given to 
female inmates. 

The buildings are good and have been improved by additions 
made during the year. A sum of £340 was provided in the estimates 
for an extension consisting of a separate female section. The new 
building is a complete and self-contained asylum for African 
females, containing 20 rooms 10 x 8 ft., together with attendants’ 
room, latrines, and usual offices. A new hospital and observation 
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block was nearing completion at the close of the year. Other 
alterations and repairs were carried out, including the erection of 
a brick house for the African clerk. The Public Works Depart- 
ment assisted with technica] advice and certain materials for the 
buildings, but all the necessary labour was supplied from the 
Central Prison and by the inmates themselves. 


VIII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
The following are the figures for expenditure in 1929 and 1930 :— 


1929. 1930. 
3 £ 

Public Works Department .. 18,081 19,361 

Public Works Annually Recurrent . 16,412 16,439 

Public Works Extraordinary --- 10,009 9,846 

Loan Works :— 

East African Loan (Roads) ... 23,008 29,786 
Colonial Development Loan 

(Buildings, etc.) ae axe 8,597 


Total ... £67,510 £84,029 


Increase ... £16,5 519 


Road construction and maintenance are dealt with in Chapter VI. 


IX.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
(a) European. 

The European population of the Protectorate at ihe end of 1930 
was estimated to be 1,905, 1,111 males and 794 females. Com- 
pared with the year 1929, there was a decrease of 54 males and an 
increase of 29 females. Of the total population, 706 are in the 
Blantyre District and 311 in the Zomba District. There were 18 
deaths registered amongst Europeans, 10 amongst men, 3 amongst 
women, and 5 amongst infants. Accidents were responsible for 4, 
malaria for 3, pneumonia for 2, and cancer for 2 deaths; the other 
‘causes of death did not exceed one in number. 

There are two Government hospitals for Europeans, one at Blan- 
tyre and the other at Zomba. At Blantyre 93 Europeans 
were admitted during the year, 30 for malaria, 9 for injuries, 8 for 
accouchement, 8 for abscess; other diseases did not exceed 3. At 
Zomba hospital there were 53 admissions, 11 for injuries, 6 for 
malaria, 6 for accouchement, and 5 for dysentery. There were 115 
out-patients treated at Blantyre and 804 at Zomba. 

In other parts of the Protectorate 245 Europeans were treated 
by Government medical officers. In addition to these there is 4 
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considerable number treated by the various Missionary Societies” 
doctors ; the figures are not available. 


The prevailing disabilities amongst Europeans were malaria, 
196 cases; infections of the air passages, mostly common colds and 
coughs, 111; tonsillitis and pharyngitis, 67; injuries, 105; 
dyspepsia and gastritis, 46; diseases of the ears, 40; dysentery, 
33 ; influenza 32. 


(b) Native. 


Treatment of the native population is carried out in hospitals and 
rural dispensaries by members of the Medical Department, and by 
the Missionary Societies throughout the Protectorate. There are 
13 Government hospitals (excluding the military and asylum 
hospitals) the largest of which has 47 beds, and the total number of 
beds is approximately 170. There are 88 rural dispensaries, in 
charge of native hospital assistants or of dispensers who have had 
some sort of training. The view held is that it is better to give 
some treatment rather than none at all, and this view has no 
doubt been strengthened by the fact that in the past funds have 
not been available to pay the salaries of more than a few fully 
trained African assistants. The treatment given is very simple : in 
every dispensary will be found bottles of ‘‘ stock mixtures ’’ which 
are doled out to those who suffer from coughs or colds, etc., bottles 
of quinine made up in liquid form, purgatives, disinfectants, with 
liniments and bandages. Yet, in the opinion of those qualified to 
judge, the system has proved a great success. The educated man is 
encouraged to help his brother, and the shy and unsophisticated 
are gradually learning the value of European medicine, with the 
result that when more and better equipped hospitals are available 
and more elaborate treatment can be undertaken the people will 
be ready to respond. Even now, at a native ‘‘ baraza’’ it is quite 
usual to receive a request for more dispensaries. 


The number of non-Europeans (including Asiatics) admitted to 
Government hospitals during the year was 3,958 as compared with 
3,781 in 1928 and 3,438 in 1929. Of these, 155 died. 


The number of non-European out-patients treated at the Govern- 
ment hospitals and rural dispensaries in the three years 1928-1930 
was as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
168,208 194,464 225 ,361 


The estimated Asiatic population is 1,599 and native population 
1,392,742, an increase of 35,797 over that of 1929. It may be 
said, therefore, that during the year one person in every six took 
advantage in some form or other of the medical facilities offered 
by the Government. No better example could be given of the 
readiness with which the people will respond to the efforts made 
on their behalf. 
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The most prevalent diseases among the native population dur- 
ing the year were conjunctivitis, ‘‘ muscular rheumatism ’’ 
bronchitis and pneumonia, ulcers, hookworm, and smallpox. The 
term ‘‘ ulcers’? does not include yaws which is by no means so 
common in Nyasaland as in some tropical countries and is becom- 
ing less frequent every year. The incidence of yaws per mille 
amongst all cases during the last few years is :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
16.4 14.8 13.4 8.1 7.3 


At Karonga, on the Lake shore, where most of the cases are seen 
the incidence is :— 

1927. 1928. 1929 1930. 

76.9 74.8 23.2 30.3 
Ulcers also are less common. 


The incidence of hookworm is almost universal, although only 
5,772 cases were treated during the year at the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. Mass treatment has, however, been undertaken in the 
Mlanje, Port Herald, and Karonga districts, and carbon tetra- 
chloride was administered to over 18,000 persons. This treat- 
ment was carried out with the co-operation of the administrative 
officers and chiefs concerned, and the reports show that the cam- 
paigns have proved sufficiently successful to warrant others on a 
much larger scale. They are stated to have been ‘‘ very popular ’’, 
and the people admit to a sense of improved health and the dis- 
appearance of minor ailments from which they had previously 
suffered. 


Smallpox existed in the Central and Northern Provinces through- 
out the year. 4,661 cases were recorded, with 211 deaths. 46 
native vaccinators were employed and vaccine sufficient for 120,000 
vaccinations was issued. 


Of other ailments, malaria represents 3.6 per cent. of all diseases 
recorded. 356 natives were admitted to hospital, of whom six 
died. There were only two cases of trypanosomiasis. 


4,349 cases of dysentery were treated in the rural dispensaries. 
This number is considerably larger than that of 1929 and the 
increase may be partly due to the growing confidence of the native 
in European medicine. 


By the end of the year eleven centres for the treatment of 
leprosy had been established by the various Missionary Societies 
and 618 lepers were being maintained in addition to 194 out- 
patients. At the end of 1928 there were 290 in-patients and 109 
out-patients. _ The Government gives a grant towards the ex- 
penditure, and assistance is also rendered by the British Leprosy 
Relief Association. In 1931 the Government grant is to be in- 
creased from £800 to £1,800. 
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Venereal disease is relatively uncommon and is decreasing. The 
incidence of syphilis and gonorrhoea amongst all diseases in 1930 
was 3.9 per mille and 1.5 per mille as compared with an average 
incidence of 4.2 and 2.3 in the three preceding years. 


The Department has received much assistance during the past 
year from the Colonial Development Fund and, following on a 
report by the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, who visited Nyasaland for the purpose, a free 
grant of £101,410 has been made for the construction of new 
hospitals and an improved type of rural dispensary, the extension 
of existing hospitals, the establishment of infant welfare centres, 
and the construction of native staff quarters, kitchens, mortuaries, 
etc. For the moment, some £30,000 of this grant will not be spent 
pending more certain information as to the possibility of meeting 
in a few years’ time the recurrent charges that will be entailed 
in administration. 


Six infant welfare centres will be established in 1931 or early in 
1932, of which three will belong to the Government and three will 
be undertaken by the Church of Scotland and Livingstonia 
Missions. Two more Government centres are contemplated as 
soon as funds permit. 


A new native hospital of 100 beds is to be built at Zomba and 
the training of African hospital assistants will be undertaken by the 
Department. Hitherto, this work has been carried out chiefly by 
the Church of Scotland Mission with success, and it will not be 
discontinued. 


On the public health side, the policy is to train at Zomba a suffi- 
cient number of native sanitary inspectors who will be allocated to 
the various districts. Classes have been held throughout the year, 
the instruction being given daily for four months and thereafter 
three times a week. The syllabus includes lectures on the value 
of air and light, the protection of water supplies, the construction 
of latrines, the detection of nuisances and the disposal of night 
soil, anti-mosquito measures, elementary entomology (the mosquito, 
house-fly, tsetse fly, &c.), parasitology, infection and disinfection. 


Steps are being taken to improve the water supplies in the more 
arid districts of the country. As has been already stated, a grant 
of £21,180 has been made for the purpose from the Colonial 
Development Fund. The Director of Geological Survey will be in 
charge of the work, which will be spread over five years, and opera- 
tions in 1931 will be undertaken in the low-lying areas which form 
part of the Mlanje district. 

An example of the benefit that may be expected to accrue from 
this expenditure may be given. arly in 1930, approval was 
obtained to spend up to £300 in the construction of wells in the 
Lower Shire district. As the result, some 15,000 acres, capable of 
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supporting 1,500 huts or between 5,000 and 6,000 people, have 
been made available. 


Apart from the larger scheme mentioned above, a grant of £2,000 
has been made from the Colonial Development Fund for the 
improvement of village water supplies. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


Until the year 1926 there was no Education Department in 
Nyasaland and the management of. the education of Africans was 
left entirely to Missionary Societies. From 1908 to 1913 Govern- 
ment made an annual grant-in-aid of £1,000. In 1918 this was 
increased to £2,000, distributed in the form of block grants to 
Missions in proportion to the extent of their educational activities. 
With the inauguration of the Education Department the payment 
of block grants was discontinued and the system was introduced of 
assessing grants according to the number of qualified teachers and 
instructors, European and African, and in respect of boarders re- 
ceiving vocational training. Provision is also made for building 
and equipment grants when money is available. 


In 1930 grants in aid of native education by Missionary Societies 
were distributed, amounting to £7,616. In 1931 it is proposed to 
increase the provision to £12,000. The total provision for educa- 
tion in 1930 was £14,594, of which £1,100 was in respect of grants 
in aid of European education. + 


With the arrival of the new Director of Education early in 1930, 
it was possible to proceed with the necessary adjustments conse- 
quent on the passing of the new Education Ordinance in April. 


In the light of the experience gained from two years’ trial of 
the tentative syllabuses for various types of school in the Protec- 
torate, a new set of syllabuses has been prepared and these come 
into force with the opening of the 1931 school sessions. 


Under the new Ordinance, the attempt to control ungraded 
schools has been given up, and the Department will concentrate on 
keeping up and improving the standard of all schools to which 
grants-in-aid are paid. 


The new Rules and Regulations provide for larger grants-in-aid 
for qualified Europeans in charge of teacher-training, in the hope 
that Missions may thus be enabled to pay more attention to the 
production of a staff of efficient teachers for village work. 
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Vocational Training. 

The training of carpenters, builders, printers, medical assistants, 
agricultural instructors, etc., is still chiefly in the hands of the 
larger missions, except for a number who receive practical train- 
ing in the various Government Departments in Zomba, or in work- 
shops run by the railway, or by private European contractors. 


A free grant of £8,040 from the Colonial Development Fund has 
been approved for the establishment of a Training Institute and 
Hostel at which instruction will be given in teaching, telegraphy 
and telephony, printing and composing, commercial and accounting 
work, carpentry, joinery, masonry, and smith’s work. In the 
hostel will also be accommodated those who are being trained as 
dispensers, hospital assistants, and sanitary inspectors in the 
medical school at the new native hospital in Zomba. 

The hostel will provide accommodation for 126 pupils and the 
recurrent expenditure is estimated to be between £3,000 and 
£3,500. 

The following note on practical handwork in the new scheme of 
work for elementary schools should help to impress upon teachers 
the importance of this subject :— 


‘‘ Handwork is as important as any other subject in the 
curriculum. The aim of the handwork lesson is not to prepare 
pupils for the particular work, trade, or profession which they 
may adopt in after life, but to train their hands and eyes. to 
develop self-expression and observation and even to cultivate 
their sense of the beautiful. Utility must not, however, be 
neglected, and whatever is made should be useful and of a 
definite economic value. The mechanical output of stereo- 
typed objects defeats entirely the spirit of the lesson.’ 


Female Education. 


In most village schools there is co-education of boys and girls, 
though the Universities Mission have a large number of girls’ 
schools, and in some mission station schools there are special classes 
for older girls, in addition to boarding schools, where vocational 
training is given to a limited number. 

The opening of child welfare centres both by Government and 
the Missions should do much to help the mothers of the country to 
prevent the terrible wastage due to infant mortality, to widen their 
outlook, and to give them a share with the men in the improvement 
of their village conditions. 


The wives of students at the Government ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Training 
Centre have a two years’ course of training which includes child 
welfare and mothercraft, hygiene, sick nursing, homecrafts, sew- 
ing, housewifery, cooking, and occupation of spare time. 


The native prejudice against educating girls still persists strongly 
in many districts, as is proved by the fact that the number of 
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girls on the roll of schools in the Protectorate has remained almost 
stationary during the past 10 years, while the number of boys has 
increased by 12,000. 


Government Schools. 


“* Jeanes ’’ Training Centre, Zomba.—When the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission visited Nyasaland in 1924, it urged that the primary 
need of native education was efheient and constructive supervision 
of village schools. 


The accomplishment of similar work, modified to suit conditions 
in Nyasaland, is the object of the ‘‘ Jeanes '’ Training Centre. For 
the first five years a yearly grant-in-aid of £1,000 for this type of 
training is being received from the Carnegie Fund in America. 


The first session was completed in September, 1930, and it is 
gratifying to be able to report the willing support given to this 
first Government School by all the missions in the Protectorate. 
Provisional certificates were granted after examination to 18 
students from eleven different missions. The students returned 
to the mission areas from which they came to begin their two years 
of practical work in the improvement of village schools and com- 
munities. Their final certificate will be awarded on the results of 
their work during these years. Thus, students engaged in 
‘* Jeanes ’’ supervision work are attached to most of the missions 
operating in the country and spread over the whole area from north 
to south. 


The second session commenced in November when 24 new 
students representing 8 missionary societies were admitted. All 
were accompanied by their wives and families, since the training 
of the teachers’ wives is regarded as an integral part of the scheme, 
and there is now a community of 93 under training in the model 
village. The various activities in the school and village are controlled 
by committees appointed by the students themselves—a noteworthy 
example of indirect rule. The tone and conduct of the students 
has been excellent and no discipline cases had to be referred to the 
Principal during the year. 

Each student, while in residence, is paid a monthly allowance 
of £1, from which he has to provide food, clothing, etc., for himself 
and family. 

A book of household expenses is kept by each student, and an 
abstract made up monthly and handed in for discussion and 
criticism. 

An attempt is being made to show the value of co-operative 
schemes by the purchase of a community maize mill for the village, 
and the buying in bulk of salt and paraffin, which are always in 
demand. It is hoped later to expand this part of the training, as 
the benefits of co-operation in buying and selling, and the causes 
of the rise and fall of market prices are subjects only dimly 
understood. 
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Police School.—The Education Department continues to main- 
tain the school for native police constables at Police Headquarters. 
The school has been carried on on the same lines as last year. The 
men are divided into three classes, viz., (1) those who can read and 
write well, (2) those who are able to read and write a little, (3) 
those who know nothing. Each class does three-quarters of an 
hour’s work every morning, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 
and in addition there is an hour’s class in the afternoon for those 
who are backward and any of the others who wish to attend. Most 
of the men have shown great keenness, and a great improvement 
has been noticed—this being especially the case in the men who 
knew a little previous to the school being instituted. 

Out of a total strength of 516 there are now 6 who can read 
and write in English and 215 in Chinyanja, besides which a num- 
ber can read and write Yao or Swahili. The number of men on 
the school register on 31st December, 1930, was 55, but this 
number varied during the year on account of the normal transfers 
and postings from the depot. 

The school is undoubtedly fulfilling its purpose in teaching 
recruits to read and write English characters, and every man who 
is now being drafted out as a trained constable is able to make 
simple notes in his pocket book which from a police point of view 
is so important. 

Government Schools in Muhammadan areas.—No additional 
schools have been opened during the year. At the moment 
Muhammadan teachers are very difficult to find. 


European Education. 


During the year the following four schools for the education of 
European children continued :— 

Sunnyside School, Blantyre :—Proprietor: Rev. W. W. 
Wratten, B.A., L.Th. 

Convent de la Sagesse, Limbe :—Proprietor: Montfort 
Marist Fathers’ Mission. 

Zomba School :—Proprietor : Mrs. Dally. 

Mkhoma School :—Proprietor: Dutch Reformed Church 
Mission. 

The total enrolment at these private elementary schools during 
1930 was 41 boys and 40 girls. No boarders were on the roll of 
the Sunnyside School during the year : there were 20 at the Limbe 
Convent. From careful enquiries made of a representative number 
of parents it appears that the prevailing opinion favours sending 
children to the homeland when they reach the age of eight or nine 
years on account of the climatic and other factors. This is en- 
dorsed by the Medical Department. But financial considerations 
unfortunately in a great many cases prevent parents from sending 
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their children out of the country to be educated. In some cases 
even fees to the local schools cannot be paid. For example, at 
the end of the year, the Limbe Convent School received notice 
from the parents of practically one-third of the pupils that they 
could not be sent back at the beginning of the new term because 
of financial difficulties which would continue at least until the 
tobacco crop had been reaped and sold. The disastrous effect of 
such discontinuity of attendance on the pupils’ progress needs no 
comment. 


A select Committee on European Education has been appointed 
under the new Rules and Regulations. 


XI.—LANDS AND SURVEY. 


No event of outstanding importance has taken place during 1930, 
the demand for leases of Crown Land being very similar to that 
in the two previous years. 


During the year, 21 leases, with a total acreage of 7,542 acres, 
were issued as compared with 26 leases totalling 5,983 acres in 
1929 and 23 leases totalling 8,410 acres in 1928. 


Seven leases totalling 2,711 acres were surrendered and three 
leases were allowed to expire without application for renewal. 


The leases issued were primarily for the cultivation of tobacco, 
but two of them were for the establishment of leper stations in 
the Zomba and Upper Shire districts. 


The comparatively small demand for leases of agricultural land 
may be attributed to two causes; the depressed state of the tobacco 
market, and the fact that a large proportion of the most fertile 
parts of the Protectorate has been set aside as Trust Lands for 
the use and settlement of the natives and is no longer available 
for alienation for ordinary agricultural purposes. 


The demand for trading plots on yearly tenancy has increased, 
168 agreements having been issued during the year as against 135 
in 1929 and 151 in 1928. A further indication of the revival of 
native trade is that only 38 tenancy agreements were cancelled 
during the year as against 63 in 1929 and 40 in 1928. 


Progress has been made in the mapping of the Protectorate 
and a revised Protectorate map was issued during the early part of 
the year. 


The Geological Survey Department has received a report from 
the Imperial Institute upon the samples of limestones and clays 
forwarded during the preceding year from the country traversed 
by the proposed railway extension from Blantyre to Lake Nyasa. 
The report shows that at a number of points along the extension 
there exist limestones suitable for all constructional purposes. 
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Investigations into the possibility of utilizing the calcareous clay 
of Lake Malombe in the manufacture of cement have been con- 
tinued, and numerous samples have been dispatched to the Imperial 
Institute for examination and technical tests. 


The deposits of corundum at Tambani Hill, Mwanza area, have 
attracted interest, and it is proposed to begin working these 
deposits early in 1931. The mineral is used particularly for 
abrasive purposes. 


Towards the end of the year the British Museum East African 
Expedition crossed from Tendaguru in Tanganyika to the North 
Nyasa shores of Lake Nyasa in order to make a collection of 
fossil dinosaurs, as well as of fossil vertebrates of earlier (Karroo) 
age, and of fossil mammals of a later (Tertiary) age. The expedi- 
tion, comprising Mr. F. W. Migoed and Mr. F. R. Parrington, 
was well satisfied with its finds, and a report of great interest is 
anticipated. 


Native Lands. 


Good progress has been made in the systematic examination of 
all land not yet alienated to Europeans so as to ascertain what 
areas are necessary for the proper development of the native tribes 
and what may be regarded. as available for leasing to Europeans and 
others. 


Definite areas in every district in the Northern Province have 
been proclaimed as set aside for native use, the only exception 
being the North Nyasa district in which areas have been 
demarcated but not yet gazetted. 


In the Central Province similarly areas have been proclaimed 
in every district except Fort Manning, Lilongwe, and Dowa. In 
these three districts and in the Zomba and Southern Provinces 
detailed investigations continued throughout the year and there is 
every reason to believe it will be possible to complete the pro- 
clamation of specific areas throughout the Protectorate in the 
near future. 


It may be confidently stated there is now little apprehension in 
the mind of the native as to his future security on his land. 


XII.—LABOUR. 


A Bill, modelled on the legislation in force in the Tanganyika 
Territory, has been drafted to amend the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance, 1909, and will be introduced in the Legislative Council 
early in 1931. This Bill is designed to make the legislation affect- 
ing the conditions of native labour more complete and up-to-date. 


A native labour census was taken in August in order to reflect 
labour statistics in the non-planting season as against those taken 
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in the preceding January at a time when agricultural labour is in 
greatest demand. The result disclosed that there is little differ- 
ence in the numbers actually employed at the two seasons. There 
is nothing surprising in this. In January natives are extensively 
engaged in the cultivation of their own crops, while in August, their 
crops having been harvested, they are free to seek employment 
which is always available at that time of year when brickmaking, 
house-building, bridge and road construction, and similar works 
are undertaken. The statistics obtained in August were as 

















follows :-— 
Actually at work. 
Total number of | Total number of i 
skilled Native unskilled Native 
labourers labourers Total number of 
(including clerks, | (including carriers, | domestic servants. Grand Total. 
bricklayers, cultivators, 
mechanics, etc.) watchmen, etc.) 
| \ : 
Male. | Female. Male. Female.| Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
10,655 204 41,115 2,933 4,895 252 66,665 3,389 
' i | | 
Number of Number Number 
Natives receiving receiving 
receiving under 6s. to 208. over 208. Grand Total. 
6s. a month. a month. a month. 
\ 
i 7 n | { 
Male. | Female.| Male. Female.| Male. | Female. Male. Female. 
11,617 3,120 41,984 269 3,064 - 56,665 3,389 














Number of temporary alien natives, 4,521. 
Enrolled (including absentees), males 73,148, females 4,290. 


These figures, while of interest, give a quite inadequate idea 
of the labour force of the Protectorate. The estimated native male 
population, including children, at 31st December, 1929 was 
625 537 ; if from this number is deducted 33 per cent. for children, 
there still remain some 420,000 males of whom say 300,000 are 
between the ages of 17 and 45. Of these the census shows only 
73,148 at work for non-natives. But, this figure omits all natives 
working on their own account or for other natives. Thus, some 
32,000 were engaged in growing cotton for sale and 48,419 were 
Yegistered as tobacco growers. In addition, not less than 30,000 
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are temporarily working outside the Protectorate chiefly in the 
Rhodesias and the Union of South Africa. 15,000 are on the 
mines in Southern Rhodesia alone. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the remaining 100,000—150,000 natives are idle. Every 
year new huts have to be built and old huts need repair. The 
life of a hut is about six years and each takes two men one month 
to build; and there is the agricultural work necessary to supply 
food for a man and his family. 


The number of natives working for other natives is difficult to 
estiinate. The tobacco and cotton growers already mentioned often 
employ assistance. The fish industry occupies large numbers, cer- 
tainly not less than 10,000. Attempts are now being made to 
assess the wealth of natives in certain districts and from the figures 
so obtained it is hoped it will be possible soon to arrive at a closer 
an‘l more detailed estimate of the numbers employed in mat and 
basket making, the brewing and sale of beer. and the host of 
other employments peculiar to village communities. 


It may be said that on the whole little difficulty is experienced 
in the recruiting of labour for Government and private under- 
takings save in the Central Province. There may at times be a 
slight. shortage during the planting season, but this is only to be 
expected and the falling-off is not sufficient to cause serious incon- 
venience. In the Central Province there is, however, a good deal 
of difficulty owing to the tradition which has grown up among 
tribes such as the Angoni, Atonga, Achipeta, and Achewa of 
wandering far afield. 


In the opinion of administrative officers and missionaries who 
know them best it is as much the desire for travel as the desire for 
higher wages that impels them to go so far. In the vast majority 
of cases they return home sooner or later, and it is found that 
then they are not difficult nor dissatisfied but are perfectly content 
to resume their comparatively primitive mode of life. The 
distance travelled is often not more than is travelled by the 
men of certain tribes in other countries, and emigration as such 
is created only by the establishment of boundaries which mean 
nothing to them. They return in good health, with money in 
their pockets, with some knowledge of a trade or profession, and 
in most cases with characters developed and, their sense of enter- 
prise quickened by regular toil under proper supervision. It may 
well be that these men will play a considerable part in the opening 
up of the northern districts of Nyasaland which is now being under- 
taken. Meanwhile, the policy of the Government is to regulate 
emigration by encouraging those who wish to go away to take 
out passes by which they may be identified and by facilitating the 
distribution of the remittances which in most cases they make to 
their families. : 
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Wages for unskilled labour remain at about the same level as 
in 1929. Asa rule they are from 6s. to 8s. a month with firewood 
and food, or an allowance of 6d. or 1s. a week in lieu, but in 
moany cases they are higher than this. This low wage is not con- 
ducive to efficiency, either on the part of the employer or the 
employed, and public opinion is slowly coming to the conclusion 
that it will be profitable to pay more and to receive more in return. 
The Government is using all its influence in support of this view, 
and it is hoped that the results obtained during the construction of 
the railway, when work will be carried on at full pressure and 
wages will be correspondingly higher, will afford a proof of its 
soundness. One reason for the low wage is, of course, the ex- 
treme cheapness of all native foodstuffs. 


The conditions under which labour is employed in this country 
are on the whole satisfactory, and the native is also safeguarded 
by the fact that he need: not work unless he likes. This is shown 
by the relatively small numbers who were in the employment of 
non-natives in August. Housing and feeding is improving year 
by year, and on many of the estates are dispensaries in charge of 
native hospital assistants which are visited periodically by Govern- 
ment or missionary medical officers. During the year there has, 
of course, been the usual number of petty cases under the Employ- 
ment of Natives Ordinance, but the majority of planters rarely have 
occasion to bring a case before a magistrate. 


No unpaid labour has been employed by the Government during 
the year. 


The numbers of female and child workers are small: they are 
found principally on the tea estates and their engagement is purely 
voluntary. They appear to be very happy and the task which 
they are expected to perform is light: it consists principally of 
picking out defective leaves and stalks from partially manufactured 
tea. On some of the tobacco estates they are employed in stripping 
the stalks from the leaf. 


There is little actual recruiting of labour: nearly all require- 
ments are met by workers who apply for employment. The usual 
agreement is from month to month, and men will remain for six 
months or more under this system. Given satisfactory conditions, 
they will also return in future years to the same employer. 


In case of accident, adequate compensation is always paid, 
generally after consultation between the employer and the adminis- 
trative officer of the district. The new Bill as drafted provides 
for compensation by order of the Court and, if enacted, will give 
legal sanction to the existing practice. 
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The Native Civil Service. 


The year 1930 marked a definite step forward in the history of 
the Native Civil Service in that approval was given to the revised 
regulations which were devised to cover all permanent Government 
native employees, whether technical or clerical, and to enable 
all Departments to bring their varied and specialized organizations 
within a general frame-work. Hitherto, the regulations only 
applied to those officers whose duties were of a clerical nature and 
to this class alone was the privilege of permanent and pensionable 
employment prospects extended. 


Administration of the regulations has been facilitated by the 
inclusion of clear and comprehensive pension rules based upon 
the Imperial Superannuation Acts, to which reference is conse- 
quently no longer necessary. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 
Geographical and Historical. 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a cluster of a large number 
of small islands situated in the west Atlantic Ocean, in 32° 15’ N. 
latitude and 64° 51’ W. longitude, comprising an area of about 
19 square miles, and containing a population estimated in 1927 
at 30,814. The estimated density of the population is 1,622 per 
square mile. The nearest point of the mainland is Cape Hatteras 
in North Carolina, 580 miles distant. The Colony is divided into 
nine parishes. The capital is the city of Hamilton (population 
about 3,000). The only other commercial harbour of importance 
for sea-going ships is St. George’s in the extreme east of the group. 
There is a naval dockyard, as Bermuda is the headquarters of the 
West Indies and Atlantic Squadron. 


\ 
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According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oveido, who visited these islands in 1615, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the Legatio 
Babylonica of Peter Martyr, published in 1511, shows the island 
“*La Barmuda”’ in approximately correct position. 


No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 


The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ ship The Sea Venture, while on a voyage with 
a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of colonists to the 
new plantations then being formed in Virginia, was wrecked upon 
one of the numerous sunken reefs which surround the islands on 
every side. The reef is still called, after the name of the Admiral’s 
ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group “ The Somers Islands.” The reports 
of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home by Somers’ 
nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, induced the Virginia Company 
to seek an extension of their charter, so as to include the islands 
within their dominions, and this extension was readily granted by 
King James I, but shortly afterwards the Virginia Company sold 
the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a new body of adventurers 
called ‘‘ the Governor and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantation of the Somers Islands.” : 


During the first 25 years of its existence the settlement prospered 
exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as the 
original shareholders, who included many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the adminis- 
tration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to many 
grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679 they appealed to the 
Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given under 
a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda Com- 
pany, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only 25 shares of 
land in the island, was dissolved. 


Government and Constitution. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first General 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on the Ist August, 
1620. 
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When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without interrup- 
tion until the present day. 


The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of nine members, three of whom are official 
and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of 36 members, 
four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 8s. 
a day for each day’s attendance. There are about 1,350 electors, 
the electoral qualification being the possession of freehold property 
of not less than £60 value. The qualification for a member of the 
House of Assembly is the possession of freehold property rated at 
£240. 


A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards with the head of the department acting in an 
advisory capacity only. 


I.—GENERAL. 


No constitutional change and no special events of internal poli- 
tical importance took place during the year under review. In 
January the Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada, who had 
visited the Colony in the previous autumn on his way to the West 
Indies, again visited Bermuda on his return journey to Canada. In 
accordance with the Colony’s policy of consolidating and developing 
trade relations with Canada, a delegate attended the Conference 
which took place at Trinidad early in the year between the Colonies 
participating in the Canada-West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Trade Agreement, 1925. An official delegation 
also visited Ottawa later in the year to confer with the Canadian 
Government. 


In November a new dredger, costing about £100,000, for which an 
order had been placed in England during the previous year, arrived 
in the Colony. About the same time a special Commission was 
appointed with the following terms of reference :— 

“to consider how best to provide the necessary Port and 
Channel facilities which will probably be required in the near 
future to accommodate the larger ships and the steadily increas- 
ing number of ships which are coming and will probably come 
to Bermuda.” 
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No practical developments of any importance took place in the 
direction of the establishment of civil aviation. 

In the sphere of legislation, the parliamentary session which 
terminated in August was noteworthy for the passage of a large 
number of consolidating measures. 

Mention is made, with regret, of the death, which occurred in 
September, of the Governor, Lieutenant-General Sir Louis J. Bols, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. The appointment of a successor to the 
late Governor had not been made by the end of the year. 


II.—FINANCE. 


The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the years 1926-1930 :— 


Recurrent Expenditure 
Benne. pcs raeks from oe. 
1926... ... 256,402 260,784 31,663 
1927... oe 259,943 268,495 35,847 
1928 ... a6 294,174 287,224 16,418 
1929 ... wee 331,448 334,262 — 
1930 ... kat 429,190 409,572 — 


Of the total revenue for the year, £301,474 represents customs 
receipts. Miscellaneous revenue amounted to £92,516; and 
revenue derived from reimbursements amounted to £35,200. 


No changes were made during the year under review in the 
method of raising revenue apart from certain alterations in the 
specific Customs duties. The increase in revenue reflects a general 
increase in the consumption of commodities consequent on the 
growth of the tourist traffic. 

There is a Government Note issue of £131,223 of which notes of 
£1 and 10s. denominations to the amount of £48,223 were issued 
during the year. 

The value of the investments held as security for this liability 
was £155,097 on the Ist January, 1931. There is no coin reserve. 


The amount standing to the credit of depositors in the Savings 
Bank on the 3lst December was £132,703, against £91,486 and 
£86,719 in 1929 and 1928 respectively. 

The public debt of the Colony, repayable at par in 1950, stood at 
£75,000 at the end of the year. £45,000 was borrowed in 1920, 
£5,000 in 1925, £20,000 in 1927, and the balance in 1930. The 
amount to the credit of the sinking fund on the 3lst December 
was £27,410 3s. 8d. 
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The estimated excess of assets over liabilities on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1930, was £174,411. The surplus monies available for general 
purposes on this date were £50,031. There are two private Banks 
in the Colony, The Bank of Bermuda, Limited, and the Bank of 
N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited. The assets of these banks as 
shown in their last published statements amounted to 
£812,981 14s. 54d. and £609,447 15s. respectively. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 


The only industry of the Colony, apart from boat-building on 6 
small scale and fishing for local consumption, is agriculture. The 
products are vegetables for the North American market and home 
consumption, and lily bulbs for export. 


The following table gives the quantities of potatoes, onions, and 
other vegetables exported each year from 1926 to 1930, together 
with an estimate of the net annual. value of the crop exported and 
consumed locally :— 

Net Bermuda Consumed Total Value 


Quantity Exports. locally. of Crop. 
( Bushels). Value. Farm Value. 
£ £ £ 

1926... ... 426,896 190,526 185,000 375,526 
1927 ... «+ 371,887 133,128 191,000 324,128 
1928 ... s+ 420,802 138,243 142,957 281,200 
1929 ... + 491,500 136,013 161,587 297,600 
1930 ... eee 441,000 138,028 177,022 315,050 


Owing to the greater demand for the less valuable agricultural 
commodities, the total value of the crop in the last three years shows 
a decrease, although the quantity produced has increased. 


The chief crops and their destinations in 1930 were as follows :— 


5 Country of 
Vegetable. Quantity. Destination. 
Potatoes... ... 65,488 barrels United States of America 
452, Canada 
13°C, British West Indies 
Celery... ... 95,978 bushels United States of America 
Parsley ... .. =-11,431 ae 43 s 
Carrots ... SA 2,345 =, a 5 a 
16,840 __,, Canada 
Kale eee sin 145220." -,, United States of America 
Onions ... ‘lo 148, x i 


10,322 |, Canada 
267 _~—C,, British West Indies 
Tomatoes Sis 6,581 _,, Canada 
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The total value of the exports to the United States was £159,668, 
This figure includes lily bulbs, of which 5,740 cases were shipped, 
to the value of £16,706. Exports to Canada were valued at £27,604 
and to the West Indies at £4,001. The only export of Bermuda 
produce to Great Britain was five boxes of flowers, valued at £5. 

Agriculture is entirely in the hands of small farmers. There are 
some 17 holdings only of more than 10 acres, the largest being 
46} acres, and about 450 holdings under 10 acres. The total area 
cultivated was approximately 1,400 acres. 


The number of acres under potatoes in 1930 was 500, green 
vegetables 750, bananas 90 and lilies 60. 


IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


The only trade of any importance in Bermuda is that of catering 
for tourists, the great bulk of whom come from America. The 
majority of visitors arrive in the winter months, from the end 
of December until the end of April. During this period in 1930 
four passenger steamers a week came to Bermuda from New York ; 
two belonging to Messrs. Furness Withy and Company Limited, 
one to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and one to 
the Munson Line. The former firm were in receipt of a subsidy at 
the rate of £25,000 a year. The summer season has been increasing 
steadily in popularity during the last few years; it lasts from 
July to October. Hotel and steamship rates are lower in summer 
than in winter. The number of tourists visiting the Colony during 
the summer season showed a considerable increase in 1930. 


The management of the tourist trade is in the hands of the Trade 
Development Board, the members of which are appointed by the 
Governor. It is composed entirely of unofficials and mainly of 
persons financially interested in the success of the traffic. 


The public funds voted by the Legislature and expended for the 
services controlled by this Board, and the number of tourists 
annually, are shown in the following table :— 


Expenditure. Tourists. 
£ 
1925 Aon aes ce pas 39,531 26,190 
1926 ae ae 84,904 27,214 
1927 ies me ies La 36,694 30,816 
1923 pee aon cen Bo 35,199 36,391 
1929 ce aes ae EHS 50,243 39,052 


1930 oie sins ate ate 51,676 43,094 
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The expenditure on advertising annually is approximately £8,000 
in America, £2,500 in Canada, and £1,500 in Great Britain. Some 
£4,250 is spent locally for the entertainment of visitors. Steamer 
subsidies of £28,000 are included in the expenditure of this Board. 
It has been estimated that the average stay of tourists is 10 days, 
during which each tourist will spend from £2 a day upwards. 


The only direct tax affecting tourists is that of 12s. 6d. on every 
passenger ticket for persons leaving Bermuda. This tax applies to 
all residents as well as to visitors. 


The shops in the Colony stock the highest class of articles for sale 
to the tourists. Buyers from the chief houses go to Europe every 
summer to purchase dry and fancy goods for the winter season. 
The comparatively low tariff of 10 per cent. to 12} per cent. ad 
valorem enables articles to be sold at lower prices than in the States 
or Canada. It has been estimated that 80 per cent. of the revenue 
of the Colony is derived from the tourist trade. 


The estimated value at the port of shipment of the imports and 
exports for the past five years has been as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
1926 ee Wate a wecs a 1,404,824 239,553 
1927 aed ae ee oye 1,532,794 249,958 
1928 eee ee ise as 1,587,470 177,015 
1929 vis a ue ane 1,718,248 185,903 
1930 oe ne ed Sa0 1,954,568 191,727 

Imports. 
1929. 1930. 

From £ £ 
United Kingdom aes Ris 573,569 510,496 
British Colonies aii wo 849,652 845,091 
Foreign Countries aes, a 795,027 898,981 





£1,718,248 £1,954,568 





The chief articles of imports with their values were as follows :- - 


Boots and shoes, £36,246; butter, £40,590; beef, £34,695; bran, 
£30,324 ; canned goods, £41,415 ; clothing, £83,721 ; cotton goods, 
£28,677 ; electrical goods, £52,645; fancy goods, £164,871 ; flour, 
£29,383 ; furniture, £51,480 ; groceries, £64,694 ; hardware, £90,423; 
meats, £49,703 ; oats, £38,292; poultry, £61,310; woollen goods, 
£33,749; fruit (fresh), £33,800; malt liquor, £33,430; whisky, 
£227,194. 
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EXPorts. 
1929. 1930. 
To £ £ 
United Kingdom ee wad 4,740 159 
British Colonies... oF oa 17,645 31,605 
Foreign Countries a «163,518 159,963 
£185,903 £191,727 
Chief Articles of Export. 
1929. 1930. 
£ £ 
Empty Oil Barrels... ea 20,858 28,268 
Lily Bulbs we eee oe 10,232 16,706 
Potatoes a re 51,473 44,101 
Other Vegetables vee ea 74,145 93,927 
Whisky . es on eee 150 470 


Owing to the peau of the preferential tariff there was a 
marked increase in the importation of manufactured goods from the 
British Empire. 


GENERAL. 


Competition in practically all branches of trade is keen. Import 
business is conducted either through local commission agents, or 
through the placing of orders by buyers who visit centres of pro- 
duction during the summer. 


Cost or Livina. 


The standard of living in Bermuda is very high, and is reflected 
in high prices. Practically all essentials, as well as luxuries, are 
more expensive than elsewhere. The only form of land transport 
other than bicycle is either by carrier ’bus or by carriage, with a 
nominal minimum fare of 3s. for half a mile or less and 8s. for over 
one mile and under two. Electricity costs 10d. per kilowatt for 
light and 5d. for power, with certain discounts. Other expenses 
are proportionately high. The upkeep of a horse and trap costs 
about £200 a year. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


SHIPPING. 


The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 5,739,748 tons, an increase of 1,666,289 tons compared with 
1929. 
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The following table shows the details of the above total, distin- 
guishing between British and foreign ships and between steam and 
sailing ships :— 











British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... 235 1,933,873 2,021 1,935,894 
Cleared ... are 1,924,321 2,263 1,926,584 
Total British Shipping ... a Soe ey 3,862,478 

Foreign. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... ees 931,974 6,867 938,841 
Cleared ... oes 932,073 6,356 938,429 
Total Foreign Shipping ... fee aes «+ 1,877,270 

Total Tonnage. 
1930 sie Aa ... British +++ 3,862,478 Total ... 5,739,748 


In addition to the regular service with New York with from one 
to four steamers running weekly according to the season, the service 
with the West Indies and Canada for passengers and freight was 
maintained at fortnightly intervals throughout the year by the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 

Direct passenger service was maintained between England and 
Bermuda by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes, Limited. The Royal Mail Company and the 
London Direct Line were mainly responsible for the freight service 
from the United Kingdom. 


RarLway. 

The work of constructing a railway, for which facilities had been 
granted to a private company in 1924, was continued during the 
year. 

Roaps. 

No new roads were constructed, and no development of any 
importance took place. 

Postau. 

Three hundred and forty-one mails were received from over- 
seas and 263 despatched. The volume of business generally is 
probably greater relatively than that of any other Colony owing to 
the constant stream of tourists. 81,022 parcels were received. 
The money-order business amounted to £92,702. Of this, orders to 
the value of £82,750 were issued and £9,952 paid. 

The transit to London for mails is usually 11 days. 

The postage on letters to all parts of the Empire remains at 1d. 
per ounce or part of an ounce. 
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CaBLES AND WIRELESS. 


The Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company maintain a line to 
Halifax, and the Direct West India Company a line to Jamaica via 
Turks Islands. The full-rate charges are: New York ls. 6d., and 
England 2s. 4d. a word. There is a week-end letter service to Great 
Britain at a minimum charge of 11s. 8d. (for twenty words). 


In 1925 a licence was granted to the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Company granting them a monopoly of commercial wireless 
traffic, the right being reserved to the Government to take over the 
Station at the end of ten or fifteen years. The station was com- 
pleted by the end of 1927 but was not open for traffic. The call 
sign is G ZH. The system of transmission is Marconi C.W. Valve 
25 K.W. The wave-length is to be between 2,750 and 3,000 metres 
and the range 2,500 miles. There is also a 1.5 K.W. quenched gap 
set, tuned to 600, 650, 750, and 800 metres for working with ship 
stations. 


TELEPHONES. 


There are about 1,450 miles of telephone line owned by the 
Bermuda Telephone Company. The rates for a one-party service 
are from £8 10s. Od. (residential) to £11 10s. Od. per annum. There 
is no limit to the number of calls and there are no toll or mileage 
charges. 


VI.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


This section does not call for any particular comment. 256 
persons were committed to prison during the year, as against 267 
in 1929. Of these, 229 were men; 106 were first offenders, 8 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for five years or more, and 129 for three 
months or less. 


1,010 persons were prosecuted, of whom 54 were discharged, 908 
punished on summary conviction, and 41 convicted by the Supreme 
Court. Of the latter, 27 were for offences against property, and 13 
for offences against the person. There were no cases of man- 
slaughter. 


1930 was marked by the passage of seven Acts dealing with the 
consolidation of the laws relating to the Supreme Court, Justices 
Civil Jurisdiction and Summary Offences Jurisdiction. 


VII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The heaviest item of expenditure under this head for a number of 
years has been the cost of widening and deepening the approaches 
to the Colony by sea. £380,108 has been spent on this object since 
1910. The Narrows Ship Channel has been widened to 450 feet and 
deepened to 31 feet throughout, and a general plan for the im- 
provement of the Channels is being carried out. 
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During the year 1930, 27 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
Public Works Department was on dredging, 30 per cent. on the 
reclamation of marshes, and 43 per cent. on general works. 

£4,706 was expended on a new school for coloured children. 
designed to accommodate 1,000 scholars. The estimate of the 
total cost is £27,000. 


The expenditure on the maintenance of the roads was £20,837. 


VIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Bermuda has a very healthy climate, although the humidity in 
the air renders it somewhat relaxing in the summer months. The 
Colony is sufficiently north to be free from tropical diseases and 
sufficiently remote from the great centres of population in the 
temperate zone to be spared the severe respiratory diseases so 
prevalent there. 

Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the Islands, which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. . 

The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1926 to 1930 with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 





1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Chicken-Pox ... «108 35 67 92 15 
Diphtheria... eee 42 19 32 176 54 
Typhoid ae a 10 14 3 4 8 
Tuberculosis ... as 19 12 10 16 13 
Measles we ee 18 2 9 6 460 
Scarlet Fever... oes 1 1 1 5 — 
Other diseases mee 17 32 628 222 28 

210 115 750 520 578 





Tuberculosis became notifiable in the course of 1925 for the first 
time. 

The number of deaths from infectious diseases in 1930 was 
recorded as follows: 11 from tuberculosis, 8 from pneumonia. 

The total death-rate was 9.99 and the birth-rate 25.28 per 1,000. 

The infant mortality rate for the past five years has been: 1926, 
119; 1927, 81; 1928, 64; 1929, 76; 1930, 76; per 1,000 living 
births. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The range of temperature during 1930 was between 50.2 in 
March and 90.0 in September. The mean temperature for the 
year was 71.4 and the mean relative humidity 85. The total rain- 
fall was 60.27 inches, or 2.88 above the average for the past 10 
years. The mean atmospheric pressure was 29.846. 
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IX.—EDUCATION. 


Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, but is not 
free except in'a few particular cases. There are in practice and by 
consent separate schools for white and coloured children, but there 
is no difference in the standard of education as between the races. 

The total number of children of school age in the Colony was 
3,106 in 1930. The average number of pupils registered in the 
schools was 3,782, and the average attendance 3,158 or 83-5 
per cent. 

The statistical records regarding the children of school age in 
1930 are as follows :— 

White. Coloured. Total. 





Aided Schools see ce 713 1,903 2,616 
Unaided de — se 232 181 413 
Taught at home... oe 25 31 56 
Physically or mentally unfit 11 10 21 

981 2,125 3,106 





Thirty-two schools are in receipt of grants from the Board of 
Education. Of these, 11 are attended by white and 21 by coloured 
children. 

The total expenditure on education in 1930 was £24,673, of which 
the principal items were :— 


£ 
Administration ... ie «1,457 
Pension ... wee eed ashe 203 
Scholarships hes Ay w. 1,244 
Buildings ... nee ie w= 6,957 
General Grant... Ae «. 15,812 


In six of the aided schools secondary school subjects are taught 
in the higher forms. The Colony is a centre for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, which are held annually in December; and 
every year candidates from five of the local schools sit for these 
examinations. There is no local University, and no local institute 
for the training of teachers. 


A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 


(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates for the 
Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational institution 
abroad for a period of three years. The annual value of this 
Scholarship is £200. 
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(6) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also pro-: 
vided by Government, by which are established four scholarships , 
each of the value of £150, tenable for a term not exceeding four 
years ‘‘ to assist and encourage youths educated in these islands to 
proceed to institutions abroad for the purpose of acquiring technical | 
and higher educational advantages than it is possible to obtain in ‘ 
these islands.” 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEYS. 

An Ordnance survey of the islands was made in 1898-99. The 
property of the Colonial Government is limited to the public 
buildings and premises and a few sea beaches. Both the War 
Department and the Admiralty have held possession of considerable 
properties, but they are gradually divesting themselves of those 
which no longer have any value for defence purposes. The 
remaining land in the Colony is divided up into small areas under 
private ownership. There are no large estates. 

A considerable number of Americans have acquired winter homes 
in Bermuda, but the acquisition of land by aliens is strictly con- 
trolled by law. No alien may acquire land without the permission 
of the Governor-in-Council and the total area which may be alienated 
to foreigners is limited to 2,000 acres in the whole and 400 acres in 
any one parish. Some 700 acres only had been so alienated up to 
the end of 1930. 


XI.—LABOUR. 

There was no appreciable unemployment during the year. The 
demand for labour was somewhat in excess of the supply, and the 
deficiency was met by the normal influx of immigrant labour. 
Labour conditions are favourable and high rates of wages are paid : 
but, owing to the high cost of living and the limited scope for 
skilled labour, it is advisable for any intending immigrant to secure 
employment before proceeding to the Colony. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
The only Legislative measures of general importance passed in 


1930 were The Bermuda Merchant Shipping Act and the Public 
Health Act, both of which were consolidating and amending Acts. 


24th August, 1931. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants ap) ed by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 


| March, 19: Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 
Agricultura! Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 
Tropica! Agricultural Research in the Em ras Mare special reference to 
| Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (E.. 2.) ls. 6d. (1a. 9d.). 
i Geophyaoel Surveying. Report of a Areca of the Committee 
ee Civil Research. November 1927. (E.M.B. 6.) 6d, (7d.). 
| aed of Wine Making. A Report on Oenological Research. 1 
TM) 1s, Od. (le. 2d.). | 


Grasa and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form, (E.M.B. 8.) 


1s. Od. (le, 2d.). 
Empire Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage ae aecaie 
| (EM. .B. 10.) : 6d. (8d.). | 


Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) Is. Od. (18. 2d.) | 
Report on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B, 12.) ls, Od. (18, 2d). | 
Grapefruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 








-B. 13.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
Survey Method of Research in Farm Economics. January, 1929, (E.M.B. 
14.) 6d. (8d.). 


Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in the 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M.B. 15.) 1a. 04, (Io. 84. 
8. Od. (15. 3d.). 


Schistosomiasis and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 
(E.M.B, 17.) 18. 3d. (La. 5d.). 
Composition of Pastures, June, 1929 (E.M.B, 18.) 9d. (11d.). 


Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visita to the Banana 
i countries of the West Indies, Central and South America. 
uly, 1929. (E.M.B. 20.) 1s. 6d. (1s. 10d.) 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929, (E.M.B, 21.) 1s, 6d. (18, 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929. (E.M.B. 22.) 


Is, Od. (18, 2d.) 
The Growing Dopendence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. ‘ 


December, 1929. (E.M.B, 23.) 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). ! 

Insect Infestation of Stored {Cacao. December, 1929. (E. at B. Pry éa)s \ 1 
Is. a. 

Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. February, H 

1930. (E.M.B. 25.) ‘Is, Od. (le, Id.). i 

British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B, 26.) . 


; Is. Od, (1s. 2d.). : 
Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B. 27.) Is. Od. (1s. 3d.). 


Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. June, 1930. : 
(E.M.B. 28.) 1s. Od. (1a, 3d). ; 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 1930. imei a 
1s. Od. (1s. 4d.) | 
Canadian Fruit Shipments. Report of an investigation into the Deteriora- 
tion in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. June, 1930. \ . 
(E.M.B. 30.) 1s. Od. (1a, 2d.), | | 
‘The Production of Tung Oi] in the Empire. June, 1930. (E.M.B. 31.) | ' 
1s, Od. (la. 1d.) 


All Prices are net, Those in brackets include Postage. ! | 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


REPORT 


OF THE 


CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


PREFACE. 


HISTORY. 


The Federated Malay States comprise four States: 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. 


Perak. 

Perak is ruled by o dynasty that claims descent from the 
last Malay Sultan of Malacca. In the XVIIth century, it was 
overrun by the Achehnese, and at some time after 1636 a 
Johore prince, the husband of a Perak princess, was sent by 
Acheh to rule it under the title of Sultan Mudzaffar Shah. 
From 1650 onwards, the Dutch endeavoured to get a monopoly 
of the tin exported from Perak, establishing near the mouth 
of the Perak river several factories, which the Malays, from 
time to time, cut off and destroyed. The ruins of a factory 
opened in 1690 may still be seen at Pangkor. In 1765 the 
Sultan made a treaty with the Dutch. 


British influence began early in the XIXth century. 
A treaty with Penang in 1818 secured to British subjects the 
right to free trade in Perak. In 1825 a British arbitrator settled 
the boundary between Perak and Selangor. By the Burney 
Treaty with Siam in 1826, the independence of Perak and 
Selangor was recognized, though the Sultan of Perak was 
permitted to send tribute to Siam if he desired. In the same 
year, the Sultan ceded to the British the Dindings and the 
Island of Pangkor as posts for the suppression of piracy, and 
agreed to rely solely on the protection of Great Britain. From 
1872 to 1874 there was almost continuous fighting of more or 
less severity between rival factions of Chinese in the Larut 
district where valuable tin deposits had been found. 


Having regard to the anarchy which prevailed, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, in 1874, induced the Perak chiefs to sign the 
Pangkor Treaty, and to accept thereby a Resident whose 
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advice should be ‘‘asked and acted upon on all questions other 
than those touching Malay religion and custom’’. The murder 
of the first British Resident (Mr. J. W. Birch) in 1875 led 
to a military expedition. The country soon settled; and the 
Malay constitution was restored under a Sultan protected by 
the British Government. The present Ruler is His Highness 
Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, k.c.M.G., K.C.v.o., ibni 
Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Idris. 


SELANGOR. 

In the XIVth century, Klang, which is now a district 
of Selangor, is said to have been subject to the Javanese Empire 
of Majapahit. In the next century, it was given a Penghulu © 
of the family of the Bendaharas of old Malacca, and a son 2f 
Sultan Mansur Shah (1458-1477 a.p.) of Malacca by a Chinese 
wife. was made Ruler of Jeram near Langat. During the period 
of Portuguese ascendency, little is known of the Selangor coast. 
Barbosa speaks of ‘‘much and good tin’’ won in Selangor. The 
Dutch opened factories for the purchase of tin at Kuala Selangor 
and at Kuala Linggi. In 1718 a.p., Daeng Chelak, a Bugis 
chief, who had married a Johore princess, settled at Kuala 
Selangor, and about 1780 their descendant was recognized as 
Sultan Salehu’d-din by the Ruler of Perak. The throne has 
remained in the same family ever since. After the failure of 
an attack on Malacca by a Bugis prince of Riau, Raja Haji, 
in 1783, the Dutch blockaded Kuala Selangor, and forced the 
Sultan to acknowledge the suzerainty of Holland. 


In 1818, the Sultan of Selangor made a commercial 
treaty with the East India Company at Penang. In 1874, 
anarchy prevailed amongst the Malay chiefs of Selangor, and 
pirates ravaged the coastal trade. The Sultan’s difficulties were 
such that he was glad to accept a British Resident, and to 
come under the protection of Great Britain. The present Ruler 
ts His Highness Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, G.c.m.¢., ibni 
Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. 


Necri SEMBILAN. 

This federation of ‘‘Nine States’’ consists of the four 
major States of Sungai Ujong, Jelebu, Johol and Rembau, and 
the five minor States of Ulu Muar, Jempul, Terachi, Gunong 
Pasir and Inas. Sungai Ujong is mentioned in a Javanese poem 
in 1365 a.p. as being subject to the Javanese Empire of 
Majapahit. In the XVth century, it was ruled by Chiefs of 
the old kingdom of Malacca. Nearly all the Malay inhabitants 
of the ‘‘Nine States’? are descended from immigrants from 
Slenangkabau in Sumatra, and have an interesting matrilineal 
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sociological system. Portuguese accounts prove that this 
immigration had begun in the XVIth century. The evidence 
seems conclusive that the original Malay federation consisted 
of Sungai Ujong, Klang (now a district of Selangor), Jelebu, 
Rembau, Naning (now part of Malacca), Segamat (now in 
Johore), Pasir Besar (also in Johore, its place having been 
taken by Johol), Jelai (now Inas) and Ulu Pahang, the region 
between the Ulu Serting and Temerloh. After the wresting of 
Malacca from the Portuguese by the Dutch and the Johore 
Malays in 1641 a.p., Johore took a leading part in Negri 
Sembilan politics until 1773 a.p., when the Undang or Chiefs ot 
the four major States brought from Sumatra a Yam Tuan named 
Raja Melewar, ancestor of the present Yang di-pertuan Besar. 


In 1874, the Dato’ Klana, Chief of Sungai Ujong, the 
most important of the ‘‘Nine States’’ invited and obtained the 
assistance of the British Government to maintain his rule, and 
the appointment of a British Resident. In 1883, Jelebu applied 
for a British officer; and Rembau agreed to refer all its disputes 
to the British Government, and in 1887 accepted a British 
adviser. In 1889, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti and the Rulers 
of Tampin and Rembau asked for a Resident, and agreed to 3 
confederation known as ‘‘The Old Negri Sembilan’. In 1895, 
the Resident of this confederation took charge of Sungai Ujong 
and of Jelebu, and the modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally, in 1898, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti was elected 
titular Ruler of the whole State. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Muhammad, G.c.M.G., K.c.v.o., ibni Al-Marhum Antah, 
Yang di-pertuan Besar, Negri Sembilan. 


Panana. 

Chao Ju Kua, a Chinese, writing about 1225 a.p., 
mentions Pahang as being subject to the old Sumatran Buddhist 
kingdom of Sri Vijaya. ater, Pahang and Tioman are claimed 
as conquests of Majapahit. Chinese records of the XVth century 
speak of the people of Pahang making human sacrifices. The 
“Malay Annals”’ tell of a town, Pura, near the estuary of the 
Pahang river, and mention the gold dust, the elephants and 
the wild oxen of the country. In the XVth century, Sultan 
Mansur Shah of Malacca captured the Ruler of Pahang, and 
married his daughter. Modern Muhammadan Pahang starts 
with Rulers of the royal house of Malacca. In 1618, the 
redoubtable Mahkota Alam raided Pahang, and carried off one of 
its Rulers, who became father of a Sultan of Acheh. Before the 
old Malacca royal house died out in 1699, its Pahang branch 
provided several Rulers for the senior throne of Johore, which 
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directly represented the Malacca dynasty. Later, Pahang fell 
under the suzerainty of the new Sultans of Johore, who, when 
they removed to Lingga, left a Dato’ Bendahara in charge of 
Pahang. 


In 1887, Sir Frederick Weld negotiated a treaty with the 
Bendahara of Pahang, promising British help in the event of 
external attack, and arranging for a British agent to be stationed 
at his capital. At the same time, the title of Sultan was 
substituted for that of Dato’ Bendahara. In 1888, the Sultan 
applied for and obtained British protection, and the appointment 
of s Resident. The present Ruler is His Highness Al-Mu’tasim 
Bi’llah Al-Sultan Abdullah, k.c.mM.a., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan 
Ahmad Al-Maazam Shah. 


ConsTITUTION OF THE STATES. 


The supreme authority in each State is vested in the 
Sultan, or the Ruler, in State Couneil. His Highness the Sultan 
or the Ruler presides over the State Council. The British 
Resident is a member, and in Perak and in Selangor the Secretary 
to Resident is also a member. The other members consist of 
members of the royal family, the leading chiefs and some 
Chinese—in Perak an Indian now sits on the Council. Since the 
creation of a Federal Council, the State Councils legislate only 
in matters affecting the State. 


THe FEDERATION, 


In 1895, a Treaty was signed by the Rulers of the four 
States by which they agreed to constitute their countries into 
a Federation, which was to be known as the Federated Malay 
States, and to be administered under the advice of the British 
Government, while all existing treaties and arrangements were 
to stand. The States agreed to the appointment of an officer to 
be styled Resident-General (a title which has since been altered 
to Chief Secretary to Government) as the agent and representative 
of the British Government under the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements. They agreed to follow his advice in all matters of 
administration other than those touching the Muhammadan 
religion, provided that the relations between the Malay Rulers 
and the British Residents remained unaffected. In 1909, 3 
Federal Council was created in order to give effect to a desire 
for the joint arrangement of all matters of common interest to 
the Federation or affecting more than one State, and for the 
proper enactment of all laws intended to have force throughout 
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the Federation or any more than one State. The Federal Council, 
as now constituted, consists of the High Commissioner for the 
Malay States (an appointment held ex officio by the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements) as President, the Chief Secretary to 
Government, Federated Malay States, the four British Residents, 
the Legal Adviser, the Financial Adviser, the Principal Medical 
Officer, the Controller of Labour, the Director of Public Works, 
the Director of Education, the Commissioner, Trade and 
Customs, one Official Member nominated by the High 
Commissioner, and twelve Unofficial Members, who are 
nominated by the High Commissioner with the approval of His 
Majesty the King. The Federal Council generally meets at 
least three times a year. All Federal legislation is passed 
by it, and the estimates of expenditure and revenue require its 
approval. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Perak is the northernmost of the three States on the 
West Coast of the Peninsula. It comprises 7,800 square miles. 
On the North, it borders with Province Wellesley (Straits 
Settlements), Kedah and Siam; and on the East, it is separated 
from Kelantan and Pahang by the main range of granite 
mountains that form the backbone of the Peninsula. The Perak 
river (170 miles long) is the principal river of the State. On 
the North, the Krian river is the boundary with Kedah; and on 
the South, the Bernam river separates the State from Selangor. 
The highest mountain is Korbu (7,160 feet). The capital of the 
State is Taiping. 


Selangor (3,150 square miles), also on the West Coast, 
is separated from Pahang on the East by the mountain range, and 
from Negri Sembilan by the Sepang river. Its highest peak is 
Ulu Kali (5,820 feet). Port Swettenham, the principal harbour 
of the Federated Malay States, is situated on the estuary of 
the Klang River in this State. Kuala Lumpur, the Federal 
capital, and also the capital of the State, is situated some 
thirty miles further up the Klang River. 


Negri Sembilan, south of Selangor, comprises 2,550 
square miles. On the South, it borders with Johore, and on the 
East, with Pahang. In the southern part of the State, the 
great mountain range has disappeared, and the water-parting 
between the West and Fast Const is merely hilly, and in places 
is nearly flat ground. The highest peak in Negri Sembilan is 
Telapak Burok (3,915 feet). Seremban is the capital. 
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Pahang, the only State of the Federation on the East 
Coast, comprises 14,000 square miles. It is bordered on the South 
by Johore, on the West by Negri Sembilan, Selangor and 
Perak, and on the North by Trengganu and Kelantan. The 
highest mountain in the Peninsula (Tahan, 7,184 feet) is in 
this State. 


CLIMATE. 


The characteristic features of the climate of Malaya are 
uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall, and 
they arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the Peninsula. 
By uniform temperature is meant the lack of serious temperature 
variation throughout the year; the daily range of temperature 
is large, being from 20° to 25°F. generally. The variation of 
temperature throughout the year is very small and the excessive 
temperatures which are found in continental tropical areas are 
never experienced. In this connection it may be noted that an 
air temperature of 100°F. has never been recorded in Malaya 
under standard conditions. 


The variation of rainfall is the most important feature in 
the seasonal division of the year, but as this is not the same 
everywhere and as it is due.to the more uniform periodic changes 
in the wind, the wind changes are usually spoken of when seasons 
are mentioned. There are four seasons which we can distinguish, 
namely, that of the South-West Monsoon, that of the North- 
East Monsoon and two shorter seasons separating the end of 
each of these from the beginning of the other. The beginning 
and end of the monsoon seasons are usually not well defined. 
though the onset of the North-East Monsoon may be fairly 
definite. 


The South-West Monsoon as experienced in Malaya is due 
to a frictional effect, whereby the atmosphere moves in 
conformity with the South-West Monsoon current of the Indian - 
Ocean, but to a smaller extent. While it cannot as yet be said 
definitely, there are indications that the movement dies out 
altogether in the region of Malacca, and south of this the 
prevailing wind direction is probably south-east at this time of 
year. The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced ia 
Malaya, are very light and at the ground are almost completely 
lost in stronger local circulations such as the land and sea breezes 
which are a regular feature. At a height of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, 
however, the prevailing direction is probably south-westerly. 
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The North-East Monsoon occurs at the season which 
corresponds with the winter of northern latitudes. This wind is 
actually the normal North-East Trade Wind which moves south 
at this time of year and is strengthened by the low temperatures 
on the continent of Asia. As a consequence it is a much stronger 
and steadier wind than the South-West Monsoon so far as Malaya 
is concerned. 


The times of commencement of the monsoons vary to some 
extent. The South-West Monsoon is usually established in the 
latter half of May or early in June and ends in September. The 
North-East Monsoon usually commences in late October er 
November and ends in March. There are thus two periods, 
each of about two months in length, between the ending of 
one monsoon and the beginning of the opposite one, corresponding 
roughly with the equinoctial seasons. The average rainfall of 
every district is largely governed by this seasonal division, 
although the same characteristics do not appear everywhere at 
the same seasons. On the East Coast there is also a distinct 
temperature variation with the monsoons, although it is not 


very great. 


The seasonal variation of rainfall in Malaya is of three types, 
Along the East Const, and for a few miles inland, the maximum 
rainfall occurs with the North-East Monsoon, the remainder of 
the year being comparatively dry. There is a steady increase of 
rainfall month by month from May or June to December, 
followed by a steady decrease on to the middle of the year. 
Over the inland districts and along the greater part of the West 
Coast the maximum rainfall usually oceurs in October and 
November. A second rainy season, though not so pronounced, 
occurs in March and April, the middle periods of the monsoons 
being comparatively dry. Along a limited length of coast in the 
region of Malacca the wettest portion of the year is at the height 
of the South-West Monsoon, the lowest rainfall occurring in 
December and January. The change from minimum to 
maximum is fairly regular, as is also the reverse change. 


The yearly rainfall is high over the whole of the Peninsula, 
the driest station of those at which records have been kept being 
Jelebu, with an average for the forty years 1991-1930 of 
65 inches. The highest rainfall recorded occurs in the Larut Hills 
near Taiping where the average at ‘“‘The Cottage’’ (4,513 feet) 
for the twenty-seven years 1904-1930 is 242 inches. Taiping 
itself, at the foot of these hills, has the highest rainfall of (he 
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low-level stations with an average of 166 inches. The high 
rainfall of this area is exceptional and at other hill stations at 
approximately the same height, but in the main range of 
mountains, such as Fraser’s Hill and Cameron Highlands, 
the average rainfall is 109 inches, as obtained from six years’ 
records. 


Considering the Peninsula as a whole, the heaviest yearly 
rainfall is experienced along the East Coast where the average 
is about 120 inches. This average decreases going inland from 
the coast and is about 100 inches at the foot of the range on the 
eastern side. Between the range and the West Coast the 
distribution is more irregular. In North Kedah the rainfall 
continues to decrease as the West Coast is approached but in 
South Kedah and Perak there is a notable increase in the rainfall 
before the coast is reached. The Taiping area has already been 
mentioned but again at Tapah 146 inches is the average year's 
fall. Along the West Coast the rainfall decreases fairly uniformly 
from 108 inches at Penang to 80 or 85 inches on the coasts of 
Selangor and Negri Sembilan. The eastern part of Negri 
Sembilan is comparatively dry with an average rainfall of not 
much more than 70 inches. 


The differences in temperature in Malaya are comparatively 
small, whether temperature variations throughout the year at 
one place or differences from place to place at the same time 
of the year are considered. They are, nevertheless fairly definite 
in some respects and are worthy of mention. The average day 
temperature in the districts to the east of the main mountain 
range is lower than in otherwise similar districts west of the 
range. The differences in the average values in the east and west 
are due almost entirely to the low day temperatures experienced 
in the eastern districts during the North-East Monsoon. At 
Kuala Pahang for example, the day temperature rarely 
approaches 90°F. during the North-East Monsoon and often fails 
to reach 80°F. A number of occasions have been recorded on 
which the temperature did not rise above 75°F., which is not 
infrequently the lowest temperature reached during the night in 
most districts. Night temperatures do not vary to the same 
extent, the average usually being between 70°F. and 75°F. 
Individual values fall much below this at nearly all stations, the 
coolest nights commonly following some of the hottest days. 
The lowest temperature recorded in the plains is 66°F., which 
has occurred several times. The coast stations do not show quite 
such low temperatures but even here the night temperature falls 
below 70°F. from time to time. 
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The nights are thus seen to be reasonably cool everywhere 
and although the days are frequently hot, and, on account of the 
high humidity somewhat oppressive, it very rarely happens that 
refreshing sleep is not obtained at night. The effect of the heat 
and humidity is, however, cumulative, and after a few years 
Europeans require a change to a bracing climate if their health 
is to be maintained. 


At the hill stations conditions are very different. Uniformity 
of temperature is still found but the temperature itself is, 
naturally, much lower. The highest temperature experienced 
during the six years 1925-1930 at Fraser's Hill (4,200 feet) was 
81°F. and at Tanah Rata, Cameron's Highlands (4,750 feet) 
79°F. The coolest night at Fraser's Hill during this period was 
56°F. and at Tanah Rata 42°F., or only 10°F. above freezing. 


The general character of the winds of the Peninsula has 
already been outlined. Apart from the North-East Monsoon the 
surface winds are very light. The North-East Monsoon itself 
rarely, if ever, reaches gale force except in gusts, but between 
April and November the west coast is liable to be struck by 
violent squalls known as ‘‘Suinatras’’. Being squalls they are 
of short duration but, until they have passed, winds up to 
45 miles per hour may be experienced. A ‘Sumatra’’ is usually 
experienced as a sudden change of wind direction from south- 
west to west, or north-west, together with a sudden rise in wind 
speed from perhaps 10 miles per hour to 30 or 40 miles per hour. 
This is accompanied by a sudden rise in the barometer and 
sudden fall of temperature which may be as much as 8°F. The 
whole change takes place in a few seconds and happens 
simultaneously along a more or less straight line which may be 
as much as 200 miles in length. This line runs approximately 
from north-west to south-east and the whole squall, 200 miles 
in length, moves in a north-eusterly direction at a speed 
corresponding to the speed of the squall wind. 


HILL STATIONS. 


Fraser's Hin. 


The control of this hill station remained with the 
Development Committee throughout the year; the principal items 
of construction in hand being the erection of a farm 24 miles 
below Red Cross Bungalow and the Extension of the Water 
Supply. As major development can however be said to be 
finished the hill station was gazetted at the close of the year 
as a Sanitary Board area and members of the Board chosen. 
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1t would therefore seem fitting to record shortly the progress 
of this hill station from its inception in 1917. The following 
numbers give the completed bungalows in existence at the close 
of 1930: 


Privately owned —... one Be ise .. 16 
Straits Settlements Government ... 1 
Federated Malay States Railways 1 
Johore Government es fee ae ene Ok 
Admiralty 1 
Singapore Municipality 58 ang ee 
Federated Malay States Government Bungalows 11 
Red Cross Bungalows ae we ou ite “A 
The Lodge and Residencies, Selangor and 
Pahang... ae ae oes a her oe 
Federated Malay States Government Miscella- 
neous oe ee aS fe ae .. «2A 


Total ... 63 


The mileage of roads and paths were as follows: 


Metalled ae ah ... 18 miles 57 chains 
Unmetalled —... ad ait 16, 
Paths... Se a eve 2S So oasi 


The total costs from 1917 up to end of 1930 were as follows: 


Development _... Sch ie s+ $2,339,440 
Red Cross Bungalows ... oe ae 199,986 
Maintenance hee ar A wae 789,997 


Giving a total expenditure of ... $3,129,437 


CAMERON HIGHLANDS. 


The Development Committee met on seven occasions. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner and Lady Clementi 
paid a visit to the Hill in the months of June and July exploring 
the whole area within the jurisdiction of the Committee and far 
beyond into the head-waters of the Telom River. 


Development continued satisfactorily throughout the year. 
The contractors for the main road completed all work on their 
original contract up to the summit of the Highlands on 
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14th November from which date it was taken over. The 
extension of this main road from the summit to the neighbour- 
hood of Parit Falls made progress, metalling and bridge building 
being in hand. : 


Formation level on the road from Parit Falls encircling the 
recreation area had been completed. The earthwork of the 
northern and southern access roads was in hand and the 
development of the quarry with its access road at Sungei Rotan 
was making progress. The recreation area was cleared of all 
jungle, the grubbing of roots included, and a very large proportion 
of the total area had been planted with grass supplied by the 
Agricultural Department. Certain sites were cleared and levelled 
with a view to ascertaining probable costs and illustrating to 
prospective purchasers what might be expected. 


It is worthy of note that only 10 deaths occurred from 
malaria during the three years that the main road was under 
construction from the 15th mile to the summit, the cooly forces 
being as follows: 


1928 average number per mensem-..._ 1,888 
1929 i es s. 1,583 
1930 Pf PP we B55 


The total deaths from some 83 different causes for each of 
the above years was: 


1928 a total of ... an ine et 35 
1929 a dee. dias ge ena 228 
1930 a Pay es Pee Ne OY 91 


The comparative immunity from disease was due to the 
reasons following : 

(a) Medical examination before employment. 

(b) Intensive co-operation between the contractors, the 
Medical Department and the Public Works 
Department. 

(c) Daily inspection of cooly lines. 

(d) The provision of a mosquito net for each cooly. 

(ec) Regulated water supplies. 


Professor Williamson procecded to Tanah Rata in June and 
remained on the Highlands for the remainder of the year 
investigating mosquito problems. 


The total expenditure for the year under the Development 
Vote was $178,172.74, expenditure by the Publie Works 
Department on the main road construction being $795,733.15. 
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Buxir Kuru. 

Bukit Kutu Hill, 3,458 feet in height, is a western spur of 
the main range looking down on the old town of Kuala Kubu. 
From its isolated position it enjoys a drier climate than Fraser's 
Hill and the advantage of a very extensive view. The hill is a 
reserve for the preservation of animals and birds. 


A path was constructed from Kuala Kubu and the first 
bungalow built in 1895 from granite and timber obtained on the 
spot at a cost of $6,550. In 1904-5 a second bungalow was 
built at the cost of $9,985. 


The encroachment of silt from the Selangor River during the 
last few years had increased the length of the old path to 8} miles 
and in 1929 a shorter path was constructed from Peretak which 
reduces the walk up the hill to five miles. 


Gunone ANGSI. 


This is a small hill station in Negri Sembilan containing only 
a single bungalow at a height of approximately 2,500 feet. It is 
approached from the Tampin-Seremban Road, and is reached by 
a good bridle-path. 


‘ KLeEpDANG. 

This hill near Ipoh, Perak, is 2,646 feet above sea-level, and 
has only two bungalows. It is reached by a large road to the foot 
of the hill, and,a good bridle-path, 4} miles long, leads to the 
bungalows. 


Maxwe.u’s Hit. 


Maxwell’s Hill is situated on the mountain range near 
Taiping, the capital of Perak, and is named after the late Sir 
William Maxwell, x.c.M.c., who, as Assistant Resident, first 
made a clearing there. At the Tea Gardens (2,152 feet) on the 
way up, there is a bungalow with eight bed-rooms. At Maxwell's 
Hill itself there are six comfortable bungalows at an elevation 
of between 3,400 and 3,650 fect. ‘‘The Cottage’’ and ‘‘The Box” 
(the bungalow of the British Resident, Perak) are on two peaks at 
heights of 4,530 feet and 4,076 feet respectively. The rainfall 
of the hill is high, but the flower gardens are attractive, and the 
dairy and vegetable gardens are well maintained. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 


The principal languages spoken are English, Malay, Tamil 
and Chinese. The lingua franca is Malay. 
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CURRENCY. 


The unit of currency is the silver dollar which is divided 
into 100 cents. The value of the dollar is fixed at present at 
two shillings and four pence. Subsidiary silver coins are those 
of value 50 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents. There is also 
a nickel 5-cent coin and copper or mixed metal coins of 1 cent 
denomination. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


English, Malay and Chinese weights and measures are 
used. A pikul (equivalent to 133% Ibs.) is sub-divided into 
100 katties of 16 tahils each. A koyan consists of 40 pikuls and 
is equivalent to 5,333 lbs. avoirdupois. A gantang is the 
equivalent of one gallon and a chupak is equal to a quart. 


Chinese equivalents to a tahil, a kati, a pikul and 
a koyan are a leong, a kan, a tam and si sap tam, respectively. 
Chinese equivalents to a chupak and a gantang are a chup put 
and a tang, respectively. 


Rudget for 
1930, 


Actual revenue 
and expen- 
diture, 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1930. 


I.—GENERAL. 


The Federated Malay States experienced a very difficult year. 
Trade conditions continued to be most depressing and there is 
little hope of any immediate improvement in the situation. 
There was a serious decline in revenue and attempts are being 
made to place the permanent expenditure on a less exalted basis, 
even at the risk of some sacrifice of efficiency and a lowering of 
the high standards which progress has prompted and prosperity 
encouraged. Action is being taken to this end, and there is no 
doubt that with the co-operation of all sections of the community 
the country will succeed in weathering the crisis. 


Tin and rubber went from bad to worse, and the voluntary 
efforts to regulate output had no appreciable result. Towards the 
end of the ycar Government was invited to join with Nigeria, 
Bolivia, and the Netherlands East Indies in an international tin 
quota scheme, which has since become an accomplished fact. 
The scheme, which aims at adjusting supply to demand by 
compulsory restriction of production, is not flawless; but, given 
a fair chance, it should assist the industry by keeping unwanted 
tin off the market and in the ground. 


Whether the salvation of the rubber industry, where 
conditions are more complicated, lies along the same lines, is a 
matter of opinion: a great variety of individual schemes has been 
promulgated, but one would like to see a more concerted attempt 
made by the leaders to solve a very difficult problem. 


IIL—FIN ANCE. 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
1930 provided for a revenue of $83,150,992 (excluding Railway 
revenue) and an expenditure (excluding Railway expenditure on 
Revenue Account and expenditure on Loan Account) of 
$46,957,661. 


The actual revenue for the year was $65,560,870 and the 
expenditure $82,470,192. Thus the deficit was $16,909,322 
against an estimated deficit of $3,806,669. 
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The shortages in revenue as compared with the estimate 


were: 
Customs 
Excise ... 
Forests ... RY a 
Licences and Internal Revenue 
Light, Water and Power ... 


Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 


Railways (Net Receipts) 
Land Sales 


The shortages in Customs and Excise revenue are accounted 


for as follows: 


Customs— 
Tin... 
Rubber 
Spirits 
Petroleum 
Other Items 


Less Tobacco 


Excise— 
Chandu 
Other Items 


Total 


Shortage ... 


Excess 


Shortage 


” 


$12,890,972 
3,028,300 
320,508 
207,609 
29,382 
166,382 
2,111,147 
895,647 


«$19,649,947 


$ 5,872,539 
5,413,630 
1,350,692 

514,983 
106,835 


$13,258,679 


367,707 


$12,290,972 


$ 2,440,701 
587,599 


$ 3,028,300 


‘ 


In the case of Railways, the estimated net revenue over 
expenditure of $2,111,147 was not realised, while Land Sales 
failed to yield over a third of what was estimated for the year. 


The excesses in revenue as compared with the estimate 
amounted to $2,059,825 as under: 


Lands and Mines eas tee 5 rere s. $ 32,293 
Fees of Court, etc. ... ar Ane aye a 764,109 
Municipal ens te oo Ps ore Fe 141,479 
Timber, etc. ... Ree Ge oi a4 = 167,142 
Factory Profit ee he me sth ed 62,063 
Rent, etc. we wie eee see a a 65,512 
Interest ae as roe 3 ate hee 716,697 
Miscellaneous ... re as a) MG oe 168,125 
Property Sale ... ars hie 28 eee Se 2,400 


$2,059,825 





Public debt. 
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The total savings in expenditure amounted to $5,686,695, the 
largest items being: 

Pensions “fe as on aoe ae tee 
Civil Service... wid 
District and Land Offices ... 
Labour... 
Mosquito Destruction Board 
Municipal 7 
Posts and Tetegraphs: 
Printing ; 
‘Trade and Customs 
Agricultural Department 
Clerical Service 
Education 
Electrical Department 
Electrical Department, spe 
Forests... mh 
Malay Officers | 
Medical Re 
Mines os 
Mis ellaneous, Unreserved | 



























Works Department a 
Public Works—Annually Recurrent 
Public Wo eabecial Services ... 
Surveys... A aes eit 
‘Town Planning 





Total ... $5,520,808 
Excesses over estimated expenditure totalled $1,199,226, 
the largest items being: 





Rulers and Native Officers oe cee ve $ 179,979 
Exchange Se ne ae ae 77,960 
Miscellaneous, ‘Reserved ae ous on ieee 502,278 
Purchase of Land... ee es ies a) 345,211 
Transport er 573 tes ese a See 85,918 


Total ... $1,191,346 
The exeess under Rulers and Native Officers is due to the 
introduction of revised scales of allowances and salaries, while 
that under Miscellaneous Services is caused by the following 
special expenditure which was not provided for in the Estimates: 





(a) Loss and Depreciation on Investments ... 
(b) Repatriation of Decrepit Chinese dns 61,429 
(c) Grant to Kelantan Government. ... .. 802,599 

The excess under Purchase of Land is due to no provision 
having been made in the Estimates for acquisition of land in 
connection with River Deviation in Kuala Lumpur. 

The public debt remained as on 31st December, 1929, at 
$80,185,714, and consists of the Straits Settlements Sterling 
Loan of £9,355,000. The first instalment of this Joan 
(€5,155,000) was issued in December, 1921, at 97, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., and the second instalment (£4,200,000) 
in May, 1922, at 95, with interest at 44 per cent. 

The Sinking Funds, contributions to which started in 1925, 
amounted to $18,416,168. 
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The following statement shows the assets and liabilities on jist and 


the 31st December, 1930: 









































LIABILITIES. ae 
Capital Account (Straits Settle- 
ments Sterling n) Balance 
at credit thereof (a)... «| 1,478,382 67 
Sundry Ontstanding Accounts 387,060 14 
Due to India (Agency Account) 221,451 28 
+» 9. (Current Account) 28,776 26 
Due to Ceylon (Agency 
Account) ... at woe see 98,642 41 
Due to Crown Agents ... one 60,330 38 
Joint Colonial Fund—Crown 
Agents... oe «| 1,885,714 29 
Family Remittances... ___... 4,951 88 
8.8. vernment War Service 
Grant Scheme ...—... 1,131 33 
Deposits— 
urts vee $313,681.22 
++ 204,125.28 
254,783.95 
189,959.47 
Colony... .... $00,000.00 
Planters’ Loans 
Board ... + 600,000.00 
Miscellaneous ... 898,132.42 
mt 2,820,682 34 
Railway Renewals Reserve _...| 10,012,252 62 
Selangor River Protection 
Reserve Account oo ” 43,362 47 
Sundry Punds— 
Bailey Fund... 8 — 954.00 
Police Fine and * 
Reward Fund... 40,992.09 
Public Officers’ 
Guarantee Fund 315,444.74 
Mala; Flood 
Relief Fund 56,913.31 
Composition 
Stamp Duty 
Fund ... ... $38,921.63 
R.E.R, and R. 
Reserve Fund 2,500,000.00 
Phillips Agricul- 
tural School 
Scholarship 
Fund wee 4,500.53 
Government 
Motor Vehicles 
Insurance Re- 
serve Fund... 20,553.19 
Chandu _ Depart- 
ment Insurance 
Reserve Fund... 10,423.00 
Miscellaneous .., 48,199.22 
3,836,901 71 
War Savings Certificates, 
pie Naval Base Cort ‘bis. 280 00 
ingapore Navi ntribu- 
tion Account... oe w. | 1,065,558 29 
Opium Revenue Replacement 
rve Fund ... ase wee | 24,494,171 71 
Suspenso | 128,636 29 
Capital Fund—Bagan Serai Rice 
iN Weed ieviec rh eek. Wee 382,129 78 
Capital Fund—Kuala Kurau 
‘ice Mill ... ae a 250,000 00 
Capital Fund—F. M. 8. Govern: 
ment Factory .. 400,000 00 
Surplus— 
Reserve for 
Revenue Capital 
Expenditure & 
Public Works 
and Special 
Services 13,765,446.00 
Balance unal 
ed see on 8, 843,805.37 
60,609,251 37 
107,699,068 68 
—=a 
Norzs: 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Treasuries and Bank: 
tion statement, on a 

Cash with Agencies 
Malayan Information Agency 
Penang Agency age 
Singapore Agency ... 





per distribu- 





S$ 15,045.25. 
25,110.89 
189,032.55 








Cash in Transit ... oa 
Fixed Deposits... 
Investments (Surplus Funds)— 
8.8. Municipal Debentures... ... $1,263.75 
Sterling Securities ee v. 8,412,463,72 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Co,, Ltd. (at cost) ie w+, $4,$78,571,43 
Nipsh Distilleries of Malaya Ltd, 
(at cost) wenn nee 42,857.18 


Investments—Singapore Naval Base Contribu- 
tion Account... ve wee ene ce os 
Inyestinents—Opium Revenue Replacement 
Reserve Fund aay Lies : . 
Investments (Specific Funds) — 





Bailey Fund... $954.00 
Police Fine and Reward Fund |. 34,146.79 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 307,178.29 
Malayan Flood Relief Fund 56,805.31 
Securities Deposits Account |, 6,748.91 
Phillips Agricultural Schooi 
Scholarship Fund... 4,500.53 


Composition Stamp Duty Fund, 
44 per cont. with Crown Agents 338,921.63 


Family Remittances ... ae 
Due by other Governments— 





Crown Agents . «$1,994.29 
Ceylon... ioe eat IL 
Johore ... 8,807.52 
Kedah 2,659.26 
Kelantan . 19,481.45, 
rawak 3 299.50 

Singapore fl 68,156.26 
‘Trengganu 13,856.49 

Sundry Outstanding Accounts... 

Loans— 
Siamese Government (c) ... ‘$32,611,981 .05, 
Brunei Government aie + 395,000.00 
Kelantan 5 see ee 300,000.00 
Planters a0 save 2,330,538.93 
War Service Land Grant Scheme 1,754,702.46 


Perak River Hydro-Electnic 











Power Co. Ltd. 7,285,714.28 
Agricultural... 96,503.17 
Buildings use see 406,873.85 
Miscellaneous... ... ++. 1,589,333,16 

Advances... oe 
Tmpresta we ence ne 
Bentong Tailings Retention Scheme a 
Stores and Materials Account, Railways 
ae S ei Post Oitice 
” es ” P.W.D. .. 
” ” ” Electrical Board 


quinber Hranch By 

a a om larine Slipway. 
” ” si Burina Rifles 

Marine Slipway Account __... i 

Stock of Minor Forest Produce 

Suspense .. Rien” 

Bagan Serai Rice Mil 

Kuala Kurau Rice Mill Ee 

F.M.8. Government Factory ate 











179,188 19 
508,652 72 
12,070,000 00 


(5)8,413,727 47 


(b) 4,521,428 58 
1,085,558 29 
24,410,276 84 


749,343 46 
1,013 95 


115,216 21 
21,879 30 


46,710,706 90 














107,699,666 68 





(a) The Straits Settlements Sterling Loan, the first two instalments of which totalling £9,355.000 


{$20,185,714.20) have heen fully subscribed, appears on the credit side of the Capital Account (vide AD 
ex) 


dix BD. 


of the issue of the loan and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out from loan funds 
Sppear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being ropayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments of 


which are provided out of revenue. 


(0) Investments have been taken at valuation on 31st December instead Of-at-cost' price as hitherto. To 


this exception has 


lor which no market quotations are available and which are included at cost price. 


been made in respect of Perak River Hydro-Electric Preference Shares and Nipah Distillerics 


A RPE see mp Be ne 


Loan to Siam. 


Loans to 
Brunei and 
Kelantan, 


Surplus. 





Opium 
Revenue 
Replacement 
Reserve Fund. 
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The loan to the Siamese Government of £4,630,000 
($39,685,714) which is repayable by 26 annual instalments 
commencing on the Ist January, 1924, stood at $32,611,981 on 
the 31st December, 1930, having been reduced by the payment 
of the seventh instalment due on Ist January, 1930. As this 
loan is being repaid by equal yearly payments to include both 
principal and interest, the principal part of the instalments will 
steadily increase. 


The loan to Brunei which stood at $399,000 on 
81st December, 1929, has been reduced to $395,000 by the — 
payment of the annual instalment due in 1930. 


A loan of $300,000 was made to Kelantan in 1930. 


The surplus on 31st December, 1929, was $80,018,574. As 
the expenditure for the year exceeded the revenue by $16,909,322 
and a sum of $2,500,000 has been provided out of surplus for the 
Rubber Experimental Research and Propaganda Fund Reserve, 
the surplus was reduced to $60,609,252 on 31st December, 1930, 
of which a sum of $13,765,446 has been reserved for Public 
Works, Special Services, leaving a balance of $46,843,806 
unallocated on 8lst December, 1930. 


The liquid assets, comprising cash, fixed deposits, Joint 
Colonial Fund and easily realisable investments amounted to 
$23,833,415 ut the end of the year, as compared with $46,393,605 
at the beginning ; the principal sources of reduction being a deficit 
of about $17 millions on the year’s working and the loan of 
£850,000 to the Perak River Hydro-Electrie Power Company 
Limited. This does not take into consideration the investments 
earmarked for certain specific funds, nor the amount due to the 
Joint Colonial Fund which is shown as a liability in the General 
Balance Sheet. 


To meet payments of the contribution of £2,000,000 towards 
the cost of the Singapore Naval Base, investments worth 
£2,000,000 were set aside in 1926 to form a specific fund. Up 
to the 31st December, 1930, payments amounting in all to 
£1,908,000 had been made to the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry, leaving a balance on the fund of £92,000, representing 
the final instalment due to the War Office. 


The Opium Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund stood at 
$24,494,173 on 31st December, 1930, of which $24,410,277 was 
represented by investments and the balance by cash awaiting 
investment. This fund was started with $10 millions provided out 
of revenuc in 1925, to which has been added 15 per cent, 
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of the annual revenue from chandu sales together with the 
accumulated interest. The yearly contributions from revenue 
were as follows: 


1926 ... oo nea oes ... $2,385,616 
1927 ... as Sr ee «2,242,500 
1928 ... ao oe re «1,906,521 
1929 ... ae we wh .. 1,859,971 


1930 ... ve se S43 v — 1,483,895 


$9,828,503 





The Railway Renewals Reserve Fund stood at $10,012,252 
on 31st December, 1930. The contribution added in respect of 
the year 1930 was $4,183,105. 


This Fund created out of appropriation from surplus funds 
stood at $2,500,000 on 31st December, 1930. 


A statement of the sterling loan capital account is published 
as Appendix B to this report. Of the total proceeds of the two 
instalments amounting to $74,297,549, expenditure on railway 
and other works up to 31st December, 1930, accounted for 
$72,824,167, leaving a balance of $1,473,382 still available to 
meot capital expenditure during 1931. This balance is in excess 
of the estimated balance of $900,000, due to a refund of about 
$200,000 made by the Railway and to the underspending by the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department of about $300,000. 


III.—PRODUCTION. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The establishment of the Department of Agriculture on the 
30th December, including the Director of Agriculture, comprised 
48 European officers; of these 29 were on the Research side, 
12 on the Field side, 2 on the Instructional side, 3 were 
seconded for duty in the Unfederated Malay States, 2 for duty 
with the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya and 1 for duty with 
the Co-operative Departinent. 


At the beginning of the year proposals for the reorganisa- 
tion of the departinent were submitted to Government by the 
Director, comprising schemes for the regrading and redistribution 
of duties of both the European and Asiatic staff, the recruitment 
and training of Asiatic staff, the enlargement and extension of 
the field work including a comprehensive provision of test and 
experiment stations throughout the country and the considerable 
enlargement of extension work, the devising of an agricultural 


Railway 
Renewals 


Reserve Fund. 


Rubber 
Experimental 


+Research and 


Propaganda 
Fund. 
Sterling loan 
capital 
account. 


Staff. 


Organisation 
and. policy. 





School of 
Agriculture. 


Expenditure 


and revenue, 


Rubber. 
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policy for the department, the provision of new buildings and 
laboratories and the co-ordination of the work in the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States with that in the 
Unfederated Malay States. By the end of the year agreement 
had been reached on practically all the proposals and action 
had been taken to give effect to certain of them, including 
particularly the proposals for a provision of additional 
experiment test and demonstration stations and the provision of 
new buildings for the department which are badly needed. 


The new School of Agriculture at Serdang was completed 
during the year and a considerable proportion of the equipment 
had been procured. The curriculum for the school was finally 
approved, steps were taken for the recruitment of the necessary 
staff, and an Advisory Committee appointed. The school will, 
it is anticipated, start work in May, 1931. 


The total expenditure of the department on the Federated 
Malay States including the Head Office and State provision 
wus $1,039,143, of this 25 per cent. of the expenditure on the 
head-quarters staff was contributed from Straits Settlements 
funds. The revenue of the department collected in the 
Federated Malay States was $39,287. 


The total area under rubber at the end of 1930 in the 
Federated Malay States was estimated to be 1,475,904 acres, 
made up as follows: 

Holdings 100 Holdings under 


acres or over. 100 acres. total: 
Perak nee ... 276,912 ... 248,671 ... 525,583 
Selangor ... .. 829,271... 154,248... 483,514 
Negri Sembilan ... 256,706... 80,173... 336,879 
Pahang... .. 654,669... 75,259... =~: 129,928 








917,558 . 558,346... 1,475,904 





The production was as follows—on estates of over 100 acres: 


Tons. 
Perak O56 ane ‘S om Se .. 44,617 
Selangor ... obs fon es ae «=» 52,000 
Negri Sembilan Be os oe «88,432 
Pahang ... ae vo wed Se ous 5,740 





140,789 
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Production on small-holdings for each of the individual 
States is not available but the total estimated production for’ 
the Federated Malay States is 110,206 tons, making a grand 
total of 250,995 tons. 


The estimated area of new plantings of rubber is as follows: 
100 acres or Under 100 








over. acres. ‘Total. 

Perak ... .. 8,005 ex 3,144 oes 6,149 
Selangor ... 2,080 aa 1,060 i 8,080 
Negri Sembilan 3,690 Bae 2,000 ais 5,690 
Pahang we —-1,865 a 2,438 an 3,803 
10,140 ae 8,582 «18,722 








During the year it was decided to suspend further alienation 
of land for rubber planting and since September no fresh 
alienations have been made, consequently additions to the 
planted area so far as is known have since that date only 
occurred on land previously given out. 


Continued attention has been given by estates to the 
planting of high-yielding clones of budded rubber. During the 
year importations of budwood from the Netherlands East Indies 
has continued but the quantity imported wag less than in 1929, 
a@ result partly due to financial reasons, and partly to the 
increasing production of budwood from estates’ multiplication 
nurseries. During the year it was estimated that 2,756 acres 
were established in budded trees from proven clones. 


The total area of budded rubber at the present time is 
estimated to be 70,000 acres, of which 60,000 acres are from 
proven clones. 


The sale price of rubber during 1930 fell to the lowest 
figure in the history of the industry. The average Singapore 
price of: first grade smoked sheet during the four quarters of 
the year was as under— 


1st quarter... aes se ..» 25° cents per lb. 
2nd _s,, toy on we a {22} ns 
8rd a a8 ss ae vs 154 ys 
4th a iss oes ee v.18} # 


In an attempt to reduce stocks und so improve the price, a 
“tapping holiday’? was agreed upon during the month of May. 
This was very generally observed by the owners of big estates 
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(i.e., those of 100 acres or over), with the result that the crop 
harvested in May on such estates was only 1,688 tons as 
comparable with 11,1387 tons harvested in April. The smaller 
holdings did not observe this holiday and it is agreed that its 
effect upon the sale price of rubber was negligible. 


Later in the year official conversations between the Governor 
of the Netherlands East Indies and the High Commissioner for 
the Federated Malay States were arranged. During these the 
question of the possibility of imposing some form of restriction 
of output or export to be enforced by the Governments concerned 
was discussed. It was later announced that no official steps 
to restrict the export or production of rubber were contemplated. 


The larger estates in gencral maintained the normal standard 
of upkeep almost throughout the year, but some curtailment of 
field work is almost certain to be enforced on estates by the 
prevailing low price of rubber. Smiull-holdings have been very 
heavily tapped and the conditions us regards upkeep have 
certainly deteriorated. Towards the end of the year a4 
considerable number of the poorer holdings had gone out of 
tapping, while tapping had been discontinued on a number of 
estates. It is estimuted that at the end of the year the area 
out of tapping in the Federated Malay States was 133,213 acres, 
of which 32,373 was being rested because of A BC or ABCD 
system of tapping. 


During the unusually dry weather which prevailed for the 
first eight months of the year, leaf Mildew disease, caused by 
Oidium Heveae occurred in several parts of the Federated 
Malay States, notably in South Negri Sembilan. It disappeared 
on the advent of wetter weather without the aid of control 
measures, though the latter were investigated by the Rubber 
Research Institute in case the need for them should arise. 
A recrudescence of Mouldy Rot disease called for careful 
attention during the wet weather at the end of the year, 
particularly in Selangor and Southern Perak. Owing to the 
low price of rubber owners of small-holdings found increasing 
difficulty in providing the money necessary for the ctlicient 
control of this and other diseases. 


Increasing attention hus been directed to the incidence of 
root diseases in rubber und their importance as factors in the 
economy of rubber estates is becoming widely realised. 






Market conditions have resulted in considerable economies 
in production and a large number of estates have found it 
possible to reduce their cost of production to an f.o.b. figure 
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of 10-12 cents per lb. Straits currency, a figure which, however, 
leaves little or no margin of profit and allows nothing for 
improvements. 

Research work in relation to the rubber industry was 
continued by the Rubber Research Institue, the activities of 
which have been maintained at full strength in spite of slump 
conditions. Appreciation of the work of the Institute is 
widespread in planting circles. Close liaison has been 
maintained by the Institute with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Co-operation, the former covering all disease control work 
and propaganda among small-holdings and the latter undertaking 
work in relation to improvement of manufacturing and 
marketing methods among small-holders. 


During 1930 a census of the area under coconuts was 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture in connection with 
the World’s Agricultural Census, the total areas in the various 
States being shown below : 





Perak ah oes as see an «.. 108,940 
Selangor... gos es tos woe . 110,294 
Negri Sembilan... as ee 2 a 5,966 
Pahang Las es mae oe ee «. 14,580 

239,730 





The Singapore price of fair merchantable quality copra 
declined steadily from $8.98 per pikul in June to $5.66 per 
pikul in December. 


The average price of this quality was $7.45 per pikul and 
of the sun-dried quality $7.80 per pikul, as compared with $9.09 
and $9.55, respectively, in 1929. 


Experiments following a standard pattern have been laid 
down on five coconut estates, with a view to ascertaining the 
manurial requirements of this palm on different types of soil. 
Selection manuring and cultivation experiments have been 
continued at the Experiment Station, Klang, and on Carey 
Island. 


With the financial assistance of the Empire Marketing 
Board investigations on improved methods of preparing copra 
were continued, a chemist being specially appointed for this 
purpose. Good progress has been made and some preliminary 
results have been published. 


Rubber 
Research 
Institute. 


Coconuts. 


Padi. 
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Control of the nettle caterpillar, Setora nitens (Oryctes 
rhinoceros), continued to eall for and to receive attention. 
Sporadic outbreaks of the leaf-eating caterpillars, Artona 
catoranths, also occurred but were controlled by the insect 
enemies of this pest. Investigations of the economic importance 
and control of the greater coconut spike moth, Tirathaba rufevena, 
were concluded and indicated that the damage caused by this 
insect is hardly of sufficient importance to justify the use of 
the simple method of control evolved. 


During the year the question of the provision of improved 
research facility for the coconut industry was discussed with 
planters. There seems reason to believe that the ultimate 
provision of a separate research organisation for this crop 
supported wholly or in part by the industry is desirable and 
it is hoped that when market conditions improve somewhat it 
may be possible to pursue the subject further. 


The estimated areas under wet padi culltivation and the 
estimated yields therefrom for the year 1929-1980 are giveo 
below: 


Area in acres, Yield in gantangs- 
Perak... Ag he 82,105 we 19,051,253 
Sclangor wes es 19,691 ae 4,933,342 
Negri Sembilan tad 30,847 a 7,762,520 
Pahang ... re ars 24,346 ute 3,583,819 
156,989 .. 85,830,934 


Throughout North Perak and in Krian weather conditions 
were adverse to the crop and this combined with stem-borer 
attacks gave rise to low yields, while poor yields were also 
experienced in Selangor. Average yields were experienced in 
Negri Sembilan, Southern Perak and Pahang. 


For the season 1930-31 the returns show that the estimated 
total area of 157,140 acres has been planted. Prospects at 
on the whole better than for the two preceding seasons, although 
in the Krian area late rains retarded planting and will probably 
affect yields. 


Investigations have been continued on the life histories and 
control of the different padi stem borers, of which the 
caterpillars of Diatraea  auricilia, . Sesamia  inferens and 
Schoenobius incertellus are the most important. These have 
been found to be very prevalent in certain districts and may be 
responsible for causing a serious annual reduction of yield. 
Experiments are in progress to ascertain the effect, as a control 
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measure, of producing in the laboratory large numbers of the 
insect Trichogramma nanum, parasitic on the eggs of the stem 
borers, and liberating them on padi areas. 

Other pests which have been somewhat prevalent on padi 
nurseries and recently transplanted padi during the present 
season are the rice caterpillar (Spodoptera mauritia) and the case 
worm (Nymphula depunctalis). 

Rats appeared to be unusually numerous in Krian, but the 
rat campaign was successful in preventing any serious damage 
to the standing crop with the exception of about 500 acres. 
Elsewhere greatly increased attention has been paid to rat 
control by means of organised work among the peasantry by 
agricultural officers with beneficial results. 

At the Titi Serong Experiment Station in Krian selection 
and varietal tests have been continued. Manurial experiments, 
which have hitherto given little definite information, have been 
reorganised on a new scheme, devised in the light of past 
experience, and laid out in Krian and at the Talang Experiment 
Station at Kuala Kangsar. 

Standardised test plots to determine the suitability of 
selected strains to local conditions were established during the 
year at Talang, Lenggong, Klang, Kajang, Dong and Jelebu. 

Distribution of certain of the selected strains of high- 
yielding padis were made and in the Krian district a start 
was made with the establishment of centres at which selected 
seed was sold to cultivators at cost price for cash. 

A Committee was appointed by His Excellency the Governor 
in July, with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman, to enquire 
into rice cultivation in Malaya. This Committee visited and 
issued separate reports on each of the padi growing areas in 
the Straits Settlements. The Committee issued a Progress 
Report containing the results of their deliberations up to the end 
of October towards the end of the year. The final report. will, 
it is anticipated, be submitted early in 1931. 


The area planted with oil palins is as follows : 


Not 
Mature. determined. Immature. Total. 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Perak ... w. 2,541... 1,881)... 7,958... 12,380 
Selangor SUE ZT: ie —  ... 1,781... 13,052 
Negri Sembilan 600... — ... 802... 902 
Pahang ii Bead GEaa ees 787. 787 





Total F.M.S. ... 14,412... 1,881... 10,828 ... 27,121 














Oil palm. 


Tea. 
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The production of palm-oil in Malaya during 1930 was 
3,253 tons, valued $903,768, and palm kernels 486 tons, $81,262. 


Prices for palm-oil declined sharply during the year from 
£33 a ton in January to £16 128. in December, the average price 
being £23 10s. 3d. for the year. During the year five new 
palm-oil factories started work. 

A previously unrecorded disease of oil palm came to notice 
during the year, which, it would appear, is probably occasioned 
by a species of Fomes related to, if not identical with, that 
oceasioning root disease of rubber. Satisfactory methods of 
treatment have been worked out by the Department of 
Agriculture and are being applied on estates. 


Experimental work in relation to oil palm has been continued 
at Serdang Plantations and certain estates. It includes 
investigations in relation to pollination, pruning, manuring, 
cultivation and drainage, and also investigations on the 
manufacturing side. The experimental oil palm factory at 
Serdang was equipped during the year with a Krupp press. This 
will enable comparative work to be undertaken on the two 
methods of extracting palm-oil that are at present practised. 


At the end of 1930 it is estimated that the total area of tea 
planted was 1,244 acres. Increasing interest continues to attach 
to this form of cultivation and considerable areas have been 
alienated, particularly in the Cameron Highlands region. The 
experimental investigations both on Highland and Lowland tea 
were advanced a stage further and pluckings were made from the 
Experimental Station at Cameron Highlands. Small quantities 
of hand-made tea of satisfactory quality are being produced. 


Arrangements were made for expanding the experimental 
area under tea at Cameron Highlands, while further additions 
were made to the lowland tea at Serdang. The erection of 
an Experimental Tea Factory at Serdang was commenced and 
proposals approved for the installation of tea making machinery 
at Cameron Highlands. 


The total area planted under pineapples is estimated to be 
4,910 acres. Of this 3,952 acres are in Selangor which is the 
only State in which the crop is grown for export. Prices for 
fresh and tinned pineapples fell to a very low level during the 
year. In the main cropping season 100 ordinary fruits were 
sold for cents 80 to $1.20 and 100 selected fruits $1.50-$2.50. 
The closing prices of 14 lb. pineapple cubes were $3.30 to $3.40 
per case of tins. These prices were hardly sufficient to pay for 
the cost of cultivation and transport or to leave any margin of 
profit for factories. 
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The Malayan Information Agency staged exhibits of Malayan 
tinned pineapples at the Antwerp Exhibition and at various 
exhibitions and shows in Great Britain. These displays have 
helped materially to increase the demand for Malayan pineapples. 


A very thorough investigation into the economic side of the 
industry was made during the latter part of the year. It would 
appear that if more satisfactory internal economic conditions 
can be brought about the industry possesses considerable 
potentiality for expansion. During the year provision was made 
by the Governments of the Federated Malay States, the Straits 
Settlements and Johore for the inauguration of a pineapple 
experiment station at Lim Chu Kang in Singapore Island, where 
a site comprising 33 acres was selected and the development of 
an experiment station started. In addition experiments with 
pineapples were laid out at Serdang. 


Interest in coffee cultivation was maintained. Exports 
amounted to 73.8 tons valued at $36,109. Damage was again 
recorded from certain estates owing to the attack of the beetle 
Crychypeous Hampei. 


The work of the Experimental Plantation at Serdang was 
maintained on the same lines as in previous years and continued 
to prove of interest and value. Additions were made to the 
buildings and to the stock farm, while dairy buildings were 
re-organised and the breeding of pigs was begun. It was decided 
that the Experimental Station at Cameron Highlands should 
be maintained on the present site and not removed to Renglet; 
in consequence, further additions to the station have been 
undertaken. 


The Malayan Agricultural Journal, which is a monthly 
publication of the Department of Agriculture, was re-organised 
and enlarged at the beginning of the year and obtained a 
satisfactory increase in circulation. Six Special Bulletins 
containing accounts of research work have been published and 
the two quarterly vernacular journals of the Department—one 
in Chinese and one in Malay—appeared regularly and have been 
of considerable assistance to native agriculturists. 


Successful Agricultural Shows were held at Kuala Lumpur 
in April, at Seremban in July, at Taiping in August, and at 
Kuantan and Temerloh in September. At each of these the 
Department of Agriculture and the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya staged instructional exhibits. 
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There are 386 school gardens in the Federated Malay States, 
all of which were regularly supervised by Agricultural Field 
Officers during the year; the standard of work continued steadily 
to improve. 


Chinese Sub-Inspectors of Agriculture are attached to the 
Department in Perak and Selangor-Negri Sembilan. Their 
work has been mainly concerned with Chinese vegetable growers. 
These efforts have been in progress for the past three years and 
there is reason to believe that they are having beneficial effects. 


The inauguration of a modern Dairy, Poultry Farm and 
Vegetable Gardens at Jeriau, 24 miles distance from Fraser's 
Hill, for the purpose of supplying the requirements of the Hill 
Station was started during the year and will be completed early 
in 1981. The undertaking will be under the charge of the 
Department of Agriculture and will represent an effort to 
establish dairying on modern hygienic lines. 


An Inter-Departmental Agricultural Conference was held in 
Kuala Lumpur at the end of October, which was attended by 
representatives of the -Agricultural, Co-operative and Veterinary 
Departments and the Rubber Research Institute under the 
presidency of the Director of Agriculture. A number of 
important questions were discussed and recommendations made 
on several points connected with agricultural policy. 


Forestry. 


Features of the year’s work were the introduction in 
Northern Perak of the system of departmental regenerative 
treatment that has given successful results in Negri Sembilan, 
and the reorganisation of the system of outturn and revenue 
accounting on simpler and more efficient lines. Proposals for 
decentralising and simplifying the machinery for purchase of 
sleepers and other timber required by the railways and other 
Government departments were under consideration towards the 
close of the year. 


A committee was appointed in April to consider the 
advisability of continuing the scheme for departmental timber 
operations at Palong. After exhaustive consideration it was 
decided, in view of the heavy expenditure involved, the 
difficulties anticipated in regenerating forest subjected to 
mechanical logging, uncertainty with regard to the disposal of 
the output, and the probability that the scheme, if proceeded 
with, would have adverse repercussions on the local timber 
industry, to recommend to Government that it should be 
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abandoned, and this recommendation was accepted. That 
there is much scope for improvement in the methods of timber 
extraction and conversion employed by local enterprise is 
however recognised, and the Government has secured the 
services of a forest engineer of wide experience to study these 
methods and advise as to means by which such improvement 
can be effected consistently with the established policy of forest 
conservation. 


Satisfactory progress was made with the organisation of 
forest research, and the decision taken towards the close of the 
year to place the timber-testing laboratories under the charge of 
the Forest Research Officer will make for greater co-ordination 
of effort in this field. An important project was launched with 
the object of determining the suitability of certain hitherto 
little used Malayan woods for use as railway sleepers after 
preservative treatment; the same tests should provide 
information that will be of value not only in Malaya but in 
other countries, relative to the mechanical properties required 
in a sleeper wood. Silvicultural research is still hampered by 
the difficulty of providing sufficient personnel for field work, but 
good use has been made of the resources available. The 
investigations of the Forest Chemist, which have hitherto been 
concerned mainly with minor forest produce, were continued. 
It has been decided to enlarge the existing facilities for the 
technical training of the subordinate staff, which can be done 
without material addition to present expenditure. 


At the close of the year the Senior Staff of all three 
branches of the Forest Department consisted of 43 officers, 
exclusive of two probationers under training at the Imperial 
Forestry Institute. 


The locally-engaged English-speaking staff consisted of 
seventeen in all, six [xtra Assistant Conservators and eleven 
Sub-Assistants including three probationers. 


The sanctioned strength of the subordinate staff was 520, 
exclusive of 68 clerks, 40 boatmen, the permanent labour force 
and menials. These figures do not include the temporary 
clerical staff of the Timber Purchase Section. 


Progress with formation of reserves proceeded normally and 
the year closed with 7,012 square miles of forest reserved and 
315 square miles proposed for reservation. A large part of the 
reserved area consists of protective forest on steep slopes and 
at high elevations, much of which will never be capable of 
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producing timber. Except in a tract of limited extent, where 
some reserves will be needed for the supply of local 
requirements, reservation in the three western States is nearing 
finality. 


The outturn of timber, firewood and charcoal amounted to 
197,902, 366,016 and 23,579 tons, respectively, the decreases 
being 58,875, 190,049 and 4,912 tons as compared with the 
output of 1929. In the case of timber the fall is attributable to 
the general depression: fuel continues to suffer from the 
competition of alternative sources of power which like other 
commodities is being over-produced. Twenty-eight per cent. of 
the timber and 59 per cent. of the fuel output was derived from 
reserves, 


There were substantial increases in the revenue from damar 
penak and gutta-percha but unfortunately these are not due to 
any appreciable improvement in the state of the market but to 
the disposal of accumulated stocks. However, towards the end 
of the year there were signs of a revival in the market for gutta- 
percha, and tapping is now being organised to meet it. The 
output of jelutong in 1980 shows a considerable decline in 
comparison with the previous year. 


Forest revenue generally was severely affected by the slump 
and, leaving Timber Branch revenue out of account, declined 
from $1,756,195 to $1,318,871, representing a drop of 25 per 
cent. The obvious need for drastic curtailment of expenditure 
has been recognised by a reduction, consequent on the 
abandonment of the Palong scheme and other economies, of 
380 per cent. in the Estimates for 1931 as compared with those 
of the previous year. 


Publications during the year consisted of Malayan Forest 
Record No. 8 ‘‘Durability of Malayan Timbers’’ and a set of 
tables of cubic contents of round and sawn timber. A further 
record dealing with the rate of growth of Malayan trees was i 
the press, and a Forest Manual, codifying departmental rulings, 
instructions and precedents, was nearing completion at the close 
of the year. 


Mining. 


The export of tin-ore, reduced to a metallic basis. and of 
block tin during the year was 62,065 tons compared with 67,041 
tons in 1929 and 61,935 tons in 1928, 
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The export of tin-ore represents about 99.2 per cent. of the 
total. The 1930 exports were 4,976 tons lower than those of 
1929. The export duty (in millions of dollars) was $9.1 in 1930, 
$14.5 in 1929 and $15.1 in 1928. 


The tin price at the opening of the year was $91.25 per 
pikul. From then on right throughout the year the price 
declined steadily until by the middle of December it had reached 
$54.12} per pikul, the lowest level for thirty years. During the 
last two weeks of the year a slight rally took place and the year 
closed with the price standing at $61.25. The highest price for 
the year was $92.25 per pikul recorded on the 8rd of January 
and the average price for the year was $72.89. 


The following table shows the fluctuations in the price of 
tin for the last seven vears in dollars per pikul: 


ves, | 1929. 


$c] $ ¢|]$ ¢«!] $ «| $ «)/$ al $e 
Highest ...| 148.00] 145.50 | 157.50 | 159.00] 181.50 |115.50 | 92.25 





1924. 


Heading. 


1925. 1926. | 1927. 





















Average ...} 124.19 | 131.773] 144.59 | 144.93] 114.18 |104.373) 72.89 
Lowest —...] 100.75 | 116.00 | 131.75 | 127.37] 103.623} 89.25 | 54.123 


Fluctuation | 47.25] 29.50 | 25.75| 31.63) 27.873) 26.25 | 38.12} 





The labour force engaged in mining (including dulang pass 
holders) was 89,517 at the end of the year. The figures for the 
preceding three years were: in 1929, 118,415; in 1928, 119,550; 
in 1927, 130,424. The total does not include labour employed 
on the extraction and transport of firewood. The adverse 
conditions which prevailed throughout the year were responsible 
for the very large decrease in the labour. force. Unemployment 
amongst mining coolies was fortunately not so prevalent as 
might have been expected, as a large number of coolies after 
leaving the mines was absorbed elsewhere. 


The export of tungsten ores (wolfram and scheelite) of 
Federated Malay States origin was as follows for this and the 
previous year: 


Wolfram, Scheelite. 
1930 Be a .. 65 tons ... 784 tons 
1929 a a oe 44.1 5, sce 280 


The increased output was due to the enhanced price 
Prevailing during the last two years. 
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The production of gold from the Raub Gold Mines was 
24.012 ounces compared with 23,303 ounces in 1929. In 
addition alluvial gold was recovered in various places to the 
extent of 5,585 ounces. 


The production of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd., 
Selangor, was 565.573 tons, a decrease of 95,941 tons compared 
with the previous year, while consumption was as follows: 


Federated Malay States Railways... -.. 231.867 tons 
Mines a res the nee Be --. 213,288 ,, 
Other Federated Malay States consumers... 88.449 ,, 
Exported... oa aa ese aes SS 139, 
Consumed at the Collieries —... Pag -. 81,79, 





Total ... 565,573 ,. 


Other than the above there is no mine producing coal in 
the Federated Malay States. 


The output from dredges showed a decrease compared with 
1929, This was due to voluntary restriction and, in some cases, 
compulsory stoppage owing to the prevailing low tin price. 


The proportion of the total output won by dredges was 
38 per cent. as against 38 per cent. in 1929 and 30 per cent. in 
1928. At the end of 1930 the number of dredges in use was 
99, out of which number 38 had stopped temporarily, the number 
under construction was 11 and there was none on order. 


Gravel pump mining produced 48 per cent. of the total 
output. The number of such pumps in use at the end of 1930 
was 473 as against 618 in 1929 and 667 in 1928. 


No reports of thefts of ore from mines were received during 
the year. This is rather remarkable in view of the amount of 
unemployment amongst mining coolies due to slump conditions 
prevailing throughout the year. 


The monthly Bulletin of Statisties relating to the mining 
industry, which is compiled by the Inspector under the Mineral 
Ores Enactment, has become very popular and there is 42 
increasing demand for it. Subscriptions for the Bulletin are 
now received from all over the world and the sales exceed 5 
copies monthly. 
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IV.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 

The aggregate value of trade for 1930 was $381,672,462, 
a decrease of $168,733,538 or 30.66 per cent. compared with 
1929. The decrease may be said to be due entirely to the lower 
prices of tin and rubber, and the curtailment of the purchasing 
power which resulted therefrom. The average price of rubber 
for the year was 19.3 cents per lb. The highest price was reached 
in February when it averaged 25.7 cents per lb. In October the 
average price dropped to 11.9 cents per lb. The average price 
of standard tin for the year was $72.89 per pikul. The peak was 
reached on 9th January, when it was $91.75 per pikul. On 
17th December it dropped to $54.12} per pikul—the lowest price 
during the year. 


The distribution of trade per head of the population was 
$222 as compared with $352 in 1929. 


The total values of imports and exports (including re-exports, 
bullion, and parcels post) for the last six years were as follows: 


Year tmporta Meas | Minne 
“$ $ $ 
1925 ... 187,116,207... 411,878,610... 274,762,403 
1926 ... 173,887,724... 445,600,203... 271,712,479 
1927 ... 176,161,194 ... 839,925,603... 163,764,409 
1928 .. 191,473,471... 278,523,482... 87,050,011 
1929 .. 201,393,405... 349,012,595... 147,619,190 
1930 .. 168,020,418 ... 213,652,044 ... 45,631,626 


The percentage distribution of the import, export and 
re-export trade of the Federated Malay States for the last 
three years was as follows: 


Imports. 

Conntries from which imported. 1928, 1929, 1930. 
Singapore aes Bes «. 87.74 1... 85.12... 85.25 
Penang ... Pe aie -. 16.90 ... 20.47... 17.70 
Malacca ... nes at Pp 1.26... 1.92 ... 2.33 
Unfederated Malay States... 1.18... 2.07... 1.03 
United Kingdom ae -» 17.69... 14.04... 16.70 
British Possessions — ... se 5.50... 6.16... 7.14 
Continent of Europe ... Sa SAT. ose 5.42... 3.90 


Other Foreign Countries w= 14.56 2... 14.80... 15.95 





100% ... 100% ... 100% 
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Exports anp RE-EXPORTS. 


Countries to which exported. 1928, 1929. 1930. 
Singapore vee 235 .. 24.26 ... 23.81 ... 23.29 
Penang ... ie Ps .. 86.86 ... 29.48 ... 33.19 
Malacca ... we oa eee 2.47... 1.89 ... 2.97 
Unfederated Malay States ... 320! 653% Pare 52 
United Kingdom ma -» 1069 ... 12.73 ... 183.78 
British Possessions... eo 1.06... 134... 64 
United States of America ... 20.14 ... 25.30 ... 19.78 
Other Foreign Countries... 4.24: 0. 5:662 3% 5.83 











100% ... 100% ... 100% 











The total revenue collected by the Customs, Excise and 
Chandu Branches of the Trade and Customs Department 
amounted to $33,919,534, being a decrease of $12,421,905 
compared with 1929. : 


Import duties contributed $11,403,064 as against $11,105,912 
collected in 1929. 


Export duties aggregated $10.434,038 as compared with 
$19,990,300 in 1929—a decrease of $9,556,262. 


Excise duties, licences, ete., produced $2,451,016 compared 
with $2,785,756 in 1929—a decrease of $334,740. 


Owing to the trade’depression, nothing further has been done 
in developing improved methods of distilling samsu from rice. 


The net revenue from the Chandu Monopoly was $9,559,299 
compared with $12,392,378 in 1929. being a decrease of 
$2,833,079. 


Under minor headings the sum of $72,117 was collected. 


: The total number of vessels, exclusive of native craft, entered 
and cleared at the various ports of the Federated Malay States, 
was 13,021 with a tonnage of 8,485,778, shewing a decrease of 
169 in number and an increase of 728,178} in tonnage, compared 
with the figures for the year 1929. 


The number and tonnage of ocean-going steamers entered 
and cleared at Port Swettenhain were 1,484 vessels and 
5,902,056 tons as compared with 1,431 vessels and 5,623,425 tons 
in 1929, being an increase of 278,631 tons. 


The number of ocean-going steamers which came alongside 
the wharf was 333 against 365 in the previous year, 
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The largest vessel entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Achilles’’ 
(British) of 11,426 tons, whilst the deepest draft vessel entering 
the port was s.s. ‘‘Philoctetes’’ (British) drawing 31/ 6” of water. 


CoMPANIES. 


During the year 32 local companies with a total nominal 
capital of $7,013,000 were incorporated and registered as 
compared with 47 companies ($23,602,658) in 1929, 45 companics 
($37,665,613) in 1928 and 48 companies ($25,008,570) in 1927. 


The largest number of companies registered in recent years 
was 56 companies ($35,764,500) in 1926 and 54 companies 
($38,934,928) in 1920. 


The main objects of the new local companies were rubber, 
tea, coffee planting, etc. (4), mining (4), mining and rubber 
planting, ete. (3), exchange share brokers and agents (2), printers 
and publishers of newspapers, ete. (3), general trading (6). 


One company for each of the following purposes was formed : 
hair dressing, etc., finance, electrical engineering and generating, 
ete., Dreadnaught lights supplies, water transport, theatre and 
musical entertainment, civil engineering and contracting, 
financing and dealing in farm products, motors and motor 
engineering and club. 


The number of companies in liquidation in 19380 was 37 and 
the number of companies wound up during the year was 11. 
Three companies were struck off the register. 


There were 699 companies on the register at the end of 
the year. 


Bankruptcy. 


During the year 327 bankruptcy notices were issued, 
147 bankruptcy petitions were filed, 102 receiving orders and 
96 adjudication orders were made. 


Of the 96 persons adjudged bankrupt during the year, 
49 were Chinese, 30 natives of India, eight Malays, four 
Ceylonese, two Filippinos, one Japanese, one Burmese and 
one Eurasian. By occupation, 38 were traders, 17 landowners, 
eight clerks, seven contractors, four miners, four married women, 
three bandsrnen, two rubber dealers and 13 miscellaneous, 


There was a marked increase in the work in the States of 
Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan as compared with the 
preceding years. 


One composition was approved by the Court. 


Staff. 
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There were two criminal proceedings in bankruptcy. 


Eleven applications were made for discharge, of which six 


were granted. 


The gross liabilities and assets as given by the debtors 


amount to $1,250,197 and $396,400, respectively. 


Co-OPERATION. 
The statistics relate to the Co-operative year from lst July, 


1929, to 30th June, 1930. 


The Director of Co-operation was in charge of the department 


throughout the year. One Assistant Director returned from leave 
and deputation and replaced another Assistant Director, who 
proceeded to India and Europe to study co-operative organisa- 
tions. In addition to the Assistant Registrar two other members 
of the Malayan Civil Service served with the department for 
part of the year. A Chartered Accountant was appointed to 
supervise the audit of societies. A Personal Assistant to the 
Director assumed duty in August, 1929. | 


The expenditure, inclusive of the salaries of the European | 


staff, for the calendar year 1930, was $202,571. 


The following statistics reveal the position at the end of the { 
Co-operative year: 














Total 
working 
capital. 


No. of No. of 
societies. members. | 





Agricultural Rural 
Credit Societies ... 70 2,074 


Non-Agricultural 
Thrift and Loan 
Societies ... we 26 | 13,809 |2,445,473) 134,659 


Indian Estate La- 


| 










90,028) 29,809 


2,593,916 








bourers’ Societies! 58 | 12,235 | 188,006 202,068 
Co- eure Rubber aa 
Societies . zs 3 185 1,939] 4,960 
Co-operative Union 1 ved 893) 1,583 
“ Peenatet 

Total... 158 | 28,3U3 2,726,339] 166,616 2,938,241 





* Societies. 
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The heavy fall in the prices of agricultural products, 
particularly rubber and coconuts combined with the relative 
failure of the crop in the main rice-producing area made the 
year a difficult one for the Rural Credit Societies. Nine were 


Rural credit 
societies. 


struck off the register during the year. Four hundred and. 


sixty-nine loans amounting to $44,206 were granted, as against 
840 loans amounting to $66,910 in the previous year. The 
total profit earned amounted to $7,437, compared with $12,208 
in 1929. Six societies worked at a loss of $262, as compared 
with a loss of $310 by three societies in 1929. Overdue.loans 
decreased slightly. 


The number of Thrift and Loan societies remained the same 
as last year, while the membership decreased from 14,120 to 
13,809. The chief cause of this reduction is the adoption by most 
societies of a policy, which restricts membership to one society. 
The total paid-up subscriptions increased from $2,124,745 to 
$2,445,478, and the reserve funds from $88,120 to $134,659. 
Five thousand six hundred and forty-two loans were granted 
during the year amounting to $1,464,785 as compared with 
5,066 loans amounting to $1,428,519 in 1929. Money invested 
in gilt-edged securities or held on fixed deposit or in cash in 
banks totalled $1,516,803 as compared with $1,250,665 on 
30th June, 1929. These societies took nearly ten per cent. of 
the Singapore Municipal Debentures ($2,000,000) issued during 
the year. The gross average savings of members in these 
societies rose from $154 to $177, and the net average savings 
from $67 to $91. 


Thrift societies amongst Indian estate labourers have 
proved popular and 23 new societies were organised during the 
year, bringing the total to 56 socicties with a paid-up capital 
of $188,006. In addition there were two Investment Unions. 
The membership rose from 7,104 to 12,235. The savings average 
$15 a member, or rather more than a month's wages at 45 cents 
a day. The membership started to decrease towards the end 
of the year owing to the very general discharge of Indian 
labourers brought about by the fall in the price of rubber. 


The same cause delayed the progress of the three 
Co-operative Rubber Societies, as the members found it 
increasingly difficult to pay up the requisite share eupital. 
One society, however, made a start with the assistance of $3,000 
borrowed from an Urban Society. By the end of the year, a 
factory and smoke-house had been built and fitted with all 
necessary equipment. The other two registered societies awaited 
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the results of the first experiment and slowly collected share 
capital to the total of $1,373. It is clear from the enquiries 
made that if the first societies prove successful, the demand for 
such societies will be large. 


Two films were displayed for Malay and Indian audiences 
respectively. Their purpose was to represent the rewards of 
thrift and the penalties of extravagance. At the end of the year 
a rural lecture caravan, which will be operated jointly by the 
Rubber Research Institute, the Agricultural Department, and 
the Co-operative Societies Department, was under construction 
by the coach-building department of the Railway. 


The Co-operation Board met twice during the year. One 
Staff Conference and one Conference of Delegates of Rural 
Societies were held in Kuala Lumpur. The latter was opened 
by His Highness the Sultan of Selangor, and coincided with the 
Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association's Exhibition. Lectures 
on exhibits were given to representatives of societies from all 
parts of the country. 


V.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 

There are now 109 post offices, and 70 places at which postal 
business is transacted by railway station-masters and others acting 
as postal agents. The estimated number of articles posted and 
delivered in 1930 was over forty millions. 


Money orders numbering 381,110 were issued and paid, the 
total representing $16,080,793, a decrease of 18,375 in number 
and of $3,823.643 in value. Telegraph money orders numbering 
14.538 for $1,123,740 were issued and paid. 


The number of Savings Bank depositors on the 8lst 
December, 1930, was 44,980, an increase of 1,934 during the 
year. The average amount standing to the credit of the 
depositors was $100 as compared with $106 in 1929. 
Withdrawals exceeded deposits during the year by $158,533. 
The number of Malay depositors increased from 9,429 to 
10,659. 


The number of telegrams despatched and delivered was 
795,904, a decrease of 105,837. A new telegraph circuit was 
opened between Kuala Lumpur and Bentong. This circuit 
furnishes direct communication between the two offices and 
provides an alternative route between Selangor and Pahang. 
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The number of direct exchange lines connected to the Telephones. 
telephone system at the 31st December, 1930, was 5,181, an 
increase of 106 as compared with 1929. There were also 
2,617 miscellaneous circuits, such ag extension lines, extension 
bells, private lines, private bell or alarm circuit and tell-tale 
clock circuits maintained by the department, an increase of 
214. On the 31st December, there were 3,119 miles of telegraph 
and telephone lines, and 25,491 miles of overhead wires, of 
which 22,265 miles were telephone wires. In addition there 
were 148 miles of underground cable, the length of single wire 
in the cable being 13,292 miles. These figures do not include 
railway wires, nor the 122 miles of line (852 miles of wire) 
owned and maintained by the department in Johore. One new 
telephone exchange was opened during the year at Bagan Datoh. 
Many new trunk and junction lines were constructed or 
reconstructed during the year to meet the traffic and to improve 
the service. 


The installation of the new automatic exchange for Kuala 
Lumpur was commenced by Messrs. Ericcsons Telephone 
Manufacturing Company Limited on the 3rd of July, and was 
nearing completion at the end of the year. 


The question of utilising automatic exchange equipment in 
rural areas has continued to occupy attention during the year, 
and two additional ‘‘Rural Automatic Units’? have been ordered 
for trial under service conditions—one at the Gap and one at 
Temerloh. 


The scheme under consideration in 1929 for the provision 
of ‘Carrier Current’’ speech channels between Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and Bukit Mertajam, Kuala Lumpur 
and Bukit Mertajam, and Ipoh and Bukit Mertajam (to which 
has been added a single channel system between Singapore and 
Tampin) was authorised by the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States Governments. A contract for the 
necessary equipment was placed with Messrs. Standard 
Telephones and Cables Limited of London, on the 24th of May; 
and the contractors had commenced installation by the end of 
the year. 


The nett revenue collected was $3,133,618, a decrease of Financial. 
$66,037 compared with the previous year. Annually recurrent 
expenditure amounted to $2,588,127, and special expenditure 
(including loan account) to $1,071,882. The value of services 
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Air mails. 
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performed free of charge for other Government departments is 
not included in these figures, which also exclude temporary and 
acting allowances amounting to $246,277. 


A low-power short-wave Marconi type ZSB 2 station was 
installed at the Post Office at Sungei Lembing in Pahang and 
was opened for traffic on the 1st of November. A regular service 
is maintained with the Petaling Hill Station in Kuala Lumpur. 


All the Trengganu telegraph traffic is now disposed of by 
wireless between Petaling Hill and Kuantan; and the Petaling 
Hill Station provided a Broadcast service during the year of 
three transmissions a week, averaging two hours a transmission. 


The wireless station at Kuantan was greatly improved 
during the year. This station in addition to its ordinary work 
listens in on long-wave for air-craft signals when advised of 
flights on the east coast. 


Two Marconi + kw. type XMD 1 sets were sold to the 
Kedah Government and installed at Alor Star and Pulau 
Langkawi. The service was opened in July and is reported to 
be satisfactory. 


The air mail service to Europe via Karachi continued to 
operate throughout the year; and in February its scope was 
extended to include correspondence for Egypt, Palestine and 
Iraq. During the operation of the summer time-table this 
service offered an acceleration of three to four days compared 
with the ordinary mail; but during the operation of the winter 
time-table, little acceleration resulte:) »nd indeed the air mail 
has at times taken longer to reach Londoa than the ordinary 
mail. It is feared that this service has been somewhat 
disappointing in so far as Malaya is concerned. 


A weekly air mail service between Singapore, Palembang 
and Batavia was inaugurated in February. This service has 
continued to operate successfully and regularly throughout the 
year, Advantage was taken to include in this air mail 
correspondence from the Federated Malay States. 


A new fortnightly air mail to Europe was commenced in 
October by utilising the Dutch service from Medan to 
Amsterdam, the necessary connection being made via Penang or 
Singapore. The time of transmission is approximately 15 days 
from Kuala Lumpur to Amsterdam, 
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Rattways. 


The Federated Malay States Government owns the railways 
both in the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements 
(Singapore Island, Malacca, Province Wellesley) and the 
Unfederated States of Kedah, Perlis and Kelantan. It has 
leased the Johore State Railway (121 miles), extending from 
Johore Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula 
opposite Singapore Island, to Gemus on the boundary between 
Johore and the Federated Malay States. A causeway carrying 
the railway and a roadway across the Johore Straits connects 
the Island of Singapore with the mainland. At Gemas the line 
branches into the West Coast and the East Coast lines. 


The West Coust line runs north-north-west through Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, Perak and Province Wellesley to Prai—the 
port opposite Penang harbour about 488 miles from Singapore. 
From Bukit Mertajam, seven miles from Prai, the line proceeds 
through Province Wellesley and the Unfederated States of 
Kedah and Perlis to the Siamese frontier station of Padang 
Besar, 580 miles from Singapore. Through traffic with the 
Royal State Railways of Siam was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance between Singapore and Bangkok being 
1,194 miles. 7 


The East Coast line proceeds northward from Gemas 
through ~Negri Sembilan and Pahang towards Tumpat, in 
Kelantan. It is completed and opened for traffic as far as Gua 
Musang Station, 58 miles beyond Kuala Lipis, the capital of 
Pahang, 200 miles from Gemas and 337 miles from Singapore. 
Gua Musang is the first station in Kelantan territory and is 
about 12 miles from the Pahang frontier. At the other end 
a section of 81 miles extending from Tumpat—the port of 
Kelantan—to Kuala Gris has been completed and opened for 
traffic. This line when extended southward will meet the line 
from Gemas and provide through direct communication with 
Singapore from Kelantan. A branch line, 13 miles long, has 
been made from Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok River at 
the Siamese boundary, where it joins the Siamese line running 
to Haad Yai Junction, 145 miles distant, the junction for the 
main  Bangkok-Penang-Singapore _ line. Through working 
between the Federated Malay States and Kelantan via the 
Royal State Railways of Siam started on 1st November, 1921. 


Branch lines connect the main line with ports on the West 
Coast at Malacca, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson 
Wharf and Port Weld. 
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Other branch lines are Ipoh-Tronoh, 15 miles, in Perak, 
Kuang-Batang Berjuntai, 14 miles, Kuala Lumpur-Batu Caves, 
8 miles, Sungei Besi-Sultan Street, 8 miles, Sultan Street- 
Ampang, 6 miles, Connaught Bridge Junction-Kuala Selangor, 
30 miles, all in Selangor, and Bahau-Kuala Pilah, 13 miles, in 
Negri Sembilan. 


The branch lines from Seremban to Port Dickson and from 
Kuala Kubu Road to Kuala Kubu were closed for passenger 
traffic, as the revenue obtained did not justify the retention of 
the passenger train services. 


The total length of line (first track) now open to traffic 
under the Federated Malay States Railway Administration is 
1,071 miles. The line is of metre gauge. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore 
and Prai (for Penang) are provided with restaurant cars and 
sleeping saloons of a high standard. 


There are 247 permanent stations and 45 flag stations. 


The expenditure on capital account (including lines not 
yet open for traffic) was $231,548,.839 up to 31st December, 
1930, of which $184,591,856 was met from Revenue Advances 
and $46,956,983 from Loan Funds. 


The receipts in 1930 from all sources were $19,272,903, a 
decrease of 17.40 per cent. Expenditure chargeable to revenue 
(excluding Renewals and Betterment Fund Contribution) 
amounted to $15,326,016, a decrease of 5.18 per cent. The 
balance of receipts amounting to $3,946,887 has been 
transferred to the Renewals and Betterment Fund. This 
appropriation is less than the budgetted contribution of 
$4,733,464 by $786,577 


During the year the nett expenditure on capital account 
was $7,133,374 us compared with $5,264,788 in 1929. 


The expenditure met from the Renewals and Betterment 
Fund during the year amounted to $4,904,391 compared with 
$3,664,386 in 1029. The balance standing to the credit of the 
Fund at 31st December, 1930, was $10,012,251, the corresponding 
figure at 3lst December, 1929, being $10,783,538. 


The receipts from passenger train traffic amounted to 
$7,977,885 compared with $9,381,145 in 1929, a decrease of 
$1,403,260 (14.96 per cent.). 
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The receipts from goods train traffic amounted to $8,790,022 
compared with $11,223,489 in 1929, a decrease of $2,433,467 
(21.68 per cent.). 


The revenue returns for the year reflect the continued 
slump conditions and intense competition. 


In order to meet extensive competition many special rates 
were quoted chiefly on foodstuffs and rubber. 


The system of train control introduced in January, 1922, 
has proved very satisfactory in controlling the movement of 
rolling stock, checking unnecessary haulage, and, in case of 
breaches on the line, expeditiously restoring communication. 
The system now controls the main line between Prai and Gemas 
(351 miles) and there is direct telephone communication to 
Kluang, Johore Bahru and Singapore (Tank Road) stations. 


On the 12th September, 1930, the northern and southern 
railheads were linked up, thus completing the platelaying of the 
East Coast Railway. The length of line under construction is 
464 miles, and in this section the work is of a very heavy 
nature including five tunnels aggregating 4,366 lineal feet, all 
of which have been completed. Good progress has been made 
during the year under review and it is anticipated that the 
line will be ready for traffic by September, 1931. 


A preliminary survey with the object of obtaining a route 
across the main range to connect Kuala Lumpur with the East 
Coast line was undertaken during the year and a route crossing 
Ginting Peras (20 miles east of Kuala Lumpur) has been found. 
The total length of the line will approximate 80 miles, 65 miles 
of survey having been completed. 


Good progress has been made on the deviation of the 
railway between Bukit Timah and Tanjong Pagar (Singapore). 
The earthwork at the end of the year was well advanced and all 
culverts completed. Several reinforced concrete bridges and the 
abutments for three steel bridges were completed. A contract 
was let for the Singapore New Terminal Station and satisfactory 
progress has been made. The foundations for the inwards and 
outwards goods sheds and carriage and engine sheds were well 
advanced. The drainage of the yard which involved important 
stream diversions and the construction of large reinforced 
concrete culverts was carried out and good progress made on all 
other works. The whole of the land required for this deviation 
was acquired during the year. 
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A programme was started in 1925 to provide 80 lb. rails 
throughout for the main line and Port Swettenham branch line. 
One hundred and seventy-two and half miles of relaying were 
involved and the work was completed in November, 1930. 


A housing scheme for the railway subordinate artisan and 
lower subordinate staff estimated to cost $4,765,800 was 
commenced in 1926 and at the end of the year, 1,491 units had 
been completed and 141 units were in hand. The settlements 
at Sentul and Bungsar Road near Kuala Lumpur comprise the 
main portion of the scheme. 


The Railway Board held 11 meetings during the year. It 
is composed of three official and six unofficial members. Of the 
unofficials, two were appointed from the Colony, one residing in 
Singapore and the other in Penang. 


Roaps. 

The total mileage of roads at the beginning of the year was 
2,734 miles 27 chains, the cost of upkeep averaging $1.241 per 
mile. During the year 45 miles 35 chains were added bringing 
the total mileage at the close of the year to 2,779 miles 
62 chains. The policy of raising, widening and straightening 
main roads, treating their surfaces with bituminous material 
and replacing temporary by perinanent bridges was continued. 


The pontoon bridges over the Perak River at Enggor and 
at Blanja were kept open to trafic without interruption through- 
out the year. The Enggor Pontoon Bridge, which is now over 
39 years old, carried between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
93,000 motor cars and 17,250 lorries during the year, while the 
total numbers that crossed the Blanja Pontoon Bridge were 
79,962 and 16,637, respectively. 

Fair progress was made on the construction of the New 
Enggor Bridge considering the difficulties encountered in the 
foundations of two piers, and progress from now on should be 
normal, 


The new Petaling Bridge which carries the Petaling Road 
over the new Klang River Deviation below Kuala Lumpur was 
completed at a cost of $97,178. This bridge is of reinforced 
concrete of the bowstring type, and has a clear span of 148 feet 
with a carriage way 40 feet wide and a side walk five feet in 
width on either side. 


Very little flooding occurred during the year although there 


were heavy rains in October. Some flooding took place near 
Kuala Dipang on the main road and further south; this was 
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subsequently remedied by road raising. The Batu Gajah- 
Gopeng Road was under water for 10 days during October, but 
with the completion of the raising of this road, no further trouble 
should be experienced. 


The total expenditure under ‘‘Special Services, Hoads, 
Streets and Bridges’’ during the year was $3,204,442. 


VI.—POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Pouce. 

The year 1930 was an extremely difficult one for the Police. 
The serious slump conditions which prevailed at the end of 1929 
not only continued, but grew steadily worse. Large numbers of 
mining coolies and rubber tappers were thrown out of 
employment and there were no other important industries in 
which the unemployed could be readily absorbed. The depression 
in the two staple industries of the country not only affected the 
actual workers, but seriously affected also the classes who were 
dependent for their livelihood on the custom of mining and 
planting coolies. 


Generally speaking, the attitude of the heavily hit Chinese 
cooly class has been praiseworthy. Where work was to be found 
they accepted it gladly even on greatly reduced wages, and no 
attempt was made by persons of this class to purticipate in 
outbreaks of any kind and their general attitude has been 
extremely law-abiding. 


Numbers of persons, however, who fuiled to obtain 
employment resorted to crime as a means of obtaining their 
livelihood and cases of theft, house-breaking, robbery and gang- 
robbery increased to such an extent in nearly all parts of the 
country as to tax to the utmost the ability of the police to devise 
adequate preventive measures and to investigate fully the 
offences reported. The best efforts of the Police could nos 
possibly prevent a large increase in crime, but it is certain that 
had the Police in all States not been extremely vigilant and 
active, the increase, great as it is, would have been very much 
greater, and life and property have been nowhere safe. 


The total number of reports was 88,01§ compared with 
94,943 in 1929. 


The total number of seizable offences reported was 9,052 
as against 8,179 in 1929 and an average of 6,696 for the years 
1925 to 1929, inclusive. The year’s total of serious crime which 
includes murder, gang-robbery and robbery was 358 compared 
with 160 in the previous year. 
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The actual strength of the Force on the 31st December was 
4,384 officers and men distributed in 42 District Head-quarter 
Stations, 167 minor Police Stations and 17 Police Posts. 


At the close of the year the Force was eight Gazetted 
Officers, ten British Inspectors and 23 Subordinate Police Officers 
and Constables short of the approved strength. A large 
percentage of the officers are still on probation and many of the 
districts are in charge of officers with comparatively short police 
experience. 


During the early part of the year Malay recruitment was 
unsatisfactory, but as small cultivators found it unprofitable to 
work their holdings and as rubber tappers found themselves out 
of employment, the number of Malays offering for recruitment 
steadily increased. Towards the end of the year it was found 
possible to raise the standard appreciably and to pick and 
choose from the candidates offering. So satisfactory had 
recruitment of Malays become that it was decided for the time 
being to increase the Malay Contingent at the expense of the 
Indian Contingent. 


A number of the Indian recruits offering for enlistment were 
possessed of a fair English education but many of these were of 
rather poor physique. 


The training in drill and = musketry was continued 
satisfactorily on the same lines as in previous years. A 
considerable advance has been made in the instruction of recruits 
in law and police duties and general educational subjects. The 
Indians are showing gregt promise in acquiring a knowledge of 
Romanised Malay. 


For the fourth year in succession the Police trained and 
entered a team for the Warren Shield. The team, which was 
trained and led by Mr. Andrews, Acting Assistant Commissioner 
of Police, succeeded in taking second place for the second year 
in succession. 


The Federated Malay States Police Co-operative Thrift and 
Loan Society had a membership at the end of December of 2,391. 
The subscriptions amounted to $60,764.44; the loans granted 
by the Society totalled $19,502 in respect of 263 loans. The 
investments include : 

Five per cent. War Loan 1929-47 £5,900 at cost 
$52,290.87. 

Five per cent. Singapore Municipal Debenture Stock 1916 
$17,000 at cost of $18,107.66. 
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The machinery for dealing with loans which was found to be 
imadequate during the course of the year has been brought up to 
date and the Society is now functioning smoothly. 


The Detective Branches consist of 
Perak— 
1 Assistant Commissioner of Police; 


1 Detective Sub-Inspector and 94 Detectives of lower 
grades. 


Selangor— 
1 Assistant Commissioner of Police; 
1 Asiatic Inspector ; 


1 Detective Sub-Inspector and 58 Detectives of lower 
grades. 
Negri Sembilan— 
1 British Inspector and 24 Detectives of lower grades. 
Pahang— 
15 Detectives of various grades; 


with 3 Asiatic Inspectors and 4 Detectives of lower grades under 
the charge of the Director, Criminal Intelligence, and 51 
Probationary Detectives in training at the Depét and other 
Contingents. 


Very good work was done by the branches during the year, 
a number of men having over 50 cases each to their credit, the 
avernge per mun being 17.4 in Perak, 21.9 in Selangor, 13.7 in 
Negri Sembilan and 13.46 in Pahang. 


The Traffic Branches in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan 
functioned satisfactorily during the year and very useful work 
has been accomplished. The work thrown on these branches 
by increase in traffic in the larger centres is very great and is 
almost more than the present staff can successfully cope with. 
Considerable work has also been thrown on Officers Superintending 
Police Circles and on Officers-in-charge of Police Districts in 
certain districts in connection with the testing of applicants 
for certificates of competency as drivers. 


The work in the Criminal Registry during the year was 
very heavy and the registration effected in respect of first 
offenders constitutes a record since the formation of the Registry. 
The total of new registrations for the year was 12,400, an increase 
of 875 on the previous highest total in 1929. 


The revenue collected by the department for the year 
amounted to $377,363 compared with $374,897 in 1929. 
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Prisons. 

There are six prisons in the Federated Malay States. On the 
1st January they contained 1,086 prisoners against 1,092 on the 
Ist January, 1929; 7,556 were admitted and 1,384 remained at 
the close of the year. The daily average figures were: Civil 
Prison, 177; short sentence and -revenue grade, 545; long 
sentence and condemned, 446. Five executions were carried out. 
Two prisoners escaped. No prisoners committed suicide. The 
daily average of sick was 1.69 compared with 1.56 in 1929. 
Therd were 19 deaths, of which one was from malaria, two from 
phthisis, one from pneumonia, one from apoplexy, one from 
cerebral haemorrhage, two from heart disease and eleven from 
other causes. 


The total expenditure of the department was $508,522. The 
daily average of 1,168 prisoners was maintained at a net cost 
of $453,684, giving an annual cost per head of $398. The 
annual cost in 1929 was $369 and in 1928, $371. 


VII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 

The expenditure of the department was $18,584,0 
against an authorised provision of $20,418,252, the unexpended 
balance of $1,833,315 being accounted for as follows: 

Annually Recurrent ... fen a .. $B 562,697 

Other Charges, Special Expenditure En 107,140 

Special Services =. Bo es se -1,163,478 

The value of work carried out for other departments and 
private individuals amounted to $1,057,324, which added to the 
above figure of $18,584,937 gives a total expenditure for the 
year of $19,642,261. 


The percentage of cost of establishment to total expenditure 


was: 
Per cent. 

Civil Engineers and Architects... yee eae Oe 
Technical Subordinates eae ee a3 a 8 
Overseers under Schemes... ah os ox 10 
Overseers and Sub-Overseers on Open Vote ... 6 
Store and Depét Keepers ... Re oe ee ga 
Clerical (excluding Financial) Si. eh tse 18 
Financial Staff 7A fs Eh ies bel 38 

Total ... 118 
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The revenue carned during the year amounted to 


$1,946,737. 


The number of separate items for which provision was 
made under Special Services was 825, every one of which was 
put in hand during the year; 756 items (91.63 per cent.) being 
completed. 


The total expenditure of $18,584,937 was made up as 
under: 


Annually Recurrent a ee «=» $8,691,863 
Other Charges, Special Expenditure ee 224,170 
Special Services nee wee Rac «9,668,904 
The corresponding figures for 1929 were : 
Annually Recurrent ee eat wee 8,844,050 
Other Charges, Special Expenditure... 73,038 


Special Services 14,993,446 


being a decrease of $5,325,597 in 1930. 


On the other hand the pereentage of expenditure to 
authorised provision in 1930 under these headings was : 


Per cent 
Annually Recurrent ee Pat he ve 98.92 
Other Charges, Speeial Expenditure... . 67.66 
Special Services... a ose wes .. 89.26 


as against 90.98 per cent., 77.387 per cent., 80.88 per cent., 
respectively, in 1928 and 91.66 per cent., 81.01 per cent. and 
84.08 per cent. in 1929. 


All public services such ag roads, waterworks and 
Government offices were upkept at a high standard as also were 
quarters, senior and subordinate. 


Building and construction prices had a pronounced down- 
ward tendency, inereasing as the year advanced owing to keen 
competition as the result of despondency in the tin market and 
especially so in respect of the rubber market. Quotations for 
constructional work at the close of the year were more favourable 
than for some ten years past. 


The measures put in hand for the prevention and mitigation 
of floods in Ipoh and Kuala Lumpur continued throughout the 
year—those in Ipoh being at the close of the year far in advance 
of similar work in Kuala Lumpur. Ipoh experienced conditions 
at one period, which had they obtained previous to the putting 
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in hand of mitigation measures would have caused serious 
floods with considerable loss and inconvenience. It can now 
be definitely stated that, as soon as the Sungei Choh deviation 
down the Pinji Valley has been completed, and this is expected 
to take place during the first half of 1931, Ipoh need not fear 
any further damage from normal floods so long as the channels 
recently constructed are efficiently upkept. 


Execrrican Suppy. 

Although the acute trade depression, which prevailed 
throughout the country during 1930, has largely affected the 
development of the electrical industry, considerable expansion 
can be recorded. 


During the second half of the year several large dredging 
companies decided to close down their plants voluntarily, and 
many Chinese mines were compelled to cease work as they could 
no longer produce at a profit. These adverse conditions had a 
direct effect upon the revenue of the Electrical Department, 
but early in the year they were foreseen and vigorous efforts 
were made to offset the anticipated reduction of revenue by the 
extension of power supply for lighting and domestic purposes, 
particularly in small townships. A uniform lighting charge of 
20 cents per unit was introduced throughout the Federated 
Malay States as from 1st July, 1930. The introduction of this 
reduced rate affected the revenue in Taiping, Seremban, Klang 
and Port Swettenham, to the extent of 20 per cent. The 
revenue, however, is gradually recovering due to increased 
consumption. The total revenue of the department. increased 
from $2,238,078 in 1929 to $2,456,743 in 1980, an increase of 
$218,665. 


The total capacity of plant installed for the generation of 
electricity in the Federated Malay States during 1930 was 
116,689 kilowatts, compared with 75,426 kilowatts in 1929; 
65,162 kilowatts in 1928; 42,445 kilowatts in 1927, and 29,477 
kilowatts in 1926. The total number of units generated by the 
above plant in 1930 was 219,034,051 units, compared with 
198,761,828 in 1929. Of these units 28,031,935 were generated 
by Government undertakings, and the balance of 191,002,116 
units by private undertakings. The figure for Government 
undertakings for 1930 was only 23,206 units in excess of the 
1929 output, but this is accounted for by the fact that the 
entire load of the Ipoh Power Station was transferred to the 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Co. Ltd., and that 3,295,500 
units were purchased from the company throughout the year. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that while the output of 
Government plant has remained stationary compared with 1929, 
the output from private undertakings has increased by 11.8 per 
cent. 


Nine accidents were reported and investigated during the 
year. Of these, five proved fatal. A Court of Enquiry was 
held in each case. 


Technical classes at the beginning of the year were held 
at Kuala Lumpur, Seremban and Taiping, but in May all 
departmental technical training was centred in Kuala Lumpur. 
Practical instruction was given to apprentices in the field and 
the results of the examinations held were in general satisfactory. 


One thousand two hundred and thirteen inspections were 
made under the Electricity Enactment as compared with 711 
in the previous year. Five hundred and sixteen candidates were 
examined for the granting of certificates as Electrical Engineer, 
Chargemen and Wiremen. 


VIIIL—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The census to be made in 1931 will demonstrate to what 
extent reliance can be placed on the statistical methods employed 
in estimating population on the basis of the lust intercensal 
increase. 


Until this present report the calculation of the inercase in 
population has been made on an arithmetical basis, the annual 
increase during the intercensal period having been taken us a 
constant figure. The figures in this report have for the first time 
been calculated on a geometrical basis; with the result that the 
estimate of the total population for 1930 is higher by nearly 
132,000 than the figure which would have been arrived at by the 
previous method. Hence estimated birth and death-rates for 
1930 both appear lower than would otherwise have been the case, 
and cannot be strictly compared with those shown in previous 
reports. All comparative tables in this present report have, 
however, been drawn up on the geometrical basis. 


Estimated by race and by State on a geometrical basis, the 
figure for the population of the Federated Malay States for 
mid-year 1930 is 1,722,941—an increase of 51,239 over that for 
the previous year. 
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The details are as follows: 





State. 1929. 1930. Increase. 

Perak Oks oi 723,873 ... 742,287 ... 18,364 
Selangor... .. 533,631 ... 553,464 ... 19,833 
Negri Sembilan... 240,051 ... 249,285 ... 9,234 
Pahang a vee 174,147... 177,955... 3,808 
1,671,702 fe 1,722,941... 51,239 





The distribution by race is given below: 























State. Malays. | Chinese. | Indians, Peeve Others. 
Perak a .--] 283,865 | 231,686 | 221,265/| 2,917 3,054 
Selangor ... ...] 126,388 | 191,283 | 227,063 4,315 4,415 
Negri Sembilan ...} 85,753 | 100,409 | 59,295 1,868 1,960 
Pahang... ...| 118,607 | 46,685 | 11,196 535 932 





Total ...| 614,113 | 570,013 | 518,819 9,635 | 10,36] 





Sixty-two thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine births were 
registered during 1930, as compared with 54,172 in 1929, the 
birth-rates for the two years being 36.5 and 32.4, respectively. 


The racial distribution of births is illustrated in the following 
table: 


Race, egies Birth.rate. 
Malays ... tay vs 24,239 se 39.5 
Chinese ... ids s+. 28,286 “oh 40.9 
Indians ... tie a. 14,478 wis 27.9 
Non-Asiatics ... a 141 a 14.6 
Others ... oe sa 700 ae 67.6 


Forty-one thousand five hundred and ninety-four deaths wel 
registered, as compared with 41,203 in 1929. If the same method 
of estimating the total population had been adopted this yeat & 
last year, the death-rate would have been reported as 26.1, 88 
compared with 26.4 reported last year. By the method of 
calculation now adopted the death-rate for 1930 is 24.1, % 
compared with 24.6 for 1929. : 
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The distribution of deaths by race is as follows: 
No. of 


Race. deaths, Death-rate. 
Malays ... ee ww. 12,544 wae 20.4 
Chinese ... sce ... 17,806 28 80.4 
Indians ... os .. 11,824 oe 21.8 
Non-Asiatics ... ies 44 res 4.6 
Others ... whe eee 376 Jo 36.3 


The following are among the principal causes of death in the 
Federation : 


Malaria includin, 








Dysentery and Pulmonary 
Raa teresa "diarrhoes. tuberculosis. 
Btate. 
Perak we] 7,513] 11.6 | 10.1 
Selangor ...| 4,316} 8.9 78 


N. Sembilan...| 2,612] 10.5 | 10.5 
Pahang ...| 2,280] 13.1 | 12.8 








Total ...|16,721] 10.9 9.7 





Deaths in infants under one year of age in 1930 numbered Infant. 

morta! fe 

10,227 compared with 9,618 in the previous year, the rates being y 
163 and 178, respectively. 


The distribution by State is shown below: 








Deaths of Death-rate per 1,000 births. 

State. infants under cm 7 
one year. 1929. 1930, 
Perak ... ae 8,924 eee 155 tee 144 
Selangor oh 8,405 ie 179 a 162 
Negri Sembilan 1,661 oo 202 ae 202 
Pahang es 1,237 on 245 he 196 
Total ... 10,227 aes 178 See 163 





GENERAL REMARKS. 
In spite of the economic depression the state of the public 
health of the Federated Malay States was on the whole 
satisfactory during 1930. 


The birth-rate of 36.5 per thousand living persons for the 
whole Federation constituted a record. 


Malaria. 
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Excluding the year 1926 (when records for Pahang were lost 
in the floods) the birth-rate for 1930 was 8.4 per mille above the 
mean for the nine yearly periods 1921-1930. 


The natural increase of births over deaths reached the 
satisfactory figure of 21,245, representing a 1.2 per cent. natural 
increase of the total population for the year. 


Comparing the three principal races, the birth-rate was 
highest amongst the Chinese (40.9) closely followed by the 
Malays (39.5), while that amongst the Indian population 
was 27.9. ‘ 

The death-rate of 24.1 per thousand of all races was lower 
than for the previous three years, but was slightly higher than 
the rates for 1924 and 1925. 


Leaving out of account the rate for 1926, which was not a 
true rate for the reason given above, that for 1930 was 0.5 per 
mille below the mean for the decennial period. 


Taking the three principal races in the Federated Malay 
States, the death-rate was highest in the Chinese (30.4), lowest 
in Malays (20.4), and but slightly higher in Indians (21.8): these 
last two figures are the lowest yet recorded for these races. 


The death-rate for the non-Asiatic population was 4.6, only 
44 deaths occurring among this small section of the community. 


Loss of life among infants showed a reduction from 178 pei 
thousand in 1929 to 163 for the year under review. 


PrincipaL Diseases. 


Judging from the number of cases treated in hospitals and 
from the number of deaths reported as due to ‘‘malaria, including 
fever’’, th«: incidence of the disease in 1980 was much the same 
as in the previous year. The registered deaths numbered 16,721, 
as compared with 16,968 in 1929. Admissions to Government 
hospitals numbered 36,647, with 1,915 deaths, compared with 
35,306 admissions and 1,795 deaths in 1929. It will be recalled 
that the incidence of malaria in 1929 showed a decrease in the 
neighbourhood of 25 per cent. from the previous two years: it 
now appears that the improved state of affairs has continued 
from 1929 to 1930. 


In making deductions ow the incidence of malaria—as of 
other diseases—from deaths recorded in the past year, it must 
be remembered that the trade depression led to a reduction in 
the number of immigrant labourers employed on estates, and 
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to the repatriation to India of many thousands. It goes without 
saying that estate labourers whose health had been unsatisfactory 
were the first to be discharged and repatriated. It follows that 
improvement in health statistics must be accepted with certain 
reservations. 


Pneumonia continues to be a most deadly disease. There 
were 2,834 cases admitted to hospital, of which 1,363, or more 
than 48 per cent., were fatal. The total number of deaths 
registered as due to diseases of the respiratory system other than 
tuberculosis was 3,182. 


The total number of reported deaths due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis was 2,130, which is slightly in excess of the 
figure of 2,000, mentioned in previous reports as the average 
figure for past years. The number of admissions to hospital 
was 2,109, which is not much higher than the year 
before (2,012); while the deaths in hospital were 1,060, 
which again is very near the previous figure of 1,078. It can be 
stated again that there is nothing in the statistics to indicate 
any rapid increase in the disease. 


The number of deaths reported under the heading of 
“‘dysentery and diarrhoea’’ was 2,061, compared with 2,194 for 
1929. Dysentery cases in Government hospitals numbered 2,861, 
with 633 deaths. 


Smallpox appeared in a mild form in the Kinta district 
of Perak; 22 cases, with two deaths, were reported. One other 
ease was reported froin among immigrant Indian labourers in the 
Quarantine Camp at Port Swettenham. Intensive vaccination 
campaigns were instituted, in Perak and elsewhere, and 217,770 
vaccinations carried out. 


It is satisfactory to be able to state that no case of cither 
cholera or plague occurred. 


Tropical typhus still causes anxiety, for, while the number of 
reported cases remained as high as in 1929, the mortality was 
much heavier. 


Close investigation has been continued with a view to 
incriminating the particular vector of the disease; its association 
with rats would seem te have been established. 


Cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis occurred among immigrant 
coolies at the Quarantine Camp, while there were a few scattered 


cases on estates. The total number reported was 22, with 
18 deaths. 
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The number of cases of leprosy detected and segregated 
during the year was over three hundred. This is an increase of 
about fifty over the average of recent years. 


The number of cases of yaws treated at hospitals was 4,238. 


For the first time since the inception of the campaign against 
venereal disease in 1925, the yearly total of patients treated at 
the Government clinics shows a reduction. The number for 
1930 was 35,734, a reduction of over five thousand from the 1929 
figure of 40,802. This reduction may be explained, partly at 
least, by the decrease in the numbers of immigrant Indians and 
Chinese. 


Systematic propaganda and educational work was continued : 
many lectures were delivered, demonstrations were given at 
agricultural shows, and pamphlets in all languages distributed. 
There are 59 centres for free treatment of venereal disease. 


During the course of the year the number of recognised 
brothels was being steadily reduced. It may be significant that 
the number of patients treated at clinics during the second half 
of the year was less by 3,742 than the number during the first 
half, the figures for the two six monthly periods being 19,738 
and 15,996. 


Cases of beri-beri admitted to hospitals were about two 
hundred in excess of the 1929 figure (1,843 compared with 1,640). 


In last year’s report attention was called to a satisfactory 
progressive decrease in the disease; the increased number of cases 
in 1930 was only to be expected, as the result of economic 
conditions interfering with the proper nourishment of the poorer 
classes, the full effect of which may not be apparent as yet. 


Inrant WELFARE Work. 

A new Infant Welfare Centre has been opened at Teluk 
Anson. At all centres an attempt is being made to reduce the 
amount of ordinary clinical out-patient work, and concentrate 
more on the proper preventive work of educating mothers, a 
step which is practicable now that the centres are so well known 
and attended. 


Visiting by Lady Medical Officers and Health Sisters in 
Malay kampongs received special attention. A start was made 
with the system of introducing voluntary workers, European and 
Asiatic, into the centres; there are great possibilities of 
developing useful work on these lines, and all that is required 
is public support. 
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Efforts were made during the year to bring practising 
midwives into association with the centres, so that their work 
should be kept up to the requisite standard. 


Inspection oF ScHOOLS. 


The school medical service was reorganized during the year. 
Previously school inspection was carried out by the staff of both 
the Medical and the Health Branch of the department. This 
dual control was not conducive to satisfactory work, and resulted 
in a certain amount of overlapping. It has now been possible 


to organize the work entirely under the Health Branch on a 
more satisfactory basis. 


The two Lady Medical Inspectors of Schools continued to 
carry out medical inspections of girls’ schools, and of schools 
consisting of children of both sexes of the kindergarten and 


younger classes. Other schools were visited by Assistant 
Medical Officers. 


One thousand and fifty-six schools were visited, and 58,554 
children examined. The principal defects discovered among the 
children included the following: dental caries, 23,987; enlarged 
glands, 4,772; tonsillar diseases, 3,707; skin diseases other than 
scabies, 3,269; eye diseases, 2,087; defective vision, 1,890; 
malnutrition, 1,814. 


In connexion with dental defects, the Dental Surgeon 
continued to carry out valuable curative and preventative work. 
Operative work included 7,871 examinations, 3,083 extractions, 
2,108 treatments, 1,391 fillings, 623 administrations of gas 
anaesthesia, 288 dressings and 147 scalings. Owing to shortage 
of staff it was not possible for scholars in Pahang to be examined 
for dental treatinent. In the three remaining States the average 
percentage of children with dental defects was 77.9, the 
percentage rate varying between 88.0 in the coastal belt, 82.6 in 
urban areas and 72.8 in rural areas. Extensive propaganda on 
dietetics and the care of the teeth was carried on by the Dental 
Surgeon, both in schools and by means of public lectures. 
Health talks to teachers and to senior scholars formed an integral 
part of the school medical service. Efforts were made to improve 
the hygienic aspect of schools and their surroundings, and 
improvements to buildings, sanitary annexes, water supplies, 
etc., were carried out as far as funds permitted. 
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Pustic Heatta Epvucartion. 

Public health propaganda included health exhibits at the 
various agricultural shows. A permanent building was erected 
in the Exhibition grounds at Kuala Lumpur, where the 
opportunity was taken to stage a very successful health 
exhibition. A highly successful Health Week was held at Ipoh 
during the year. This is the first venture of the kind to be 
attempted in the Federated Malay States; its success was 
gratifying not only on account of the immediate results, but 
also as a promise of further successful efforts of a similar nature. 


Educational cinematograph films were prepared during the 
year. The subjects selected were infant welfare and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The pictures of Malay and Chinese family life were 
all obtained locally, and this local colour makes the films 
peculiarly attractive for the people intended to be reached. 
Health Inspectors have been trained for the. work of showing 
these films in kampongs and towns, and stories illustrating other 
health subjects will be added to the list as soon as they can be 
completed. E 

QUARANTINE AND Port HEALTH Work. 

The work at Port Swettenham was lightened during the 
latter half of the year by the virtual cessation of recruiting of 
Indian immigrant labour. Whereas 60,761 immigrants and deck 
passengers were dealt with during 1929, there were only 33,09 
in 1930. 


Assistance was given to the Labour Department, during the 
reduction of labour on estates in the autumn, by accommodating 
in the Quarantine Camp at Port Swettenham 15,823 labourers 
and their dependents, pending their repatriation to India. As 
a result large numbers of patients, in all 1,612, were treated in 
the Camp hospital. 


HospitaLs AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

The number of in-patients admitted to Government hospitals 
during the year was 115,908, with 9,825 deaths, corresponding 
with 113,647 patients and 9,756 deaths for the previous year. 
The number of major surgical operations performed was 1,765, 
compared with 1,671 in 1929. 


The number of out-patients treated at all hospitals. 
dispensaries, travelling dispensaries and dispensary boats in 1930 
was reported as 636,849, compared with 878,158 in 1929: the 
apparent decrease is due to an improved system of recording 
cases. 
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At the end of the year there were 1,987 male and 601 female 
patients at the Central Mental Hospital. Admissions during the 
year numbered 971, and discharges 484. There were 197 deaths. 


The new Leper Settlement at Sungei Buloh was opened in 
August, and the patients previously accommodated in Kuala 
Lumpur were transferred there. This new institution is 
admirably suited for its purpose, and compares favourably with 
any of its kind in the world. It will afford the opportunity, for 
the first time, for carrying out the treatment of leprosy on 
satisfactory- lines. The number of lepers in the Settlement at 
the end of the year was 1,085. 


Simultaneously with the opening of the Leper Settlement, 
the new Decrepit Settlement at Sungei Buloh was opened. Here 
there is accommodation, under excellent conditions, for over 
six hundred aged and infirm. The-Settlement is rapidly being 
filled by patients from the decrepit wards of various hospitals 
and decrepit vagrants. The number of inmates at the end of 
the year was 442. 


In addition to the great mass of routine work yearly carried 
out at the Institute for Medical Research, much valuable research 
work was undertaken. Malaria research included study of the 
effect of plasmoquine administration on the infectivity of 
parasite-carriers ; this is a line of research which may be of great 
importance in future measures for the prevention of malaria. 
Further progress was made in the study of tropical typhus, and 
it is hoped that information may be forthcoming which may lead 
to practical methods for the prevention of this disease. Enteric 
fever was investigated with a view to improved methods of 
diagnosis. 


The production of lymph for smallpox vaccination was in 
operation at the beginning of the year, and the issue of lympk 
began in March. In spite of the fact that an_ intensive 
vaccination campaign called for a supply greatly in excess of 
that anticipated, all demands were successfully met. 


VETERINARY. 

Prior to July, 1930, the department was, in the Federated 
Malay States, a branch or division of the Medical Department. 
In May, Captain F. J. Sheedy, M.B.£., Deputy Director of 
Veterinary Services, Tanganyika Territory, was appointed 
Principal Veterinary Officer, Malaya, with full executive powers 
in the Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements and in 
an advisory capacity to the Unfederated States. He arrived and 
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assumed duty on the 24th July, subsequent to which to the end 
of the year he was mainly employed in touring throughout the 
peninsula for the purpose of observing prevalent conditions and 
obtaining local experience, and establishing a head-quarters office 
in his chosen site, Singapore. In addition to the Principal 
Veterinary Officer the present establishment consists of seven 
European Veterinary Officers, holding British degrees. and 
qualifications, and 23 Non-European Veterinary Inspectors, 
graduates of the several Indian Veterinary Educational Institutes. 


The statistical tables below show the detailed distribution 
of the staff and its relationship to area, population and numbers 
of animals: 











F Total No. No. Nees 

State. : A reeitt Population. buffaloes’! European (Graduates 

sq. miles. and Vety. of Indian 

cattle. | Officers. Colleges). 
Perak ... ce 7,800 742,237 | 31,956 2 9 
Selangor ..| 8,156 553.464 | 12,709 1 6 
Negri Sembilan 2,550 249,285 | 17,974 2 3 
Pahang... ...| 14,000 177,955 | 17,487 2 5 
Total ...| 27,506 | 1,722,941 | 80,126 7 23 


The above yielding the following for the whole of the 
Federated Malay States: 























Ratio oF 
Each European Veterinary Each Non-European Veterinary 
Oflicer to Inspector to 
Area in : Buffaloes Area in . Buffaloes 
sq. miles. Population: and cattle. | sq. miles. Population. and cattle. 
3,929 246,134 11,446 1,195 | 74,910 | 3,483 














At present the activities of the staff are mainly directed 
towards the control and eradication of animal disease in all its 
aspects including the enforcement of quarantine enactments; 
the application of measures against cruelty to animals; the 
maintenance of animal hospitals or infirmaries for the treatment 
of sick and injured; the inspection of live animals intended for 
human consumption as meat and the inspection of the meat itself 
in towns without a separate organization for this purpose; the 
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training of local-born candidates for employment in the junior or 
subordinate posts of the department; the general care, welfare 
and economic management of the animals of those whose 
interests are inclined to be pastoral. 


The future aims of the service are, inter alia, to stimulate 
interest in and gradually to develop the animal husbandry aspect 
of local enterprise, to introduce ways and means whereby suitable 
areas may be progressively utilised for stock-raising and stock- 
improving, to divert the attention and energies of the pastoral 
section of the people into pursuits for which they are naturally 
adapted and to endeavour to make it worth while to do so. 


Malaya can never be converted into a stock-raising country 
in the true sense of that term but it is felt that she could, and 
should, at least produce a progressively increasing quota of her 
own internal requirements of milk and meat. 


Without any financial aid Mr. Macgregor, the Veterinary 
Officer, Pahang State (Western Division), has been making a 
special study of the local domesticated buffalo, for some years 
past, in addition to his normal routine duties. He has gradually 
collected valuable data concerning the biology, physiology, 
conformation and pathology of these useful animals which stand 
out so prominently in Malayan agricultural life. In  rice- 
cultivation alone the buffalo is definitely indispensable and it 
seems safe to assume that his natural adaptability for work in 
‘padi’? swamps cannot be replaced by any mechanical device, 
nor can oxen be substituted. 


A departmental scheme for the improvement of the breed 
of the local buffalo, experimentation by cross-breeding with other 
strains, general research into the genetics of this animal, and 
the arranging of lectures and practical demonstrations to local 
farmers, is now being considered. Such a scheme should be 
productive of highly satisfactory results in due course, and its 
inception and development are amply justified from every point 
of view. 


No organized rescarch of any description has ever yet been 
conducted, although commendable investigations and work have 
been undertaken by individual officers, inadequately equipped 
for such a purpose. Neither laboratory nor apparatus is available. 
The need for systematic research is manifest and, at present, 
problems concerning diseases of buffaloes, cattle, horses, pigs 
and poultry can provide ample material for a modern institute 
and staff. Recommendations already submitted on this subject 
are now under consideration. 
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Rinderpest.—No cases of this disease were recorded in the 
Federated Malay States during 1930. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Outbreaks were reported in the 
following States: Perak, Pahang and Negri Sembilan. All were 
of the mild type which is invariably noted in local epizootics. 


Haemorrhagic Septicaemia.—One outbreak was recorded in 
Perak North, causing the deaths of six out of a herd of 
14 buffaloes. 


Rabies.—No canine cases were observed in Perak during the 
year, although an Indian who died from this cause in Taiping 
stated that he had been bitten by a dog in Bruas some time 
previously : 


Negri Sembilan... za ... No cases 
Pahang aos en wih ... No cases 
Selangor wes tes oe ... Ten cases recorded 


during 1930 (nine dogs and one calf), as against 48 during 1929. 
In this State 4,254 dogs were vaccinated against the disease 
during the year. 


Amongst other disenses recorded were contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of goats, swine fever, tuberculosis, piroplasmosis. 
bacillary white diarrhoea of fowls, equine ‘‘dry-coat’’ and canine 
distemper. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


The expenditure upon Education (including $629,331 spent 
by the Public Works Department on the building and upkeep 
of schools) was $4,128,170. Of this sum, $583,586 was paid in 
grants to English aided schools and $77,533 in grants to Chinese 
vernacular schools. The total revenue, derived mainly from 
school fees, collected by the department was $239,159. In 
addition the Education Rate realised $281,562. 


Three European mistresses were recruited and one resigned. 
At the end of the year. the European male officers of the 
department on the Federated Malay States Establishment 
numbered 54 and the female 18. This included administrative 
and teaching staff and miscellaneous appointments, The 
difficulty of recruiting European schoolmasters has beet 
overcome, mainly owing to the Colonial Office having arranged 
special training classes for them in London. The specialist 
post of Assistant Inspector of Tamil Schools, created in 1926, 
was at last filled in September, 19380. 
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One of the two highest local educational institutions open to 
students from the Federated Malay States is King Edward VII 
College of Medicine, Singapore. The other is Raffles College, 
which provides a higher education in subjects other than 
medicine. Fifty-two student teachers from English schools in 
the Federated Malay States were studying at Raffles College at 
Government expense. These students on the completion of 
their studies are employed as teachers in the Government and 
aided schools. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, trains probationers for 
the Malay Administrative Service and for various Government 
departments. 


Progress was made with the building of a School of 
Agriculture at Serdang, in order to provide practical and 
scientific courses in agriculture. The school should open in 
May, 1931. 


Evening classes were held as usual. In Perak elementary 
English was taught at four centres and book-keeping and 
shorthand also at Taiping. In Kuala Lumpur the curriculum 
comprised English, shorthand, book-keeping, typewriting, 
mathematics, machine drawing, enrriage-building, locomotive 
and electrical engineering, workshop mechanics, surveying, art 
and Malay: book-keeping and shorthand were however dropped 
owing to insufficient enrolment. In Negri Sembilan there were 
evening classes in English at three centres but the enrolment 
hardly justified their continuance. The new scheme for Normal 
Classes which differentiates between courses for Primary and 
courses for Elementary teachers proved acceptable and 
successful. 


Of the 18,155 pupils in English schools, 424 held 
Government scholarships, enjoying free education, board and 
lodging; 15 held other scholarships ; 2,648 received free education 
from the Government and 189 free education from other sources. 
Thus 38,276 or 18 per cent. receive a free education. All pupils 
in Malay vernacular schools enjoy free education. 


There were 23 English Government schools for boys, 12 
English grant-in-aid schools for boys and 13 for girls. The total 
average enrolment was 7,348, 6,331 and 4,476. 


The expenditure on the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, was 
$89,450. At the end of the year there were 129 students, all 
boarders, educated and maintained entirely at Government 
expense. The experiment of having student probationers for 
the Malay Administrative Service studying at the College proved 
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a success. The general health of the boys was good. A 

Sclungor boy had an epileptic fit at school and died at home 

in October. Cricket, hockey and association football are played . 
and the school swimming-pool is very popular. Tennis and fives 

are also played. There were 46 Cadets and 75 Scouts. The 

Cadet Corps received a good report at its annual inspection. 

In March His Excellency the High Commissioner presented 

one of the staff, Che Jalaludin, with the gold medal of merit in 

recognition of his services to the Seout Movement. 


At the end of the year there were 888 students and one 
probationer at the Sultan Idris Training College for the training 
of Malay vernacular teachers. For the first time students came 
from Sarawak and Borneo. After the fasting month 122 students 
completed their course. The total expenditure was $159,846, 
defrayed two-thirds by the Federated Malay States and one-third 
by the Government of the Straits Settlements. The curriculum 
comprises the Malay language and literature, Malay history, 
geography, the theory and practice of teaching, hygiene, practical 
training, rural science, handiwork and _ religious instruction. 
The Translation Bureau prepared a large number of new books 
including Malay translations of ‘‘Treasure Island’’ and ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’’. 


The strength of the College Company in the Malayw 
Volunteer Infantry was three officers and 209 other ranks. All 
attended Camp at Port Dickson during July and received § 
favourable report. There were 199 College Scouts. 


The Malay vernacular schools are all Government institutions 
and provide free education. There are 442 schools for boys and 
82 for girls with average enrolments of 34,065 and 4,941. The 
Malay teaching staff numbers 1,541. The Malay eagerness for 
the education of girls continues. 


There are 333 Tamil vernacular schools with an averse 
enrolment of 12,640. Estates continued to build and equip 2°" 
schools. It is certain that with the appointment of an Inspectet 
Tamil schools will improve rapidly. 


Three hundred and seventy-seven Chinese schools ¥¢? 
registered with 903 teachers and 22,308 pupils, of whom 5,44 
were girls. Grants were paid to 90 schools. The training class 
for Chinese teachers was continued at Kuala Lumpur. There 
were 41 students in two classes. There are two Governmett 
Chinese schools of primary standard at Kuala Lumpur. One 
was opened in 1929, i 
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The Federal Trade School at Kuala Lumpur trains youths 
to become general fitters and motor mechanics. At the close 
of 1980 there were 77 students, two of whom came from 
Kelantan; the others came in more or less equal numbers from 
the four States of the Federation. At the end of 1929 the number 
in attendance was 64. The average attendance was 96.8 per cent. 
Sixteen students completed the three-year course of training and 
all but one found employment, mostly with Government 
departments. A stall was taken at the Malayan Agri- 
Horticultural Exhibition held in April and the specimens of the 
boys’ work which were displayed aroused considerable interest. 
The school had no difficulty in obtaining jobs on whigh to give 
the students practice in work of a commercial nature; jobs, 
indeed, had often to be refused. Half of the students were 
accommodated in a temporary building which serves as the 
school hostel, the remainder being housed in the Malay 
Government Boarding House at Kampong Bahru. The discipline 
and conduct were excellent. 


A second Trade School was opened at Ipoh on June 2nd with 
25 pupils, 19 being Malays. 


The Carpentry School at Bagan Serai continued to train 
students in furniture-making. The average enrolment was 58. 
At the school-leaving examination 15 candidates passed. 


X.—LANDS AND SURVEY (INCLUDING GEOLOGY). 
The area in private occupation at the end of the year 
amounted to about 2,626,801 acres under agricultural titles and 
206,180 acres under mining titles. 


It is estimated that of the 27,500 square miles covered by 
the four States of the Federation, 16.1 per cent. is land in private 
occupation, 25.5 per cent. is reserved forest, while the balance of 
58.4 per cent. ig still State land, including therein land reserved 
for purposes other than forests. 


The land revenue (including $1,618,073 derived from Land 
Sales) amounted to $7,181,455 as compared with $7,760,102 
(including $2,230,446 derived from Land Sales) collected in 1929. 


. 


Surveys. 
The cost of the department may be summarised as follows: 
re Gross Reimbursement Net 
expenditure. and revenue. expenditure. 
1930 ae .» $1,926,623 ... $645,450 ... $1,281,173 
1929 aoe ae 1,908,567... 74,501... 1,229,066 


1928 eas o. 1,869,564... 687,242... 1,182,322 
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Prior to 1929 payment was received for topographical 
survey of forest reserves. Had this practice continued the 
net expenditure in 1930 would have been $1,231,173 and in 
1929, $1,179,066. The increase in gross expenditure in the last 
two years is due principally to the expansion of the 
Meteorological Branch and to expenditure of a capital nature. 
The increase in net expenditure is due to a decrease in the 
fees collected for title surveys. 


The main financial data of the last three years are given in 
the table below : 


Fees carned 


Year. Expenditure. at schedule nace Net cost. 
rates. 

1980 ... $927,943... $533,805 ... $330,959 ... $596,984 

1929 .. 913,507 ... 499,018... 428,852 ... 490,155 

1928 .. 903,842... 462,877... 892,896... 510,946 


The figures in the third column of this table do not include 
work, to which the schedule of fees does not apply, carried out 
free of other departments. This would increase the 1930 
earnings to $591,554 or approximately 64 per cent. of the 
expenditure. 


There was a sharp decline in the number of surveys 
requisitioned in the latter part of 1930 resulting in the receipt 
of requisitions for 10,757 lots only—nearly 6,000 less than in 
the preceding year. The number of lots surveyed was 14,70 
while requisitions for 13,8396 lots were satisfied. Requisitions 
for 23,481 lots were outstanding at the end of the year, but all 
but 8,978 had been surveyed. 


Observations for the connection of the primary  triangula- 
tion of Malaya with the Kelantan base were completed during 
the year and provided proof of its adequate accuracy. The 
system of precise levels was carried northwards through Kedah 
to Perlis and its extension southwards to Singapore commenced. 
The secondary triangulation in Pahang was extended to the 
Cameron Highlands area to control the survey for title of 
areas being alienated for tea cultivation there. 


One thousund eight hundred and sixty-eight square miles 
were added to the standard topographical map of Malaya, scale 
one inch to one mile, and 98.5 square miles of Forest Reserves 
were surveyed on the scale four inches to one mile. Large 
scale surveys in Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh and Teluk Anson were 
continued, 
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The survey of the area between Cameron Highlands and 
the Perak and Kelantan borders effectively disposed of the 
statements, which had gained some currency, that there existed, 
north of the Highlands, a flat area or areas more suitable for a 
hill station than that now being developed. 


An increase in the volume of work completed by the m 


Central Drawing Office and the Photo-Lithographic Branch 
which, together, are responsible for the reproduction of the very 
wide range of maps available, is again recorded. Although there 
was some falling off in map sales the revenue of the Branch 
from all sources amounted to $66,948. The equipment was 
improved by the provision of an additional litho machine and 
a camera, which was constructed departmentally, capable of 
taking a negative 42”x 38”. The year’s productions included 
sixteen quarter degree shects of the standard one mile to one 
inch topographical map of Malaya and State maps of Selangor, 
Johore and Trengganu. Topographical maps on the standard 
scale now cover approximately 45 per cent. of the Federated 
Malay States, while virtually the whole of the area alienated is 
covered by cadastral sheets on the scale of eight chains to one 
inch. 


The first stage in the establishment of the Mcteorological 
Service, which is paid for by all the Malayan Governments in 
proportion to their revenues, ended in March with, the 
completion of the last of the seventeen second order stations. 
The full programme of observations was carried out from the 
Ist April and from that date full daily weather reports were 
supplied to the Press and harbour authorities. Investigations 
in directions intended to lead towards the provision of local 
weather forecasts were made and were attended with sufficient 
success to encourage further work of this nature. Metcorological 
reports were supplied to aircraft in flight but it was found that 
with the limited communication facilities available the value 
of such reports was to some extent discounted by the time 
taken in transit. 


Under arrangements made by the Sceretary of State this 
country was included in a tour of inspection of Colonial Survey 
Departments by Brigadier Winterbotham, ¢.M.G., D.s.0., R.E. He 
spent several wecks on his investigations and his report testified 
to the efficiency of the department. 
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GEOLoGy. 

The results of the general geological survey of Malaya were 
published in a map om the scale of 12 inches to one mile. The 
recording by the Mining Geologist on the 8-chain revenue survey 
sheets of information from mines and areas prospected was 
continued: the amount of information thus compiled is now 
considerable and will be very useful for reference in the future. 
A soil-survey of part of Pahang in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Department was attempted but had to be 
discontinued for lack of funds. The Senior Geologist carried 
out exploratory work in the Benom and Main Ranges, crossing 
the former via the summit from west to east, and mapping 
part of the latter north of Fraser's Hill, thereby proving the 
presence of a mass of quartzite (known on Fraser's Hill as Bukit 





Petri) in the granite area. 


XI.—LABOUR. 





The majority of labourers in the Federated Malay 8 
are Chinese and Southern Indians. The latter are chiefly 
engaged in agricultural work and on public services: the former 
in agriculture and every other form of manual labour. Skilled 
work is almost entirely in the hands of the Chinese. 


In addition there are 3,560 Javanese labourers, immigrants 
from the Netherlands East Indies. This class of labour is 
recruited mainly for the Kuala Lipis and Kuantan districts of 
Pahang. One thousand four hundred and fifty-two of these 
labourers were working on contracts of service for 900 days’ work 
entered into in Java. Five hundred and seventy of these 
contracts expired and 10 were entered into during the year. 
This is the only form of indentured labour in the Federated 
Malay States. All other lubourers of all races are at liberty te 
leave their employment at any time on giving a month's notice. 


Conditions of labour are governed by the provisions of the 
Labour Code, 1923, and by the Netherlands Indian Labourers’ 
Protection  Enactment, 1927. These Enactments  @€e 
administered by a Labour Department under the direction of the 
Controller of Labour, Malaya. Officers of the Chinese 
Protectorate are appointed Deputy or Assistant Controllers of 
Labour to deal with questions of Chinese Labour. 


Relations between employers and labourers were generally 
satisfactory, but it took sometime for labourers to so emodl ite 
themselves to the changed conditions which now gover? the 
rubber industry. 
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Economic conditions throughout the world have been very 
depressed during the year, with the result that there has been a 
drastic curtailment of the use of the two main products of this 
country. The position was aggravated by the fact that the 
production of both rubber and tin was rapidly increasing. In 
the early part of the year efforts were made by the producers of 
rubber and tin to restrict production to relieve the glutted 
markets but as these efforts had no appreciuble effect on the 
surplus stocks, the prices of both tin and rubber fell in May to 
what were regarded as totally uneconomic levels. Both industries 
were forced to exercise the strictest economy. Wages began to 
fall everywhere except in the case of labourers whose wages were 
protected directly or indirectly under section 141, Labour Code. 
In July and August enquiries were held to consider the ability 
of the rubber industry to pay the standard rates of wages fixed 
previously and it was decided to recommend a reduction of 
approximately 20 per cent. in standard wages to Indian labourers. 
The reduction became effective as from the 5th October in the 
districts in which wages are prescribed. Wages throughout the 
country fell in sympathy and became effective before the 
5th October in districts other than those in which wages were 
prescribed. Subsequently commodity prices fell in sympathy 
with the decreased purchasing power of the public. 


The estate population for the past five years is shown in the 
following table : 


1930, 









Total. 
Females.| 





Males. 





Indians (Mad- 








ras Presi- 
dency) 172,466 | 162,460] 181,205] 91,027] 42,853} 133,880 
Chinese 50,647] 65,617] 25,979] 4,104] 30,083 
Javanese 5,149 5,316 2,550| 1,010 3,560 
Others 4,788 6,642 90 512 3,102 
Total 225,218] 223,044] 258,780] 122,146] 48,479 | 170,625 





Health conditions on estates generally show an improvement 
on those of 1929. The death-rate among Indian labourers on 
estates and mines from which returns are received was 12.51 per 
mille on an average population of 163,591 as compared with 
12.58 on an average population of 168,025 in 1929, 15.71 in 1928, 
18.44 in 1927 and 15.62 in 1926. The mortality among labourers 
of other races, of whom there are fewer employed on estates 
was 4.78 per mille. The death-rate per mille amongst labourers 
of all races was 9.87. 


Wages, 


Estate 
population. 
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Health Under the Health Boards Enactment (No. 32 of 1929) a 
Central Health Board has been constituted which is empowered 
to collect an annual cess or cesses for the purpose of carrying 
out health measures in areas other than Sanitary Board areas, 
and Local Boards under the control of the Central Health Board 
have been formed in all States. The Local Board areas 
correspond generally with those of administrative districts 
and the District Officers are Chairmen of the Local Boards. 
In order to co-ordinate the work of the Boards with the Labour 
Code, the Controller of Labour is appointed ex-officio President 
of the Central Health Board. Further progress was made in 
the first half of the year in organising uniformity of service by 
private medical practitioners on estates throughout the 
Federation, and with the assistance of Government, six medical 
officers were recruited from England by the Central Board to 
supervise medical work on estates in the Tampin and Kuala 
Pilah districts of Negri Sembilan. The erection or extension of 
estate hospitals for the treatment of labourers in accordance 
with the requirements of ‘‘The Labour Code, 1923,’ and ‘‘Health 
Boards Enactment, 1929,’’ was proceeded with. But the rapid 
fall in the price of rubber during the first seven months of the 
year led to representations being made in September by members 
of the planting community for modification in the working of 
the Health Boards Enactment with a view to effecting such 
economies as were possible. At important meetings of the 
Central Board held towards the end of the year, it was decided 
to reduce expenditure to the minimum; the medical officers 
recruited by the Board were given notice of the termination of 
their services, steps were taken to reduce the staff in the office 
of the Administrator, and estate managers were notified tht 
they were at liberty to make the best arrangements possible '@ 
the circumstances for the medical care of their labours, 
provided such arrangements were in accordance with the 
requirements of the Labour Code, 1928, and were considered 
satisfactory by the Local Boards. 

Chinese The fall in the prices of tin and rubber resulted ™ 

an tues” considerable unemployment amongst Chinese labourers, 

perme measures had to be taken to meet this. 


By proclamation under the Colony Ordinance the immigration 


of Chinese labourers was restricted from Ist August onwards i 
one-third of the number that had been coming into the Colon} 
in the previous quarter. Similar powers were take? 

Government in the Federated Malay States to restrict Chines? 
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immigration by the passing of the Immigration Restriction 
Enactment, No. 24 of 1980, but the need for a proclamation 
under it did not occur as all Chinese immigrant labourers land 
in the Colony before proceeding to the Federated Malay States. 
The number of Chinese deck passengers arriving in the Colony 
was 200,184, while the number of those returning to China was 
167,812. 


Government undertook the repatriation of Chinese who 
desired it and who were ‘certified by a Medical Officer to be unfit 
for further labour in Malaya. Three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five men were repatriated at a cost to Government of 
$64,237. 


Relief works were put in hand by Government in Perak, 
where unemployment was worst, and in Selangor. 


An Unemployed Relief Camp was run in Kuala Lumpur for 
six months by a Committee of Chinese with the assistance of 
the Protector of Chinese. It was supported entirely by public 
subscriptions and cost $26,188. The total number of men 
admitted was 3,240. The thanks of Government are due to all 
who subscribed and to those Chinese who gave their time and 
services to running the camp. 


The thanks of Government are also due to the members of 
the Kinta Unemployment Committce which did so much to ease 
the difficult situation in the district of Kinta. 


The Decrepit Settlement at Sungei Buloh was utilised by 
the bringing into force of Enactment No. 9 of 1928 and decrepits 
were transferred to it to the number of over 400. 


The immigration of labourers from Southern India is 
regulated by the Indian Immigration Committce (of which the 
Controller of Labour, Malaya, is ex-officio Chairman) appointed 
by the High Commissioner. 


The railway fares in India, steamer passages and transport 
expenses of such labourers to their places of employment are 
paid from the Indian Immigration Fund. 


The total number of labourers so assisted who arrived in 
Penang during 1930 was 39,873 ineluding 34,041 adults and 
5,832 minors compared with 82,183 in 1929. These ‘‘assisted 
labourers’’ brought with them 2,808 infants. In previous years 
no record of the number of infants brought in by immigrants 
was maintained. Of the adult immigrants, 25,108 were men and 
8,933 women. The number that proceeded to places of 
employment in the Federated Malay States was 29,531 as 
compared with 56,223 in 1929, 


Immigration: 
Southern 
Indians, 


The Indian 
Immigration 
Fund. 


Repatriation. 
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Owing to the low price of rubber, estates found themselves 
in many cases with a surplus of labour in 1930, and recruiting 
in India was accordingly stopped on Ist August, 1930, after 
which date only those labourers who wished to rejoin their 
families in Malaya were assisted to emigrate from India. 


The income of the fund is derived from a quarterly 
assessment levied on all employers of South Indian labour 
throughout Malaya based on the number of days’ work done by 
such labourers during the quarter. 


With a view to increasing the number of female labourers 
employed a differential rate is levied on male and female 
labourers. The rate of assessment was fixed as follows: 


Males. Females. 
Ist Quarter... at .. $2.88 on $2.16 
2nd_s,, ned Ae w= 2.16 a 144 
38rd * ud es ine 1.44 ee 72 
4th ha sa es oc 36 te _ 


in respect of every 72 days’ work done. 


During 1930, 56,063 adults with 15,873 minors and 5,825 
infants were repatriated to India. Included in these numbers 
were 37,302 adults, 11,111 minors and 4,090 infants from the 
Federated Malay States. The majority of these repatriates were 
fit unemployed labourers for whom work could not be found in 
Malaya. ; 


Among those repatriated at the expense of the Indian 
Immigration Fund 2,492 adults, 620 minors and 210 infants had 
been inmates of the Home for Indians, Kuala Lumpur, an 
institution maintained by the Immigration Committee. 


XII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATION. 

The total number of Enactments passed, excluding the 
Supply Enactments, was thirty-one. Of these, eighteen were 
amending Enactments, five were re-enactments of already 
existing provision, two were repealing Enactments and the 
remaining six introduced new matter into the statute book. 


Of the new Enactments, the most important are the 
Muhammadan Law and = Malay Custom (Determination) 
Enactinent, and the Copyright Enactment. The former provides 
that any Civil Court before which any question of Muhammadaa 
Law or Malay Custom arises may refer such question to the 
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State Council whose decision of the point is final and must be 
given effect to by the Court. The Copyright Enactment follows 
the lines of the English Act of 1911, with certain local variations 
and omissions. 


The Pilgrims and Pilgrim Ships Enactment reproduces, with 
necessary alterations to suit local conditions, the provisions of 
Part IV of the Merchant Shipping Ordinance of the Colony. 


The Immigration Restriction Enactment provides for the 
prohibition and regulation of immigration of labourers in certain 
circumstances and is complementary to the Colony Ordinance. 


Enactment 25 of 1930 introduces the principle of the 
limitation of liability of shipowners as contained in the Merchant 
Shipping Act. 


A Rule Committee to regulate procedure in ‘the Supreme 
Court is established by Enactment No. 27 of 1930. 


The most important re-enactment was the Stamp Enactment 
which repeals the old State Enactments and brings the law on 
this subject up to date. . Other re-enactments include a new 
Minor Offences Enactment, a Register of Criminals Enactment, 
the Emergency Regulations Enactment, the Census Enactment, 
and the Vaccination Enactment. 


The amending Enactments of importance were the 
amendment to the Civil Procedure Code affecting the attachment 
of immovable property and the abolition of a maximum rate of 
interest prescribed by law, the amendment to the Labour Code, 
and that of the Railways Enactment giving the Railway 
Administration authority to establish road motor services. 


The Public Servants Liabilities Enactments and the 
Pawnbrokers (Amendment) Enactment, 1929, were repealed. 


Puanters’ Loans Boarp. 


On lst January, 1930, the Board had outstanding as 
“Planters’’ loans to six companies ($445,000) and fifteen 
individuals ($146,900), the sum of $591,900. It lent in new 
loans (ten) during the year a further $182,500, while one property 
completed repayment of its loan in full ($1,000) and seven other 
properties made partial repayments to the extent of $14,300. 
At the end of the year, the ‘‘Planters’’ loans outstanding were 
$759,100 to nine companies ($571,000) and sixteen individuals 
($188,100). 


Planters’ 
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Building loans at the beginning of the year totalled 
fifty-one (48 borrowers) amounting to $1,354,040. During the 
course of the year, a further twenty-three loans amounting to 
$300,000 were approved but of these seven totalling $82,000 
had not been taken up by the end of the year. Repayments 
in full were made by seven borrowers totalling $81,200, 
forty-three others made partial repayments to the extent of 
$145,180, while undrawn balances not required ($16,930) were 
cancelled. At the end of the year, the Board had outstanding 
sixty-two loans (59 borrowers) amounting to $1,328,730. 


Under the War Service Land Grant Scheme, at the 
beginning of the year, seventy-two ex-soldiers were indebted to 
the Board in respect of loans amounting to $1,746,750. Partial 
repayments by two estates were made during the course of the 
year amounting to $13,500, leaving at the end of the year the 
sum of $1,733,250 still outstanding. 


The interest earned during the year amounted to $196,631, 
of which $38,184 was in respect of ‘‘Planters’’ loans, $76,249 
in respect of ‘‘Building”’ loans and $82,158 in respect of “War 
Service’ loans. Interest collected totalled $148,211 and the 
amount credited to Federal Revenue, in respect of all loans, 
was $101,483. 


The profit on working earned by the Board during the year 
was $32,672 but after providing for all doubtful debts in respect 
of ‘‘War Service’ loans, the results for the year shew a loss of 
$19,469. 


The reserves of the Board stand at $790,000. 


The capital of the Board is $4,000,000, created by the 
‘Planters Loans Fund Enactment, 1915’’. 


Pusric TRUSTEE AND OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATOR. : 
The year under review was the eighth year of the working 
of the Department of the Public Trustee. 


The duties of the Public Trustee are: 


(a) to act in the administration of estates of small values 


(b) to act as an ordinary trustee; 
(c) to act as a trustee appointed by the Court. 


jn all 
During the year the Public Trustee accepted 24 trusts in® 


as compared with 21 in 1929. 
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The value of the property held in trust by the Public Trustee 
at the end of the year was estimated at over $4,249,000. 


The office of Official Administrator, Federated Malay States, 
is combined with that of the Public Trustee. The number of 
estates taken up by the Official Administrator during 1930 was 
28, valued at over $93,000. At the close of the year 27 estates 
with a gross value of $133,254 were being administered. 


Estate Duty OFFIcz. 

The new Estate Duty Enactment came into force on the 
1st October, 1929. ‘his is a Federal Enactment, and duties 
collected under it are Federal. It does not apply to the estate 
of persons dying before the 1st October, 1929; duty on such 
estates is still collected under the Stamp Enactment. 


Total estate duty collected throughout the Federated Malay 
States in 1930 was $224,608 as compared with $339,438 for 
1929 and $529,937 for 1928. 


The effects of the depression in trade were very strongly 
marked in this office. Even the more valuable estates were 
heavily in debt: and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
collecting duty, owing to the rapid fall in the value of land, and 
to the accumulation of interest on charges, etc., after property 
had come into the hands of representatives. Rubber estates 
and mining leases became increasingly difficult to value in the 
course of the year: in fact in more than one instance a rubber 
estate was declared (though not assessed) as a liability. 


VoLUNTEERING, 
The year has shown satisfactory progress all round in 
numbers and efficiency due to the zeal of all ranks of the Forces 
and to the efforts of the late Commandant and Permanent Staff. 


The Malay States Volunteer Regiment has increased its 
numbers by 169. 


Although the Malayan Volunteer Infantry is not yet up to 
strength its numbers have inereased and its efficiency has 
improved considerably. 


The weapon training of the Malay States Volunteer Regiment 
remains at a high level, and that of the Malayan Volunteer 
Infantry is satisfactory. 
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During the year a great deal was done to complete the 
war organization of mobile M.T. Columns, to make all ranks of 
Malay States Volunteer Regiment and Malayan Volunteer 
Infantry familiar with the organization, and to train them in the 
operations that such columns might be required to carry out. 


The Light Battery, Malay States Volunteer Regiment, which 
was only formed in 1929, has rapidly increased its efficiency. 


Particular attention is drawn to the increase in efficiency 
of the Malayan Volunteer Infantry, to the way in which all 
ranks have responded to the appeal to apply themselves to 
improving their efficiency, and particularly to the excellent 
response they made to the appeal to attend camp for a fortnight 
instead of for a week. 


During the year a reorganization of the system of Command 
of the Federated Malay States Volunteer Force was worked out 
in which, without interfering with the continued and separate 
existence of the Malay States Volunteer Regiment and Malayan 
Volunteer Infantry Corps and without altering the administration 
of the status of the Malayan Volunteer Infantry as Troops of 
the Rulers of States, the duties of the officers commanding State 
Troops are more clearly defined and command and training 
generally will be facilitated. 


Tue Statistics DEPARTMENT. 


The Statistics Department had no staff in the Federated 
Malay States, but continued to work through the courtesy of 
other departments, the principal part of its duties being to deal 
with material concerning Malaya as a whole. The Secretary 
of State approved the creation of the post of Deputy Registrar 
General of Statistics, Federated Malay States, and the 
appointment to it of the Deputy Supervisor of Rubber 
(Mr. Gordon Carrie) who remained seconded to the Agricultural 
Department throughout the year. 


The Government agreed to share equally with the Colony 
the cost of the Statistics Department, which has hitherto been 
borne by the Colony. 


The Bureau of Statistics Enactment, 1919, was amended 
on the lines of legislation passed in the Colony and the 
Unfederated States, and rules passed under it to provide for 
the collection of returns of rice-stocks and foreign migration. 
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Under the Enactment passed during the year for control of 
immigration, the arrival of labourers from China was limited to 
approximately one-third of the number arriving in the second 
quarter of the year. 


A scheme was approved, in concurrence with other 
Administrations, under which this Government will be kept 
informed of supplies of food-stuffs and livestock in the country 
with a view to assessing the extent of its dependence on foreign 
imports. 


Assessment values for Kuala Lumpur town for 1981 showed 
a fall in rent values during 1030, as compared with 1928, of 
2.1 per cent. 


The department made an estimate of changes in the general 
cost of living since 1914 and supplied material to the joint 
Temporary Allowances Commission. 


Publications included a Trade Report for Malaya in a revised 
form, a handbook of information relating to rubber, and monthly 
statements of the imports, exports and production of rice, rubber 
and tin, returns of a commercial value being now issued 
simultaneously in Kuala Lumpur, Singapore and London. A 
revised edition of the Handbook to British Malaya, edited by 
Mr. R. L. German, M.c.s., was published in London at the end 
of the year. The department also supplied information on 
various matters to Government departments and private firms, 
including the loan of books from the Reference Library. 


GENERAL. 
His Excellency Sir Cecil Clementi, k.c.M.a., previously 
Governor of Hongkong, assumed duty as High Commissioner 
for the Malay States on the 5th of February. 


Mr. John Scott, ¢.M.G., held the office of High Commissioner 
from the beginning of the year until Sir Cecil Clementi’s arrival, 
and again when the latter proceeded on leave in October. 


Sir William Peel, k.c.M.@., K.B.E., Chief Secretary to 
Government, was promoted to be Governor of Hongkong, and 
Mr. C. W. H. Cochrane, ¢.m.c., who had been acting for him, 
was confirmed in the post of Chief Secretary on the 10th of April. 


Mr. C. F. Green, British Resident, Pahang, retired in April 


8» 


and was succeeded by Mr. H. G, R. Leonard. 
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His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
following honours at the New Year : 
Honorary Knight 
Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the 
British - Empire (Civil 
Division) is « Raja Chulan ibni Almarhum 
Sultan Abdullah, c.m.c., 
g.p., Raja di-Hilir of Perak. 
Honorary Commander of 
the Most Excellent 
Order of the British 
Empire (Civil Division) Choo Kia Peng, J.p. 
Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the 
British Empire (Civil 
Division) ae .. G. E. §. Cubitt, Conservator 
of Forests, Federated Malay 
States and Straits 
Settlements, retired. 
On His Majesty’s Birthday— 
Companion of the Most 
Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint 
George ... Ao .. Hon’ble Mr. C. W. 4&. 


Cochrane. 
Officer of the Most 
Excellent Order of the 
British Empire 
(Military Division) ... Captain C. Darby, Malay 
States Volunteer Regiment. 
Member of the Most 
Excellent Order of the 
British Empire (Civil 


Division) ae .. Dr. H. W. Jack, Economic 
Botanist, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Certificates of Honour were awarded to the following in 
recognition of their loyal and valuable services to the Government 
of the Federated Malay States: 

Abdul Hamid bin To’Kaya, Orang Kaya Maha Bijaya; 

Loke Chow Thye, J.p.; 

Wan Ahmad bin Ungku Khatib; 

Dr. Saw Ah Coy, J.P. ; 

Haji Muhammad Shukri bin Alang Karim, Dato’ 
Maharaja Indra. 
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A Durbar of the Rulers of the Federated Malay States was 
held at Klang on the 11th of September, presided over by His 
Excellency the High Commissioner. A second Durbar which 
was attended in addition by the Rulers of the Unfederated Malay 
States took place at Government House, Singapore, on the 
15th of October. 


The Power Station of the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company at Chenderoh was opened by His Excellency the 
High Commissioner in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering on the 28th June. 


The main feature of this highly important work, which has 
taken three years to complete, is the dam across the Perak River. 
The dam is of the Ambursen type consisting in essentials of 
concrete buttresses on which reinforced concrete slibs have been 
laid. The length over all is 621 feet with a head of 60 feet, and 
the structure contains 150,000 cubic yards of concrete and 6,000 
tons of steel bars. The level of the lake will be controlled by 
a one-piece sector gate LOO feet wide. The power-house contains 
three 9,000 kw. vertical spindle turbo-alternators, with 198.7 
revolutions per minute and generating 6,600 volts. A special 
broad gauge boatway has been constructed to facilitate navigation 
from the upper to the lower reaches of the Perak River. The 
luke to the north of the dam site has a coast line of approximately 
200 miles and an area of 10.1 square miles at 193 feet elevation. 


A Central Committee for Malaya to deal with European 
unemployment was appointed in October, and did its work well. 
In connection with this movement a Service Camp was started 
at Port Dickson under the charge of the military authorities and 
proved a marked success. 


I may perhaps be forgiven for ending on a personal note. 
This is my last Annual Report, as I am retiring from Malaya 
in July. My regret at saying farewell to the country which I 
have served for close on 32 years is increased by the fact that 
T am leaving it at a period of such acute depression. Courage 
and patience of a high order are required, but there is no 
oceasion for undue pessimism. I am = convinced that the 
Federated Malay States will return to their former prosperity, 
and can only hope that the lessons of the present slump will not 
be forgotten. 


Cc. W. H. COCHRANE, 
Kuata Lumrtr, Chief Secretary to Government, 
9th May, 1931. Federated Malay States. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS STERLING LOAN CAPITAL AQOG 
3lst DECEMBER, 


Dr. 


82 


Apprenpix B. 





To Loan Expenses— 
Interest on Deferred 
instalments, 6 per 

cent. Loan... 
Interest. on Deferred 
instalments, At ee 


cent. 
Composition Stamp 
Duty, 6percent. Loan 
Composition Stamp 


Duty, 44 per cent. 


Discount on Issue 
Price, 6 percent. Loan 
Discount on Issue 
Price, 44 per cent. 


Underwriting Commis- 
sion, 6 per cent. Loan 
Underwriting Commis- 
sion, 4} percent. Loan 


Commission for 
obtaining Under- 
writing, 6 per cent. 
Loan 


Commission for 
ce ain ine Under- 
writing, per cent. 


Crown Agents’ Com- 
mission, 6 per cent. 
Crown Agents’ Com- 
mission, 4} per cent. 
Loan we 


Brokerage to Sundry 
Brokers and Bankers 
on the allotment of 
Stock, 6 percent. Loan 

Brokerage to Sundry 
Brokers and Bankers 
on the allotment of 
Stock, 4} per cent. 


Miscellancous— 
Stamp, etc., 6 per 
cent. Loan... 

Miscellaneou 
Stamp, etc., 44 per 
cent. Ioan... ow 


‘Advertisement, 6 per 
Adv enti t, 4 
ertisemen per 
cent. Loan, +. 
To Loan Works— 
Public Works Depart- 
ment 
Posts and. Telegraphs 
Department ... 


aBeime ical “Surve 
partment. 


Topographical St Survey 


Railways—Open L Lines’ 
Construction 


To Balance 





268,092 28 
110,938 96. 


552,321 42 


. 360,000 00 


1,325,571 48 
1,800,000 00 


441,857 14 
360,000 00 


|_—_———_—~ 
110,464 29 
90,000 00 


110,464 29 


90,000 00° 


108,049 28 


80,355 00 


5,873 21 


4,475 18 





31,052 18 
29,630 03 








379,051 24 


912,321 42 


3,125,571 43. 


801,857 14 


200,464 29 


197,404 28 


20,367,692 10 
4,669,065 41 
768,362 68 
083 83 


67,1 
9,175,817 31 
$7,781,165 62 


1930, 








5,88, 164 OH) 


1,478,382 67 


$80,185,714 

















(i) 6 per cent. 1998 
1 issued at 


(ii) 44 per cent, 1995 
1945 issned at 
in May, 1922 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
‘Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1930. Cmd. 3637. 6d. (7d.). 

Agricultural Economics in the Empire. (E.M.B. 1.) 6d. (7d.). 

Tropical Agricultural Research in the Empire, with special reference 
to Cacao, Sugar Cane, Cotton and Palms. (K.M.B. 2.) 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 

Geophysical Surveying. Report of a Sub-Committee of the Ponmutts 5 
of Civil Research. November, 1927. (I.M.B. 6.) 6d. (7d.). 

The Chemistry of Wine Making. A Report on Venological Research. 
(E.M.B. 7.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 

Grass and Fodder Crop Conservation in Transportable Form. 
(E.M.B. 8.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d). 

Empire Grown Sisal and its importance to the Cordage Manufacturer. 
(E.M.B. 10.) 6d. (8d.). 

Viticultural Research. (E.M.B. 11.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 

sa on Insect Infestation of Dried Fruit. (E.M.B. 12.) 1s, 0d. (1s. 2d,). 
beri: fruit Culture in the British West Indies and British Honduras. 

-M.B. 13.) 1s, Od. (1s. 2d.). 

Pe es Method of Research in Farm Economies, January, 1929, 
(E.M.B. 14.) 6d. (8d.). 

Oranges. World Production and Trade, Memorandum prepared in 
the Statistics and Intelligence Branch. April, 1929. (E.M-.B. 15.) 

1s. 0d. (1s. 8d.). 

Bobist oem asl and Malaria in Relation to Irrigation. May, 1929. 

(E.M.B. 17.) 1s, 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
Gauiporition of Pastures. June, 1929, (E'M.B. 18.) 9d. (11d.). 
Panama Disease of Bananas. Reports on scientific visits to the 

Banana growing countries of the West Indies, Central and South 

America. July, 1929, (E.M.B. 20.) 1s. 6d. (1s. 10d.). 
Wool, a study of the fibre. September, 1929. (E.M.B.21.) — 1s, 6d. (1s, 11d.). 
The Demand for Cheese in London. November, 1929, (B.M.B. 22.) 

Is. Od. (1s. 2d.). 

The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire Markets. 
December, 1929. (I.M.B. 23.) 1s, Od. (1s. 1d.), 

Insect Intestation of Stored Cacao. December, 1929. (H.M.B. 24.) 

1s, 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

Indian Sunn (or Sann) Hemp. Its Production and Utilization. 
February, 1930. (.) 5.) G Is. Od. (1s. 1d.). 

British Industries and Empire Markets. March, 1930. (E.M.B. 26.) 

: 1s. Od. (Ls. 2r1.). 

Cocoa. World Production and Trade. May, 1930. (E.M.B 27.) 1s, Od. (1s, 3d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929, to May, 1930. June, 193). 

(1. M.B, 28.) 1s. Od. (1s. 3d). 
The Biological Control of Insect and Plant Pests. June, 19320, 

(E.M.B. 29.) Is. Od. (1s. 4d.) 
Canadian Fruit Shipments, Report of an investigation into the 

Deterioration in Transit of Imported Canadian Fruit, 1927-29. 

June, 1930. (E.M.1. 30.) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d). 
The Production of Tung Oil inthe Empire. June, 1930, (E.M.B. 31.) 

Is. Od. (Ls. Jd.). 


All Prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 





OpramaBLe From THR SALE OFFicrs oF 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


AT THE ADDRESSES SIIOWN ON THE Front Cover or turs Report, 


OR THROUGH ANY DookskELLER. 











(12144—21) Wt. 1441-1198 500 1/31 P. St. G.7/8 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS. 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 
Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 
and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 40s. per 
annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 


Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF, 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 3 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES, 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN, 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND.® 


‘IRAQ. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices of H.M. Srationery OFFice. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLoniEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, 5.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 
(650) 723-9201 
salcirc@sulmail.stanford.edu 
All books are subject to recall. 
DATE DUE 





